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PREFACE. 


The Editor of the Phenix respectfully thanks the Subscribers at the end 
of this second year for their continued support of his undertaking, and he 
has reason to congratulate himself that so much interest has been shewn 
in the objects he has had in view. He is sensible of the imperfections of 
the work, and he hopes that they will excuse his shortcomings when they 
consider the arduous nature of his engagements. He has to thank especially 
the contributors who from time to time have rendered so much assistance, 
and in so.able a manner. When these contributions are perused, Oriental 
scholars will know how to give them due appteciation, and they have we 
trust found them serviceable as units of a vast whole,—the knowledge of 
the Eastern world. 

The Phenix has now reached its third year with every prospect of success; 
still much more is required to enable the Editor to carry out efficiently the 
task he has set before him of enlightening the Western world on the history 
of the East. The papers presented to the subscribers are necessarily frag- 
mentary, but still they are valuable, as they concern a very wide field about 
which we are still comparatively ignorant. The object we have before us 
is to accumulate materials, and every item of information adds to the heap. 
The work of generalization must be left to the heroes of science, who will 
not despise the meanest particles of truth. Borrowing the quotation from 
Li-sz, (a Chinese scholar and statesman, B.c. 231,) used by our present 
Minister in Peking on the title-page of one of his books, we may say :— 

T’ai-shan pt jang €u-jang 
Ho-hai pit ché si-liu. 
m Se Ht KH HB 
wee ie OL 
The Great Tai mountain* does not decline the soil; 
The Rivers and Seas choose not the little streams. 


Mr. Wade has freely rendered these lines thus :— 


“ The Hill doth not decline its clod of earth 
Nor doth the flood elect what stream shall feed it.” 


* T’amous Mount in Shantung. 
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THE PHQNIX. 


No. 13. JULY, 1871. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The commencement of the second volume reminds 
us that our subscribers will like to know what our 
prospects are for the future. Since the Phanixr 
“was started this time last year our senior contem- 


porary the Notes and Queries of Hongkong has he- 
come extinct. This event is much to be regretted, 
for the matter of that little work was very valuable 
and its general contents praiseworthy, but it was 
edited in a careless manner, and its pages were 
defaced by frequent misprints. 

The climate of China is not conducive to the 
painstaking necessary for periodical literature. The 
newspapers are however very well conducted as a 
rule, witness the China Mai, North China Herald, 
Cycle, and some others, which well sustain the 
character of their editors, and frequently con- 
tain high class literary work. If they included 
more purely erited | matter, and two or three 
periodicals were filled also, there would still be room 
enough ie st humble pieces But as we are 
nearly the only repository now for stray papers on 
the Far at we ‘crust it will be no SfeaaniDuGH 
to hope for a considerable circulation and for the 
kind support of the now numerous class of educated 
men in that quarter of the globe. 

There is we believe a “China Magazine” pub- 
lished in Hongkong, but we have not yet seen a 
copy. In Japan The Far East is a sort of album of 

hotographs with descriptive letter-press, but it 
aides not include much matter of the magazine class. 

The ephemeral European publications of Japan 
are hardly known to us, though The Miogo News 
has reached us regularly, and The Japan Gazette 
occasionally. The latter has a wider field than the 
former, which is at present concerned principally 
with local matters. 

Weare desirous of making the Phantx a Reper- 
torium into which the earnest student of Oriental 
lore, whether of a linguistic, geographical, historical, 
or scientific nature, may look for really reliable in- 
formation. Here in London we possess advantages 
which are only partially attainable in the Kast. 
The great libraries, offer facilities for research,—and 
the presence of numerous Orientals in London 
(where they are now no longer the rarissime aves 
they once were) affords opportunities for solving 
some of the difficulties with which the pursuit of 
Eastern literature is beset. Besides that the wider 
field from which we gather support and sympathy 
tends to the sapseestal prosecution of our labours, 
without being dependent on the precarious patron- 
age of residents in China and pe e have 
reason to be well satisfied with the past year’s 


p 88. 

e rnd weer adding to our new issue a page or 
two month y ofa brief Chronicle of Events, and also 
various tables of value to the student, lists of works 
upon the Eastern Languages, History, and Politics, 
translations from German, Russian, French, Dutch, 
and the Italian, appropriate to our magazine. We 


Google 


have the intention also of reprinting some rare books 
of a limited size in the Phantxr; such are the great 
history of the Het-ke family of Japan, and the 
fables of Esop in that language, from a unique copy 
printed at the Jesuit College of Amacusa in 1 P 
and also the Japanese Grammar of Rodriguez 
which was published in Macao about 1601, in Portu- 

uese, and which is preserved in the Marsden 

ibrary of King’s College. Some tables of the 
almost unknown dialects of Central and Eastern 
Asia from Pallas’s great Polyglott, published nearly 
a century ago by order of the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, will afford a basis for comparison for 
modern enquirers. As this magnificent work is 
rare and of a trustworthy character, we shall be 
doing some service by re-producing in Roman type 
the Mongolian and other lists. From the same 
ake wo have been promised the new Russian 
Magazine for the East, published under the auspices 
of the Asiatic Department of St. Petersburg, and 
also the Journal of the Russian Geographical Society, 
whenever it contains articles on the Far East. The 
former will contain papers by members of the Rus- 
sian Mission in Peking, and the latter the reports 
of travellers under governmental commissions. 

We shall be thankful if authors of works on China, 
India, and the East generally, in any European lan- 
guage, will apprize us of their appearance, and, 
when possible, favour us with a copy for review. 

The Geographical works of the Chinese will claim 
& portion of our attention. There are rich materials 
not yet collected to be found in the topocraphical 
works of the Chinese. The courses of the great 
rivers have been specially and largely treated, and 
some localities have been carefully particularized. 

The great histories have been but partially inves- 
yo ares but in them may be discovered many facta 
of importance to the description of Eastern and 
Central Asia. Chinese scholars resident in London 
will within a few months have the magnificent 
Chinese library of books collected by the late Dr. 
Robert Morrison, thrown open to their use. This 
contains some of the rarest as well as some of the 
most valuable works for our purpose. The books 
are now being bound and catalogued. 

Besides this the large collection at the British 
Museum is now catalogued, and will be more 
readily consulted than it has ever been. 

It is our wish, if we obtain sufficient encourage- 
ment, to print a descriptive catalogue of the Chinese 
books in University College, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the India Office libraries in the Phentr. 
and we trust that this may serve as a very useful 
aes to the student of this wonderful language. 

duo time we shall hope to print some extracts of 
rare Chinese works in the native character. 

Gentlemen who have been presented with the 
series heretofore will please note that it can only 
be supplied in future to actual subscribers and in 
exchange, as but a limited number will be printed. 
It will be necessary therefore to order it beforehand 
to ensure a supply. 

A 


2 SAKE BREWING IN JAPAN. 
Continued from page 201 of Vol. 1. 


Fifth process—To what has been already men- 
tioned, 400 M. of the steam-boiled rice, the yeast of 
120 M. of rice, and 152 M. of water are added, the 
whole stirred once every three days and kept 
covered. After the lapse of thirty-five days the 
Moromi,!® ‘the decoction of rice,’ is ready. By 
being kept from five to fifteen days longer, the de- 
coction will be stronger, but of less pleasant flavour. 


On the larger or smaller quantity of water used 
in the fifth process, as we remarked at first, the 
greater or less body of the brewing depends. 


Sixth process. — Cleansing, (Sumas) of the 
Moromi, or ‘ fermented decoction of rice.’ 


One M. of wood-ashes is mixed with 3M. of 
Sake; when the mixture has been cleansed the 
sediment (Ori?!) is removed, the fluid added to the 
whole quantity of the Moromi, this is put into bags, 
these are placed in the press (Funé™) and the 
liquor pressed out. This is what is called Sumt- 
sake® or ‘pure Sake.’ From a brewing such as 
has been Jesecibed here, 800 M. (1512 litres) of 
Sake may be obtained. 

The ashes, which under the name of Kusuri-hat,”* 
or ‘medicinal ashes’ are used in the breweries, are 
obtained from elm, oak, and camelia wood, an im- 
portant article of export from Jumano, in the 
country of Kii. They are,—the writer forgets to 
say, as soon as they have been burned,—sprinkled 
with water, kept covered during a night with mate, 
and then sifted. They may not be exposed to the 
wind or sun-light. They are used also for the im- 
provement of Sake which has become bitter or sour. 

Besides the rice-beer proper, of which we have 
hitherto treated, another beverage is prepared from 
rice, which, having fermented for only one ni ht, is 
drank, and it is of very good flavour. This is 
called Fitoyo-sake, ‘sake of one night,’ also cele- 
brated as Ko-sake® ‘small Sake,’ or Ama-zake 
‘sweet Sake.’ 

Whoever wishes to regale a company with it, 
takes, the day before, 10 M. of peeled rice, steam- 
boils them, lets them cool more or less, mixes them 
with 10 M. of yeast and 12 M. of water, and over- 
night a them to ferment. The decoction is not 

ressed. but ladled out into copper basins with a 
spout close under the edge, and from them oured 
into small cups. There are some fanciers who are 
fond of the yeast flour (kaujt-hana**), and who 
suck it up without injury to their teeth. To please 
their taste, the yeast or the sediment is washed and 
freed from the grains of rice. 


_ This sort of Sake is mostly used for the ‘ Wine 

of honour,’ Mi-sake*", and is presented on the first 
day of the sixth month even to the Mikado, pro- 
bably to remind him of what happened to ono of 
his predecessors in the palace at Yosimo nearly six- 
teen centuries ago. 
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Il THE PREPARATION OF SAKE, 
After the manner of the famous brewery at Itami. 
entra te the work San-Kai mei-san dsze, or ‘Figures and 
escription of the Principal Productions of Bea and Land in 
Japan, 1799, vol. i.) 

The Japanese writer says, ‘ Four sorts of Sake are 
brewed at present :— 

1. Sin-sju,”? or ‘new Sake,’ which pore begin to 
make after the autumnal equinox (23rd ptember). 

2, Ai-sju*° or ‘intermediate Sake,’ which 1s brewed 
between the new Sake and the fore-winter Sake. 

3. Kan-maé-sake,' t.e., the ‘ fore-winter Sake,’ 
which is brewed before the ‘ season of frost’ (Kan- 
maé), or before the 6th of January of our almanacs. 

4, Kan-sju,22 t.e., ‘frost or winter Sake,’ which 
is made in the Japanese season of frost, (our month 
of January.) 

Since it is principally the ‘new Sake’ from the 
brewery at Itami that, on account of the excellency 
of its taste and fragrance, is the most eminent, 
confine myself, says the Japanese writer, to the ex- 
planation of the manner in which it is made. 

Preparation of the Sake yeast, called Sake-kaujt™ 
also Sake-mo,** 4. e., ‘Sake-lees :’— 

If, according to custom, the rice for the ‘new 
Sake’ is to be set to ferment on the day of the au- 
tumnal equinox, four days previous (20th Sept.), in 
the morning, & beginning is made with washing the 
peeled rice, which is done in wooden tubs. For 
this fresh pure water is used, by preference as it 
comes from the well, after it has, first, been ladled 
empty. The water is fetched from the well in pails, 
and for ‘new Sake’ is renewed forty, and for ‘ win- 
ter Sake,’ fifty times. 

(From the figure accompanying the original, it 
appears that the water is fetche from a cistern 
near the well, in pails, and poured into the tubs 
filled with rice, whence it, after the whole has been 
stirred, runs off through small apertures close to the 
bottom, to flow across the floor between the steps on 
which the work-people with their washing tubs 
stand.) 

The rice which has been washed is put into 
water to soak. On the second day this rice is boiled 
dry with steam (7.e., so that the grains remain 
whole, and do not become a pulp). Afterwards the 
whole is transferred to mats, stirred about with 
rakes and other long handled tools, and spread 
evenly. After having lain till it gets of a brownish 
yellow colour, the colour of wheat, all is collected 
‘ito wooden rice trays,—which are called Toko or 
Kau, Zi-buta® also, and of which 400 to 500 are 
required,—covered over with mats, and put into 
the malt-kiln or oast (Muro**). This work takes 
half a day. 

(The Japanese writer illustrates this process by 4 
drawing bearing the superscription Kauji-tszitkurt, 
‘.e., ‘preparation of yeast.” On a boiler full of 
water there is a vessel, in which the rice is boiled 
by the ascending steam. The work people are 
carrying the rice in tubs towards mats spread out 
upon the ground, whence, after being submitted 
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SAKE BREWING IN JAPAN. 3 


to a working about with rakes, it is conveyed in 


rice-trays to the oaat.) 
In the afternoon the lumps which have been 
M. of rice 0°2 M. of 


formed are broken up, and 1 
yeast (Moyas’’) are added. 

After midnight (thus on the third day) between 
two and four o'clock, the whole is taken out of the 
trays, laid carefully in the middle of the yeast-trays 
or yeast-hurdles (Kaujt-buta®® ) which are piled upon 
one another in tens. 

In the course of the next day the trays are 
shifted once, in the evening worked about, tray for 
tray, care being taken that the contents are evenly 
spread, and piled upon one another, being taken 
hold of by the prominent corners. After this opera- 
tion, the same night between three and five o’clock 
(thus the fourth day) the light yellow yeast is ready. 

The leaven (Moyasi), which enters it to produce 
and maintain the fermentation, is prepared from 
rice of the preceding year in the following manner : 
the rice is boiled by steam, to it are added 1 M. of 
rice, 0°2 M. of ashes of elm wood,*® the whole is 
era in mats and placed on the stands in the 

iln. After the lapse of ten days, ‘mould’ Ke* is 
developed ; the mouldy lump is now transferred to 
the middle of the yeast-trays, where it is worked 
ae and spread evenly, attor which the yeast is 
ready. 
Preparation of the malt, Sakeno-moto," i.e., ‘basis 
of the Sake.’ aes changes which the grains of 
rice have to undergo if Sake is to be made from 
them, thus the malting, is described by the Japanese 
writer as follows :) 

For Moto-mai or ‘malt-rice,’ old rice from the 
neighbourhood of Oosaka, from Kaga, Fimidzi, 
Awadzi, etc., is used. Two days before the day 
appointed, the peeled rice is washed, which is begun 
with early in the morning; it is put to soak, and 
the next morning it is as usual boiled dry with 
steam, spread out on mats, allowed to get cold, and 
put in equal quantities into eight vessels (Han- 
girt’), for the winter Sake six vessels are sufficient, 
to it are added 50 M. of rice, 17 M. of yeast (kauji) 
and 48 M. of water, the whole is let stand a day, 
and then it is worked about with the hands. This 
is what is called Te-moto" ‘hand-malt,’ and as the 
measure given of 50 M. is as much as can be worked 
off in a day, it is called a day’s work Fito simai.4 
In proportion to the extent of a brewery, more than 
one day’s work can be worked off at the same time. 

Towards night the lump is crumbled with tools 
which the brewer calls Moto-orosi," or the ‘beating 
down of the malt," it is now stirred once every two 
hours, which is called ‘working Si-goto,’ and after 


7 Be The word Moyasi, a derived causative verb, 
means causing, sprouting, or rising, thus yeast, not malt 
See Note 85.°°Keyaki, Ulmus Keyaki, Siedold.” =e. 
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=F. 5c oad tr sie) “This is the super- 
scription of the third figure, which represents this 


process. Ara-orosi ‘hurricane,’ as it is in the text, 
seems to be a misprint. 
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the lapse of three days conveyed altogether into a 
tun containing 200 M. ; three days after bubbles 
ascend. This process, which is called Agari, ‘the 
ascent,’ or Fuki-kere ‘ the blowing asunder,’ is a thing 
of great importance, enough attention cannot be 
paid to it. 

Now the whole is once more distributed in three 
vessels, each of 200 M. contents, these are, in three 
or four hours’ time, pial oe about with mats, which 
after the lapse of twelve hours causes a natural 
warmth to te developed in the mass. For the 
winter brewing, which, as it has been said, is pre- 
pared in January, a hot-water warming is used; 
and a ‘ warming opperee (Asata-meoke) filled 
with hot water is thrust into the middle of the 
Moromi (wort). 

As soon as the development of warmth has begun, 
the whole is constantly stirred about with imple- 
ments, during two or three days, to cool it. To 
this point, the whole is called Moto* ‘basis,’ or 
Moromi,“ the ‘ wort’ also. 

The Addition, Soye.*® By this is meant the ad- 
dition of boiled rice, yeast (kauji), and water to 
the aforesaid Moto, and this addition is also called 
Kake-komi, ‘rice to be laid on,’ and Adz" ‘the taste.’ 

All the Moto above mentioned is collected in a 
vessel three feet deep, and 86°5 M. of steam-boiled 
peeled rice, 26°5 M. kauji from white rice, and 72 M 
of water are poured upon it. This is called Féto- 
moto” ‘whole basis.’ This mass also is worked 
about, every hour, day and night, till the third day, 
on which the so-called ‘halving’ Naka-wake,"' takes 


e. 

The whole quantity is distributed in two vessels 
three feet deep, upon it are poured 1725 M. of white 
steam-boiled rice, the kauji of 52.5 M. of white 
rice, and 128 M. of water, and the whole is stirred 
constantly. The next day these halves are distri- 
buted, each in two vessels—this is the so-called 
‘great division’ Oho-wake*—and these, likewise, 
are stirred every two hours. The next day, once 
more, 344 M. of white steam-boiled rice, 16 M. of 
yeast (kauji) from white rice, and 192 M. of water 
are added. The brewer calls this Stmaz,® 2. e., ‘the 
completion of the labour, the finish.’ The whole 
quantity now amounts to 850 M. of rice and kauji 
and 440 M. of water. The brewer now waits one, 
two, or three days, till warmth has been developed— 
& process to which much attention must be paid— 
that he may stir it anew. In proportion as this is 
done, every two hours, the aan rae roceeds. The 
stirring is continued twice a day till the mass has 
become completely cooled, when it is considered 
ripe. Four vessels, three feet deep, are now made 
of it; after the lapse of eight or nine days, the mash 
is taken out with lading pails, es into bags, and 
these are taken from two to five hundred at a time 
to the ‘ press’ (Funé*). If this hold 1200 M. then 


‘es «7 Fie a my nk 50 AY 
“FA Af In the text, ‘leas clear ;’ the third day is 


called Naka, ‘half.’ "I HH K OF 


8 See Note 44, " Be 
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$80 bags are put into it at once. In proportion as 
the lever of the press, heavily weighted as it is 
with stones, made still heavier by the bodily weight 
of the brewer's men and others who lend their 
weight for a dram, docs its work, the clear Sake 
flows through a sieve into a cistern, from which it 
is laded out with pails into a large vessel intended 
for the fining (Swndsi no dke). The clear Sake, as 
it flows from the press is called Sei-sju or Sumt- 
sake, which is retailed under the name of Sitst- 
sun,** t.e., ‘seven inches,’ by which is meant 70 per 
cent. Whoever may be desirous to taste the liquor 
as it runs from the press, which must have a 
pleasanter taste than te ordinary Sake, asks for a 
Naka-kumi,*’ or ‘spoonful between.’ 

For fining first-rate Sake, such as that here des- 
cribed, ashes are not used ; only Sake brewed from 
inferior rice, too thin or spoiled, is treated with them. 

The Sake is now allowed to remain in a large 
fining vessel four or five days, after which, it is 
transferred to vessels holding 40 M. (equal to 65°6 
litres), this is called Aguru ‘lifting up, and under 
the name of Ara-ori, i.e., ‘the new season’ or Ara- 
basirt, it is sent far and wide on horses, each loaded 
with two such vessels. A brewing, such as that 
described here, furnishes loads for eleven or twelve 
horees, which would be equal to about 1443-2 litres. 
The largest quantity of rice for one brewing is 900 
to 1,000 M. (1704 to 1803 litres); half a centu 
ago it was 830, and a century ago 800 to 800 M. 

The time required for a brewing, on account of 
the variation in the temperature, is not the same 
every year. The duration is determined fronr the 
| on which the mashing (Moto-iri) was begun, 
till the day on which the Sake is put into barrels, 
for the At-sju or ‘intermediate brewing forty days, 
for the Kan-maé sake seventy days (time of delivery 
for use, the month of March), for Kan-gu or ‘ winter 
Sake’ eighty to ninety days (time of delivery for 
use, the month of May). 

The preparation of ‘one night’s Sake’ Fito-yo- 
sake,® is less troublesome, that, according to an old 
popular custom is extracted on the first day of the 
sixth moon, and consumed the next day.* 

Whoever can, in the autumn, obtain ripe grapes 
once upon a time makes ‘grape Sake’ Bu-don-sju®* 
also. He steeps the grapes in the best rice Sake, 
and boasts of this as a genuine native invention.ft 

One word more about the ashes uscd in fining 
Sake, and called ‘ashes for fining’ Sumasi-hat, 

To 10 M. of ashes of Keyaki-wood from Bungo, 
are added 45°5 M. of unslaked lime, and the whole 
is kept in aclosed jar. When used, it is moistened 
with asap of ordinary ashes and boiled rice, drained. 

The Naosi-hai or ‘ashes for improving,’ on the 
contrary, consist of 4 M. of wood ashes from Bungo 
and 10 M. of unslaked lime. This mixture is heated 
in a pan, and when used some moisture is added to 
it. Into Sake in barrels, before the commencement 
of the rainy season, a little fire is frequently put. _ 

65. ° 55 57 . 
mm oT A 
— is sj Wi A 
_*The Japanese popular almanac, Gwats-ret-fak-buts- 
sen, vi. 4 recto. 

tT. a pl. ix. 13v. Grape wine proper, was not, ac- 
cording to the oral assurance of Japanese, at least in 
1862, yet madein Japan. Hasit, since then, been made? 
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THE EASTERN MONGOLS. 


I have recently made an abstract of Ssanang Set- 
zen’s history of the East Mongols. This prince of the 
Mongols, wrote his chronicle in 1662, and it was trans- 
lated by Dr.J.J.Schmidt of St. Petersburg in 1829. 
For the earlier days of Mongol history it is of slight 
authority compared with Raschid-ed-din and others, 
but from the middle of the fourteenth to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, that is from the 
accession of the Ming dynasty in China to the break 
up of the Kalmucks, I take it to be the first au- 
thority, and especially is it so for the divisions of 
the Mongols about his own day. His account en- 
ables me to correct an error into which Pallas fell, 
and into which he has dragged subsequent writers. 
The Kalmucks before their dispersion were known 
as the Durben Oirat. The struggles of the Durben 
Oirat with the Mongols proper occupy considerable 
space in Ssanang Setzen’s narrative, and several of 
their Khans, such as Bakila Tschingssang, Toghon 
Taidschi, and Essen Taidschi were over-lords of 
both the Mongols and the Oirats, or in the phrase- 
ology of the ‘Mongols were chaghans both of the 
Forty and the Four. The Durben Oirats consisted 
according to Pallas of the Oelots, Choites, ‘loum- 
mets, and Barga Buriats. As Schmidt says in his 
note, Pallas is clearly mistaken in making the Toum~ 
mets a section of the Oirats. Their history is en- 
tirely distinct and they belong to the rm 
Mongols. Ssanang Setzen names the four sections 
of the Oirats, Ogheled (¢. e., Oelots), Choit, Kergud, 
and Baghatud. Here Toummet is replaced by 
Kergud; now Kergud is word for word the name 
Keraite, which we have previously shewn to be the 
chief tribe of the Western Mongols in the time of 
Zenghiz Khan. It would seem to have retained this 
supremacy, for when the Mongols weredriven out 
of China Ugetschi Chaschagha of the Kerguds 
claimed to be by right the chief of the Oirats. 

We have previously proved that the Torgouts 
now represent and are descended from the Keraits. 
Now the Torgouts are mentioned as a distinct sec- 
tion of the Oirats as early as the fifteenth century 
(Schmidts Ssanang Setzen, eg pa? name having 
then probably replaced that of Kergud; they never 
formed a portion of the Oelot, as Pallas states, but 
were always distinct from them. The Baghatud of 
Ssanang Setzen are there can be little doubt the 
same as the Barga Buriats of Pallas, and it is among 
the modern Buriats of Lake Baikal that we may 
best study the civilization and idiosyncracies of the 
Kalmucks before they were sophisticated by Lama- 
ism. That the Buriats are constantly drifting 
towards the north and north east is notorious. This 
emigration has been very marked since the Russians 
advanced to Irkutsk, while the country east of the 
Baikal, now their typical country, the Dauria of the 
Chinese, was as we shall shew in a future paper the 
home of a very different race at a recent tbr 
Ssanang Setzen places the emigration of the Buriats 
into Dauria at a period shortly before the days of 
Zenghiz ; but this portion of his narrative is not 
very trustworthy, and it is probable that the 
Buriats were not pushed into Dauria in any great 
numbers until the Oirat confederacy was broken up 
by Altan Khan and the Mongols. 
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Now this daughter was the excessively ugly and 
deformed girl we mentioned above, and you may 
imagine that her mother was not sorry to tind that 
she could make any moncy by her, and willingly 
acceded to the proposal. So waiting till the boat 
was just about to arrive, she washed her daughter's 
face and brushed and oiled her hair, and having 
dressed her in a handsome suit of clothes which 
Shoo-ch:ng had lent her for the purpose, made 
her sit and wait till it was time to disembark. Now 
although she looked ugly enough when her hair was 
uncombed and matted and her feet bare, yet she 
was still more repulsive when washed and dressed, 
for the good dress and careful arrangement of her 
hair only seemed to make her deformities the more 
prominent and striking, and when she was out of 
their sight Shoo-chéng and Keaou-choo could not 
any longer contain the laughter which her absurd 
appearance excited. However, they had not much 
time to indulge their mirth, for they very soon 
drew up alongside the landing place, and Shoo- 
chéng gave orders to hire one large sedan chair and 
two small ones, and having landed, went on first 
with the old servant woman and the daughter of 
the boatman. Keaou-choo and the others remain- 
ing in the boat to cael the baggage, it having 
been settled that they should wait a certain time 
and then follow with all the servants and actresses. 
For this reason then Shoo-chéng did not take up a 
single attendant beyond the old woman and the 
pil but gave them orders to wait till Heu-heung 
and his family should land. Here let us leave them 
awhile and revert to Choo-lun, who being accom- 
panied on the road by Heu-heung and his wife, had 
arrived safely at the mar some days before the 
oe ordered by the Emperor was to take 
ce. 
Never forgetful of his wife’s injunctions he had 
taken lodgings in a temple dedicated to the spirit 
Kwan-te where there was no chance of his having 
any female society, but even in these sacred pre- 
cincts thoughts of Keaou-choo crowded into his 
mind, and he thought over a thousand plans and 
ten thousand schemes to bring about a willingness 
on the part of his wife to allow him to bring her 
home with him, but he was much afraid that her 
bitter jealousy would prevent the accomplishment 
of any such design. So constantly were these 
thoughts before his mind, and so anxious did he 
become on this point, that neither could he swallow 
his food nor could he obtain a moment’s sleep at 
night, and it was no small relief to him when the 
_ day appointed for the examination arrived, and he, 
with the other Keujins, entered the examination 
hall. The ordeal was somewhat severe and lasted 
some days, but Choo-lun, who was extremely well 
read and talented, had the good fortune to pass 
firat on the list. We have ear! related how he 
algo obtained the first place in the succeeding ex- 
amination, and how eventually he received an ap- 
pointment of the fourth class from the Emperor 
and was called into the Imperial Palace. The 
prince on whom it was his duty to attend became 
much attached to him, and he daily entered the 

ace early in the morning and seldom left it till 

@ shades of evening had closed in. Thus did for- 
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tune appear to smile on him in every way, and 
doubtless many of the inferior officers at the court 
envied him his honourable position, but there was, 
in spite of all this seeming happiness, one thought 
which was sufficient to alloy and embitter what 
would otherwise have been so sweet, and this was 
“how he was to bring his two wives together and 
make them live under one roof” and it made him 
sad from morning to night. He also wanted to send 
the old servant back to bring Shoo-chéng to the 
capital, but was afraid todo so on account of her 
orders that he should never leave his master’s side 
for a moment, and he thought that it might make 
her suspect him of doing something he did not wish 
her to know. So he was obliged to send one of the 
official servants he had hired in Peking, and the an- 
swer he got was that when the weather was a little 
cooler Shoo-chéng would set out for the north, and 
that he might expect her towards the end of au- 
tumn. Now this servant, being a stranger, had got 
his answer and gone stiault: baek without t 
much notice of what was going on in the family, an 
Shoo-chéng had also taken the precaution to tell him 
to mention nothing to his master of what he had 
seen in the house, and afterwards, although there 
were several letters passed between the husband 
and wife, yet as they were all managed in this man- 
ner, and Keaou-choo never mentioned by either the 
one or the other, of course Choo-lun knew nothi 
of what had taken place in his absence, and ind 
had no chance of finding it out. 

Now the old servant who had come from Shaou- 
hing with him was constantly exhorting him and 
reminding him that the servants coming and going 
with letters to the house must always pass through 
the province of Shang-tung, and in consequence 
near the house of Heu-heung, “ And I think,” he 
would add, “it would but be right if your honour 
were to write to him and inform your second lady 
of the state of your aflairs.” On these occasions 
Choo-lun would answer angrily, “‘Do you mean to 
say that he have forgotten the character of your 
mistress that you talk in this way, do you fancy she 
would put up with my having a second wife, and 
if she would not put up with it what is the use of 
my writing.” “Aiy ah!” the old man exclaimed, 
“T don’t su er you are thinking of not receiving 
your second Indy into your house after all the kind- 
ness you received from the family.” “It is not,” 
answered his master, “that I do not wish to receive 
her, but if I do bring her home I shall never have 
& moment's peace, and it seems to me that it would 
be doing her a greater kindness to desert her and 
leave her as she is, than to bring her here and ex- 
pose her to all the persecutions which I feel sure 
she will be subjected to.” “What!” exclaimed 
the old man, “what are these words that I hear. 
Why! have you not as it were received your life 
from their hands, did not her father invite you to 
be his son-in-law, and have you forgotten the fact 
of your having been married, and the three days of 
enjoyment and pleasure you passed with your new 
bride, and when you were obliged to tear yourself 
from her society and prosecute your journey to thie 
place, did not her father supply you with everything 
you required on the road, both clothing and money, 
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and fearing lest any new accident should happen to 
you, did not both her father and mother accompany 
vou till you were safe on the high road. If you 
ave forgotten all thease marks of affection, I for 
my part can never forget that had it not been for 
your excellent father-in-law my flesh would have 
been ere this food for worms, and my bones would 
have been bleaching at the bottom of that accursed 
pit, and I should not now be waiting on your honour 
and participating as lam in your happiness and good 
fortune. I have been thinking over this the whole 
of the past night and fearing that I should never 
he able to recompense him for the benefits he has 
conferred on me, and when I heard the two words 
‘desert her’ fall from your honour’s lips, I felt as 
one in o dreadful dream, and tried to prevent the 
sound of them from entering my ears, which was 
all I could do since you have the heart to utter 
them.” ‘ You do not think,” answered his master, 
‘that it is the wish of my heart to desert her, but 
of a truth I am left without resource in the matter, 
I see nothing else to be done, and as regards the 
obligations I am under to them for my safety and 
the presents they made me at starting, I can only 
copy the example of Ian-sin,'® who sent a thousand 
ieces of money as a recompense for kindness shown 
in much the same manner.” * Your honour forgets,” 
answered the old servant, “that the benefit which 
Ifan-sin repaid in this way was simply the donation, 
by an old woman who was washing clothes by the 
river side, of a single basin of rice, and yet he con- 
sidered that it required such a large sum to reward 
the action. Now your honour has received from 
Heu-heung the greatest favour one man can bestow 
on another, namely, your life; moreover, you were 
married to his daughter, and lived with her for three 
days, and I have no doubt that she is the mother 
of your honour’s child, how then can you now say 
that you do not want her, and tell her to go and 
marry eome one else. Besides, although you may 
see that her family are not wealthy in worldly 
yoods, yet in goodness of heart and benevolence 
they are rich above the common, and I think that 
if your honour shews good feeling you will not 
send them money, which they would think strange, 
for they do not expect nor want money; on the 
other hand, if you prove your want of proper feel- 
ings and insist on attempting to repay them in 
money, neither a thousand, no, nor ten thousand 
pieces will afford them any pleasure.” “ But,” an- 
swered Choo-lun, “ what can I do, what alternative 
have 1?” “TI think,” replied the othar, “that you 
ought in writing to your honourable lady, my mis- 
tress, to have mentioned the matter distinctly and 
covertly, just to sound her feelings on the su ject, 
and see what reply she would make.” “ That,” an- 
swered Choo-lun, ‘would be worse than useless; 
you cannot have lived with your mistress so long as 
you have and not know that her nature is as fierce 
as a flame of fire. What she would do if she had 
the slightest idea of the truth, would be to come 
raging up to Peking; or she might do even worse, 
for who can say that she would not perhaps post off 
to Shantung, find out the house of the Heu famil 
and create a disturbance there, and do you think 
that Heu-heung and his wife would be likely to 
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stand by quietly and let her abuse them as she 
pleased; of course not, and then if it came to force 
of blows, did you never hear the old saying, ‘When 
two tigers fight one must be wounded.’ No! this 
course of action will never do, it would be drawing 
upon oneself the very calamity you are wishing to 
avoid.” ‘Your honour,” answered the servant 
“has received his appointment as magistrate, and 
will soon be called upon to govern the people, it is 
not therefore correct that you should act and allow 
yourself to be treated in the same manner you did 
when you were a simple Sew-tsae living in retire- 
ment, it was all very well then to be quiet and 
yielding, but you should now begin to show some- 
what of your official dignity and firmness.” “On 
the contrary,” said his master, “‘do you not know 
that it is much easier to have your own way when 
ou are a Sew-tsae, than when you are an officer. 
‘or a Sew-tsae lives in his own house, and if he and 
his wife choose to disagree and quarrel, whose busi- 
ness is it to interfere ? why nobody’s, and so he can 
do just as he likes, but it is quite another thi 
when you once accept office, then there is the offici 
ales to be kept up, moreover, here under the 
mperor’s throne, there are the Imperial Censors,® 
who watch us like concealed tigers, and one’s good 
name becomes of the greatest importance, and 
Official diynity very necessary to be maintained. 
Now if you once make a disturbance in your house 
by quarrelling with your wife, not only 1s your dig- 
nity lost, but if the Imperial Censors should hear 
of 1t they will report you, and you will get into dis- 
grace with his Majesty. As regards governing the 
ople that is easy enough, for they are your in- 
eriors, but to govern your wife, a is of equal 
rank with yourself, is no such easy matter.” “ If 
that’s the view you take of the question,” said the 
servant, “I have yet another plan which I will ven- 
ture to lay before you.” “ What isit then?” asked 
the other.” ‘“‘Why not,” replied the old man, “ lay 
the case before your brother-in-law, and beg him 
to interfere and bring matters round by arguing 
with his sister.” “There again,” said his master, 
“your words are wanting in wisdom. Do you not 
remember that because es brother married a con- 
cubine, my wife went and warned and advised her 
sister-in-law, and that it was because of this very 
thing that they seldom visited and had very little 
intercourse. If then I were to ask my brother- 
in-law to interfere it would be like uring oil on 
& fire which you wish to sxtineraieh “If that 
wont do,” answered the servant, “there only re- 
mains the plan of cutting the mountain in two to 
avoid the tiger.” ‘And what sort of a plan ma 
that be?” asked the other. The old man replied, 
“Take advantage of my mistress not having yet ar- 
rived from Shaou-hing to send me as fast as I can 
o to Shantung, with letters to Heu-heung and hie 
amily begging them to come up to the capital with 
all possible haste; in the meantime you can rent a 
second house, and when they come you can put 
them into that so as to separate them from my lady, 
your principal wife; and when she does arrive you 
* Oflicers who report to the Emperor all the news of 
the day, and act as spies upon the conduct of their 
brother officers. 
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have only to tell her that the affairs inside the - 


palace detain you ean so late that you are 
obliged to sleep there, and then you can every 
now and then go and spend the evening with the 
family of your second lady.” “This,” answered 
his master, “‘is the only practicable plan you have 
proposed, but there is one objection to it; suppose 
my wife were by any chance to hear of the real 
state of the case, the uproar she would make would 
be sufficient to render life unbearable, and what 
should Idothen? “It will not be difficult,” said 
the servant, ‘‘so to deceive my mistress, we have 
only to be a little careful and there is no chance of 
her ever hearing anything about the matter.” After 
a little more conversation of this kind, the master 
doubting and the servant assuring, it was finally 
arranged that they should carry out the last plan 
of the old man, namely, to send him to Shangtung 
with a letter, bring Heu-heung and his family to 
the capital, and then to provide them with a separate 
ne from that in which Shoo-chéng was to 
ve. 

The old man started on the same day, being fear- 
ful lest they should be interrupted by the arrival 
of the principal wife before key had completly 
carried out their plan. He hired a boat and travelled 
night and day into Shangtung, and when there he 
made straight for the little house on the mountain 
side. What was his astonishment when he could 
find no traces of the place; not only could he not 
discover any living being, but house and all, all was 

one, and the ground bore evident marks of there 

aving been a recent fire on it. He looked round 
him for some one of whom to make enquiries, but 
on the barren sides of a dangerous mountain it was 
not likely that there would be any inhabitants, and 
his search proved fruitless. After gazing some time 
at the charred and blackened surface of the ground, 
as if he could learn something from that, he came 
to the conclusion that the only thing to be done 
was to return as quickly as he could to the capital, 
inform his master, and return to him the letter 
which he had been unable to deliver. This there- 
fore he did, and Choo-lun was naturally much 
grieved at hearing his recital, indeed when he 
thought of Keaou-choo, so gentle and loving, he 
could not refrain from shedding bitter tears at the 
idea that he was never to meet her again; for he 
could not think of any plan whereby to trace the 
family, and of course gave them up for lost. But 
when the first rush of grief had subsided the pleasing 
thought presented itself that there was no, longer 
anything to dread from Shoo-chéng, and such was 
the fear he entertained of his wife that this recollec- 
tion served in no slight degree to soothe his sorrow. 

The autumn was now quickly passing away, and 
without noticing it he found that the winter had 
arrived. Now it wason the first day of the eleventh 
moon that Choo-lun arose as usual, washed, dressed 
and took a slight refreshment before he presented 
himself at the morning levée.*° The audience 
finished, he returned home to breakfast, and had 
just taken in his hand the bowl of rice which formed 
the staple of the meal, when one of his official ser- 


*The Emperor's audiences are always held at break 
of day. 
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vants hastily entered the apartment and informed 
him that his lady had at that moment arrived. 
Although Choo-lun had been now daily expecting 
her to make her appearance for some few days past, 
yet when he heard that she was actually in the 
capital, so great was the terror inspired by the 
thoughts that rushed into his mind, that he let 
the basin he held in his hand, and it fell to the 
ground breaking into a hundred pieces. The old 
servant ran forward and cleared away the debris, 
and Choo-lun, turning to the messenger, asked him 
who had come to inform him of his wife’s arrival. 
The man answered that no one had come to announce 
her ladyship, but that one large chair and two 
smaller ones had just then stopped at the door, and 
according to the chairbearers it was her ladyship 
herself and two attendants; he also added that 
there appeared to be no menservants following them. 
A feeling of sickening dread passed through the 
heart of our hero, but gathering up his courage he 
went out into the hall, accompanied by the old ser- 
vant, and gave orders to have the middle gates 
thrown open and the chairs brought in and set 
down. This was soon done, and in less time than 
it takes to relate it he found himself standing face 
to face with his formidable spouse. The other chairs 
contained the wife of the old domestic and an ex- 
cessively ugly and deformed young woman, but not, 
Choo-lun observed, the same slave girl who waited 
on his wife when he left home. He also noticed 
that in coming up the hall Shoo-chéng had led her 
by the hand and treated her in a manner so affec- 
tionate that he at once made up his mind that she 
was no servant, though what her real station could 
be he was quite at a loss to discover. 

The first greeting of the husband and wife, in 
which there was no great display of affection, bein 
over, Choo-lun aske Shoo-cione why no one ha 
been sent on to announce their arrival, in order to 
have given him time and opportunity to have pre- 
eat for her reception and to have sent some of 

is attendants to conduct her to his place of abode. | 
“For this reason,” answered his wife, “1 thought it 
very probable that while here in the capital, you had 
taken advantage of your opportunities and deceived 
me, now if there had been anything wrong going 
on, and I had sent you notice of my coming, as a 
matter of course, you would have removed all traces 
of your evil doings at once, and have been ready to 
receive me as if nothing had eileen whereas by 
coming upon you unexpectedly I should have caught 
you in the act, and you would have had no poe te 
Choo-lun hastened to assure her in answer to this, 
that he had been living a most quiet and sober life 
all alone in Peking, and had not in the smallest 
matter transgressed her orders, and begged her not 
to be so exceedingly suspicious of him. “That,” 
answered Shoo-chéng, “is because you are afraid to 
do anything wrong in the capital itself, but on the 
road up here, you will find it hard to make me 
believe that you did not do something which you 
would be ashamed to let me know.” “ Really,” an- 
swered Choo-lun with a look of assumed innocence, 
“‘yeally you are too suspicious of me, the journey 
did not consume more than twenty odd days, and I 
was, a8 you know, obliged to use all haste in order 
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to ensure my arriving in Peking before the examina- 
tion ordered by the Emperor, what leisure then 
could I have had for taking pleasure and loitering 
about, but if you will not believe my declaration, 
you have only to enquire of the old man who ac- 
companied me and he will tell you the same thing.” 
“He,” answered Shoo-chéng, “is of course in 8 
league with you, and I might ask him a long time 
before I could get anything like the truth out of 
him, but you need not flatter yourself you are go- 
ing to deceive me, for sooner or iter shall find 
out all about it. But on the first day of my ar- 
rival I do not wish to quarrel with you so we will 
drop the subject, only there is that bird carved in 
stone that I gave you as a keepsake when you left, 
and which you promised to look at continually in 
order to ea) me always in your thoughts, and to re- 
turn to me should we ever be so fortunate as to meet 
again. I said, if you remember, that it was one of 
& pair, which pair wasan emblem of husband and 
wife, when we were parted they were divided, and 
now that we are by the blessing of heaven once more 
restored to each others arms, let the Yuen and the 
Yang also be re-united.” On hearing these words 
Choo-lun turned pale, and, breaking out into a cold 
perspiration, began trembling from head to foot, and 
answered with a stammer, ‘“‘Th-th-the Yu-yuen and 
the Ya-ya-yang! Oh yes, I-I-I’ve ta-ta-taken great 
ca-ca-care of it, I-I-I'll gi-gi-give it t-t-to you to-to- 
to-morrow.” “ But,” answered his wife, “ you pro- 
mised to carry it about on your person as a souvenir 
of me, that on looking at it you might think of me 
why then have you not got it with you now? it’s 
very evident that the moment you left the house 
bi threw all thoughts of your wife behind your 
ack.” “iow da-da-dare I,” replied Choo-lun, 
“ d-d-do such a th-th-thing as th-th-that, I c-c-can 
as-s-s-sure you that I have it qu-qu-quite safe.” 
“If you have it quite safe,” answered Shoo-chéng, 
‘‘T suppose it is in this house, and the best thing 
you can do will be to go and bring it here; if you 
stand there trembling in that way you will only con- 
firm my suspicions, that you have given it to some 
one whom you love better than me, and the only 
way to convince me to the contrary will be to show 
me that it is still in your possession.” Choo-lun 
finding that he would not be able to deceive his wife 
in this matter, replied, “How dare I to have given 
away to another person the charm which my wife 
gave me asa souvenir of herself; but I will tell you 
the truth, we were attacked by robbers in Shantung, 
and while I was flying from them to save my life 
I think it must have fallen to the ground, and in 
my hurry did not notice the loss until it was too 
late. The reason that I trembled was partly the 
remembrance of that dav’s dangers and partly my 
dislike to tell you that I had lost your present.” 
“Whom,” replied his wife, ‘‘do you expect to cheat 
with this story, it will not succeed with me I can 
assure you, but since you fell among robbers, and 
et you appear to be without hurt, you must have 
n rescued by somebody, are you sure that you 
did not take the bird and present it to them in re- 
turn for their kindness.” Now it’s evident from this 
speech that she wanted her husband to speak the 
truth out, and then it would have been easy to 
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have explained matters thoroughly and to have sent 
and brought Keaou-choo up to the house, but Choo- 
lun fancying that his wife was just on the point of 
breaking out in a rage, was more than ever frightened 
and less inclined to declare the real state of the 
case, he therefore again stoutly declared that he had 
lost it and that he thought it must have fallen from 
his person as he was riding away from the robbers 
at full speed to save his life from their clutches. 
Shoo-chéng seeing that he was determined not to 
acknowledge in the slightest anything of his rela- 
tionship with Keaou-choo and her family, put her 
hand into her sleeve and drawing forth one of the 
two birds, said, ‘‘ You say you lost my present to 
you in Shantung, look at this and tell me what it 
is.” Choo-lun looked at the bird for a moment and 
saw that it was not the one his wife had given him 
when he left home, he therefore replied, ‘“ This is 
the one which you kept, and not that which I lost 
in Shantung, what a pity that the pair is now 
divided and that each one must remain solitary, de- 
rived of its mate. But I will take it to a famous 
jeweller here in the capital and order him to make 
one to match this, and so replace the one which has 
been so unfortunately lost.” “Have I not already 
told you,” replied Shoo-chéng, “ that this jewel was 
brought from a distant country, and that in the 
length and breadth of the Chinese empire it can- 
not be matched, how then can the jeweller make 
one like it? if you can find the one which is lost, 
then it will be well, but otherwise it must remain 
imperfect for all the jewellers in Peking.” ‘The 
original is already lost,” said her husband, “ of what 
use then to talk about that.” To this Shoo-chéng 
made no reply, but again looking in her sleeve she 
drew forth the other bird and exclaimed, “If you 
still persist in declaring that it is lost, what, may I 
ask, is this?” Choo-lun took the jewel and looked 
at it for a minute with earnestness, truly there 
could be no doubt that this was the very bird he 
had given to Keaou-choo, and the sight of it filled 
him with a hundred doubts and fears. However, 
he felt that he must force himselt to make come 
answer, so he said, “ All I can imagine is that this 
is a fairy gem, and must of necessity be united the 
one part to the other; so that when I lost the part 
which J had with me in Shantung, it possessed the 
power of flying back to Shaouhing, where you had 
the other half, and joining itself to its mate.” On 
hearing this, Shoo-chéng put on an sppearance of 
anger and answered, “ I‘ine nonsense, fine nonsense 
indeed, this you are talking, the jewel is not alive, 
how then could it possess the power of flying into 
my hand, cease this childishness and say at once to 
whom it was that you gave it, if you say it of your 
own accord I will forgive you all the more easily.” 
But Choo-lun could not be persuaded to confess, but 
adhered firmly to his old story, saying, ‘That which 
my wife presented to me as a keepsake how dare I 
ive away to anyone else? really I am not attempt- 
ing to impose upon you, I tell you the truth when 
I say that I lost it on the road.” You still say,” 
replied his wife, “that you are not trying to impose 
upon me, why it is as easy as possible to see that 
your words are all pretence and nonsense, perhaps 
you think that because you are a Chwang yuen and 
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have received a good appointment that I am afraid 
of you, and will not dare to annoy you, but if you 
go on in this way I can proms you that you will 
soon find out your mistake, and that it will not be 
long before 1 reckon up accounts with you and 
punish you as you deserve.” So saying, and accom- 
panying her threat with evary appearance of anger 
and vexation, she seized hold of the hand of the 
girl she had brought with her and dragged her into 
the house, leaving Choo-lun ina state of anxiety 
and trepidation, wondering how the bird, which was 
evidently that which he had given to Keaou-choo, 
had come into the possession of his wite. But al- 
though he was longing and burning with desire to 
know all about it, yet he had not the courage to go 
to his wife and put the question to her, but having 
seen his old servant’s wite go into the house with 
her mistress and then come out again and pass over 
to that part of the building where her husband was 
living, he determined to follow her and endeavour 
to learn the particulars from her. 

If you would wish to know what the old servant 
said you must take the trouble to turn to the next 
chapter, and you will find out. 

(To be continued.) 
——o 
EXPLANATORY NOTE TO “A CURE FOR JEALOUSY.” 
By CHARLES CARROLL, Esq. 

18. Han-sry.—Han-sin was a General of the Man 
dynasty (which lasted from r.c. 234 to a.p. 15), 
being once defeated he was obliged to fly for his 
life disguised as a common soldier. During his 
flight he came upon an old woman washing clothes 
by a river side, and on a bench near her he observed 
a basin of rice; being ready to die with hunger, he 
begged to be alluwed to take a few mouthfuls of 
her simple meal, and at once received permission, 
The sid. woman observing the avidity with which 
he swallowed it, said, ‘It is evident that you are 
in greater need of sustenance than I am, you had 
better finish the basin.” He gladly availed himself 
of this offer, and went on his way refreshed and 
strengthened. The General not long after was 

ain in power, and did not forget to reward the 
old woman. without whose kindness he would pro- 
bably have never been able to escape his enemies. 

——_-0--— 
ON THE LITERATI OF CHINA. 
(From the Chinese Recorder.) 

For my present a ai the gentry may be con- 
sidered as included in the literati, as China can 
scarcely be said to possess any class of men corres- 
ponding to the class known by that name among us, 
and the Chinese themselves would not, I think, re- 
cognize the distinction. Now in the first place I 
must divide the body of men known as the Literati 
into two classes—the literati proper and the so- 
called literati. 

The former are at present a comparatively small 
number of individuals and seem to be decreasing 
from year to year. They may be known on the 
streets by characteristics very like those which mark 
their brother sages in the west. They have gene- 
rally an antique appearance. wear the skull-cap 
irregularly on the head, look through a pair of large 
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spectacles, and carry under their arm an umbrella 
of Mrs. Gampish dimensions. They generally 
shuffle along the streets at an uneasy pace, and they 
are usually found to disappear with a jerk into a 
second-hand book shop or some other congenial 
retreat. ~ 

If you enter into any conversation with one of 
these men you are astonished at the amount of 
learning, bearing on his own country chiefly, which 
he has accumulated. The classics of course he can 
repeat, but he alvo knows intimately the voluminous 
annotations tothese. The histories of the various 
dynasties, the zreat men they produced, and the 
lives and works of the latter are all known to him. 
Not unfrequently too these learned men show an 
acquaintance not only with all that is orthodox but 
also with a large amount of heterodoxy. Thus 
they are often well informed in the history and 
literature of Buddhism. Nor do they leave unread 
the works of the Tauists,and Chwang-tsz, Lau-tsz, 
and Han-fei-tsz are better known to them than 
such men as Scotus Erizena and Roger Bacon are 
to their brethren in the West. 

Now these, who are genuine literati, seldom or 
never take part in local broils and disturbances. 
They rarely raise an outcry against foreizners— 
either against their religion or against their mere 
existence among the nitives. Though strictly 
orthodox and privately quite opposed to the intro- 


duction of anything barbarian, they like to leada - 


quiet philosopher's life, believing that the world can 
never become so good that there will not be some 
in it bad enough to leave Confucianism for even 
Christianity. 

But I come now to the second division—the so- 
called Literati, and it is to these that I wish more 
particularly to refer. They are of tolerably easy 
recognition in any Chinese city. They are gene- 
rally young looking and rather flashy, but those 
who are somewhat advanced in years generally 
wear a grave and haughty look. The cap is either 
adjusted perfectly straight on the head so that the 
ornament for the front is in a line with the nose, or 
else it is raked a little to the side. The long dress 
is as if fresh out of the folds—the shoes plain but 
neat, and everything about them argues punctilious- 
ness and a wish to appear well before the world. 
In one hand is usually a fan inscribed with a few 
verses, the work of a friend or companion. They 
are the very essence of politeness and there is an 
air of classic decorum about all their movements. 
These men, however, have very often only the name 
and external semblance of literati and are quite 
ignorant of their own history and literature. If 
you trv to open a conversation with them about the 
sacred books, they generally tell you that they stu 
died those books when young but now they have 
forgotten them. 

When the would—be-literary family is rich, a 
tutor is engaged to prepare the hope of the house 
for his “degree.” A weary time this wretch has— 
trying to impart to his pupil not only information 
but also the capacity of acquiring information. 
After several years “ grinding,” the promisi 
youth goes up to the examination and comes bac 
duly “plucked.” This, of course, is ill-luck, but 
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another trial is equally unsuccessful, and finally a 
literary title is obtained by purchase. 

It is indeel, a subject of much sorrow to the 
enuine literati in China that literary titles should 
e soll and so cheaply as they are now. 30 or 40 

dollars will in some places obtain the right to be res 
garded asa man of letters,and who would not pur- 
chase so enviable a distinction at that slight cost ! 
If the rich youth, however, ultimately succeed in 
obtaining his Siutsai® by examination, he from that 
moment struts with peacock mazniticence among 
the ignoble fowl which surround him; his claim to 
a literary character is beyond dispute; and he sheds 
a glory over the unlettered family to which he 
belongs. 

These examinations do not by any means form a 
test of a man’s general attainments, For many 
years the element of most importance in the first of 
the-o at least has been fine writing. Hfence those 
who seek for degrees pay more attention to stvle 
than the acquisition of knowledge, and the books 
most studied are the collections of literary essays. 
On several occasions attempts have been made to 
introduce reforms but without any permanent suc- 
cess, and the mode in which the thought is ex- 

ressed inay now count for more than the thouzht 
itself. Thus many of those who have actually 
obtuine:! literary honours in the proper way are 
yot without scholarly learning, and many know 
only the letter of the classics without being able 
to appreciate the inner gpirit. 

Suppose a foreigner is looking out for a teacher 
and he invites one of these so-called literati to 
introduce one to him. He is sure to be told of 
one whom the man knows, a person of vast eru- 
dition, deeply versed in the literature as well of 
modern as of ancient times, with an intellect 
clear as the sun, and whois at present out of offi- 
cial employment by some unfortunate accident. 
This prodigy of intelligence comes on the appointed 
day with his friend, and the two are very careful 
in going through the proper bows and other forms 
of politeness to be observed on a ceremonial visit. 
‘Well Sir,” says the foreigner, “ Your friend has 
told me that you are a very learned man, and as 
I want to knowas much asI can about your coun- 
try I hope you will become my teacher. Have 
you read any Buddhist works?” “Oh,” says the 
prodigy with a Pecksniflian smile, “we of the 
earned body do not read heretical writings.” “Oh 
no, of course, I ought to have known that. Well 1 
want to study the Pun ts'ao and some other works 
on animals and vegetables.” “Oh, I never read 
any of those—they are only for doctors and drug- 

ists.” ‘ Well, there were I believe some cele- 
rated authors under the Sung dynasty and I want 
to read some of their works—say those of Chow 
Leen-hi.” ‘“ Ah yes,” replies the prodigy, “ there 
were several illustrious scholars at that period but 
I am not acquainted with their works.” ‘Good! 

Oh, I was forgetting. Will you kindly tell me 
what you have read?” “T have read the Four 
Books and the Five Ning.| We of the learned de- 
nomination regard these as the most important of 
all books, and if one knows them he has enough 
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for this life.” Just imagine a German youth coming 
to England to study Enzlish life and literature with 
a teacher, and the man who offers himself for that 

ost stating as his qualifications that he had learned 
his Catechisin, Creed, How doth the Little Busy Bee, 
and Dersunsives to Early Piety. But suppose the 
foreigner engages the prodigy of learning and pro- 
ceeds to read the Tour Books with him, he soon 
finds that neither to these does his knowledge ex- 
tend. Ile can read the text and give the explana- 
tions which accompany it, but beyond these he is 
absolutely ignorant. Not only is he utterly unable 
to offer any original solution for a difficulty but he 
is also ignorant of all the parallel passaves which 
would throw light on the obscurity. Wherever 
Chu-hif fails him, he is utterly helpless. 

If again we turn to affairs external to their 
country, we find these so-called literati still more 
lamentably ignorant. Thus, for instance, with the 
foreign countries with which China is now on terms 
of friendship they have little or no acquaintance. 
Of England if they know anything they know 
little more than that it is a Jesus-worshipping, 
opium-selling country, perched on the northwest 
corner of the world and abutting on chaos. France 
is to them a country of similar barbarians wor- 
shipping the Lord of Heaven and a cross, some- 
times at peace and sometimes at war with England. 
America consists of a number of escaped Enzlish- 
men who some time ago successfully rebelled against 
England and who are so hopelessly barbarous that 
they have never yet been able to establish an Im- 
aren form of Government. Nor is it to be won- 

ered at that these so-called literati are thus devoid 
of knowledge, in as much as they seldom read a 
rood book, and possess scarcely any. Of some I 

ave been assured that they have not a single lite- 
rary work in their houses. Others have a few, such 
as classics, a book of quotations, two or three col- 
lections of essays, and a historical romance. These 
form the library, and whether read or not make 
their owner a literary man. This is as if one were 
to acquire at home a learned repute by having a 
library composed of the Bible, Macaulay’s Essays, 
the Book of Quotations, and Gulliver's Travels. 

Being thus grossly ignorant with reference as 
well to their own country as to foreign lands they 
resort to various devices in order to keep up their 
literary reputation. One of the commonest of these 
is abuse of heterodoxy, a practice in which they 
are often very inconsistent. Thus one of these in- 
dividuals will ridicule and revile the worshippi 
vf the popular deities, and will condemn in roun 
terms the whole system of Buddhism or Tauism as 
vile and pernicious. Yet this man’s wife, with his 
knowledge and consent, will frequent temples, burn 
incense, make vows, pray for the recovery of any 
sick meniber of the family, and consult the gods 
respecting the future. Speak to the husband on 
the subject and he will probably answer with a 
smile of conscious superiority :—‘ Oh, old women 
are fond of the clergy!” Nay more, these very 
men will themselves pray to the Queen of Ileaven, 
or the goddess of Eyes and Ears, or any other deity, 
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will learn Buddhist prayers, and consult Tauist 
fortune-te llers. 

Another device is the maintenance of a literary 
man in the family. Sometimes fora ridiculously 
small annual stipend a poor but accomplished 
scholar is retained in the household to serve the 
double purpose of educating the family and addin 
a literary savour to the house. Just asin lingland 
& man whose readings in literature consist of peru- 
sals of the Field and Furmers’ Magazine, educates 
his family, and acquires for his house a pious and 
literary repute by giving board-wages to a meek 
but secdy curate. These would-be literati are also 
among themselves a sort of Mutual-admiration So- 
ciety, and by praising and admiring each other, 
they seek to be regarded as genuine sages. The 
make little Confuciuses and Menciuses of eac 
other, and talk of doing in their “shoddy” estab- 
lishments, what Cheu-kung and Wen-wang did 

sago in the State. Does a guest come late to 
dinner, the host compliments him on his resem- 
blance to Confucius in being one who in his love of 
learning forgets the requirements of his body. 
Does the dolt sit silent during the meal, he is like 
the “ Master” who neither talked while eating nor 
spoke while sleeping. Does he keep his women 
kind in order, he is like one of those ancient wor- 
thies who first reduced their household to peace 
and then applied themselves to rectify the empire. 
So these moderns belicve for themselves and each 
other that there is only wanting the appearance of 
a Phoenix or a Unicorn, and then they will rise to 
power and recall the holy days of antiquity. 

Now it is these so-called literati who are gene- 
rally the promoters of the disturbances raised 
against foreigners. The poor peasants when left to 
themselves seldom object to our visits or residence, 
and in many places it is notorious that they rather 
like us. But they are very much under the power 
of a few rich or ambitious families who are jealous 
of any encroachment on their power and preroga- 
tives. ILence to Christianity and Western ideas in 
general as their latest opponents these “ brumma- 
gem” literati, whether in private or official life, 
show a very bitter hatred and determined hostility. 
They leave no underhand expedient untried—they 
resort to all sneaking and crafty devices, revive 
against Christians the scandals which had_ been 
originally invented against others and which had 
lain dead for a long period. Such are many of the 
vile calumnics set forth in the pamphlet which came 
lately into the hands of the missionaries at Tung- 
chow. Now if those who are genuine Confucianists, 
who believe in and love their venerable books and 
hoary doctrines, were strenuously to oppose all in- 
novations coming from foreign sources we should 
be bound to respect the feelings which prompt the 
antagonism. Nor less should we respect the simple 
unreasoniny faith in their many deities which.tho 
people have, if this faith should lead them to with- 
stand Christianity. But Ido not think we can res- 
pect those who are, (to borrow a metaphor applied 
to them by a zealous Contucianist,) merely frames 
on which the externals of a Confucianist are hung, 
and who have no internal merit or excellence what- 
ever. OvTIs. 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 221 of Vol. I. 

If, as Rémusat and Upham® appear to insist is 
the case, every monastic follower of Buddha be a 
riest, then Bandya or Bonzet must bo rendered into 
inglish by the word ‘clergyman.’ But there will 
still remain as much difference between Bandya and 
Sangha as, in Christian estimation, between an or- 
dinary parson of the present day, and one of the 
inspired primitive professors. Of old, the spirit 
descended upon all alike; and Sanzha was this 
hallowed and gifted conzregation. But the glory 
has passed away,and the term been long sanctified 
and set apart. So has, in part, and for similar 
reasons, the word Arhata. But Bandya, as a generic 
title, and Bhikshu, Sravaka, and Chailaka,{ as ape- 
cific ones, are still every-day names of every-day 
people, priests, if it must be so, but as I conceive, 
ascetics or monks merely. In the thick night of 
ignorance and superstition which still envelopes 
ibet, the people fancy they yet behold Arhatas in 
the persons of their divine Lamas. No such im- 
agination however possesses the heads of the fol- 
lowers of Buddha in Nepaul, Ceylon, or Indo-China; 





* Bhikshu now appears to be the word rendered 
priest by us in Ceylon. But it is unquestionably 
mendicant, holy beggar, as Thero is Niyaka or Superior 
and Upisika Servitor, of a Convent. See Fahian, 12, 
172, 234. 

+The possible meaning of this word has employed 
in vain the sagacity of sundry critics. In its proper 
form of Bandya ( Vandya ), it is pure Sanskrit, signify- 
ing a person entitled to reverence, and is derived from 
Vandana, 

Equally curions and instructive is it to find in the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism the solution of so many 
enigmas collected by travellers from all parts of Asia; 
e grige, Elphinstone’s mound is a genuine Chaitya, and 
its proper name is Manikdlaya, or the place of the 
precious relic. The mound isa tomb temple. The 
“tumuli eorum Christt allaria” of the poet, is more 
true of Buddhism than even of the most perverted 
model of Christianity ; the canse being probably the 
sume, originally, in reference to both creeds, viz., per- 
secution and martyrdom, with consequent divine hon- 
ours to the sufferers. The Pauddhas, however, have 
in this matter gone a y further in the descending 
scale of representative adoration than the Catholics ; 
for they worship the mere image of that structure which 
is devoted to the enshrining of the relics of their 
saints ; they worship the architectural model or form of 
the Chaitya. 

The Chaitya of Sambhuniath in Avpav7 is affirmed to 
cove Jyolé ritpya Swayambhu, or the self-existent, in 
the form of flame: nor was there ever anything erelu- 
sive of theism in the connection of tomb and teinple: 
for Chaityas were always dedicated to the Celestial 
Buddhas, not only in Nepau?, but in the plains of 
India, as the Chaityas of Sunchi, of Gyd, and of Bag, 
demonstrate. The Dhydnt Buddhas appear in the 
oldest monuments of the continent and islands. 

t Buddhist monachism agrees surprisinyly with 
Christian, whether owing to Nestorian infusion amony 
the Uighurs or otherwise. Thus there are several orders 
of monks in both; in the former mendicant saints, 
naked or seantly clothed saints,and learned saints like 
the Franciscans, Dominicans, ete., and all of both 
creeds are usually social though hermits also be found. 
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though in the last mentioned country the name 
Arhata is popularly applied to the modern order of 
the clergy, an order growing there, as in Nepaul, (if 
my opinions be sound) out of that deviation from 
the primitive genius and type of the system which 
resulted necessarily from its popular diffusion as 
the rule of life and practice of hale nations. 

In conclu-ion I would ob-erve, that, in my anpre- 
hension, Rému-at’s interpretation of the various 
senses of the Triadic doctrine is neither very com- 
plete, nor very accurate. In a relizious point of 
view, by the fir-t member is understoo lt the founder 
of the croed, and all who, following his steps, have 
reached the full rank of a Mahiyamka Buddha, 
by the second, the law or scripiures of the sect ; and 
by the third, the congregation of the faithful, or 
primitive church, or body of original disciples, or 
any an'l every assemblage of true, t.¢., of concventual 
ascefical observera of the law, past or present. 

Ina philo-ovhical light, the presedence of Bud- 
dha or of Dharmvindicates the theistic or atheistic 
school. With the former, Buddha is intellectual 
easence,§ the cllicient cause of all, and underived. 
Dharma is inaterial esvence,|| the plastic cause, and 
underived, a co-equal biunity with Buddha; or else 
the plastic cause, as before, but dependent and de- 
rived from Buddha. Sangha is derive from, and 
compounded of Buddha and Dharma, is their col- 
lective energy in the state of action; the immediite 
operative cause of creation, its type or its avent.**® 
With the latter or atheistic schools, Dharma is 
Diva natura, matter as the sole entity, invested 
with intrinsic activity and intelligence, the etlicient 
and material cause of all. 

Buddha is derivative from Dharma, is the active 
and intelligent force of nature, first put off from it 
and then operating upon it. Sangha is the reside 
of that operation; is embryotic creation, the type 
and sum of all specific forms, which are spontane- 
ously evolved. from the union of Buddha with 
Dharma.*{ The above are the principal distinc- 
tions; others there are which I cannot venture here 
to dwell on. 

With rezard to Rémusat’s remark, “on voit que 
es trois noms sont placés sur le méme niveau, comme 


§ Bolhandtmaka iti Buddha, ‘the intellectual essence 
is Buddha.’ 

| Dheran taka ite Dharma, ‘the holding, sustain- 
ing or containing substance is Dharma.’ Again, Pra- 
kriteswari iti Vrajaa, ‘the material goddess is Prajna,’ 
one of the names of Dharma. The word Prajna is 
compounded of the intensive prefix pra, and jaane 
wisdom, or gra, to know. It imports the supreme 
wis:'lom of nature. Dharme is the universal substratum, 
is that which supports all form and quality in space, 
The Bewlidha Dharos is the exact equivalent of the 
Rrahmaanical Matra. Mater is that which measures 
space ; Dharma that which supports form and quality 
in spaces both are very just and philosophical ideas 
relative to what we call matter and substanee. The 
substans or supporter of all phienomena, whatever its 
nature, 1s Dierruea, 

** Samudayatmika iti Sangha, ‘the multitudineus 
easence is Saaglue:” multitule is the diagnosis of the 
versatile universe, as unity is of that of abstraction. 

*t Prajnaopontmakam Jaytah, from Prajna and 
Upaya, the world. Upaya is the energy of Prajna. 
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les trois représentations des mémes étres dans les 
planches de M. Hodyson avec cette différence que sur 
celles-ci, Sangha est a droite, et Dharma @ gauche,” I 
may just add, that the placing of Sungha to the right 
isa merely ritual technicality, conformable to the 
pujé of the Dukshind -hdras,* and that all the philo- 
sophers and relizionists are agreed in postponing 
Sangha to Dharma, 

I possess very many drawings exbibiting the ar- 
rangement mentioned by Reévusat; but all sub- 
servient to mere ritusl purposes and consoquently 
worthy of no serious a:tention. The WWalantara, or 
variorum text of the 7’) dris of the present day, 
displays an infinite variety of formula,t illustrated 
by corresponding sculptural anJ picturial devices, 
embodied in those works, and transferred from 
them to the walls an interior of temples existing 
all over the valley of Nepaul. 


THE SWABHAVIKA] DOCTRINE. 


1. All things are governed or perfected by Swab- 
hiva:{ I too am governed by Swabhava. (Ashta 
Sdhasrika.) 

2. It is proper for the worshipper at the time of 
worship to reflect thus: I am .Nirlipta,§ and the 
ohject of my worship is Nirlipta; Iam that God 
(Iswara) to whom I address myself. Thus medi- 
tating, the worshipper shou'd make pd to all the 
celestials: for example, to Vajra Satwa Buddha, let 
him pay his adorations, first, by recollecting that 
all things with their Via Mantras come from 
Swabhiva in this order:—from the réja|| of the 
letter Y, air; from that of the letter R, fire; from 
that of the letter V, or B, water; and from that of 
the letter L, earth; and from that of the letter 8S, 
Mount Sumeru. On the summit of Sumeru is a 
lotos of precious stones, and above the lotos,a moon 
erescent, upon which sits, supremely exalted, Vajra 
Satwa. And as all (other) things proceed from 
Swabhiva, so also does Vajra Sutwa, thence called 
the self-existent.** (ja Kanda.) 

All things and beings (in the versatile universe ) 
which are alike perishable, false as a dream, treach- 
erous as @ mirae, proceed, according to some, from 
Swabhava (nature), and according to others, from 
God (Iswara); and hence it is said, that Swabhiava 





* The theistic sects so call themselves, styling their 
opposites, the Swabhavihas and Prajnikas, Vama- 
chares. The Pauranikas, too, often designate the 
Tuntrikas by the latter name, which is equivalent to 
left-handed, 

t See the classified enumeration of the principal ob- 
jects of Buuddha worship appended to this paper. 

t Sia, own, and bhava, nature. —Idiosyncrasis, 

§ Intact and intangible, independent. 

| Root, ra-lix, seed. 

** This may teach us caution in the interpretation of 
terms. I understand the dogma to announce, that in- 
finite intelligence is as inueh a part of the system of 
nature as finite. The mystic allusion to the alphabet 
imports nothing more than its being the indispensable 
instrument and means of knowledge or wisdom, which 
the Buddhists believe man has the capacity of perfect- 
ing up to the standard of inlinity. 
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and Iswarsa are essentia'ly one, differing only in 
name.** (Ashta Sdhasrika.) 

4. At the general dissolution of all things, the 
four eloments shall beabsorbed in Stinydkdra-Akdsa 
(sheer space) in this order :—earth in water, water 
in fire, tire in air, and air in Akasa, and Akdjsa in 
Sunyita, and Sunyata in Tathata,® and Tathata in 
Buldha, (which Maha Stinyatit) .nd Buddha in 
Bhivana, and Bhavana in Swabhsva. And when 
existence is again evolved, each sh iil in the inverse 
order, progress from the other. Trouin that Swab- 
hava, which communicates its pro) rty of intinity 
to Akasa, proceeded into being, in .\kisa, the letter 
A, and the rest of the letters; and from the letters 
Adi-Budlhaf and the other Buddhas ; and from 
the Buddhas the Bodhi-Satwas, and from them the 
five elements, with their Vija Mantras.§ Such is 
the Swabh ivika Sansira; which Sansira (universe) 
constantly revolves between Pravritti and Nirvriiti, 
like a potter’s wheel. (Divya Avadina). 

5. Mahi Stinyaté is, according to som» Swabhiava, 
and avcording to others, Iswara; it is like the ethe- 
real expins, and self-sustained. In that Maha 
Stinvati, the letter A, with the Vija Mantra of 
Upavya,|| and the chief of all the Vija Mantras of 
the letters, became manifest. (Rakshd Bhayarati.)** 

6. Some say creation is from God: if so, what is 
the uso of Yatna or of Karma?*t That which 
made all things, will preserve and destroy them; 
that which governs Nirvritti governs Pravritti also. 
(Buddha Charitra Kavya.) 

7. The Sandal tree freely communicates its frag- 
rance to him who tears off its bark. Who is not 
delighted with its odour? It is from Swabhiva. 
(Kalpalaté.) 

8. The elephant’s cub, if he find not leafless and 
thorny creepers in the green wood, becomes thin. 
The crow avoids the ripe mango.*{ The cause is 
still Swabhava. ' (Kalpalatd.) 





** Sve note on No. 8, on the Yatnika system. 

* Tauthata, says the comment, is Satya Jayana; and 
Bharana is Bhava or Satta, z. e., sheer entity. 

fF Sce note on quotation 1 of section of Adi-Budidha, 

t Here again I might repeat the caution and remark 
at quotation 2. I have elsewhere observed that Sora. 
bhavika texts, differently interpreted, forin the basis of 
the Aiswaritka doctrine, as well as that the Buddhas 
of the Swabhavikas, who derive their capacity of 
identifving themselves with the first cause from nature, 
which is that cause, are as largely gifted as the Buddhas 
of the Atswarikas, deriving the same capacity from 
Adi-Budidha, who is that cauce, See remarks on Réemu- 
aat apud Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, Nos. 32, 
33, and 34. 

€ A. Cunningham has found this literal symbolic re- 
presentation of the elements, and also that of the triad 
at Bhilsa. See his Bhilsa Topes, p. 355 f. 

|| Upiya, the expedient, the energy of nature in a 
state of activity. See the note on No. 6 of the scction 
Adi-Sungh. 

** The Raksha Bligavatt is the same work as the 
Prajna Paramita. 

*+Sce the note on quotation 9 of this head. Yatna 
and Aarma may here be rendered by intellect and 
morality. 

*+ These are assumed facts in Natural History ; but 
not correct. 
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9. Who sharpened the thorn? Who gave their 
variel forms, colours, and habits to the deer kind, 
and to the birds? Swabhava! It isnot according to 
the will (ichchhd) of any; and if there be no desire 
or intention, there can be no intender or designer.* 
(Buddha Charitra.) 

10. The conch, which is wortiy of all praise, 
brizht as the moon, rated first among excellent 
thinys, and which is benevolent to all sentient be- 
ings, thourh it be itself insensate, yields its melo- 
dious music, purely by reason of Swabhiva. (Kal- 


palatd.) 


1]. That hands and feet, and belly and back, 
and head, in fine, organs of whatever kind, are found 
in the womb, the wise have attributed to Swabhava; 
and the union of the soul or life (Atma) with body, 
is also Swabhiva. (Juddha Charitra Kavya.) 

12. From Swabhiiva (nature) all things proceeded; 
by Swabhava all things are preserved. All their 
differences of structure and of habits are from Swa- 
bhava: and from Swabhava comes their destruction. 
All things are regulated (suddha) by Swabhava. 
Swabhava is known asthe Supreme. (Puijé Adnda, 
from the Rakshd Bhayavati, where the substance is 
found in sundry passiges.) 

13. Akdsha is Swabhavika, because it is estab- 
lishod, governed pertected (suddha), by its own force 


or naturo. All things are absorbed in it: it is un- 
created or eternal; it is revealed by its own force ; 
it is the essence (A’tma**) of creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction; it is the essence of the five 
elements; it is infinite; it is intellectual essence 
(Bodhandtmika). The five colours are proper to it; 
and the five Buddhas; and the letters. It is Sun- 
yata; self-supported; omnipresent: to its essence 
belong both Pravritti and Nirvritti. 


(To be continued.) 


* Here is plainly announeed that denial of self-con- 
sciousness or personality in the causa causarum which 
constitutes the great defect of the Swabhavika phil- 
osophy : and if this denial amount to athcism, the 
Swabhavikas are, for the most part, atheists: their 
denial also of a moral ruler of the universe being a 
necessary sequel to it. Excepting, however, a small 
and mean sect of them, they all affirm eternal necessary, 
entity ; nor do any of them reject the soul's existence 
beyond the grave, or the doctrine of atonement. Still 
Newton's is, upon the whole, the right judgment, ‘Deus 
sine providentia et dominio nihil est nisi fatum et natura.’ 
The Swablurvikea attempts to deity nature are but a sad 
confusion of cause and effect. But, in a scrious re- 
ligious point of view, I fail to perceive any superiority 
possessed by the immaterial pantheism of the Brah- 
manists over the material pantheism of the Buddhists, 
M-tempsyehosis and absorption are common to both. 
Both admit eternal necessary entity or a substans for 
phenomena ; both admit intellect ; both deny two 
classes of phmnomena as well as two substantes for 
them ; both allirm the homogencousness and unreality 
of all phwnomena, and lastly, both leave the person- 
ality and active dominion of the causa causarum in 
obscurity. 

**()ne comment on the comment says, A’tma here 
means sthan or alaya, t. c., the whi of creation, ete. 
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MINERALS FOUND IN SIAM. 

Siam interests the mineralogist by the curious 
nature of some of its productions, and the valuable 
character of others. 

Gold is abundant in parts of the range of hills 
which form the backbone of the Malay Peninsula, 
and on those same hills lies many a neglected for- 
tune in the shape of stream-tin. 

Of the hills to the north and northwest of Siam 
little is known. The late Sir Robert Schomburgh 
gave me some magnetic iron ore obtained by him 
in the Laos country not far from Chieng Mai. This 
excellent ore is converted by the natives into swords 
and tools of superior quality. Some of the iron, 
run into cakes about half an inch in thickness, is 
brought to Bangkok for conversion into iron rice 
bowls, which are not only largely used in Siam but 
are exported in quantities to Java. 

Korat and other districts to the northeast of Siam 
were visited by the unfortunate traveller Moubot, 
and declared to be rich in various ores, a report con- 
firmed by subsequent French travellers from Cam- 
bodia. 

At Nophburi, about a hundred miles north of 
Bangkok, are copper ores, which, judging by the 
surface specimens I collected (sulphuret, and blue 
and green carbonate), are very rich, and should not 
be allowed longer to lie waste. An English mining 
engineer visited the spot and was so impressed by 
the rich specimens he ;rot close to the surface that 
he determined to work the mine, but unfortunately 
was carried off by jungle-fever at the very com- 
mencement of his work. The hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are of dark blue limestone, and in some 
places sandstone. 

The hills which divide Siam from its Cambodian 
provinces have the reputation of being goldbearing, 
and very fine specimens of gold in quartz have been 
brought from Kabin, the northernmost pass on this 
range. The nobleman who shewed me tle speci- 
mens wished to work the setts, but required foreign 
pumps and machinery for the purpose. [fis pro- 
motion to the governorship of another province 
made his enterprize in this direction. 

elieve in the richness of the Kabin vold field 
but I do not advise my countrymen to take to gold- 
hunting in Siam. There have been several attempts, 
without any success, and attended by awful fatality. 

From metals I pass to precious stones. The pro- 
vince of Chanthabun in South Eastern Siam is 
rendered remarkable by a hill called the ‘ mountain 
of jewels.’ on and around which are found large 
numbers of corundums, mostly very coarse. I visited 
the place and found it to be a detached hill, consist- 
ing apparently of grey micaceous schist. On the 
summit were some lumps of pumice, and the slopes 
were covered with red baked clay or laterite. The 
alluvium in the plain around was clay of a red, and 
in places purple colour. The corundum was obtained 
in small pits, a few feet deep, at the foot of the 
hilJ, and was also often picked up in the neighbour- 
ng fields, or found on the roads in the furrows of cart 
wheels. I -picked up some coarse stuff fit only for 
vonversion into emery powder, and procured my 

ecimens of better quality, by purchase and ex- 


change, from cottagers in the neighbourhood. 
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The majority of pieces are rough fragments of 
hexagonal prisyms of two or three inches in diameter, 
portions of hexagonal plates, striated parallel to 
the sides of the hexagon. Some of the pieces are 
tran-lucent, others opaque. The colour is irregu- 
larly distributed, the same crystal containing patches 
of various colours, blue, green, yellow, etc. The 
yellow lumps (oriental topaz) are the most prized. 
A sky blue stone of about three carats, and a bluish 
cat’s-cye or asteria of the same size pleased me more 
than any other specimens I saw. Many of the 
stones exhibit dichroism, that is, appear blue when 
looked through in the direction of the longer axis 
of the crystal, and green or brownish yellow when 
looked through in the direction of the shorter axis. 
I sent one of these dichroitic lumps to a jeweller; 
when returned to me cut and facetted, it had lost 
all its translucency and was almost black. Speci- 
mens of these Siamese corundums may be seen in 
the sapphire case at the British Museum. 

With the corundums at the ‘mount of jewels’ 
are found numerous garnets, some of them of la 
size, and atlording tine carbuncles when properly 
cut. They are much used by the Siamese for ring- 
stones, but the lapidaries do not hollow out the 
back of the stone as is done in Europe and conse- 
sai is stones are not as effective as they 
miht be. 

also procured at the same place numerous 
small crystals of zircon, some rock crystals, some 
small green crystals, apparently idocrase, and a few 
coarse lumps of a mineral new to me and to those 
mineralogists to whom I have shewn it. 

The ‘mount of jewels’ is not worked in any regu- 
lar manner. It is ye property, and finders of 
precious stones are liable to punishment if they do 
not hand over their treasure to the authorities. 
About five years ago an Indian jewel merchant ob- 
tained a concession of it from the late king, but he 


. fell sick before he had used his rights, and his death 


caused the concession to lapse. 

A day's journey from the ‘ mount of jewels’ is a 
range of hills called Nawong, whereat, according 
to information given me by the Deputy Governor 
of the province, there may be found numerous 
rubies. I had not the opportunity of visiting the 

lace. 
: HENRY ALABASTER. 


———O———— 
CHINESE CORONERS. 


The Coroner (4 { ef Wu-tsoh,) in China is a 


very ancient, but very subordinate officer; he has 
little rank and less pay. There are two or three in 
a IZien or district, according to its extent. Twenty- 
four taels (£3) as salary, and small fees at each in- 
quest, are a good salary. The children of a coroner 
are not eligible for the literary examinations, with- 
out special permission from the throne; the qualifi- 
cation for the post consists in the study of the 


coroner’s manual ( 5E co ae Si-yuen-luh) written 
in A.D. 1247. The district magistrate, or collector 


as he may be also called, convenes the court, and 
the coroner, as his assessor, makes an elaborate ex- 
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ternal examination of the body, and applies certain 
rude tests, such as boiling the body. ‘The organs of 
generation are carefully examined in the case of a 
female subject. When a man commits suicide from 
oppression, persecution, or mercilvss dunning, a re- 


port called a i Pau-ch'ing is made to the col- 
lector. If the report is false the head men of the 
tything may send in a document called Al nF 


If this should satisfy the collector he does not hold 
the inquiry. There is no inquest necessary but in 
any case of sudden or violent death, unless a com- 
pe or report be made by some related or credita- 
le person, or by the constable. If there be no re- 
ort, there is no inquest. Sometimes persons are 
ound dead in desolate places, with mud plastered 
over the eyes, nose, ears, and mouth, and their 
clothes not disturbed or removed, nor their money 
and trinkets taken away. This is put down to 
spiritual agency, and no inquiry is held. Such per- 
sons have been generally “ bad subjects,” and the 
popular deci-ion as to their death seems akin to the 
open verdict of “Died by the visitation of God.” 
Litigation, revenge, and conspiracy lie at the bottom 


of most of these inquests in China. Dead bodies’ 


are sometimes placed upon premises, and suicide 1s 
voluntarily committed to spite an enemy. 
r. Porter Situ, M.B. 
——_-9-———— 
RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
(Translated from the National Zeitung) 

We have heard more than once of the introduc- 
tion of the German military system into Japan. 
The following interesting facts on this subject are 
from a letter by an officer of the Prussian man of 
war “Jlertha,” which is at present cruising in 
Japanese waters. 


The Japanese province of Kishiu, or Kii x 


is one of the six provinces of the so-called Nan kat 
do, ‘Region of the South Sea,’ and forms a pro- 
minent cape of the southern coast of Nippon, with 
an extensive and much indented sea-coast. The 


capital of the province is Waka-yama All Pik ily 
well situated on the river Ki no gawa. The Prince 
of Kishiu is almost independent of the government 
in Yedo. Some time ago he formed the resolution 
to arm and equip his troops in European fashion. 
With this object he bought several thousand Zund- 
nadel-guns and requested that a person might be 
sent out with them who should instruct his people 
in the use of the same. <A pensioner was accord- 
ingly despatched and began to exercise the Japanese. 
At the time of our visit he had been sixteen 
months there. Our Chargé d Affaires in Yokohama 
was invited by the prince to come with the Ilertha 
to see his troops. We had heard this in Yokohama 
and therefore as we knew how little a Japanese is 
suited by his habits of life to be a soldier, we ex- 
pected to find a host of Japanese making all manner 
of exercises with their weapons. But what did we 
behold ? 

We were first invited toa parade. We betook 
eurselves on horseback to a great exercise ground, 
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where four battalions, each of 600 strong, appeared 
arranged one behind the other. They were manceu- 
vred according to the Prussian regulations. The 
grip was splendid, we only heard one jerk in the 
whole battalion. They afterwards formed most 
various columns and deployed, then fell back again 
with the greatest precision. Each body reverting 
exactly to its former position. 

Later I requested of our commander three days 
leave of absence, and addressed myself to Kishiu, 
who treated us in a friendly manner, and I took 
advantage of the opportunity to make myself ac- 
quainted with all the military arrangements. 

We first visited the cartridge factory. Here 
cartridges for the Zundnidel gun were made by the 
Japancse as with us. The factory turned out daily 
10,000 pieces of sharp cartridges. We then in- 
spected several barracks. The rooms were arranged 
as with us exactly. As soon us we entered all stood 
bolt upright, and the sub-lieutenant made the cus- 
tomary salute. How the people came to this way 
of life we can only understand by a knowledge of 
the life of the Japanese generally. Here in the 
barrack the soldier must sleep on a bed, though the 
Japanese usually lies on a straw mat; here he must 
sit upon a chair or bench, though he usually squats 
upon the ground. The Japanese never eat flesh, 
but only fish and poultry; Kishiu has brought up 
his soldiers to eat beef. They knew nothing of 
European shoc-leather—the Japanese wear stockings 
and straw sandals—but now they are shod in our 
fashion. Their peculiar cotffure has had to give 
way, acd their hair is cut in military style ; their 
whole life indeed, while in service, they have been 
compelled to change. 

After the barracks we went to see the military 
schools, in which at this time some sixty ensigns 
were being educated. Also these were organized 
precisely in the same fashion as ours. At their head 
was & Director, the Major Okamoto, an acute gentle- 
man, with whom we could communicate in German. 
He had been the Interpreter of Prince Kishiu. He 
understood nearly everything when we spoke Ger- 
man plainly to him, but he did not speak much 
himself, although he could read German. He is en- 
thusiastic and industrious, managed his military 
school in the best manner, and possessed different 
German works on military art translated into 
Japanese. In the library of the school we found 
Japanese guides in fortitication, tactics, and artillery. 
His lectures were attended by almost all the officers, 
and he had accommodation in his large lecture 
room for some 300 listeners. 

Military duty and a three years’ period of service 
has been introduced into the province of Kishiu. 
At present there are eight battalions formed; 
besides these there is a body of cavalry of 150 men, 
which is called out only on special service, two bat- 
teries of mountain artillery, which can be taken to 
pieces and carried on horses, and they have also a 
corps of pioneers. | 

The three latter kinds of armament Kishiu has 
deferred to a later period. His object has been at- 
tained. With a limited purse he has shown the 
Japanese that in himself they shall not be deceived, 
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which has often beon the case in respect of English- 
men and Frenchmen. The agent of these changes 
has a yood monthly allowance from the prince, who 
has promised him a liberal reward on his departure 
for his native country. 
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Social Life of the Chinese. A daquer- 
reotype of Daily Life in China, By the Rev. Justus 
Doolittle, fourteen years Missionary at Foochow. 
Fdited by the Rev. Paxton Hood. With 150 illus- 
trations. London: Bickers & Sons, Leicester Square. 

This volume by an American Missionary of long- 
standing and much ee in China appeared 
two or three years ago, but we deem it not out of 
place to callattention to it ag it appears to have been 
somewhat overlooked. Its author is one of those 
industrious men of the oft-malizned missionary body 
who seems to have lost no opportunity of noting the 
idiosyneracies of the Chinese as they are exhibited 
in their every-day life and in their ordinary customs. 
Those who would know the Chinese must seek to 
learn what their Aewet-kti is; kiwet-kii means custom, 
its etymology refers to the square and the rule by 
which everything is done. He is the creature of 
custom pre-eminently; hence the tramm=Iled state 
of his existence. This iron rule pervades everything 
and prevailseverywhere. We therefore think it not 
inappropriate to point out and recommend this book 
as a key to much that requires to be known on this 
topic. Ilere the reader has ina very neat volume 
s mass of information fully illustrated, and a great 
part of which is not to be found elsewhere. Nearly 
two-thirds of the contents appeared in the China 
Mail, which is no small recommendation, for that 
paper used to stand high in public estimation, and 
would not have inserted any unreliable or unsub- 
stantial information. 

We can only glance at the general subjects treated. 
Mr. Doolittle deals with Chinese as he found them 
at Foochow; he describes life at that port, that is, 
the Chinese phase of life. The whole ceremony of 
betrothal and marriage is gone into. Agriculture 
is enlarged upon. The funeral ceremonies are des- 
cribed. The popular gods and their priests are 
clearly exposed. The official world and the State 
Relizion are explained. Several interesting chapters 
are upon the great system of literary examinations. 
Varions sunerstitious and cabalistic practices are 
opened to view, and the whole is wonderfully illus- 
trated. What can we say more. For a few shillings 
vou may obtain an almost living picture of the 
Chinese, under quite an original manner of treat- 
ment. Of all the extraordinary enormities of the 
“heathen Chinee” hia worship of such deities as 
the “God of Thieves” is the most fantastic. 
Trafers especially are said to worship him, owing 
probably to their swindling propensities, and desire 
not to be found out. Before he was avotheosized he 
was a veritable thief himself. About davbreak 
one morning, having brought home a rice-kettle, 
his mother rated him for depriving people of the 
cooking utensil, and warned him that if he sold it 
and bought rice, she would not taste a mouthful. 


She advised him to return it, but he objected that 
the daylight would betray him. She promised him 
that the heavens should become darkened if he at- 
tempted to return it. So he made the essay, and 


just as he reached the hou-e the sky became sud- 


denly darkened, and so he escaped alter depositing 
tho stolen property where it was before. 


Misecllancous Motes. 


Dr. J. G. Kerr of Canton has completed his 
Manual of Chemistry in Chinese. It 1s entitled: 


Hwa hid ch’ kiai AY Hd. AT] Kae It is illus- 


trated with 115 drawinzs from electrotype plates 
obtained from New York. This is a step in advance. 
The work itself is a translation of Well’s Princtples 
of Chemistry—inorganie part. The notation is that 
of Fownes and others. We are not able to do more 
than cull these remarks from the Chinese Recorder, 
for we have not seen a copy. As we shall allot 
some space occasionally to notices of new Chinese 
books, we shall feel obliged if the authors of trans- 
lations, etc. will favour us with copies, as early as 
is convenient. 


tEVIEWS, CHRONICLE OF I’vENTS, etc., which 
were intended to appear in this number must be 
deferred, in consequence of the pressure of business, 
until next issue. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Messrs. Trubner & Co, 

Kusa Jitaka, a Buddhistic Legend: in English 
verse from the Sinhalese. By Thomas Steele, 1iaq. 
12mo. pp. 2.10. 

Materia Medica and Natural History of China. 
By F. Porter Sinith, M.B.  8vo. pn. 25tk 

Vocabulary of the Shanghat Dialect. By Rev. 
J. Edkins, B.A. 8vo pp. 157. 

From Measrs. Bickers & Sons, Leicester Square. 

Social Life of the Chinese. By Rev. Justus 
Doolittle. Post 8vo pp. 633. 

From Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 

Japan. By Walter Dickson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 489. - 


Since our last issue we have reccived also copies 
of The Chinese Recorder (Vol. 10, No. 1, for June, 
1871) from Foochow; The Cycle from Shanghai ; 
The Hiogo News from Hiozo; The Japan Gazette, 
overland edition, from Yokohama; The Stam 
Weekly Advertiser; The Academy and The London 
and China Telegraph. 

From the Author:—Dr. E. Bretschneider of 
Peking,---“ On Arabs and Arabian Colonies men- 
tioned in Chinese books,” “On Chinese Botanical 
works and (Geographical Botany, from Chinese 
sources.” To be had of Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

These pamphlets are of remarkable merit; the 
shew infinite research, and bring to light muc 
that is new and valuable. We shall endeavour to 
give extracts to show their character in another issue. 

The Chinese Recorder contains a substantial con- 
tribution from the pen of Dr. Dudgcon, of Peking, 
upon the history of Russian intercourse with China. 
A writer under the pseudonym of Sinensis continues 
his interesting papers on Chinese Mythology. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
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Original Articles. 


THE CELTIC COMPARED WITH THE HEBREW, 
CHINESE, AND MONGOL. 

Nothing is gained in examining languages by set- 
ting out,with the opinion that if they belong to 
different families they cannot be shewn to be con- 
nected. For as man is the only representative of his 
species, so man’s great creation—language—is pro- 
bably capable of being shewn to be one in all times 
and lands. The Celtic may be connected, as with 
the Indo-European languages, so with the Semitic ; 
and as with the Semitic, so with the Tartar or Tura- 
nian and the Chinese. 

As the Gauls and Cymri moved into Western 
Europe at no very great interval before the birth of 
Christ, and previously to that time lived in prox- 
imity to Semitic races, it need not be regarded as 
surprising that clear marks of Semitic influence 
should occur in their languages. The Gauls burnt 
Rome B.c. 389, and savaded {aly two centuries be- 
fore,in the time of Tarquin. The Cymbri and 
Teutones invaded the same country B.c. 100, when 
they were defeated by Marius. In the time of 
Herodotus the xipstEoroe occupied the Crimea. The 
name of that peninsula still constitutes a memorial 
of its former inhabitants. We may assume that 
‘the influence of Semitic languages spoken in South 
Western Asia upon the Celtic will have been im- 
pressed some time between B.c. 2,000 to B.c. 600. 

During part of that time Mongolian or Turanian 


la es were also ee in that part of Asia, 
and at an earlier date there was probably a common 
e prevailing over all the regions through 


which the primeval civilization extended. We may 
therefore expect to find common roots, and to some 
degree common laws, of language in any ancient 
vocabularies and literatures remaining to us, whether 
Chinese, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. 

By the examples which will now be given of re- 
semblances in phonetic structure, in grgmmatical 
forms and in syntactical arrangement, some conclu- 
sions may be arrived at with ae to the extent 
of the connection between the Celtic and Asiatic 


l 8. 

PsONETIC STRUCTURE.—The Welsh and Breton 
B, G, P, C, LL, RH, D, M, T, are changed in certain 
positions into V, C’H, B, G, L, R, DD (th in then), F, D. 

This is in part parallel to the Hebrew softening 
of B, G, D, K, P, and T, when occupying a place after 
a vowel, into V, G, DH, K, F, TH. 

The Celtic people retain the true sound of these 
letters, B, G, etc., when the article does not precede 
and modify it after the definite article ar, or the 
indefinite eur. In this they agree with the Hebrews 
so far as to avoid modifying the sound when nothing 
precedes. 

The Breton and Welsh cH agree in value with 
the Greek x, the Spanish x, and the Hebrew M 
Hheth. This letter unknown in Eastern Asia seems 
to have sprung up among the Semites, and to have 
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been communicated by them to their neighbours 
the Greeks and Celts. 

The same is true of the Welsh pp and TH; these 
ore with the aspirated 7 DH and (\ TH of the 

ebrews and the @ TH of the Greeks. 

This is an inherent aspirate quite different from 
the aspirate of the Eastern Asiatic languages. The 
Chinese, Mongols, Manchus, and Tibetans, use the 
same kind of aspirate that is found in Sanskrit. It 
is an inserted H, an addition to the letter k, T, or 
P, to which it is attached, a separable element. It 
is therefore quite distinct from the Semitic, Celtic, 
and Greek aspirates. 

For s the letter u appears in Celtic; this is a 

culiarity which it possesses in common with the 

reek, Had is seed; hent is semita, ‘a path;’ heol 
is sol, ‘the sun.’ [cf. Ger. Holz ‘wood,’ and Xulon, 
Greek. Eb.) 

By a remarkable law, @ occurs before many Latin 
roots inV; gwan is vanus; gwerz is versua; Gwener 
is Venus; the value of the Latinv wasw. The 

uestion occurs was this @ an addition or a part of 
the original root. To this the answer must be, 
that it was usually a prefix. But there are excep- 


tions; thus, gwedi ‘after,’ is the Chinese fe heu 


or GUT; gwad ‘blood is i hiue or KIT; gwenn 
‘white’ is candidus.° 
Like the other Indo-European languages the 
Celtic prefixes 8 to roots. Thus the Latin sgritus, 
where s is prefixed to our breath, breathe, is in 
Breton spered, and in Welsh yspryd. This is by a 
Semitic law. The number of Hebrew and Arabic 
roots which prefix 8 or T8 to roots is very great. 
Thus P'IS Tsadik ‘just,’ is the Greek Olkatoce and 
the Chinese [fj dik ‘straight.’ The Turanian and 
-Chinese languages never prefix sibilants to roots in 
this way. | 
Another similarity to the Semite languages is 
found in the frequent occurencs of z and 8 in place 
of pandt. Thus the Breton vevz is the Latin nidus 
and English nest. Brewz veur is the Breton form of 
‘“‘ Great Britain,” the adjective, as will be sean, pre- 
or the substantive. For the word “sound,” 
the Welsh has sain, swn, and son; the Latin has 
sonitus and sonus; the Mongol has sonosho ‘to hear,’ 
and dodoho ‘to call,’ doloho ‘to sing; where the let- 
ter L is a derivative insertion usually causative but 
here used to mark that the utterance of sound is 
continuous. The Mongols also have Do for sound, 
and the Greeks révos ‘tone,’ from rely ‘stretch,’ the 
Latin tendo and Chinese chan ‘stretch forth,’ and 
tan ‘that which is spread forth,’ e.g.,a sheet of 
cloth or paper. Here we may see that the Chinese 
cH and the Celtic s have come out of T. The 
vocabularies of Semitic languages abound in ex- 


amples; thus, 137) Hhatser, ‘a court,’ isthe Welsh 
cadlas, the Latin hortus, the Greek ydproc¢, the 
[* The letter G also precedes certain words in Georgian 
beginning with Vv, ¢.g., gvino for vinum. Ep.] 
Cc 
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English court, the Mongol huriyen, the French cour 
and jardin. The idea is that of surrounding, and 
the root occurs in Chinese with final Nn instead of 
final T, as in Aiuen ‘ sheep-fold,’ k’tuen ‘a circle.’ 
When in Hebrew we find 2°W shud ‘ return,’ for 


the Chaldee 25K) tub, we may conclude that T is the 
older initial because the Welsh atted means ‘answer’ 


and so also does the Chinese = tap. But there is 


no necessity for this appeal to Celtic and Chinese. 
It is generally true in language that T changes to 
8 and 8H and not 8 to T. 

A curious resemblance in Welsh and Breton to 
Greek and Latin is observable in the absence of sH, 
& peculiarity which is also found in Mongol, for the 
8H there occurring must have the vowel 1 following 
it, and should therefore be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of s. The want of sH in these languages is 
perhaps best accounted for by ancient juxta position 


of the races speaking them. 
culiarity I shall men- 


The only other phonetic 
tion is the prefix of a; the Hebrews said 13 abad 


‘perished,’ as in abaddon ‘the destroyer,’ the root 
here is bad, as in the Latin per, pereo, putridus, 
fetsdus, the Mongol ebderehu ‘to destroy,’ the Chinese 
fet or Pit ‘to waste.’ The Welsh say aflesu 

to damage,’ afes ‘disadvantage.’ For our “ food” 
they sny abwyd; this is the Mongol bada ‘ food,’ the 
Sanskrit batta ‘food, boiled rice,’ and the Chinese 


AR fan or BAN ‘builed rice, food.’ Here final n 


appears instead of T as not rarely. The ancient 

ymri may have derived the habit of prefixing a 
from the Semites through remaining a long time 
after the dispersion of nations in juxtaposition with 
them. The same may be said of the Mongols in 
accounting for the initial © in ebderehu ‘destroy,’ 
and of the Saxons also in explaining the prefixed a 
in awake, abate, etc., 

GRAMMATICAL FORMS.—One of the most striking 
Semitic features in the Celtic is the article. In 
Breton the definite article is ann, ar, or al, and the 
indefinite eunn, eur. That the Celtic nations should 
with the Germans and Greeks have the article, 
while the speakers of Sanskrit, Chinese, and Mon- 
gol, are entirely without it, is a fact which forces 
us to look to the Semitic race for its origin. The 
article comes from the demonstrative pronoun, and 
coincides with the name of unity, which also has ite 
source in the demonstrative pronoun, the Breton 
articles orijrinated in the sign of unity, enan, Latin 
unus, English one, ane, and in the form of td, ¢ 
‘that,’ by change of R and L from Torp. So also 
the Hebrew Ha ‘ the,’ is the same with Hu ‘that,’ 
and the word for ‘one,’ ekad, the Greek, el¢. The 
Greek was somewhat more closely allied to the 
Hebrew than the Celtic for it derived its article 
from the same demonstrative; thus, in the mascu- 
line and the feminine form of the nominative 0, 7), 
‘the,’ we have the demonstrative Oc, he. 

Another strong Semitic feature is the plural 
formation of ED and EN; eontre ‘uncle,’ is in the 
plural eontred, just as in Ifebrew ab ‘father,’ is 
avoth in the plural; caner ‘singer,’ is in the plural 
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canerien. This agrees with the Chaldee and Syriac 
plural in rm. If the Celtic is nearer the Syriac than 
the Hebrew it is what the ancient geographical 
conditions would lead us to expect. The Mongol 
has also a plural in p. 

Cases of nouns are formed by prepositions placed 
before their substantives, as in Hebrew ; thus, tzo dy 
in Welsh is ‘to his house,’ from fy ‘ house.’ is is 
quite contrary to the usage of Turanian languages, 
which make the prepositions suffixes. 

On the other hand, in the use of mz ‘I,’ ma ‘ my,’ 
as the first personal pronoun, there is a marked 
leaning to Turanian habits of speech, as in all the 
sister members of the Indo-European family. 

The irregular distribution of substantives, as mas- 
culine or feminine, suggests Semitic influence. The 
distinction of genders originated with the Semites, 
as did the article: In Welsh the names of winds, 
months, days of the week, good and bad qualities, 
metals, etc., are masculine; the names of cities, 
countries, rivers, feminine. Here we may observe 
the same poetical faculty that distinguished the 
Semite race; it personifies the objects of nature 
apostrophoses them, and ascribes to them ratio 
actions. There is nothing of this in the more 
Eastern Asiatic languages. Everything is neuter 
in China and Tartary except that which has life; 
sex and gender are there coextensive; nothing has 
gender which has not the distinction of sex. 

The substantive verb is like the personal pronouns, 
strongly Turanian in its appearance, and indeed the 
aspect of the regular verb conjugation reminds more 
of the Turanian than of the Hebrew. The medial 
vowel is permanent, and the tenses are varied by 
suffixes. The verb paradigm seems to be the newest 
part of Hebrew grammar, and hence it is only in 
the more Eastern nations of the European family 
that the conjugation of the verb is aided by varia-~ 
tions in the medial vowel.* 

SYNTACTICAL LAws.—The adjective in Celtic 
languages follows the verb, as in Semitic languages. 
The genitive also follows its nominative in the same 
manner in both families. Brochall is “land of the 
Gauls,” in Turanian or Chinese the order must be 
‘“‘ Gauls’ land;’ ¢y teg is ‘a beautiful house,’ here 
teg means ‘beautiful,’ in Turanian or Chinese the 
adjective necessarily stands first. (cf. Tibetan.) 

or the sentence, “Great has been the dryness of 
last year,” a Breton will Bay Braz ‘great’ eo ‘has’ 
bed ‘been’ ar ‘the’ zechor dryness’ war ‘year’ lene 
‘last.’ A Mongol would use the order “last year’s 
dryness great was.” 

he verb frequently in Celtic appears at or near 
the beginning of the sentence; thus, a Breton says 
for “ It is good to sow at the decline of the moon,” 
Mad ‘good’ eo ‘it is’ hada ‘to sow’ war ‘at’ ann 
‘the’ diskar ‘decline’ euz ‘of’ al ‘the’ loar ‘moon.’ 
This is also a Semitic characteristic. 

That the Celtic prepositions always precede the 
nouns they govern is a remarkable coincidence with 


the usage of the Semitic, Chinese, Siamese, Malay, 

* Among the Welsh derivative syllables may be noted 
IDIG, with a diminutive sense. It may be compared 
with the Mongol suffix Lic and J1G which both repre- 
sent DIG, ¢. g., joljig ‘the young of any animal.’ 


ETHNOLOGY OF MANCHURIA. 


and Cochin Chinese languages. The Basque has 
case suffixes, and agrees in this respect with the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Tartar anguages. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the ty aaa is more 
ancient than the case suffix. The preposition is 
really a verb, and the action of a verb should be 
described before the object acted upon. Thus the 
Celtic is in harmony with nature’s law when it uses 
prepositions before their nouns instead of case 
suffixes. But in placing the adjective after its noun 
it has undergone an inversion of order, for in the 
order of nature we fix attention first on the quality 
and then on the object fo which it is attached. 

VocaBuLaRY.—I terminate this review b some 
examples of common words in Celtic and Chinese. 

In Beto we find naka ‘hide,’ O. nik, Mongol 
nigocha ‘hidden ;’ bisha ‘ prepare,’ C. bit, Lat. paro; 
deiz ‘day,’ C. nit; dourn ‘hand,’ C. sheu, old form 
TUT; da ‘to,’ C. ¥| to; deach ‘yesterday,’ C. HE 
zok, DOK; glad ‘good fortune,’ O. Ee hit; barn 
‘judgment,’ barna ‘to judge,’ barner*® ‘a judge,’ C. 
£1] pan ‘cut, judge,’ Af Jen ‘divide;’ kannad 
‘ambassador,’ kannada ‘send,’ C. ist KIN ‘to send;’ 
car ‘carriage,’ C. [=F KUT ‘carriage;’ kit ‘strong, 
firm, C. 4& kit ‘tight, firm;’ touez ‘in the middle, 
among,’ Mongol dot'ora ‘within;’ tun ‘short,’ C. 

s twan ‘short.’ 

In Welsh we find bach ‘small,’ Mon. baga; bad ‘a 
boat,’ C. RE BAT ‘raft ;’ bath ‘a likeness,’ C. EL 
ptt ‘compare, resemble;’ bog ‘a swell,’ >t] pau 
‘a swelling on the skin;’ budd ‘profit, gain,’ 
BIT. This word has also the meaning of doubling, and 
gives origin to ‘both, baith; we have also % pit 
‘to benefit.’ The Latin bonus probably comes from 
this root by interchange between T and N, Cang 
‘branch, bough,’ ii kang ‘stem;’ kun ‘leader 
chief,’ a kun ‘chief ;’ comp ‘a circle,’ Latin cam- 
pus, C. hwang ‘any square enclosure, square 
basket, etc.; corf ‘body,’ Lat. corpus, ©. JE kop 
“body ;’ dedd ‘order, rule,’ Mon. ded ‘order,’ O. g 
DID ‘order.’ 

These examples will be enough to show that a 
rich harvest for philology may be gathered from the 
comparison of the Celtic, as other European lan- 
guages, with the Chinese and Mongol. 

J. Kvxrns, B.A., Peking. 

* The suffix Ek, asin English, has its origin in the 
demonstrative To, T1, THE. In Greek and atin it is 
8 or TOR, as in xpirhs ‘a judge,’ lector ‘a reader. In 
Mongol it is cu'l, as in bichikc’hi ‘he who writes,’ or ‘a 
writer.’ The roots are in Chinese th, ta ‘other, he,’ 
i shi (but in the older form pit), in Shanghai dia- 
lect 5. in Mandarin ie che, and in the book lan- 
guage 7 che, where T has become cu. 
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19 
THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF CHINA. 
5. THE ETHNOLOGY OF MANCHURIA. 


Manchuria is a very natural province in the 
physical geography of Asia. It forms a huge cul- 
de-sac, enclosed and separated on every side from 
the rest of the world by natural barriers, se only 
on the south-west, where a wide plain leads up to 
that most ironical of defences, the Great Wall of 
China. It is separated from Siberia by a high range 
of mountains, broken into minor ranges, known to 
the Russians as the Stavonoi Khrebit. On the 
flanks of these mountains and in many valleys that 
thread them, there exist great carpets of red and 
yellow mosses, broken by stretches of larch, birch 
and alder. These are the camping grounds and 
hunting fields of the Oronchon or Reindeer Tungu- 
sians. ‘tis a hungry pasture, and only 208 inhabi- 
tants occupy 28,000 square miles of land. A range 
similar in general features, from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the sea level, runs along the whole length of 
the coast, and forms an almost impassable barrier 
to and from the sea into the interior. The greater 
portion of this rango and its flanks is almost un- 
inhabited ; its only occupants being a few Reindeer 
Tungusians, called here Orochi. Oron is the Tungus 
for reindeer. These Reindeer Tunguses are but re- 
cent immigrants into Manchuria; they have wan- 
dered from the province of Yakutak, (the migration 
of the Oronchons of the Amur was as recent as 
1825, see Ravenstein, 344). Tempted partially by 
the pasturage, but more age y & wish to es- 
cape from the Russian collectors of the peltry tax. 

The southern portion of the latter range is more 
hospitable; and here we get into a region of walnuts 
and vines. Here at the south-eastern corner of 
Manchuria, south of the forty-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude on the head waters of the Usuri, and thence 
eastward to the sea, is a colony of vagabond Chinese 
and Coreans, escaped convicts, and fugitives from 
justice, who grow the ginseng-root so celebrated in 
the Chinese Pharmacopeia, and also dig for gold, 
& pee which is against the strictest regulations, 
which forbid the earth to be thus disturbed in the 
cradle-land of the Manchu dynasty. Tho produce 
of this culture and these mines is disposed of at 
the frontier town of Hun-chun, where a strict] 
ele trade ‘is allowed to be carried on wit 

orea. The Chinese know these vagabonds as the 
Kwang-kung-tze, #. e., people without family. They 
too aro probably but recent immigrants into Man- 
churia, who have removed hither since the Manchu 
conquest of China, when the guarded frontier of 
Liau Tung was somewhat broken down. 

This breaking down of tho frontier-barrier has led 
to another result, an ethnological revolution, by 
which the ancient population of Manchuria and its 
idiosyncracies have been, and are being, rapidly ob- 
literated by a flood of Chinese invaders. The bar- 
rier consisted of the palisade or row of stakes form- 
ing the northern boundary of the province of Liau- 
Tung. This barrier was strictly guarded during 
the supremacy of the Ming Emperors, whose policy 
it was to have no intercourse with the Tartars. 
When the Manchus had possessed themselves of the 
empire, and it became the policy of the emperors 
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to obliterate the distinction between the two races, 
this cordon was removed, and Chinese immigration 
was encouraged. The banks of the Sungari were 
made a penal settlement and were rapidly thickly 
sr The chief town on its banks soon num- 
red over 150,000 inhabitants, nearly all Chinese, 
dealers in furs, the ginseng-root, and cultivators of 
the ground. One limit however, still existed ; the 
frontier of the Amur, which came so close to Rus- 
sian territory was strictly guarded. Except to the 
considerable settlement at the old town of Aigun 
emigration to the banks of the Amur was for- 
bidden. The restriction also applied toall the lower 
Sungari below the towns of Saisin, as appears from 
the Jesuits’ travels. For a long time none but a 
few favoured Mandarins were allowed te trade be- 
ond these limits, and the country was occupied by 
its primitive population. But these restrictions 
have now been removed with the same invariable 
effect, namely, the flooding of every available cor- 
ner by Chinese settlers. This wave of emigration 
has had a startling effect. If we are to credit the 
accounts of Ravenstein, Fluc, and others, the true 
Manchu race and language are almost obliterated 
in Manchuria. And if we would study their ancient 
features we must have recourse to the Goldi, and 
other poor tribes on the Usuri and the Middle 
Amur, who speak a patois of the old Manchu lan- 
guage, and retain the physical idiosyncracies of their 
ancient relatives and masters. 

The Chinese, if they cannot escape the taunt of 
having been the ready slaves of all their barbarous 
neighbours, can at least claim the questionable re- 
venge of having demoralized or absorbed their con- 

uerors. We have just recited their doings in 

{anchuria; it is not surprising to find that a simi- 
lar result has occurred in the case of the Manchu 
soldiery who garrison Northern China; we are told 
that they are Manchus in name only, most of them 
have long ago forgotten the most marked of their 
characteristics, namely, their language. They have 
copied the habits and customs of their subjects, and 
if there be room for cyncism among the many ac- 
complishments of submissive Mandarins, it must be 
exercised to some purpose when they pay their sla- 
vish flattery to the Tartar masters who have been 
their scholars. 

Philosophy may find some food too for regret in 
dealing with the melancholy history of the absorp- 
tion of everything individual, original, and eccen- 
tric, in the life of Eastern Asia by these prolific 
monotonous Chinese Philistines. But my present 
purpose is not altogether philosophical. I have cited 
these facts to shew that if we are to understand the 
ethnology of Manchuria aright, we must go back to 
the period when Manchuria was untenanted by 
Chinese or Russians, or by the fugitives from Chinese 
and Russian oppression. If we go back to that date, 
and discard from our notice the Russians, tbe Chi- 
nese, and the Oronchons, we shall find Manchuria 
ina a by two races. The various tribes which 
the Chinese collectively name Jutchi, including the 
Manchus, all of which belong to the Tungusic family 
of western ethnologista, and the Giliaks. The lat- 
ter,a very small and rapidly decreasing element, 
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but not the less interesting for that. They answer 
to the Fiatla of the Mandchu geography, and b 
Klaproth and others they have been classed wi 
the Kurile Islanders; in blood, and manners and 
customs, they are nearly allied to that curious race. 
Their eu ine has however become very much cor- 
rupted with Tungusic, if we are to judge from the 
short vocabulary given in the voyage of the Bar- 
racouta. They are known as Ke-tchen Ta-tseu to 
the Chinese, and are distinguished chiefly by them 
by their language, and their habit of not cutting 
their hair like the Manchus, but wearing it tied into 
a knot behind. They were in the seventeenth cen- 
tury found by the Cossacks living about the mouth 
of the Amur, and for eighteen days’ journey to the 
north, they also occupied the lower waters of the 
Amur for some distance from its mouth (see Plath’s 
Die Mandshurey, 63). To us they are aed es| 
because they point to the race which was displace 
by the Tungus when they invaded Manchuria. There 
is evidence to shew that the Fish-skin Tungusians 
have been mixed with them, and that they have 
been pushed gradually to the east, This fact is im- 
portant, and we shall revert to it in a future paper. 

Putting aside the Giliaks, we have remaining the 
various tribes of Tungusic origin. These are dis- 
tributed along the alluvial plains of the great rivers 
of Manchuria, the Amur and its tributaries, the 
Sungari, and the Usuri. They are divided by the 
Chinese into three sections; the Wild Iutchi, the 
Iutchi of Pekoan, and the Iutchi of Nan-koan or 
Nan-koten (the modern Tsitsikar). 

The wild Iutchi, we are told, lived eastward of 
Liau Tung, towards the sea, they paid the Chinese 
no tribute, the Chinese called their land Kien- 
tcheou, (Plath, 228). They would seem to be the 
same folk whom the Cossacks call Dutscheri, Goguli, 
and Natkani, and who are also known to the Chinese 
as Yu-pi, Ta-tsen, or Fish-skin Tartars. The no- 
menclature of the tribes of Manchuria is most con- 
fused ; in the name Dutscheri we doubtless have a 
generic name which once included all the Manchu- 
rian Tungus; it is word for word the a hay of 
the Mongols, and the Iudschi or Schiidschy (often 
written Niu-tchi) of the Chinese, the well known 
ancient, and may be only another form of the name, 
Daurians, (see infra), equivalent of the Manchurian 
Tungus. In 1 and Natkani we have more 

cific names; the former is evidently the same as 
the Goldi of Ravenstein, while the Nalkani pro- 
bably answers to the Manguns, Olchas, etc., of that 
writer. The Goldi dwell on the middle Amur, from 
the Bureya mountains to the river Gorin, on the 
lower Songari, from Sausin to its mouth, and on the 
Usuri, while the Manguns and the Olchas live on 
the lower Amur in contact with the Giliaks. The 
Goldi, Manguns, and Olchas, of Ravenstein answer 
to the wild Iutchi of the Chinese geographers; we 
shall have more to say about them in our next 
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Pe Batwent the Stavonoi Khrebet and the Amur is 
a vast elevated prairie, divided into two portions by 
the Bureya mountains; that to the west watered 
by the Dzeya, Bureya, etc. Here are found certain 
tribes called Manyarg and Birar by Ravenstein, 
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who keep cattle and riage the grass plains that 
reach to the roots of the mountains where they 
border on the camping ground of the Oronchons. 
The same tribes occupy the upper waters of the 
Amur, from Albazin downwards. “The Manyargs 
are not known to Chinese geographers by that 
name, but they mention the Solon and Builar 
(Birar),” Ravenstein, 345. South of the Amur a 
kindred tribe, the Solons pasture, the land watered 
by the western affluents of the Nouni; these tribes 
divide their time between fishing, peltry hunting, 
and grazing. Their vast meadows are described as 
dotted with beautiful flowers; the white pony, 
rhododendron, and wild rose among others, and their 
climate resembles that of Canada. They probably 
answer to the Iutchi of Pekoan of the Chinese. 
They are generally referred to under their most re- 
nowned name, that of Solons, (a Mongol name, 
meaning ‘shooters’). The Solons form the picked 
soldiers of the Manchu armies. They claim to des- 
cend from the ancient subjects of the Kin dynasty. 

On the Songari, above Sausin, and on its tribu- 
taries, the Nouni, and the Hurka, dwell the Manchus 
proper and the Daurians, the latter occupying a 
portion of the Nouni, and the country between it 
and the Amur. These tribes probably answer to 
the Iutchi of Nan-koan of the Chinese; they are 
distinguished from the other Tungusians of Man- 
churia by having settled abodes (the Daurs or square 
huts in which they live, whence their name), and 
tilling the ground. Between Manchusand Daurians 
the distinction is slight; it is more political than 
ethnic, the latter, conservative, of an old culture, 
which was once flourishing in their ancient home 
Dauria, east of the sea of Baikal, and about which 
we shall have something to say on another occasion. 
The former novi homines. 

We have now taken a very rapid and superficial 
survey of Manchurian ethnology; our facts are 
mainly derived from Plath’s Die Volker der Man- 
dschurey, Gottingen, 1830, Ravenstein’s Amur, the 
Jesuits’ Mémoires, etc. In our next paper we shall 
discuss the origines of the Manchus. In the mean- 
while I need not say how superficial this paper, and 
how very scanty our information on the whole sub- 
ject is, nor point a moral by a suggestion that it is 
worthy of the attention of those travellers who 
have access to Manchuria itself, and who have as 
yet, excepting the archimandrite Palladius, contined 
their gossipping descriptions rather to the scenery 
and the general features of the country than to its 


minute ethnology or ereeeey 
- H. Howorrn. 
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A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 
Continued from page 9. 
CHAPTER VI. 


At the close of our last chapter we left Choo-lun 
just about to pass over to the room of the old ser- 
vant, in the hopes of finding out from him or his 
wife some explanation of the mystery of the bird 
which had been so wonderfully transferred from the 
keeping of Keaou-choo to that of Shoo-chéng. 

en he arrived outside the door of the apart- 
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ment he heard the sound of voices within, and 
listening a moment he discovered that the old man 
and his wife were in conversation on this very sub- 
ject. On hearing this the following thoughts passed 
through his brain; “If I should ask the old woman 
about it the chances are ten to one whether she 
would speak the truth to me, for I should not won- 
der if she has been instructed what to say by my 
wife, but here she is discussing the affair privately 
with her husband, and can have no reason whatever 
for telling an untruth, I will therefore listen here 
without letting them know, and learn what I can 
that way, and afterwards, if I choose to do so, I can 

uestion her further on the subject.” Following up 
this idea, he took up his position outside the cham- 
ber door, where he thought he could hear all that 
went on inside without being seen. As he took 
up his position the old man was saying, “But this 
charm is the same one which my master carried 
with him when he left home, how can it have come 
into the possession of my mistress.” “TI, on the con- 
trary, would ask you,” replied the old woman, ‘how 
my master has allowed this jewel, which he ought 
to have kept with him, to come into the hands of 
his wife, I don’t suppose that you will say, as he 
did, that it could fly, so just tell me who it was 
to whom my master gave it; if you will tell me 
truly all about it, I will in return tell you every- 
thing that has been going on in the family since you 
have left, and I can promise you that it is worth 
hearing.” The old man then began with the day 
they left home, and related to his wife everything 
that had happened to himself and his master on the 
road to Peking, how they had fallen in with robbers 
on the Shangtung road, and been saved by Heu- 
heung, and how Choo-lun had finally married 
Keaou-choo, and then started for the capital; he 
also told here how he himself had sinco visited 
Shangtung with the intention of bringing the whole 
family to the oapital, and had not only been unable 
to find them, but that the very house in which they 
had been living had entirely disappeared. When 
he had finished his story he begeed his wife to keep 
this all asecret, and above all things not to mention 
it in the hearing of his mistress, lest they should 
all be brought into trouble. Now it happened that 
while he was giving her this narration the old wo- 
man had caught a glimpse of her master listening 
outside the door, and determined to disappoint him 
in his hopes of hearing the truth from her, for she 
at once suspected that that was his object. She 
therefore answered her husband as follows: “I 
should advise you to give over all this useless 
mystery about this attair, for however careful 1 
might be with my mistress, you, I feel sure, will 
not be able to avoid getting into disgrace about 
what has taken place.” ‘How so?” enquired her 
husband. “Why just for this reason,” was the 
reply, “all this that you have been telling me as a 
ae secret, and which you beg me to keep from our 
uly’s hearing, has been known to her for some time, 
and I wonder that you have not found it out before, 


_ for unless she had been acquainted with at least some 


of the circumstances of your adventures in Shan- 
tung, how could you account for her having posses- 
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sion of the bird which your master left behind with 
his newly married bride. You tell me that you 
and your master received unnumbered kindnesses 
from the family, but when you hear my story you 
will find that our mistress has repaid them fully, 
but unfortunately she has given them evil for their 
good.” ‘ What evil has she done them? asked the 
old man. “TI will tell you,” replied his wife, “if 
you will not interrupt meso much. It was,I think, 
about the fourth month of the year that this Heu- 
heung and his family, a wife and a daughter, came 
to the house at Shaouhing, and stated that our mas- 
ter had married this girl on his way up to Peking, 
for the examination, indeed they told the same story 

ou have just now related to me, and added, that 
Laviie heard the master had succeeded in obtaining 
his degree, and had also received an appointment, 
they had come to Shaouhing in hopes of hearing 
something from or of him which might regulate 
their future movements. My mistress answered 
that it was all very well of them to talk in that 
manner, but what proof had they of the truth of 
their statement; in answer to this the young lady 
drew forth the jewel bird, and presented it to my 
mistress, asking her whether she recognised it, 
“For,” she said, “it was given me by my bride- 

room when he left me to go to the capital.” 

Vhen our mistress heard this she flew, as you will 
readily imagine, into a great passion, and calling 
the menservants, ordered them to turn the intruders 
out of the house. This however was more easily 
said than done, for all three proved to be possessed 
of wonderful strength, and my mistress was soon 

lad to run away and hide herself, nor was this all, 
or the servants who tried to turn them out received 
some severe injuries, several of them getting their 
heads broken and the blood drawn in a manner they 
did not seem to like. My mistress seeing that they 
were not to be got out of the house in this manner, 
sent round a message to the district magistrate that 
three thieves had attacked the place in broad day- 
light, and begging him to send some police round 
and- have them captured. ‘The magistrate imme- 
diately despatched a military officer and some 
soldiers from the neighbouring barracks, but, strange 
to say, even they had no easy task to take them 
prisoners, indeed, unless the servants had assisted 
them I am sure they would not have succeeded, 
although they numbered several tens of men. At 
last however they were overpowered by numbers 
and carried bound before the magistrate, who put 
them through a very severe examination, and though 
he could decide nothing against them, vet, as they 
were sent to him as housebreakers, and had more- 
over resisted the military, he ordered them to be 
put in prison till something more could be found 
out about them. In the meantime several of our 
mistress’s relations who had heard of the story, 
came to the house in a body, and urged her to be 
careful what she was doing, as this lady might 
prove to have been really married by the master, 

moreover,’ they added, ‘you have been now some 
time married to your husband and as yet have had 
no children, there is an old proverb which says well, 
‘There are three ways of showing grievous dis- 
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respect to ancestors, but of all three, that of not 
endeavouring to ee the family name is the 
most grievously wicked.’ It becomes therefore your 
hugband’s duty to take a concubine and raise a 
family, but if the statement of these people be 
true he has already done this, and he has also mar- 
ried into a family to whom he is under the greatest 
of oblizations, they having saved his life from rob- 
bers, and sent him safely to the capital; why then, 
now that they have come all this distance to seek 
him, should you turn them out of the house and 
send them in to the magistrate as housebreakers ? 
We are come to beg you to reconsider what you are 
doing, and to advise you to send a petition to the 
magistrate, accompanied by your husband's card 
to request him to set these people at liberty, an 
eheahe does so, to receive them into the house.’” 
“T hope,” interrupted the old man, “that she fol- 
lowed their advice, for there is no doubt that is 
what she ought to have done.” “ Far from it,” an- 
swered his wife, “far from it, instead of listeni 
to their advice she became all the more enraged: 
and the moment her relations were out of the house 
she sent for the jailer of the prison, and having 
bribed him with ten taels of silver, made him pro- 
mise to administer poison to the young lady, and to 
report that she had died from natural causes; does 
not it seem a pity that she should have acted so 
harshly.” Hearing these words, the old servant 
could no longer restrain his anger, but broke out as 
follows: “Is it possible! after all the kindnesses 
her husband has received at their hands; not con- 
tent with saving his life, seeing him safe on the 
road to Peking, and providing hjm with clothes and 
money, they also gave him their daughter for his 
second wife; after all this, I say, is it possible that 
she can have had the cruelty to have rewarded them 
in this way, taking away the life of this very 
daughter, and bringing ruin and disgrace upon the 
whole family? To say nothing of the detestation 
in which the Gods must hold such actions, I do not 
believe the very devils would have been guilty of 
such heartless barbarity.” Here he was interrupted 
by his wife, who exclaimed, “ You just now told 
me to be careful and not let the mistress hear me 
say anything on this subject, and here you are, not 
five minutes afterwards, crying out at the top of 
your voice; my mistress already looks upon you 
as being implicated with her husband in this affair, 
and should she by any chance come out of her room 
just now and hear you, I expect it would not im- 
rove your position much.” “But,” replied her 
usband, “I also owe my safety to their kindness; 
is it not therefore natural that my anger should be 
aroused at a narration of such cold-blooded atrocity 
as that you have just made.” “It’s no use talking 
of it now,” said the old woman, “for it is all done 
and finished, and ey fra we can say cannot bring 
her to life again, and your master will have to put 
up with his loss in the best way he can. But I 
will now tell you something that will make you 
laugh.” ‘‘What is that asked the other?” His 
wife replied, “ After the visit which her relations 
made, to urge her to allow her husband to take a 
concubine, my mistress seemed to be afraid that in 
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case she herself should not have any children, out- 
side people would get talking all sorts of gossip 
about her jealousy, and that she might after all be 
forced to give in, so she issued a notice and called 
in some go-betweens, saying that she wished to pur- 
chase a concubine for her husband; is not that some- 
thing to be wondered at?” ‘ Well,” answered the 
old man, “I apt apa it was nothing more than what 
it was proper that she should do, and therefore no- 
thing to be astonished at, but it makes one regret 
all aha more that that gentle and loving Keaou-choo 
could not be brought back to life, and I cannot but 
be astonished that the mistress should prefer to kill 
her, and then go to the expense of purchasing 
another, who, were she ever so good, could never 
be compared to her who is lost; but tell me, was 
the purchase ee ? “Why of course it was,” 
answered his wife, “why not. The go-between 
brought one girl after another for her to choose from, 
but she could never find one to suit her idea, one 
had one defect, and one another, until at last she 
chose one who is possessed of perfect beauty, and 
the purchase money being arranged and the bargain 
completed, the mistress received her into the house 
and treated her like a sister. Since then they have 
always been in one another’s society, and the greatest 
love and friendship appears to exist between them, 
and when mistress started for the capital, of course 
she brought her new friend and sister with her, and 
to-day she intends to present her to our master and 
advise him to marry her.” “ This,” replied the old 


man 
this young lady you are talking of.’ “ What need 
to ask such a question,” answered his wife, ‘do you 
think that my mistress could bear to be parted, if 
only for a moment, from one who is dearer to her 
than any sister could be? of course not, and your 
own sense might tell you that that maiden whom 
she just now grasped by the hand and led into the 
house, must be the young lady we have been talking 
about.” “Why,” replied her husband, “I was 
thinking just now not to forget to ask you who that 
half svi. half human being, might be; you don’t 
mean to say that my mistress wants her husband to 
marry that piece of deformity for his second wife, 
did not you tell me just now that our mistress had 
chosen a maiden of perfect beauty, what then do 
you mean by saying that this is her; cease this 
nonsense I beg, and tell me the truth.” ‘ What 
more truth do you want,” said his wife, “than what 
I have already told you, I will just enumerate her 
good points to you and see if you do not change 
your opinion as to her good looks. Her eves are 
white, her mouth is crooked, she has a small con- 
tracted forehead, her back is bent out, and her chest 
sinks in, moreover, her hands are like two plates, 
and her feet are large enough to belong to a man 
six feet high, besides all this she is possessed of 
at strength, and I fancy is well calculated to 
eep a husband in a proper state of subjection, and 
after such a catalogue of beauties and excellencies 
how can you any longer say that she is anything 
but perfect.” And she burst into a laugh at her 
own wit. When her mirth had somewhat subsided 
her husband exclaimed, “ Why a man who had not 
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seen 8 woman all his life would be afraid to go near 
such a demon as this, how unlikely then is my mas- 
ter, who is young and rich, to be willing to marry 
her.” “Never fear,” replied the old woman, “my 
mistress has arranged all that, if my master is 
willing to marry quietly, well and good, but should 
he prove obstinate on the point, he is to be shut up 
in a room with his lovely bride; and I'll warrant 

ou she'll soon bring him to subjection. The fact 
1s she only wants to make use of this young woman 
to cure him of the wish he seems to have to marry 
& concubine, and she has given her instructions not 
to spare him in the slightest degree, and to let no 
opportunity go by to annoy and torment him, more- 
over, she thinks that with such a lovely concubine 
as this there is no fear of losing her husband’s affec- 
tion, truly it is a splendid scheme, and very well 
carried out.” 

We will not narrate how the old man sighed and 
deplored the sad state of affairs between his master 
and mistress, nor how his wife chuckled to herself 
at the perfect credence which both her husband and 
Choo-lun, whom she had been watching all the 
time, seemed to place in her story, but will leave 
this to the imagination of our readers, and follow 
the last named person, who, thinking that he had 
now heard enough about himself, slipped away from 
his post und went inside the house to rejoin his 
wife. The moment she saw him she spoke to him 
as follows: “ Now it's very evident that you must 
have given the jewel-bird to somebody, what is the 
use 0 oe to deceive me any longer, for I must 
eventually know all about it.” Choo-lun, havi 
gathered from the old woman’s words that his wife 
was acquainted with what had happened in Shan- 
tung, thought it better to make a virtue of necessity 
and tell her the truth, at the same time taking care 
to exculpate himself from any imputation of dis- 
obedience to her wishes by placing his danger in as 
strong a light as possible. He therefore told her 
that he had been attacked by robbers, and that had 
it not been for the intervention of Heu-heung and 
his family he must inevitably have been murdered, 
and that when he was in Heu-heung’s house the 
latter offered him his daughter in marriage; he 
stated that he had repeatedly declared his inability 
to do so, but added, that has he was entirely depen- 
dant on Heu-heung for money to defray his expenses 
to the capital, he was eventually obliged to give 
way and conscnt against his own wishes to the alli- 
ance, and when the young lady asked him to leave 
her some souvenir of their meeting, he was obliged 
to give her the bird, that being the only thing he 
had been able to save from the robbers. He finished 
up by declaring that he did not in the least wish to 
see the sou lady again, and that he hoped his 
wife would not be angry with him for acting as he 
did under such pressing circumstances. “ This is 
all very well,” replied Shoo-chéng, “but I know 
you want to marry a concubine, if only to raise up 
descendants, to continue the family, and thinking 
that this is but a proper wish on your part, I have 
myself obtained you one, and have brought her 
with me, having contracted a strong friendship, I 
might say affection, for her; I will introduce you 
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to her this night, and you need lose no time about 
completing the marriage.” Choo-lun replied, Truly 
I have no desire to marry a concubine, and besides, 
for the matter of children, vou are yet very young 
and are as likely as nut to have some beture long, 
there is no need to despair yet, so let us, at all events 
for the present, throw aside all thoughts of my 
taking a concubine.” “ But,” answered his wife, “1 
have already brought the young lady into the house 
and look upon her as one of the family, how can I 
say that you do not want to marry her. You would 
not have me send her back to her friends, or turn 
her out of the house, would you?” “Yes,” said 
Choo-luan, “send her back to her friends, or do any- 
thing you like with her, I can assure you that I 
would much rather be without her.” 

At this moment the old servant entered the ap- 
partment, and informed his master that there was 
an officer arrived from the palace with a message 
requesting his immediate attendance. Choo-lun was 
therefore obliged to leave his wife and proceed at 
once to the palace, and Shoo-chéng, having com- 
manded the old servant to follow his master, and not 
to return till he had finished his business at the 
palace, gave orders for the instant hiring of chairs 
and horses to the number of twenty or thirty, to 
be sent down to the boat, and to bring up Ifeu- 
heung and his family to the house. This was done, 
and, long before there was any chance of Choo-lun 
returning, they and the company of actresses were 
safely conveyed on shore and hidden away in the 
chamber appropriated to Shoo-ch'ng. The ugly 
little girl was also well rewarded and sent back to 
her parents on the boat. When they had made 
themselves comfortable, Shoo-cheug related to 
Keaou-choo and her father and mother all that had 

assod between herself and her husband about the 

ird and the concubine, and they all had a hearty 
laugh at his expense, and moreover, agreed that 
when Choo-lun should return to the house, they 
would all hide in their respective appartments, and 
they arranged a plan whereby to cheat him still 
further, and have some more amusement at his cost. 
They had not to wait lony, for the shades of even- 
ing were even then falling, and in a short time they 
were informed that Choo-lun had returned, and was 
about to enter the house. 

Now Choo-lun, because he was afraid Shoo-chéng 
intended to carry out her threat and make him 
marry the deformed boatyirl, was in no hurry to 
return home, and in consequence was only too glad 
to accept an invitation from some of the other 
officers of the household to stay and dine with them. 
At dinner he partook freely of wine, and when he 
arose to take his leave was more than a little intoxi- 
cated. He called his old servant to help him home, 
and when arrived there pretended to be utterly 
helpless with drink. When his wife saw him in 
this state, she exclaimed, “Why have you chosen 
to-day of all days to become thus intoxicated, have 
you forgotten that you have to drink the bridal 
wine with your bride? moreover, it is very rude of 
you to keep her waiting in this manner on her wed- 
ding day, make haste and go inside and make 
amends for your delay.” ‘ Have I not already told 
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you,” replied Choo-lun, “that I do not want her, 
and that I will not marry, are not you enough for 
me, what do I want with another wite?” “ Cease 
this nonsense,” replied Shoo-chéng, ‘ your bride is 
waiting for you, and you must go in whether you 
wish to or not, for now that I have*gone so far as 
I have with her, it would be impossible to tell her 
that you will not marry her, and that she must re- 
turn to her friends.” “But you must send her 
back,” was the reply, “J will not even see her.” 
“T can see very well how it ix,” retorted his wife, 
“you are still hankering after the lady of your 
heart whom you left behind in Shantung, and so 
you cannot bring yourself to allow any one else to 
fill her place. If it is any consolation to you I will 
tell you that your bride who you will persist in thus 
keeping waiting, is very much like your Shantung 
friend.” “If she were the most beautiful woman 
on earth I would have nothing to say to her,” cried 
Choo-lun. “ But what,” replied his wife, ‘if she 
were the very daughter of Heu-heung, what would 
you say then?” Choo-lun remembered the words 


_ of the old woman, who had said that Keaou-choo 


was already dead, and thought that he was quite 
safe in declaring that, “ Even if it were the daughter 
of Ileu-heungy who was waiting for him, it was 
nothing to him.” “ What!” exclaimed Shoo-chéng, 
“after all you have told me about the wonderful 
kindness of her family to you, in saving your life 
from robbers, and providing you with means to 
yrosecute your journey to this place, and after hav- 
ing, moreover, married this young lady, is that the 
way you talk of her? nothing to you indeed, is she? 
why you cannot have the smallest particle of grati- 
tude or good feeling in your heart. Now I will 
just tell you the truth of this matter, and we will 
soon see whether she is nothing to you or not. It 
was in the early part of the year, about the fourth 
or fifth month, that [leu-heung and his family came 
to Shaouhing, and told me everything that had hap- 
pened to you in Shantung while on your way to the 
examination. Ilow vou had fallen in with robbers 
and been saved in their house, and how you had 
eventually married Keaou-choo and lived with her 
for three days, and that on leaving, they had pro- 
vided you with clothes and money to enable you to 
eee your journey. Moved by this recital of 
indness shewn to you, I at once admitted them to 
the house, and acknowledved Heu-heung and his 
wife as my father and mother. As for the charm- 
ing and loving Keaou-choo, a friendship has sprung 
up between herself and me such as can only exist 
between sisters, and we have lived together in the 
greatest happiness. In the eighth month she had 
the good fortune to be confined, and has presented 
you with a son and heir. Of course when the time 
came to move up to the capital in order to join you, 
she and her family accompanied me on the journe 
and arrived with me to-day, and the bride who 1s 
now waiting for you inside is in deed and fact none 
other than Keaou-choo. Are you in no hurry now 
to go and throw yourself into her arms.” Choo-lun 
thought a moment, and when the former jealous 
disposition of his wife came into his mind, he could 
not bring himself to believe that such a change 
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could have been wrought in her, as to make her, 
who formerly could not endure the presence of even 
one or two common place looking slave girls, allow 
her husband to form a connection with such a 
beautiful and affectionate girl as Keaou-choo. Be- 
sides this, there was the old woman’s story, to the 
effect that his wife only wanted to entice him into 
the same room with the hideous creature he had 
seen, and there leave him in her clutches to be tor- 
mented and beaten, and he thought to himself that 
this must be only s plan on her part to get him to 

0 inside, and in consequence became all the more 
Setapcined not to be overcome by her craftiness 
and deception. So he only repeated his former as- 
severation, that he did not want to, and indeed 
would on no account see her. 

In vain Shoo-chéng argued with him, and advised 
him not to be so determined in his resolution, add- 
ing, ‘I don’t suppose you would really wish me to 
send Keaou-choo back to her relations, would you?” 
“Of course I would,” ae Sar Choo-lun, “ what 
should I want to keep her for?” “If you make a 
mistake to-day,” was the reply, “and I act accord- 
ing to what you say are your wishes, it may be too 
late to-morrow to rectify the error, however you 
may wish todoso.” “There is no fear of my re- 
penting of my determination,” replied Choo-lun, 

“what I say now I really mean, I do not wish to 
see her.” “ Well,” answered his wife, “if you will 
be so obstinate and resist your good fortune, I don’t 
wish to compel you to take advantage of it, but as 
I am far too fond of her, and esteem her too much, 
to turn her out of the house to-night, I must re- 
quest you to make yourself comfortable out here, 
whilst I go and keep her company in the inner 
chamber.” “What occasion to do that?” said 
Choo-lun, “we have been parted for such a long 
time that you might give me the pleasure of your 
society a little longer I think, why should you 
trouble yourself about her?” “If you are entirely 
without feelings of gratitude,” answered Shoo-chéng 
‘“T am not, and I cannot bring myself to forget the 
benefits she has conferred upon you, who are my 
husband, moreover, to-morrow she will have to 
away, and consequently to-night is the last I shall 
spend in her company, and putting duty out of the 

uestion, do you flatter yourself I would give up 
the pleasure of her society in order to spend the 
night with you?” So saying she walked towards 
the inner apartment and disappeared, leaving Choo- 
lun sitting alone and sad in the guest chamber. 

Left to himself, his thoughts reverted to Keaou- 
choo and the sad fate which had fallen upon her in 
consequence of her connection with him and through 
the bitter jealousy of his wife, the more he thought 
the sadder became his reflections, and the tears 
coursed each other in rapid succession down his 
cheeks. After indulging in these melancholy medi- 
tations for a short space of time, he rose from his 
seat, and was about to lay himself down on a sofa 
and there seek repose in the oblivion which comes 
with slumber, when he suddenly heard the soft 
tones of a lute, apparently issuing from the adjoin- 
ing apartment, accompanied by gentle songs. This 
was very extraordinary, and thinking that he must 
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be deceived as to the direction from which the 
sound proceeded, he walked towards the outside of 
the house to listen. No, all here was quiet, and he 
felt more than ever convinced that it came from the 
inside of the building, but as there were only his 
wife and the girl who was to him an object of so 
much terror, he could not imagine whence the singer 
and musician could have come, for they cannot, 
said he to himself, have called some actresses into 
the house. This latter idea he discarded at once, 
thinking that they could not have done so without 
his knowing something about it. He therefore set 
himeelf te listen in order if he could, to find out 
something in that way. For this purpose he entered 
the inner apartments and stole quietly to the door 
of his wife’s chamber, this he found closed and 
fastened, and though he could see that the room was 
brightly lit up with lamps, yet not a chink or a 
cranny could he find through which to obtain a 
glimpse of what was going on inside; the only 
satisfaction afforded him was to hear the music, 
which had seemed faint and distant before, now 
sounding in rich full melody from the other side of 
the hateful door, accompanied moreover, by a sweet 
female voice, which rose and fell with admirable 
Shee as the tones of the instruments swelled 
ull and loud or died away in quivering accents. To 
be so near and yet to be unable to satisfy his 
curiosity was excessively aggravating to Choo-lun, 
and after spending some minutes in vain endeavours 
to obtain a view of the performance, he suddenly 
remembered that there was a window on the other 
side of the room which looked into a courtyard and 
through which he could see as much as he could 
poss wish. To this courtyard therefore be bent 
is steps, and having made a hole, as quickly as he 
could, in the paper of which the window was com- 
posed, he hastened to gratify his now burning 
curiosity by applying his eye to the aperture thus 
produced. The sight which opened upon his vision 
was one which filled him with astonishment, and 
made the blood course through his veins with a 
lightning speed. On either side of the apartment 
were arranged seven or eight beautiful maidens, 
playing on various kinds of musical instruments, 
some had flutes, some guitars, and some reeds, 
whilst others amongst them held in their hands 
brass gongs and cymbals, the rich and clanging tones 
of which burst in ever and anon upun the more 
delicate and feeble notes of their smaller and weaker . 
companions, and formed a contrast at once pleasing 
and startling. But what attracted Choo-lun’s atten- 
tion more than any of these was the group seated 
at a small table in the centre of the room, consist- 
ing of two elegantly dressed ladies, one of whom 
was placed with her face towards him, and who 
held in her arms a baby of a few months old. 
He at once recognised this to be his wife, but the 
other one, could he believe his eyes? yes, there 
could be no doubt of it, the other lady was none 
other than his lost Keaou-choo. But then the old 
servant's wife had distinctly said that Keaou-choo 
had been put to death by his wife's creulty, after 
having been thrown into prison, how then could 
she be here at this time, and evidently in such 
D 
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warm friendship with his wife. It cannot really 
be her, it must be only some other person who 
bears a wonderful resemblance to her, but even 
supposing it to be only a lady bearing a strong re- 
semblance to Keaou-choo, still she is very beautiful, 
and it seems very strange that his wife, whose jeal- 
ous temper he well knows, should wish to make him 
marry such a one, besides this, there are all those 
pretty girls, where can aed have come from. And 
then the old servant said that his wife had bought 
an excessively ugly and deformed slave-girl up to 
the capital, and intended to make him take her as 
his concubine, and of a truth when she arrived she 
certainly had with her a gir] answering to this des- 
cription, and he could not understand why she was 
not to be seen now; unless she had changed into 
this handsome lady who was so like Keaou-choo, 
and that was hard to be believed, what had become 
of her? Then again he thought to himself, what 
nonsense all this is that is passing through my mind, 
I must either have been looking upon a 
ghosts or else I am in a dream entirely, I will take 
another look. This he did, and conyinced himself 
that neither was he looking upon a party of giniey 
for that the pretty girls were really flesh and lood 
was evident, nor was he in a dream, for his senses 
were too clear to allow him to fancy he was in the 
land of visions. Unable to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, he determined to go in search of the old 
woman who had led him astray in the first Saree 
and put her through a severe examination. But on 
ing to the other side of the house, where her hus- 
and’s room was, he could not find her, and was 
obliged to give up his intention and return to his 

ost of observation in the courtyard. Here he 
ound, on again looking through his trou de Judas, 
that the entertainment was already finished as far 
as the music was concerned, and that all the girls 
was standing round the two ladies at the table, wait- 
ing upon them and pouring out wine for them. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF BURMESE HISTORY. 
Continued from page 207 of Vol. I. 
ANNALS OF BURMA AND PEGU. 


After Branginoco’s death, Ximi became King of 
Pegu. He overcame the Peguan army and recon- 
ciled to himself James Soarez de Melo, his late 
Suzerain’s Portuguese ally. The new career of this 
arrogant traitor was however speedily terminated 
by his death at the hands of the Peguan populace 
instigated by the father of a bride, whom he had 
carried away by force on the eve of her marriage. 
They tore his body to pieces and plundaied his 
house of all his treasure. 

The people were however more in favour of Xe- 
mindo, the rebel phongyee, than Ximi, and when 
the former marched with a large army against Pegu 
the people went over to him in great numbe and 
Ximi seeing his case hopeless, surrendered and was 
put to death on the charge of murdering Soarez. 

Xemindo’s power was shortlived, for Mandanagri, 
who had married Branginoco’s sister, claimed the 
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kingdom in the name of his wife. Kemindo was: 
defeated, and fled to the mountains, where, having 
married a beautiful girl, to whom he revealed his 
true name and pee her parents betrayed him to 
the king of Pegu, who beheaded him. 
Mandanagri, distrusting his new subjects, who 
were more attached to the Talain dynasty, removed 
to a newly fortified place in the vicinity of Pegu. 
He marched out from this place and overran “the 
surrounding kingdoms; meanwhile another rebel- 
lion forced the queen to seek refuge in the citadel, 
where, under the protection of thirty-nine Portu- 
ese, she was safe until the king’s return. Man- 
i was so much delighted with their valour 
that he commanded them to come before him and 
receive riches and honours as the reward of their 


A curious incident occurred about this time; a 
tooth of Buddha had been preserved in the island 
of Ceylon as a sacred relic; the king of Jafnapatam 

possession of it at this time, and every year the 
king of Burma and Pegu sent to get an impress of 
it. In 1560 this Einglom was under an usurper, 
the brother of the rightful king. The royal exile 
fled to Goa, where he embraced Christianity and 
was baptized under the name of Alphonzo. The 
viceroy of Goa espoused his cause and reduced the 
usurper to submission, and he was compelled to give 
up considerable spoil, amongst which was the sacred 
tooth. When the king of Pegu heard of it, he sent 
300,000 ducats to purchase it, but the viceroy of 
Goa convened an assembly, which decided that the 
tooth as an object of idolatry should be destroyed. 
It was aecordingly beaten to powder in a mortar; 
the effect of which was that two supposititious teeth 
came into the market. 

Some years afterwards the king of Pegu was told 
by astrologers that he was destined to marry a 
daughter of the king of Colombo; 80 he sent to 
Ceylon to ask for her. The king had no daughter, 
but his chamberlain had, so it was determined to 
palm her off as a princess of the royal household. 
As an additional favour and mark of attention, the 
chamberlain sent a tooth which was declared to be 
the real tooth of Buddha whilom in possession 
of the king of Jafnapatam. 

The king of Pegu was delighted alike with the 
princess and with the tooth. She was received in 
ores galley rowed by beautiful ladies richly 

, belonging to a class which lived in celibacy 
by pairs; they were probably Buddhist nuns. 
king of Can y being envious at the good 
fortune of the king of Columbo, despatched an em- 
bassy to acquaint the king of Pegu that he had 
been imposed upon, and to offer him his real 
daughter and the true tooth of Buddha to take the 
place of the spurious articles forwarded by his 
neighbour. But his majesty of Pegu could not be 
brought to believe that his own intelligence had 
been lacking, and that he was deceived; so the 
nae Candy missed his aim, and henceforth two 
teeth became extant for worship.* 


*This account is referred to by Turnour in his arti- 
cle on the Tooth relic of Ceylon, published in the 
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ing the latter half of the sixteenth century 

the king of Pegu went against the king of Siam, 
whose kingdom he is said to have taken possession 
of, and then to have returned in triumph to his 
capital. The procession is described in glowing 
colours by the Portuguese historian. The van con- 
sisted of waggons laden with idols and inestimable 
booty. Then came 2,000 elephants, in gorgeous 
harness. To these succeeded the royal chariot, and 
the captive queens loaded with jewels at the king’s 
feet, while the vehicle was drawn by the vanquished 
nobles. The victorious army formed the rear. 

After this the king of Pegu built a palace as la 
as an ordinary city. The roofs of some of the 
apartments were solid plates of gold; figures of 

ld and precious stones of kings and queens, as 

rge as life, were set up in some rooms. The king 
himself on a golden litter was adored like a God. 


The history is here obscure; but it appears that the 
king of Siam was permitted to reign as a vassal of 
the king of Pegu, and his two sons, one black, the 
other white, were held by the latter as hostages 
for the Siamese king’s fidelity. These were after- 
wards allowed to return home, and, subsequently, 
when the usual tribute was demanded the black 
prince refused it, whereupon the king of Pegu sent 
an army under Banna to invade Siam. Le routed 
his adversary and ravaged the country, but on be- 
seiging Hudixa, where the black prince had sought 
refuge, he was defeated signally. Two other great 
armies were also routed. The fury of the king of 
Pegu now turned upon his own people, and within 
a few days he is said to have burnt 10,000 of the 
inhabitants, so that the bodies stopped the passage 
of boats in the river. He forbade his subjects to 
sow the ground, hence arose a famine, cannibalism, 
and pestilence. 

The neighbouring monarchs now attacked Pegu, 
but failed, until the king of Toungoo succeeded in 
taking the city and treasure of pale eiesiey the 
deserters was a son of the king, and nephew of the 
queen of Toungoo. But the latter ordered him to 
be beheaded, saying, that if he could not remain 
faithful to his father he would not to his aunt. 
The Peguan monarch was finally compelled to sur- 
render, and his sister, the queen of Toungoo, had 
him beaten to death. 

When the king of ‘Toungoo returned from Pegu, 
Xilimixa, king of Arakan, took possession, with 
the assistance of the Portuguese, and to show his 
-sipandge at the request of Philip de Brito, better 

own as Nicote, he made over'the port of Syriam 
(about a league from Pegu,) to the Portuguese. 


This Nicote was a remarkable adventurer, one of 
a type of Europeans who flourished in the courts 
of the native princes of India a century later. His 
exploits will be found in another chapter. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1837, p. 156- 
68. He says, ‘‘according to Rebeiro, it was captured 
by Constantini de Braganza in 1560, and destroyed.” 
The native authorities say it was safely concealed at 
iy a in Saffi during those wars. It was sur- 
rendered to the British together with the Kandyan 
kingdom in 1825, and is still kept in safe custody. 
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ANNALS OF NICOTE. 
A.D, 1,000-1,618, 

The rapid rise of Philip de Brito, otherwise call 
Nicote, would form a chapter in a romance. Cig 
not a hero in himself, his character was marked by 
daring, cunning, and unscrupulosity. He got the 
king of Arakan to built a fort, ostensibly for a 
custom house, at Syriam, and he afterwards seized 
it to use it as a basis of operations against the 
Pe s.- He left the fort in charge of Salvada 
Rebeyro, and proceeded to Goa to make it over to 
the viceroy as a means for conquering Pegu. 

Before leaving he invited each of the neighbour- 
ing princes to join the viceroy of Goa, and s0 ob- 
tain the kingdom of Pegu for himself. Some even 
sent ambassadors with him to Goa. The viceroy 
was delighted with the possession of the fort of 
Syriam and made Nicote “‘ Commander of Syriam” 
and ‘‘General of Pegu,” giving him six ships. 
Nicote on his return repaired the fort, built a church 
and sent a present to the king of Arakan, who was 
so misled that he sent to congratulate Nicote on 
his arrival. 

The king soon discovered his mistake and deter- 
mined to recover the fort, but his attempt by sea, 
under his son, was unsuccessful, and the prince was 
taken prisoner by Nicote, who would not release 
him without a ransom of 50,000 cannons. 

The kings of Arakan and Toungoo then formed 
an alliance to take the fort. The former was to at- 
tack it by sea, the latter, by land. A small Portu- 
guese force under Paul del Reges was overcome by 
the great fleet of Arakan, but the Portuguese com- 
mander preferred to blow up his ship rather than 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile 
Toungoo beseiged Syriam so vigourously that it was 
about to surrender, when a sudden panic caused the 
mane to raise the seige and hasten home. 

icote was now virtually sovereign of Pegu in 
the name of the king of Portugal, and the neigh- 
bouring princes sought alliance. One of the first 
was the king of Toungoo, whom Nicote speedily 
arranged to despoil, for having concluded the treaty 
he married his son Simon to a daughter of the king 
of Martaban to strengthen himself. Nicote then 
attacked Toungoo with the assistance of the king of 
Martaban, on the plea that he was tributary to Ava, 
since he had acknowledged the king of Portugal as 
his suzerain. The king of Toungoo was carried 
away prisoner and robbed of a million pieces of 
gold though he declared himself a vassal of Portugal. 


Nicote next aimed at Dianga, a port belonging to 
Arakan. In 1607 he sent his son as ambassador, in 
some vessels, to the king of Arakan, but he being 
apprised of Nicote’s intentions, persuaded his son 
and the officers to come to his court, where he put 
them to death, and afterwards got possession of the 
ships, the crews of which he slaughtered. His fury 
then turned on Dianga, whose people, including 600 
Portuguese residents, he maurlered. 

This murder of his son was a severe blow to Nicote 
who was not ina position to avenge it. Indeed 
his violence on the king of Toungoo was about to 
meet with retribution. Toungoo had become a 
vassal of the king of Ava as well as the king of 
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Portugal. Who2n therefore the king of Ava heard 
of Nicote’a plunder of Toungoo, he cast his gown 
und veil upon the ground, and made a vow before 
the idol Biay of Degu that he would be revenged 
on the Portuguese before he again entered the idol’s 
temple. 

He accordingly prepared a t force by sea and 
land, and earl gett country Up to the walls of 
Syriam. Nicote was soon lacking in ammunition 
and failed to procure it. A soldier whom he sent 
to Bengal to buy, ran away with the money. The 
Portuguese in Syriam committed outrages which 
hastened to ruin him. Still he was indomitable, 
and when he had no more powder, he ordered _boil- 
ing oil and pitch to be poured on theenemy. They 
began to undermine his works, but to no purpose. 

At last after a siege of 34 days, Nicote sent mes- 
sengers to the king of Ava to sue for mercy. The 
latter was inexorable, and when at length the city 
was betrayed by Banna—700 of the people having 
already been slain—the king of Ava ordered Nicote 
to be impaled and set up on an eminence above the 
fort; where, after two days of extreme agony he 
expired. The king also had the nephew of Nicote 
impaled, and perpetrated other cruelties. The 
traitor, Banna, was refused any reward, but was 
torn in pieces for having betrayed his master. 
Nicote’s wife was condemned to slavery on account 
of her continuacy. The king of Ava wreaked his 
vengeance also upon the son of Nicote, who had 
married the daughter of the king of Martaban. 

The Portuguese historian states that these events 
took place in 1613, but according to Major Lloyd, 
who has translated an abstract of the history of 
the kings of Hanthawadee (Pegu), the Portuguese 
held Syriam from 1608-1620; as the following ex- 
tract will shew :— 

*¢ 1608.—Moung Zin-gah, (a Kullah or foreigner) 
erected a palace and a fort at ‘Than-lein (Syniam), 
and proclaimed himself king of Han-tha-wa-dee. 
IIe removed a large bell that had been made by 
Da-ma-zay-dee, and placed it on the north-east side 
of the Shoay-da-gong Pagoda, for the purpose of 
taking to Than-lein. [In other words he brought 
the bell from the great Pagoda at Rangoon, and 
tried to carry it to 8: riam, probably for the use of 
the Church which he had already built there.] This 
bell is uppers to have contained 180,000 viss of 
metals. It was 12 cubits in height and 8 cubite in 
circumference at the mouth. When they had got 
it as faras the mouth of the Pazoondoung creek, 
the vessel sank and the bell was lost. 

1620.—During this year, the king of Ava sent an 
army against Moung-zin-gah (the Kullah,) who 
was at ‘I'han-lein. He captured and murdered him, 
and annexed Han-tha-wa-dee to the Ava dominions. 
He also made prisoners of the whole of Moung-zin- 
gah’s family and relatives, took them from Syriam, 
and set them free in the town of Meay-doo, north 
of Ava. Up to the present time there are about 


1,000 to 1,600 IXullahs (Portuguese, I think,) in 
this town, wearing the dress of the country, having 


no knowledge of their own language.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A HISTORY OF TARTARY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHINESE FOR 
A HISTORY OF TARTARY.* 


INTRODUCTORY REMARES. 


Tartary used to comprehend the vast regions be- 
tween the river Etel or Volga and the Eastern 
Ocean, bounded on the south ty China, Tibet, and 
the river Gihon, to the north it stretched to Siberia. 
It bore the name of Scythia in ancient times. 
Ptolemy divided it into two great parts, the first he 
designated Scythia on this side the Imaiis, and the 
other, Scythia beyond the Imaiis mountain. This 
division of Ptolemy is in some sort that of nature. 
To the north of the sources of the Ganges a chain 
of mountains rises, which leaving Khoten, Yarkand, 
and Kashgar, runs to the north and to the east. 
This is what Ptolemy called Mount Imaiis, and by 
which he divided Scythia into two parts. 

This chain of mountains has borne different 
names, and it is formed of several mountains that 
many authors have considered as distinct from one 
another. The Chinese look upon the mountains 
running from Hami to Kashgar as one chain, and 
those extending from Kashgar to the frontiers of 
India as another. The first bears the name of 7’sen 


shan K uty ‘Mountains of Heaven,’ probably on 
account of their great height; the second the Situs 
shan = at or ‘Mountains of snow.’ The for- 


mer, in the ancient language of the Huns, was 
Ki-lien or Ki-lo-man, and meant the same thing: 


the latter is called by the Tartars Mus-tag, +. e., 
snow mountain. The second chain is also called by 
the Chinese Tsung-ling ‘ Onion-ridge.’ 


This continues towards the east, along the northern 
boundary of India to China, and encloses the teni- 
tory of Little Bukharia as it were in a circle. 
Various spurs of this range tend Indiawards. 

Towards Kashgar the Imaiis (mountain of heaven) 
continues its course due west and then north-west, 
winding in the line of the river Sirr or Jaxartes as 
far as Tharaz. On the east, that is towards Hami, 
the same range stretches to the frontiers of China, 
following the Great Wall, proceeds to the north- 
east towards Liau-tung and terminates on the shores 
of the Eastern Ocean. Through its whole length it 
bears the name of Kuchuk-tag and Uskun-lug-tugra 
by the Tartars. 

More to the north, to the west of the river Irtish, 
to the north of Lake Saissan, we find another chain 
of mountains running due east with the river Selinga 
to Lake Baikal, hence it proceeds to gain "the 
northern bank of the river Amur at Nerchinsk and 
follows this river to the ocean. It is named Ulug~ 
tag or Tugra-tubus-lug, and is in fact merely a con- 
tinuation of the more southern Ku-chuk-tag. They 
are united by a spur which starts from this latter 
on the west of the sources of the Jenisea, and 
running northwards follows the western bank 
of this great river until it meets the Ulug-tag in 


*The bulk of this matter is obtained from De 
Guignes’ Histoire des Huns. The text will be com- 
pared with the Chinese of the 7a tsing yl Uung chi. 
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the 52° of latitude.* This chain was formerly called 
Kutt, and is at present designated the Altai. These 
two great chains unite to the north of the Caspian 


Sea, and after having much depressed, they again - 


rise and reach the city of Samara, where they re- 
ceive the name of Aral-tag ‘Mountain of Eagles.’ 
They thenee run north and form the boundary be- 
tween Russia and Siberia. 

Such is the framework of the vast territory of 
Tartary, in which are the sources of some of the 
largest rivers in the world, that flow into the four 
seas, and leave Central Asia a table-land. 

If wo consider the length and magnitude of the 
ee rivers which drain this vast area, such as the 

dus and the Ganges in the south; the Obi, the 
Jenisei, the Selinga, and the Lena in the north ; 
the Amur, the Hwang-ho, and the Yang-tsz (or 
Kiang, t.e., the River par excellence) flowing towards 
the east, the region is one of surprising interest, and 
any geographical details concerning the country, or 
historical facts relating to the nomadic and settled 
tribes of this territory must be useful, especially 
when the advancing civilization of Russia in the 
north, and the prospective advance of the traders 
of India from the south are considered. 

The following glowing words from D’Herbelot’s 
Bibli ue Orientale [vol. iv, p. 48, 4to. Ed. dela 
rie 1777-9,] may well close these remarks, 
“Voila le vaste thédtre sur lequel se sont représen- 
tées les plus sanglantes tragédies de l’univers. Voila 
la source intarissable d’ou sont sorties tant d’innon- 
dations de Barbares, qui ont porté si souvent la 
désolation dans l'Europe, et sur-tout dans la Basse 
Asie. Voild enfin le grand champ de bataille, oa 
se sont livrés les plus rudes combats du monde.” 


LITTLE BUKHARIA. . 

1. Ham BA oR or Khamil, which was for- 
merly called I-wu-li Ft Ee. iat is included in 
Kans . It is west of the Great Wall, 
and about 1600 & from the Kia-yu-kwan. The 


Hu A Tatars used to dwell in this neighbour- 


hood. In the reign of Ming-ti of the Han dynasty, 
A. D. 68, the Chinese took it, and it afterwards be- 
came a military colony, but as yet it possessed no 
regular divisions. About a.p. 713 a family named 


Chin [Si formed it into a kingdom, and they pos- 
sessed it under the Sung 7 dynasty, having held 
it for ten generations. 


Distances of Hami from several places, according 
to the geography of the Ming dynasty :— 


ToSocheu inShensi 15102. 
» YO mun kwan 800 ,, 
» Yang kwan 2730 ,, 


(To be continued.) 





. -tag means ‘great mountain,’ also called Artak 
or one on fees obably the Ortokides had their ori- 

in. The Kichaketa _ 4. ¢., ‘small mountain,’ is also 
called Ghen-tag. The word Daguestan ‘country of 
mountains,’ appears to have been the original seat of 
the Daces of Europe. 
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Reviews, 


Japan: Being a sketch of the History, 
Government, and Officers of the Empire. By WALTER 
Dickson. William B ood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 

Japan was described as early and as accurately 
as any other country in Eastern Asia—Caron, 
Fischer, Meylan, Kampfer, and Thunberg, Titsingh 
and Klaproth have added their quota to the 
stock of our information on Japan. Notably 
Kampfor, the German doctor and traveller, stands 
first. He drew his information from original sources, 
as did also Klaproth and the others, but still Kamp- 
fer’s account is so circumstantial and to the purpose 
that we wonder it has not been reprinted in a con- 
venient form. The Baron von Siebold has added 
eresan to an accurate knowledge of Japan in 
more modern times, but it is to be regretted that 
his labours are in detached portions, which have 
been published in an anwieldly size. Before us 
we have an entirely new and at the same time a 
complete exposition of the court and government of 
Japan, drawn from native sources, not built upon 
mere hearsay accounts or haphazard notes, but evi- 
dently worked up from original information pro- 
cured from the native books elucidated by a living 
interpreter. The author was assisted by a Japanese 
gentleman of Yokohama, whose name, for obvious 
reasons, is not mentioned. 

The principal topics of this work are the Imperial 
family and court, the eight Boards of Government, 
the rule of Taikosama and of Iyeyas, with the laws 
of the latter, the history of the empire, with chap- 
ters on the expulsion of Christianity, the Shogoon 
(Tycoon), and the Daimios. An appendix contains 
a correct statement of the geographical divisions 
of Japan, the provinces, and their capitals. 

The best and the worst we can say of this book 
is that it is too good for ordinary readers. It is 
specially adapted {for the student and the statesman. 

here is nowhere so good an account of the subjects 
treated. very traveller in Japan will find it a 
valuable guide, by which to learn the exact status 
of the officials of the government, and the court. 

We may extract as a sample of the whole an 
interesting paragraph or two on the Koon-gay 
rs BS or princely families :-— 

“ After the emperor and royal families the first 
in rank in the state are the Svoneeye Until further 
light be thrown upon Japanese history, the remote 
origin of this class will be somewhat obscure, some 
tracing their pedigree back upwards of 1500 years. 
Many of the Koongays are descendants of younger 
sons and cadets of the imperial family branching off 
at former periods, while the surnames of some of 
the other families are as old as historic records. In 
all probability their forefathers came over to Japan 
at the time of its invasion and conquest by Zinmu, 
and being the assistants, brothers in arms, and main- 
stays of his throne and power, the soil about the 
centre of the empire was divided among them, and 
they thenceforward became the nobility of the court 
of the Emperor. So long as the empire was anaee 
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one Emperor who ruled vigorously, this aristocracy 
seems to have existed in the central provinces as 
feudal lords, much in the same way as the Daimios 
of the present day. But when the vigour of rule 
relaxed, and power fell into the hands of a com- 
mander-in-chief, or mayor of the palace, with un- 
certainty in the rulers, there followed division in the 
aristocracy. Previous to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the western part of the empire 
was all that was known to any who could throw 
light upon its position by writing. The large tract 
of country to the north and north-east of Yedo, 
called the obscure or unpenetrated way, was com- 
paratively unknown and uninhabited, and was di- 
vided into four or five large territories, under princes 
who seldom heard of, and more rarely visited, the 
court at Miako. The dissensions and struggles for 
power between the two powerful families of Heji 
and Genji gave rise to a nearly continual state of 
civil war for upwards of 200 years. During the 
Onin war families were destroyed, territories were 
lost, might was everywhere right, and though seve- 
ral of the oldest and noblest families among the 
spncde retained their honours and titles and 
places about the court, they lost their property, and 
many have ever since remained at the lowest ebb 
of poverty. 

hose few noble families which had previously to 
this period of civil war divided among themselves 
the places and titles of the court, were denuded of 
their splendour ; but their representatives continued 
to struggle on with poverty, proud in the possession 
of an ancient lineage, and of their names being en- 
rolled as nobles in the Great Book of the empire. 
These are the Koongays of the present day. They 
are not all in this state of poverty, many of them 
being well off, and some very wealthy; but others 
are very poor, and eke out the scanty subsistence 
given them by the Emperor by painting, basket- 
making, and other manual employments, affording, 
in their persons, their poverty, and their pretensions, 
ample scope for the pen of the native caricaturist. 
The names, history, and pedigree of the Koongays 
are enrolled in the Great Book of the empire, the 
equivalent to the Heralds’ Oftice or Patent Office 
of England. A book, the ‘ Kooogay no Kayzu,’ or 
Pedigree of the Koongays, is printed in Japan, 
giving all these particulars, and 1s generally by the 
natives considered authentic. The names of Dai- 
mios (as such) are not so enrolled; they have no 
patents of nobility from the Emperor, and the 
Hang campu,’ giving the pedigree and history of 
the families of Daimios, is regarded as anything but 
authentic, and is looked upon as in many cases made 
up by individuals to conceal the origin of the family.” 
“The poorer class eke out their existence ina 
variety of ways, honourable enough, but not con- 
tributing much in the way of worldly wealth. As- 
sukayee teaches playing and ‘“ mari,” a sort of foot- 
ball, which is a fashionable game at court, and 
which is probably derived from the Chinese shuttle- 
cock, varied according to the difference in the style 
8f boots and shoes. In playing at this game in 
Miako, the court turns out in gorgeous dresses. 
Jimio-in and others teach writing. Sono dono 
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teaches the science of dwarfing trees, and the art 
of arranging flowers in flower-holders. At both of 
these the Japanese excel. In the former they dis- 

lay a wonderful power over nature,* and in the 
inte a highly cultivated taste. Rayzay teaches 
poetry and composition. Sijio dono teaches the art 
of dressing dinners and cookery, which is considered 
in Japan the occupation of a gentleman. When an 
artist has prepared a dinner, and laid it out, it is 
common for the public to go and see it as a work 
of art. Yamashima and Takakura superintend and 
teach the art of dressing and of etiquette. Tsutchi 
Mikado teaches and explains what is known in 
China as the “ Ta kih,” the ultimate cause of things, 
the immaterial principle of the Chinese philoso- 

hers, as contained in and exemplified by a series of 

iagrams; and, as an astrologer, divines into futurity. 
Others paint, and sell their works of art, or teach 
painting. The poorer individuals who receive rice 
also get the Emperor’s cast-off outer garments. 
Their daughters are in the habit of going to the 
families of the Daimios as governesses Gua are 
commonly known by the name of “ jorosama”), to 
teach the young ladies and gentlemen the customs 
and language of the court. Of these ladies there 
are generally one or more at the residence of the 
Shiogoon in Yedo. They sometimes act in the 
capacity of spies as well as of governesses; and 
having much influence, they are sometimes feare 
as censores morum.” 


——_-o—_—— 


Contributions towards the Matera 
Medica and Natural history of China, for the use of 
medical missionaries and native medical students. B 
FREDERICK PorTER SairH, M.B., London; Medi- 
cal Missionary in Central China. Shanghai and 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


Dr. Smith has given us two most useful books 
lately. The above work is the first attempt we be- 
lieve to render Chinese botanical knowl avail- 
able. The following examples will shew the char- 
acter of this interesting book. Much might have 
been extracted ; Musk, Mulberry, Opium, Ginseng, 
Paper, Bamboo, etc., but our readers must be con- 
tent with the specimens given below—ez uno dtsce 
omnes -— . 


a MUSHROOMS.— 4p A Hiang-kw'an.— Large 
quantities of Fungi are eaten by the Chinese of 
every province, and have some medicinal or dietetic 

roperties assigned to them. The Polypori, or 
Boleti, are generally preferred to the Agarics, so 


largely eaten in Europe. Kwet-k'at, or 

Ti-k‘at are edible Agarics, or Helvelle, 
and perhaps include poisonous sorts. They are 
burnt and applied to swellings or sores. ih B= 8 


* A fir-tree has been seen in perfect vigour, bearing 
a cone, and eight years old, and only an inch in height. 
In the arranging of flowers, they do not make a nose- 
gay or bouquet, but one branch of a flower, or at most 
two flowers, with leaves, or with a branch of a tree, 
all inserted in a holder. 
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Ti-rh, is probably an Agaric, said to be tonic and 
virile in its effects. The AX Hf Mus-rh, are a 


numerous class of parasitic fungi growing on trees. 
They are much eaten. They come from Ching-ting 
fu in Pehchihli, Shun-king fu and Sui-ting fu in 
Szch‘uen, Li-p‘ing fu in Kweichau, Yun-yang fu in 
Hupeh, and from Shang chau and Han-c ung fu in 
Shen si. Manchuria and the Amur country supply 


a portion of this food. The 44 Ef Shih-rh, is a 
Polyporus brought from Fung-t‘ien fu in eer dren 
Hwui-chau fu in Nganhwui, Nan-kang fu in Kiang- 


si, and from Lai chau in Hunan. + T'u- 


_ kuw*an, or 422) Ti-tan, are Agarics or Amanitas, 
or answer to the “‘ toad-stools” and other injurious 
fungi. Some of them are said to cause irrepressible 
laughter. Alum and chicory are reported to be 
antidotal to their poison. Japanese mushrooms ap- 
pear in the tariff as Tung-yang-hiang-ku. See 
Fungi.” 


: TEA—-> Ming, ye ke K'u-t'u, or ch‘a, 
AB Kia, BY sheh, Mk ch'uen, RE Ch‘a.—The 


variety of names here given denotes the well-known 
fact that several kinds of shrubs have furnished at 
various times the tea-leaf of different periods or 
places in China. The name Ming belongs to the 
time of the Z“ang dynasty, and is still used in 
literary composition. It originally denoted the late 
ickings of the tea-shrub. The name K‘w-¢‘u, or 
u-ch‘a, denotes the Chicory-leaf, and also the pre- 
sent leaf, although there is some confusion about the 
characters. On this point see the article on Chicory. 


The Classics refer only to the a T‘u, which may 


have then also referred to the present tea-leaf, which 
is no doubt indigenous to the country. The word 
Kia probably referred to the Chicory and also to 
the Sageretia theezans, a Rhamnaceous shrub, the 
leaves of which furnish tea at the present time for 
the poor, who have less chance than ever of getting 
cheap tea; from the great drain of the crop towards 
foreign countries. The tea-shrub is a low, stunted 
bush, growing upon the hill-sides and tops of all 
arts of the tea-country. The soil generally affected 
it in Hupeh is red, disintegrating sandstone. The 
u-i-shan, or Bohea Hills, in the north-western 
part ot Fuhkien, and the scattered hills in the Han- 
ning, Tsung-yang, and other districts of the Wu- 
chang prefecture of Hupeh, are large sources of the 
best teas. There are probably two or three or more 
varieties of the tea-plant, such as the Thea Canto- 
niensis (Bohea) and the Thea Viridis, by some 
determined to be distinct species. The Indian tea 
is also set down as the Thea Assamica. The genus 
Thea belongs to the order Ternstrémiacem, and is 
unfortunately called by the same name CA‘a, as the 
Camellia, a beautiful plant of the same order. The 
plant is propagated by seedlings. The seeds are 
very often abottive, from the damage done to the 
tree by picking its leaves.” 
The whole article is treble the above and is well 
worthy of attention. 
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Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic Legend : 
(An Eastern Love-Story.) Rendered, for the first 
time, into English verse, from the Sinhalese poem 
of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Toomas STEELF, 
of the Ceylon Civil Service. ndon: Tribner & 
Co. 1871. 

It is related that while Sakya Sinha was in 
his Bodhisatwa state, undergoing countless trans- 
migrations, (accounts of which to the number of 
550 were afterwards revealed to his followers,) and 
before he became Buddha,—the Wise,—the Awa- 
kened,—he was born as Kusa, Emperor of Jambud- 
wipa (India); and the history and romance of his 
search for a bride, her discovery, her dislike of the 
king, her flight, his laments and pursuit, his adven- 
tures, and, through the intervention of higher 
eee the final reconciliation and nuptials are re- 

ted in this legend, which is taken from the Pansi- 
yapanas Jatakapota or ‘ Book of the Five Hundred 
and irae Births,’ a prose classic, translated from the 
ancient Buddhistic legends in the Pali language into 
the vernacular tongue early in the fourteenth century 

We wish the whole story had been given in the 
unsophisticated prose of the original, and that the 
translator had left the versification in English of 
the poetical version alone, for we confess it wearies 
one to read a pretty story in a jingling verse, which 
though sometimes happy is necessarily frequent! 
strained to adapt its measure to the meaning. tt 
ought to have been in prose or in a free metrical 
rendering of about half the length. 

Here is a sample of the verses :— 

‘* Pure as the enamel of a shell [or pure as is a star], 

The Maiden was who grandsire called that noble Adigar ! 

Her beauty like a goddess’s did radiantly glow: 


And soft and graceful were her words: her voice was swevt 
and low! 


King Rajasinha’s fame was high as is a royal tower; 

And in his Court, protected by the shadow of his power— 

The shadow of his kingly feet, that wealth and joy bestowed— 

In fortunate tranquillity and happiness abode 

@ne whom the world admiringly held high in fame and pride, 
The Chieftain Attanayaka, The maid became his bride.” 

In the valuable notes ages to the book, there 
is an interesting one relating to Rajasinha, and 
which contains a remark on the Tooth relic referred 
to above on page 26. Mr. Steele says :-— 

‘“‘A successor, however (Wimala Dharma, a.pD. 
1592-1604), was a devoted Buddhist, and zealous 
in re-establishing the national church. In his reign 
the Dalada (the celebrated Tooth Relic, held in es- 
pecial reverence by Buddhists in all parts of the 
world, as the most authentic relic of their Great 
Teacher) was removed to Kandy, where it now re- 
mains—the object of enthusiastic veneration on the 
part of three hundred millions of people! It is fre- 

uently exhibited: the last two occasions on which 
the writer saw it bene | in December 1864, when it 
was shown to H.R.H. the Duke of Brabant, the 
penta King of the Belgians; and again in July 

865, during the continuance of the great yearly 
festival, the Perahera, at Kandy. In the shrine 
containing the relic, which rests on a gold lotus in- 
closed within the innermost, also of pure gold, of 
seven caskets, is jewellery reputed to be of enormous 
value. The relic bears not the least resemblance 
whatever to a human tooth.” 
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As a specimen we will give two verses, by which 
the author's style may be seen and judged :— 


“ From day to day, and every day, unto that Palace Hall 
Go twenty thousand damsels fair, right lovely are they all, 
With cows ; and gold and silver pails they carry to and fro ; 
{In sooth, it is a noble sight—a rare and glorious show !}” 


As flees thick darkness when at dawn the sun’s bright beams 

As herds of elephants rush off when lion’s roar they hear ; 

As bees that, seeing flame and smoke, fly fast and far away ; 

So straight into the jungle rushed the foemen’s proud array !” 

We have no doubt the story will amuse some 
who like this sort of thing. The Sinhalese epigrams 
and stories at the end of the volume are worthy of 
perusal, as is also the Sinhalese and Pali addresses 
to the Duke of Edinburgh by the native chiefs in 
March 1870. Here is truly an oriental story :— 

“Tt is a common notion that to meet a noseless 
man when setting out on a journey is an unlucky 
omen. Two men were enemies. One of the two 
was about togo on a journey; the other, determined 
to spite him, cut off his own nose, hid himself on 
the way, and when the first came up, rushed out, 
and so disconcerted him that he went home again. 
Thus, in order to effect a ane object—for no fur- 
ther ill happened that I have heard of beyond the 
delay of one day—a feeling of bitter feud caused a 
man to mutilate himself! From this has sprung 
the proverbial saying, ‘ To cut off one’s nose to spite 
an enemy.’ 

—_0---—- 


A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. 
By J. Edkins, B.A., University College, London; 
of the London Missionary Society, Shanghai. 1869. 
London: Triibner & Co. 8vo. pp. 151. 

This little dictionary of the Shanghai dialect will 
be most useful for students and residents at Shang- 
hai. We have examined it pretty fully and find it 
in every way very reliable. We might object to 
some of the forms of spelling the native words, 
but this may pass. As an examples of what we 
mean, tse 'zong k't‘ is but a confusing substitute for 


the orthography of is ft uv, pronounced in 
Shanghai as if spelled ¢36 zong ci (ch?) ‘walk up go,’ 
the 6 standing for Ev in the French peu, and ci being 
the Italian in civita. When Mr. Edkins spells ru 
he uses the same combination which he would for 
the Mandarin dialect, as in cheu » Pronounced 
chay-oo. It would appear therefore to be somewhat 
confusing ; nzun ‘man,’ should be nydéng in our 
opinion. These and such like peculiarities will be 
readily observed by the students under a native 
teacher, and the uniformity cannot be impeached. 
As a whole this is likely to be a most useful book, 
and we congratulate Mr. Edkins on its publication. 
a » een 
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Wu-chang nee 8, Hankow, June 24th. 

We have just had a visit of several Annamese 
tribute bearers, bringing three elephants, on their 
way to the capital. They have already been six 


months in coming from 7K K iF Ching tien fu 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


the capital of Annam to Wu-chang, and expect to be 
another forty to sixty days before reaching Peking. 
One of the elephants died here notwithstanding the 
attendance of two Annamese “elephant doctors” 
who accompanied the embassy. 

A fellow missionary and myself called upon the 
officers of the embassy and had a longand interest- 
ing interview with them through a Chinese inter- 
preter. We presented them with a few medical 
and religious works, which they seemed to appre- 
ciate very highly, and received a few presents Hons 
them in return, They had nothing of the haught 
bearing of Chinese scholars, but seemed of a mil 
good natured, and moet friendly disposition. They 
wore black coloured turbans round their heads, and 
these served to conceal their long hair, which was 
bound up in a knot behind. Their features appeared 
to have no distinguishing peculiarity, but in all the 
eye was fuller and the countenance more open than 
in the Chinese. Their teeth were jet black, from 
the use of the betel nut. A long loose garment fell 
down to their knees, while the stockings and shoes 
were similar to what are worn here. 

The embassy consisted of nineteen persons in 
charge of the elephants and nineteen more inc 
of the other articles of tribute. These are travelling 
by water, and are expected herein a few days. The 
arrival of the elephants created a great sensation ; 
thousands upon thousands of people crowded to see 
them, and some strange stories are told of the 
sagacity of elephants in judging the characters of 
all Mandarins presented to his majesty the emperor. 

I hope to send you soon a copy of rage psa 
noticed at length in the prolegomena to Dr. "9 
Shoo King. “There is a facsimile of the ofizinal 
set up in a kind of recreation ground in Wu-chang. 


Here is also a temple to Lau-taz + -F- the Tau- 
ist philosopher, and a “ Yellow Stork Tower,” three 
stories high, from which a beautiful view can be had 
of the surrounding country. This is generally oc- 
cupied on a fine day by an assemblage of Chinamen 
discussing the news over hot tea, cakes, and melon 
seeds. A fee of a fewcash is demanded from every 
Visitor Wy a Tauist priest, who stands at the foot of 
the winding stairs leading to the top of the tower. 
Here is a figure of the deitied philosopher Lau-kiun 
FE FH i-c., Lau-tsz, playing a flute while flying 
through the heavens, borne on the outspread wings 
of a stork; the whole being exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. In the inner temple you find the philosopher 
in bed sound asleep. He is supposed to take his 
rest here when he passes this part of the country. 

Since I wrote last I have been away from home 
for twenty-five days on a preaching excursion, with 
a brother missionary of the Wesleyan Society. We 
sold upwards of 3,000 portions of the New Testa- 
ment and various other religious publications, and 
visited and preached in the streets and markets of 
thirty-two towns and villages. 


We regret to hear that the Cycle has ceased to be 
published in Shanghai. Probably it is only a case 
of réculer pour mieux sauter, The addition of a 
new element or two would increase its value in a 
fresh series. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
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GAMES AND SPORTS OF CHINESE CHILDREN. 


Ir is laid down in one of the very last sentences 
of the Chinese Trimetrical Classic, the primer of 
every school in the Flowery Land, that “ play is 
unprofitable.” Such a doctrine, protested against 
by even the childhood of China, thus robbed of its 
happiest and healthiest exercise, is in keeping with 
that affected aversion for rational amusements which 
characterizes the whole adult population. The idea 
of dignity in a respectable or educated Chinaman, 
and the hindrances which the long flowing costume 
of the better classes undoubtedly offer, are probably 
the reasons which have long led them to hold 
athletic amusements or exercises in considerable 
contempt. It is no part of our present business to 
show how in the case of adults this false estimate 
of the physical and moral advantages of manly 
exercises has led to the diminution of personal 
courage, and the employment of unusual leisure in 
the pursuit of the most vicious or frivolous means 
of enjoyment. 

In spite of the unnatural veto put upon children’s 
games, some sort of system of amusements for Chi- 
nege children has sprung up, although still curiously 
impressed by the teachings of the ancient 8, a8 
we shall presently have occasion to show. 

Hi-hi, is the general term for childish sports. The 
construction of the first character out of the radical 
for “female” would seem to indicate the weakness 
which in the minds of the Chinese is associated with 
these amusements. As for toys there is hardly a 


name for such things, as the word 2G Wan, which 
is the nearest to the idea of such articles, is rather 
applied to curios, more especially of the class of 
gems or valuable stones. Another word WA Hwan, 
is appned to stupidity and perverseness as well as 
to the fool-play of children. There are no toy-shops 
in China, The nearest approach to anything of 
this sort is made in the case of some small huxters 
who sell figures of actors and miniature theatrical 
propertios for the amusement of children. The 


words aN 4¥- Kung tsi, are sometimes understood 
to be applied to small toy-images. 


It may be laid down as an axiom that the essence 
of children’s play is the rude, but to them most 
satisfactory, imitation of the ways and things be- 
longing to adult life which they desire to mimic or 
anticipate. The imitative faculty and a strong 
sense of the ludicrous prompt children to many of 
their representations or rather caricatures of the 
prest world before them. The form or dress of the 

uman body is one of the staple subjects of this 
desire to be bold makers of beings like unto them- 
selves. The care of such toys is no small part of 
the preparation of at least little girls for grander 
pipenbes of life, of which those dolls are lay-figures. 
No such admirable employment is allowed to the 
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Chinese maiden whose bound feet and restrained 
movements condemn her to the drudgery of shoe- 
binding or the dignity of embroidery. Itis true 
that she has the satisfaction of making miniature 
shoes and articles of dress, but she is permitted no 
doll to be adorned with the labour of her handa, 
little and puny, like her “ poor feet.” And why 
may she have no beautiful doll covered with insect- 
wax and gay with all the tinsel which Chinese 
artists can use so effectually? The story is long 
and partly irrelevant, but it fairly represents that 
curious admixture of shrewdness and silliness which 
characterizes Chinese philosophers and people. 

In the second book of the Zz-ki or ‘ Book of Rites,’ 
it is said that straw figures were made in olden | 
times and buried with the dead. Afterwards, 
during the middle ages (the period of the Hia and 
Shang oes images of wood were made with 
faces, eyes, and limbs with springs by which they 
were made to move. Hence they were called 


Yung or ‘ puppets,’ from the character ies Yung, 


‘to dance.’ Certain wooden images called ff {ity 


Kwei-ha or marionettes, were said to have been 
constructed by Yen-sz’, of the reign of Muh Wang, 
the fifth ruler of the Chau dynasty, which were 
said to be capable of singing. Confucius ve 

wisely questioned the advisability of burying suc 

images, for fear that living persons might sometimes 
be substituted for such mute servants of the dead. 
Such a practice did really obtain during the Ts'in 
dynasty. Mencius quotes Confucius with approval 
in his former book. The ban of the sage has thus 
been understood to rest upon the use of such dolls 
by the children of the correct Confucianist. Thus 
whilst the nation has not been kept from the 
idolatrous worship of images, the children may not 
have their toy-figures. Clay figures are sometimes 
met with on haxtoes! stalls in Chinese streets. The 


usual figure is that of py vay 2 


mA Tstu-tsui-lan 
or ‘drunken old sot,’ with his wagging head and 
cap with white feather. On the same wretched 
stall, along with cakes of Chinese starch, dried 
garlic, wooden tobacco-boxes, dominoes and filints, 
are rough and gay imitations of executioners’ knives 
and halberds of a formidable but flimsy pattern. 
While on this point of figures it is worth while to 
notice an artist who models grotesque figures out of 


a composition made of old man’s rice (RE HK): 
and various colouring matters according to taste. 
These figures are called pF A Mien-jin, and the 
process is called 4 t=] ] A Meh-mienzjin. Pro- 
vided with six or seven dabs of this many coloured 
putty, as it looks like, the artist is ready to execute 
an order from any child or customer for the repre- 
sentation in paste of the foreigner equipped with 


his gun, his cigar or his umbrella, modelled from 
E 
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life. There is another artist who models figures 
made of sugar, which the children first play with 
and then eat. The melted sugar is ingeniously 
manipulated with a small blowpipe, and the sur- 
faces of the intlated suzar-bubble are moulded into 
a variety of shapes by the pressure or contact of 
small wooden moulds. These figures although 
taking a variety of shapes, such as men, birds, ani- 


mals, etc., are called faite Tang-jin, and the 
process is spoken of as WR A Ch'ni-Uang-jin' 


] ae fee Tang-p-sah is another name for 
these imazes. Foreign dolls, as sold in Canton 


shops, are generally called 77 +e ie Yany-pu- 
sah, not from any idea that they are worshipped, 
but because they are images, Chinese children are 
supposed never to play with dice, dominoes, or chess, 
as these are all associated with gambling. They 
are however singularly addicted to games or tricks 
of chance. Small chopsticks of an even length but 
marked with certain characters and numbers at the 
other end are shaken up in a bamboo cup of some 
depth. Blank sticks are mixed up with marked 
ones, and the child who wants to buy sugar or 
other sweet things, throws down his cash, draws 
his prize or blank stick out of the bamboo tube or 
cup, and commences his education as a gambler. 


This is called +1 Kt Chian-tang-jin, as one 


of the frequent prizes is these sugared men. An- 
other amusement is precisely similar to the for- 
tuncs’s wheel of Knglish country fairs. An iron 
hand revolves on an axis over a paper dial, marked 
with regular divisions of the cielo which are oecu- 
pied with coloured egys, lozenyes, sugar-firures, and 
other cheap prizes. ‘This trial of luck, decided by 
the moying and settling-down of the hand over 


either of the compartments, is called | AN 
Kiuen-tiang-jin, 

Leaptrog is not played in China, so far as can be 
ascertained, = Children join their hands together 
and contort their bodies, without breakin the cir- 


cle or falling to the ground. This is termed 7 >F 
Aeven-yang, or ‘dragging the sheep” In the reign 
of Han-Wu-Ti, a game of leapine and making a 
somersault was taught to and practised by children. 
It is still a frequent game with the children of the 
present day, who can do a “ wheeler” alinost as well 
as the boys who run after the London omnibuses to 
the delight of elderly gentlemen, and the terror of 


. Q . : 
anxious mamimas, This performance, called 1 > 
Aim-tau, is alluded to by Chu fu-tze, in the phrase 


A pK ike aS 4J ] Chi mo hu kung ta 


kin tan, where he advises steady and truthful con- 
duct, free from all tricks or sleight of hand. 
4J ¥ 4K La-k'iu, or the game of “ playing ball” is 
a simple amusement of striking a ball made of cot- 


ton wrapped round with thread, with the hand 
upon the ground, as many times as possible without 


failure. 4J Tis Ta-pang is the game of “ cat,” 
quite as dangerous to the eyes of bystanders in 
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Chinese streets as in those of small English towns. 


4J PE Yapan is a game in which each child, pro- 


vided with a small flat stone or piece of copper 
money, stands on a marked line ar aims or pecks 
at the stone, or * taw,” which has been pitched b 

the tirst child to some distanee. The pitliren “toss” 
in order to settle who shall cast the first stone to 
be aimed at in succession by all the rest. The one 
who misses has to ie ey the one whose stone had 
previously been the butt of the rest. As roundish 
stones are sometimes used in playing this game, it 
has some resemblance to the marble-playing of 


Kuropean countries. FJ Arik La-yen is the game 
of battledore and shuttlecock, in which the shuttle- 
cock is struck aud kept up by a number of children 
In succession, Who use the side of the thick sole of 
the Chinese shoe, or the instep of the foot in place 
of a battledore. Much dexterity is exhibited in 
the easy way in which the shuttlecock is kept going 
for some three or four hundred times without a 
miss, The battledore is sometimes used by awk- 
ward little girls or boys who tail in the use of their 


: mm, 
fect. 4J 4} KLE Ya-tch-lo is the game of whip- 
ping atop. The top, with its nail at the point, is 
of precisely the same shape as that of children in 
Europe. KK iA as Fang-fung-tsang, is the pas- 
time of flying musical and plain paper kites. Here 
we come to the game which is played in common 
by all ages and classes of Chinese, from the bov- 
emperor T’ung-che, who is said to have his magni- 
ficent kite with its dragon-emblazonment to the 
grave scholar who shares the gratification with his 
child. 

This sketch may appropriately be closed by refer- 
ence to the game of To-mian, or “hiding 


from the cat,” which resembles “blind man’s buff” 
ina measure. One child is blinded by a bandave 
placed over the eyes, and the other children quietly 
steal away and hide themselves like mice in sundry 
holes and corners. Apother game, a moditication 
of this, is called HA IhBS 
“catching shrimps.” Here all the boys in a school 
room are blinded, and they try to catch each other 
amidst the most delightful confusion, until the 
Inaster returns and commences to whack the young 
“shrimps” all round before their eyes are opened 
to their fate. 


Moh-hia-tsz, or 


F. Porter Sairu, M.D. 


ee | 
ON THREE LECTURES ON BUDDHISM.* 


The great interest which belongs to Buddhism, 
regarded as a religion, results from the fact of its 
being an independent effort of the human mind to 
find out God. It becomes therefore a means for 
measuring the power of unassisted reason (unassisted : 
at least, externally) in this all important enquiry. 
The difficulty in the way of an accurate Binwledies 
of what Buddhisin has effected in its search after 
this Truth, however, lies in the necessity of follow- 
ing it over a vast field of literature in’ which, like 
_* By the Rev, Emest J. Eitel, 1871. London: Trubuer & Go, 
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a hound at fault, it doubles in every direction and 
thus apparently contradicts itself at every turn. To 
illustrate this only in one instance—take the ques- 
tion of Nirvana—there is an old comparison found 
in the Ratana Sutta of the Southern School  M6- 
banti dhira yathd ’yam padipo,” that is, ‘such per- 
sons (rtz., those who have escaped from the neces- 
sity of re-birth) are extinguished like this lamp.” 
On this comparison Mr. D'’Alwis founds his argu- 
ment that Nirviina must be extinction of all exis- 
tence. But now let us turn to Buddha’s own ex- 
planation of this figure, as it is found in the Maha 

ari nirvana Sutra (of the Northern School), Kiuen 
1v.p.18. “ Kasyapa rejoined, Tathigata! what can 
be the meaning of this expression (that your con- 
dition of Being) is Everlasting, when on a former 
occasion you compared that condition to ‘the flame 
of a lamp gone out ’—which has no longer any place 
of Being?” Buddha replied, “ Illustrious youth! 
speak not thus about this comparison of ‘a lamp 
gone out’ as though it implied that Tathagata after 
his death would cease to exist—for in truth the 
comparison is this, that as a woman fills a lamp 
with oil, and after the oil is expended the flame 
goes out, so it is when sorrow is extinguished, (the 
so-called) individual existence goes out, as the 
flame of the lamp; but the existence of Tathagata 
is everlasting, even as light is not extinguished 
though the flame of the lamp goes out.” And so 
throughout the work in Ceara the argument is 
repeated ad nauseam, that Nirvana is the terminative 
and extinctive of all existence (bhava) depending 
on the false association of the so-called “ shandha” 
—but that existence in its highest form is imperish- 
able and not capable of change. From this simple 
illustration it will be seen at once that Buddhism 
is not to be explained from any one particular 
stand-point, but that the investigator requires 
patience in research, and impartiality in judgment. 
And these are not always met with. 

Mr. Hitel in the three lectures before us treats of 
Buddhism, 1, as an event in history; 2, asa dog- 
matic system; 3,as a popular religion. His conclu- 
sion under the first division is that “ Buddhism has 
been more a blessing than a curse in the world,” and 
in this conclusion we are quite prepared to concur 
with him. Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial 
to the authority of some works, written by mis- 
sionaries, and others, on this question, than the 
eaverness with which they denounce Buddhism as 
a “curse to mankind,” or “an invention of the devil.” 
Such denunciations will convince no reasonable 
man, and recoil on the writers themselves—for it is 
an imperishable rule that “satan cannot cast out 
satan.” It is therefore with peculiar pleasure we 
read Mr. Mitel’s opinion when he tells us that he 
sincerely believes that “ Buddhism has fulfilled a 
great mission which it was appointed to fulfil by 
the providence of God.” Mr. Hitel traces the 
agreements between Christianity and Buddhism, in 
some particulars of ritual and history, to the effects 
of intercourse with the Nestorian mission, which at 
a very early -period carried some knowledge of the 
Christian religion to the Far Fast. And in this 
also we agree very considerably with him. We are 
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inclined however to antedate the legend of Sakya’s 
temptation in the wilderness to that of the gospel 
narrative. ©The Sanchi sculptures, if they belong 
to the period assizned to them by Dr. Fergusson, 
compel us to give a pre-Christian date to this and 
many of the other fables connected with Sakya’s 
early lite. But in matters of ritual, and liturgical 
services, we have no hesitation in agreeing with 
Mr. Vitel. 

Under the aspect of “ Buddhism as a dogmatic 
belief” the lecturer, whilst he allows the purity of 
this religion as a system of morality, exposes its 
inability “to effect any lasting purpose in raising 
the spiritual condition of mankind.” He regards 
Nirvana as synonymous with a condition of rest, 
from one point of view—and as equivalent to anni- 
hilation, from another. This probably is as fair an 
account as can be given of the matter. We must 
remember however that the original and purest 
teaching of Buddha was that referred to under the 
first heal—whilst the idea of annihilation must be 
restricted to the annihilation of all possible limita- 
tions of Bein. In tact the philosophy of the Abi- 
dharma aud of Spinoza are very similar “ Omnis 
determinatio est negatio.” But of all this it is im- 
possible, in such a review as the present, to speak 
at any length. We do not agree with Mr. Hitel 
when he says, p. 18, that “Sakyva threw overboard 
all faith in God,” for in fact the founder of Bud- 
dhism was not privileged to know God. He was 
amongst those prophets and kings who desired to 
see the things we see and to hear the things we 
hear, but was not so blessed. The one idea of 
Puddhism from first to last was to find out God, not 
to deny Ilim. We may see where and how it 
failed in the search, but let us not therefore under- 
rate this gigantic effort of the human mind, nor 
attribute to its founder principles which in truth 
could not have entered into the system. 

In the third lecture Mr. Eit2] enters on an 
enquiry respecting the method of the Buddhist 
development. .This question is a most important 
one. It is well known that the Southern School 
of Buddhism although it is probably more primitive, 
i3 yet less complete than that of the North. In 
fact, as Mr. Mitel says, after the time of Kanishka, 
at the beginning of the Christian era, the connec- 
tion between north and south was broken off. The 
list of patriarchs who were the pillars of Buddhism 
in India and perhaps in Bactria, is unknown in 
Ceylon, and hence the vast literature which is 
attributed to them and others, finds no place in the 
Southern canon. This fact alone is quite sufficient 
to account for the numerous divergencies of the two 
Schools. The Buddhists themselves seem to have 
spoken of this belief under the figure of “Upaya” 
or contrivance. The idea of Upava is simply this, 
that Tathagata having purposed to bring “all 
creatures” to the state of final fruition known as 
Nirvana, carried out his purpose by the “use of 
means,” or by contriving modes of salvation accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the ave or persons con- 
cerned. This is simply our idea of development. 

Mr. Fitel’s conclusion with respect to Buddhisin 
asa popular belicf is that “it 1s not an atheistic 
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system but a worship of the genius, a deification of 
humanity.” It may amount to this but we should 
refer to think that it is rather a recognition of the 
Jivinity in man. A guess in the dark, no doubt, 
(tn seinen dunkeln Drange) but a very near approach 
to higher truth. 

To sum up, Mr. Eitel’s lectures are as exhaustive 
as the limits of space allowed him, could permit. 
They are well conceived, and they handle the sub- 
jects dealt with, lucidly and impartially. 

a ; 
THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA AND 
HIGH ASIA. 


The investigation of the languages of the original 
inhabitants of India is of comparatively recent Ra 
The larger and more prominent division of these 
languaves in Southern India—the Dravidian—has 
found an able exponent in the Rey. R. Caldwell, 
and his Comparative Grammar of the South-Indian 
Family of Languages deals fully with the subject, 
but the languages of the aborigines of the north of 
India, scattered as they are, and well-nigh lost among 
the hill tribes, claim special consideration, for be- 
yond the few isolated papers that have appeared in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, we 

ossess few details. An essay in this direction has 
haa made by Dr. W. W. Hunter in his Compara- 
tive Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia.® 

The object of the writer of this Dissertation and 
Dictionary, is to rescue from obscurity the various 
tribes oa languages of aboriginal races of India 
and its bordering Jands. He shews in his lucid in- 
troductory essay, how profoundly ignorant of these 
tribes the rulers of india have oe content to re- 
main, knowing them only in the effects—the dis- 
turbances, rebellions; outrages, etc.,—which from 
time to time have been produced by them. Their 
languages, history, habits, and requirements, have 
remained unknown, and their movements, grievances 
and animosities, have been excluded from the de- 
siderata of political information. The consequence 
has been that under the influence of the misrepre- 
sentations given by their ancient enemies, the 
Hindoos and Mussalmans, extravagant calumnies 
have been propagated ayainst them. 

As late -as 1852 a tribe—the Sonthals— a race 
equal in number to the whole rural population of 
Scotland, was brought to light by the extensive 
raids which thev made into the plains. They had 
been goaded on by wrongs, which it was the part of 
their English rulers to redress. When order was 
restored they did so, and now they are the most 
contented of British subjects. In 1854 a long list 
of misunderstandings led to a war with the Bhuteas. 
These are a Tibetan-speaking race, and hence are 
possessed of some elements of civilization ; but. they 
were represented in the Report in the blackest hues, 
though Mr. B. H. Hodgson, whose scholarship and 
discrimination were remarkable, published very 
different views of them. 

Dr. Hunter states truly enough, that “the problem 
which the Queen’s government in India is now 
called upon to solve ix how to utilize them ;” for 


these aboriginal tribes must be provided for. Te 
a Published by Trubner & Co., Londun. Folio, price 42s. 
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considers that the problem may be solved by 
diverting the energies of these races into new chan- 
nels, but still into such as are conformable with 
their former modes of life. One of the difficulties 
of our position in India isa military one, and he 
suggests their employment as soldiers and puvlice, 
as they possess valour, fidelity, and capacity for 
discipline. The Goorkhas have already proved their 
ssession of these qualities, valuable to soldiers. 
fe insists that we must civilize them, that they 
may become to us a wall of strength, else if ne- 
glected, they will prove a standing danger. He 
sets forth most fully and ably the necessity which 
exists for enquiry into their state and history. 

As the Phenix has this for one of its objects, we 
cannot but sympathize with the effort here made to 
display the existing vocabularies of these little 
known races, and we desire to note a few of the 
deficiencies, 

Dr. I{unter arranges his vocabulary of 139 lan- 
guages and dialects under classes, as follows :— 

1. Inflecting: Sanskrit, Arabic. 

2. Compounding: Bask, Finnic, M 
Circassian, Georgian; Mongolian, 
nese (Ngoko and Krama), Malay. 

3. Isolating: Chinese (Nanking, Peking, Canton, 
Shanghai, Amoy), Japanese. 

4. Brahui. 

5. Chinese Frontier of Tibet: Gyami, Gvarung, 
Takpa, Manyak, Trochi, Sokpa, Horpa, Tibetan 
(written and spoken). 

6. Nepaul (teat to east): Serpa, Sinwér, Gurung, 
Miirmi, Magar, Thiksya, Pikhya, Newar, Limbu. 

7. Kiranti Group (East Nepaul): Kirdnti, Rodong, 
Riingchenbung, Chhingtangya, Nachhereng, W 
ling, Yakha, Chourasya, kulunges, Thulungya, 
Bahingya, Lohorong, Lambichhong, Balali, Séng- 
ping, Dimi, Khaling, Dungmali. 

&, Broken Tribes of Nepaul: Darhi, Denwér, Pahri, 
Cheping, Bhramu, Vayu, Kuswar, Kusunda, Thfru. 

9. N.E. Bengal: Lepcha (Sikkim), Bhutani v. 
Lhopa, Bodo, Dhimal, Kocch, Garo, Kachéri. 

10. Eastern Frontier of Bengal: Munipuri, Mithén 
Nigaé, Tablung Naga, Khari Négé, Angami Naga, 
Namsing Naga, Nowgong Naga, Tengsa Naga, Abor 
Miri, Sibsigar Miri, Deoria Chutia, Singpho. 

11. Arrakan and Burmah: Burman (written and 
gl Khyeng v. Shou, Kami, Kumi, Mri v. 

oung. Sak. 

12. Stam and Tenasserim: Talain v. Mon, Sgau- 
karen, Pwo-karen, Toungh-thu, Shan, Annamitic, 
Siamese, Ahom, Khamti, Laos. 

13. Central India: Ho ee Kol (Singhbhum,) 
Santali, Bhtimij, Uraon, Mundala, Rajmahali, Gondi, 
Gayeti, Rutluk, Naikude, Kolami, Madi, Média, 
Kuri, Keikadi, Khond, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, 
Chentsu. 

14, Southern India: Tamil (ancient and modern), 
Malaydlma (ancient and modern), Telugu, Karné- 
taka (ancient and modern,) Tuluva, Kurgi, Toduva, 
Toda, Kota, Badaga, Kurumba, Irula, Malabar, 
Sinhalese. 

The mere accumulation of words under heads 
produces but a meagre result unless the subsequent 
arrangement of these tends to show their consan- 
guinity. 


r, Turkish, 
anchu, Java- 
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It would be well in a subsequent essay to take 
up the words in classes, as: 1. Numerals; 2. Pro- 
nouns; 8. Those relating to Domestic life and 
relations; 4. Natural phenomena; etc.; and starting 
from some leading family of languages trace the re- 
lationship of the subordinate tongues. But this 
cannot fully be accomplished without instituting a 
comparison of the forms of phraseology, the position 
of the verb, the agent and the attributive, and the 
manner of shewing what we may call the preposi- 
tional construction. 

The words themselves should be stripped of all 
appendages, and the phrastic form of expres- 
sion should not be mistaken for the primitive and 
simple word which alone is valuable as a basis for 
comparison. 

I.ego. (The numeral refers to the class on page 38.) 
Go in Chinese (Amoy, Shanghai, Canton); Sunwar*; 

Thulungya and Bahingya’; Vayu’; Lepsha’. 
nao in Chinese; Gyémi*;” Abor Miri, Sibségar 

Miri’. 

NGA in Gydrung, Horpa, Tibetan (spoken)*; Serpa, 
Gurung, Murmi, Magar*; Chepang, Bhraému’; 
Bhiténi; Namsfing Nagé, Tengsa Nagé, Sing- 
pho”; Burman"; Savara’’. 

n@’ frequent in the Chinese dialects, appears in the 
Limbu tngd, in various languages of the Kiranti 
group as ung,ang,tng. The Théru® has hang, 
the Bodo and Garo® ang, the Laos ong ; Ho, Kol, 
Santali, Bhimij, Mundala, and Kuri of Central 
India tng. 

Then, dropping the full nasal ng and preserving the 
nasal n, we bring in the Dravidian group, the 
languages of Central and Southern India in the 
forms of en, an, nan, ane, anu, nanu. 

This will shew to some extent what we mean, 
and Dr. Hunter's work will afford good materials for 
the student. But the work is vast, and it requires 
all the system and all the knowledge that can be 
brought to bear upon it. It seems to us that unless 
an exact knowledge of the languages is obtained it 
is better to limit the consideration to a few which 
are well understood. Dr. Hunter remarks respect- 
ing the Chinese :— 

‘Chinese has hitherto been looked upon as a 
language standing by itself, devoid of ethnical kin- 
dred or linguistic alliances. But in spite of its in- 
exactitudes, (P) this book proves that China has 

iven its speech not merely to the islands of the 

outhern Ocean, but to the whole Eastern Penin- 
sula, to Siam, Tenasserim, Burmah, in a less degree 
to Central Asia, to many of the Himalayan tribes, 
and to some of the pre-Aryan peoples of the in- 
terior of India. Take in the first case the two nu- 
merals in which accidental resemblances are least 
likely to occur. ‘Three’ in Chinese is san (Nankin) 
or sém (Canton); A constantly changes into u in 
non-Aryan speech, in the same way as U sometimes 
takes the place of the Indo-Germanic a in Gothic, 


* For gno is only another way of spelling xgo. 
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Old High German, Slavonic, and Lithuanian, and 
of @ in Italian, while its lengthened form o gt per 
in place of the typical a or d in every one of the 
Aryan families excepting Sanskrit and Zend.” 


With respect to Chinese we shall have a good 
deal more to say by and bye. It is evident that 
the Gyémi is pure colloquial Chinese, and the 
Gydrung bears great similarity in vocabulary at 
least to that language. By an analysis of the frag- 
ments of the Gyami which we ss, it would be 
aaa to construct a much fuller list of words. 

he varieties of spelling must first be got rid of. 
For example: Mr. Hodcson's sya, 8yo, syang, are 


ft hea (or hsia), 4Y or ay shau (0), é 
shang. Under the word “below,” we have the 
Chinese aS hia (properly the ‘lower or under- 
part’) and Gyami f¢i-sya is evidently the Chinese 
\ tt-hia ‘on the ground.’ Under “no” we 
have Chinese x #2 puh shi, lit. ‘not is’ but 
x pu ‘not’ would be sufficient. 
We shall pursue this subject on a future occasion. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


[We have great pleasure in reprinting the follow- 
ing admirable article from the Standard on the 
work of the Mission Hospital in Peking. Eb. ] 


Foreign missionary work has been very much 
blamed during the last few years for the occurrence 
of political complications which have arisen in some 
of the more uncivilised parts of the world. These 
complications have been caused in some degree 
perhaps by the injudicious procedures of mission- 
aries, but there is one form of missionary effort 
which is certainly not open to the charge of being 
the instrument of inciting or fomenting hostility to 
European interests, but the reverse, and that is 
medical mission-work. We might in proof of this 
assertion refer to the facts detailed in the various 
reports of several of the hospitals in ita ports 
which are in connection with the London Mission- 
ary Society, but we will derive our warrant for the 
assertion above made from the particulars given in 
the ninth annual report for the year 1870 of the 
Pekin Hospital, which is under the charge of Dr. 
Dudgeon. It is not difficult to understand that the 
application of European remedies by the skilful 
hand of the educated English practitioner will 
often bring about the cure not only of severe and 
grave diseases, which, in such places as China, 
remain absolutely incurable, if only because the 
native medicaments and practices are such ‘as to 
prevent recovery; but also rapidly that of a mul- 
titude of simple ailments, which, from a similar 
cause, have generally an unnecessarily lengthy du- 
ration, which, indeed, would be avoided if only the 
cases were left entirely to nature. This greatly 
impresses the uncivilised, but shrewd native who 
has something tangible to show in himself in proof 
that the doctor’s mission is one of peace a utility 
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His confidence is by-and-by won, and the way 
more readily opened to the operation of higher 
civilising intluences. The report of the Pekin Hos- 
pital ea both instructive and amusing, as it affords 
many illustrations of the prejudices, character, and 
habits of the Chinese. The year 18/70 was an 
eventful year for the hospital. The wide-spread 
uneasiness among all classes caused by the sad 
events at Tientsin in June greatly atfected the atten- 
dance at the hospital, though about 80 miles distant 
from the scene of the appalling catastrophe alluded 
to. The attendance of patients in 1870 was 11,061, 
as against 14,420 in 1869. But indications of re- 
turning confidence have shown themselves, and the 
people seen now more friendly than ever towards 
the institution. But there is one event which has 
advertised the hospital very widely, and given it an 
improved status in the eyes of the Chinese. This 
is the posting up all over the city in December last 
of a huge yellow placard, setting forth that a great 
man had been saved from death by the physician of 
the hospital. The proclamation ran as follows :— 

“Wu Yun Chung of the red banner of the Han 
Chiun Tsiang Camp, in order to make known the 
following notice:—In the ninth year of T’ung 
Chih, fourth month, and second day, at the review 
ground of my own banner, at the time of review, 
the thumb, a portion of my forefinger, and palm of 
the left hand, were blown off by the explosion of 
my gun. Immediately I became insensible, and the 
flow of blood could not be stopped. Doctors and 
drugs were of no avail. Thereupon I was carried 
to the English Hospital, situated on the east side of 
the street to the north of Tan p’ai leu, and I prayed 
the great venerable English surgeon to cure me. 
He immediately staunched the blood, relieved me 
of the pain, and by the evening I could eat and 
drink. On this account I retained life. 1 cannot 
divine any method of recompensing such favour. 
[I therefore have resolved to issue this public notifi- 
cation, that all men may know that the merit of 
the venerable doctor—in saving and giving life to 
men—is unlimited.” 

This announcement has been followed by more 
placards by grateful patients, a practice that is imi- 
tated, it seems, by the members of the native faculty 
for the purpose of self-puffing. There is a good deal 
of resemblance even in this little matter between 
the practices of our own country and those of China, 
it would seem, and not alone in medical matters. 
Dr. Dudgeon, too, has been taken into the contidence 
of some of the great ones of the city—no less awful 
a personage than the President of the Board of 
Punishments, and also the family of the Chief Sec- 
retaries of ©‘. te. So that European physic is 
cominz to th. .ront in Peking. One case was that 
of 8 young lady who had a bad leg, which baffled 
the skill of the native doctors, and who could not 
get married because of the disease. She was ha 
pily cured in a couple of months, to the delight 
and astonishment of the friends; and this led to 
the visit of many of the respectable people, as out- 
patients, to the hospital. Prince Pa liu, 500 miles 
off Peking, actually sent some of his retainers to 
the hospital for a supply of cough mixture, so far 
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and successfully had the news of the good done at 
the institution travelled. 

It is impossible to doubt that the institution is 
doing much to gradually dispel very many of the 
absurd prejudices and hostilities against foreigners 
that exist, and we are glad to find evidence of thia 
in the statement that the Chinese are showing an 
increasing desire, not only for a better acquaintance 
with foreign ideas as regards medicine, but also ap- 
pliances of all kinds, and matters of science gene- 
rally. The Prince, a pretty frequent visitor to the 
shop lately opened for the sale of anti-opium pills, 
in connection with the hospital, is reported to base 
said, after being shown over the gas works, the 
eee rooms, and the like, that “all that is 
wanted by our people is to know more of you 
foreigners; the more we know of you the better we 
like you, and we cannot know you and not like you.” 
No doubt there is much sincerity in this; but it 
would be gratifying if the approval of foreign ideas 
and matters was coincident with a little less massacre 
outbreaks. However, it is a tact that some of the 
rich Chinese have already ordered from England 
many appliances which, a few years since, they would 
never have dreamt of regarding but with feelings 
of horror and dismay. But about the pill-shop. 
The habits of opium-eating and smoking are terri- 
bly difficult, of course, to give up, but a lane num- 
ber of people do manage to relinquish them, and 
they are helped to do so materi ly by the pills, 
which can be bought at the “ shop.’ The pills are 
made of henbane, gentian, camphor, quinine, cay- 
enne pepper, ginger, and cinnamon, with Castile | 
soap and syrup to form the mass. These pills re- 
lieve the craving and distress felt on giving up the 
opium. Some of the grateful patients laud the 
doctor into no little predicament by the enormity 
of their gratitude, and the curious form it takes. 
The Mongols are very grateful. Pheasants, butter, 
and a horse made up one present offered to Dr. 
Dudgeon. But on all occasions it is first necessary 
to accept s hadack or consecrated white silk hand- 
kerchief. These hadacks are blessed by the living 
Buddha or Lamas, who recite prescribed prayers, 
and it is only after this ceremony that they are 
suffered to acquire supernatural virtue. Unless the 
hadack is eg presents cannot be given. The 
Mongols and Tibetans hang them before their idols, 
to give due weight to their prayers or offerings, and 
they are presented as tokens of friendship, and take 
the place of our tmmortelles and the like. One of 
the greatest gifts that can be bestowed upon one 
appears to be a canine calculus. The actual prac- 
tice of the native doctors is referred to in several 
particulars, but there is one only to which we shall 
refer here. It indicates the little chance which the 
sick have, as we remarked at the outset of this 
article, of recovering when in the hands of “the 
native talent.” In the use of mercury as a medicine 
the Chinese doctors s the most “heroic” 
treatment even of the old Indian doctors. An or- 
dinary prescription is 180 grains of saltpetre and 
300 grains of calomel for a single dose. The a 

arance of one poor patient who applied at the 

ospital, after taking half this dose, es descrip- 
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tion. Her pi was 14 inch thick, the gums and 
jaws of unusual size, the mouth could not be shut, 
and the tongue could hardly be contained in it; 
the chest and throat were greatly swollen, an 
swallowing was impossible. No wonder death took 
place in a few days. An individual dosed with 
mercury always has a pencil tied in the mouth, 
like a bit, at night to help the flow out of it of 
saliva, of the poison of the mercury, as it is called. 

As regards what may be termed the true mis- 
sionary work something is being done. The medi- 
cal is disarming the prejudice, winning confidence 
and regard, and preparing the way for the other 
work. Dr. Dudgeon affirms that the former has 
done a little in the way of advancing knowledge 
and civilisation and a great deal for poor suffering 
humanity. The field is peculiarly hasd, the la- 
bourers few; and in the comparative infancy of 
mission work in China analogy and experience 
teach us that it is yet early to expect great results. 
Information and knowledge must still be more 
widely diffused by all the means and appliances at 
command, he adds, before we can expect such an 
anti-foreign, indifferent, superstitious, immoral, 

roud, and mandarin-ridden people to embrace 

hristianity or adopt western modes of thought and 
action. e can only hope devoutly the good work 
in hand will be resolutely pushed on. 


sorEnaeneammees ¢ lmmesmemnteennenene 


THE BIRD THAT COULD NOT KEEP 
ITS OWN COUNSEL. 
(4 Fable from the Siamese.) 


A former king of Siam was strongly advised by 
@ certain wise foreigner to proclaim his title toa 
large territory which was in danger of being an- 
nexed by one of his neighbours as ‘“‘No-man’s land.” 
His Majesty preferred to exercise his sovereign 

ights without calling the attention of outsiders, 
who he thought might possibly be disposed to 
question them; and, according to tradition current 
among Siamese diplomatists, the foreigner received 
the following fable as his answer. 

In an old book entitled “Stories about Birds,” 
which we Siamese call Pakst Pakkanaram, there is 
this fable :-— 

“A certain little bird with a loud voice—we will 
call it a cuckoo—but in the story it is called by 
its Indian name ‘It’s-mine,’ because of its note, 
which is always ‘It’s mine, it’s mine, it’s mine, — 
flew about the rivulets flowing down the hills, 
searching for the scattered berries. 

One day it flew a long long way, and found a 
tree covered with fruits ripening and ripened, and 
not a bird had been to eat «i them. 

The cuckoo was delighted at his luck, and atayed 
beside the tree, where there was more fruit than he 
could eat ina year; he could only hop about the 
shady branches, picking and pecking a little here 
and there, and his tiny maw was full. 

But he was very jealous lest any other bird should 
come that way, and want to join in the feast; so he 
twittered, and flapped his wings, and kept shriek- 
ing out ‘It’s mine, it’s mine, it’s mine!’ and he 
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made such a noise that the other birds could not 
ner hearing it. 

o they all flew in a crowd to see what the mat- 
ter was, and they saw the luscious fruit hanging on 
the tree, and ate every bit of it. 

And the poor little cuckoo, when all was gone, 
was left alone, still crying round his beloved tree; 
‘It’s mine! it’s mine !’—though he got nothing to 
eat off it.” 

Now this fable refers to those who have fallen in 
with some jewel, or jar of buried money, or mine, 
or valuable forest before anyone else; and who 
might keep what they have got, if they would only 
keep their own counsel; but becoming boastful they 
attract the notice of those who are stronger than 
themselves, of Lords (of the manor), and great 
capitalists, and all manner of thieves, so that every- 
thing they have is taken away from them. 

It is an excellent fable to teach people not to 
talk about their rights when no one has yet ques- 
tioned them, bnt to reserve themselves until a 
special occasion arises for speaking. 

Henry ALABASTER. 
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A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 
Continued from page 26. 


Now both Keaou-choo and Shoo-chéng knew 
ey well that Choo-lun was outside watching them, 
and whilst he had been searching for the old woman 
they had fixed ona plan by which they might make 
him feel uncomfortable, and then laugh at him 
afterwards; so he had not been listening many 
minutes before he heard Shoo-chéng address her 
companion in the following terms: “I thought that 
after all the benefits that ungrateful ciated 
had received from you and your facaily he woul 
have been only too glad to have repaid you in some 
degree, by meeting you with open arms, eo I had 
no hesitation in receiving you as a sister and bring- 
ing you up here to the capital with me, and I had 
hopes that we three might have lived together in 
harmony and happiness to a good old age. Who 
could have imagined for a moment that he would 
already forgotten whut a vast debt of gratitude he 
owes you and have turned his back upon you in 
this shameless manner, even obliging me to send 

ou back to your family; I did my best to persuade 
iti to alter his mind, but it was no use. For my 
t I can scarcely bear to do so, but I am left 
without alternative and must do as he says.” “If,” 
replied Keaou-choo, “he proves himself thus un- 
grateful and unfeeling, I am sure I have no desire 
to force myself upon him, and it only remains for 
me te take farewell of yourself to-morrow, and re- 
tur ¢thwith to my father and mother, and I hope 
thai in time we may devise some plan by which 
we may hope to meet again. As for that heartless 
fellow, I do not care if I never set eyes upon him 
any more, for I am sure after the way he has treated 
me he is not worthy of my regard.” “ But,” said 
Shoo-chéng, “ your child, which is his own flesh and 
blood, I should wonder if he were to refuse to ac- 
knowledge even that, and in such a case, what do 
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you propose to do with him, will you take him 
away with you or would you prefer leaving him in 
my charge.” “Well,” replied the other, “ Choo-lun 
has proved himself heartless in one thing, and he 
will probably be the same in everything, and were 
I to leave my child in his house he might treat him 
harshly and tyranise over him, I should much pre- 
fer to have him in my own keeping where I could 
be sure that he was in kind hands, and would not 
be neglected.” “ But,” replied Shoo-chéng, “I can- 
not make up my mind to let him go, I have learnt 
to be so fond of him, and am so used to see him al- 
ways about, that I am sure I should feel quite sad 
were you to take him away.” “It is a great relief 
to me,” replied Keaou-choo, “ to find that although 
his father is so cruel as to disown him, yet my child 
has found a second mother in you, and though I 
cannot consent to give him up to you altogether, I 
will promise that should he be so fortunate as to 
grow up, he shall come and acknowledge you as his 
mother, and I shall be careful to let him know 
your intention towards him.” 

Now while this conversation was going on be- 
tween the two ladies Choo-lun was standing outside 
listening, and not a little astonished was he at the 
atlection which he heard displayed on either side. 
I{e thought to himself: Then after all my wife was 
sincere in all she has been saying to me, and if I 
had only listened to her and not been quite so 
ready to believe all that that gabbling old woman 
chose to say I should have avoided a difficulty 
which I foresee must come upon me, [ should have 
received a great pleasure, and I should not have got 
a name for ingratitude and heartlessness as I have 
now done; for it turns out after all that this girl to 
whom I owe so much, and who has shewn such 
great kindness to me, has also managed to shee the 
esteem and love of my wife, so that she has brought 
her up to Peking with her, and I don’t suppose they 
are very glad at parting. Truly my wife was right 
to advise me not to be too determined in my deci- 
sion not to receive her, for though to-morrow has 
not vet dawned upon us, I already heartily repent 
of what I said and would give anything could I re- 
call my words, words too rashly, too hastily spoken; 
what shall I do? how shall I act to escape the con- 
sequences of my own imprudence? If I put off 
explaining myself till to-morrow, it may be too late, 
for she may go away early in the morning and re- 
fuse to see me, so I must not do that, I must not 
procrastinate, whatever I intend to do must be done 
at once, and I think my plan will be just to go 
straight into the room and explain that I did not 
mean what I said, and see if I cannot put things 
on a better footing, and bring about a more pleasant 
state of affairs, by persuading Keaou-choo to sto 
and partake of my happiness. Acting upon this 
idea he went at once to the chamber door, but here 
his heart failed him, and he was on the point of 
turning away and trusting to fortune to bring about 
a happy termination to the affair, at last, screwing 
up his courage, he gave a gentle rap on the door, so 
feeble as scarcely to reach the ears of anyone inside. 

His wife however distinguished the sound, but 
making as though she heard nothing ordered the 
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girls to re-commence the music and singing ; 

also told them to sing an act of a ie ge Nar 
which a weak husband is tyrannised over by a jeal- 
ous wife. Choo-lun at once understood the allusion 
and knew that his wife was making game of him 
because he was acknowledging himself in error, and 
chose this method to laugh at him. So, thought 
he to himself, the only thing I can do is to be as 
courageous as possible and give a good loud knock- 
ing at the door. This he did, overcoming his fears 
by thinking of the pleasure and happiness he would 
enjoy afterwards if he could make up his mind not 
to be ashamed of himself now; and having given 
several loud knocks at the door he called to his 
wife to let him in. Shoo-chéng answered, “I just 
now repeatedly urged you to come in and you obsti- 
nately refused, what then do you mean by thus sud- 
denly changing your mind.” “Of course,” said 
Choo-lun, “when you were outside I did not want 
to come inside, but now you are in this room it is 
only natural that I should wish to be where you 
are.” “But,” answered his wife, “ Keaou-choo is 
here, and it would not be quite the correct thing 
to let you come in.” ‘Have I not married Keaou- 
choo,” was the reply, “what then improper in my 
being in the same room with her, it is because she 
is here that I want to come in.” “Why,” said his 
wife, “you but this moment declared that nothing 
on earth should induce you to see her, and that 
to-morrow she was to be turned out of the house 

how very changeable you are to-day, I cannot see 
what you mean by it.’ 

Before Choo-lun could reply, Keaou-choo ex- 
claimed, “ After having ‘axed your utter ingrati- 
tude and heartlessness by the way in which you 
have forgotten the favours you have receive at the 
hands of my father and mother, what do you mean 
by wanting to see me. Why! who was it saved 
you from the hands of the ohh: when you were 
within an ace of being murdered, and afterwards 
supplied your necessities, and even gave me to you 
as your second wife? answer me that. The fact is 
I suppose you think the mountain bird is not worthy 
to be matched with the lordly peacock, otherwise 
how is it that the moment you are in the capital 
and have received an appointment, you turn your 
back upon me and wish to throw me away ? or how 
is it that ever since you left Shantung you have 
never written a tingle line to tell me of your do- 
ings? WasI not married to you, and have I not 
become the mother of your child? And now [ am 
compelled through your cruelty, in refusing to ac- 
knowledge your own flesh and blood, to abandon 
my infant and give him up to your wife to take care 
of, whilst I go and spend the remained of my life 
in reading the books of Buddha and performing 
pious actions, at the same time praying to the gods 
that when I am again born into existence it may be 
in a rich and noble family, that I be nut exposed to 
such an insult as that I have received at vour hands. 
Who would have thought that while you have 
treated me with such scorn and outrage, even going 
so far as to wish toturn myself and my baby out 
of the house, your loving wife has on the contrary 
loaded me with every species of kindness, and 
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honoured me by calling me her sister. And yet 
after all this you have the courage to come to the 
chamber door and boldly say you want to see me.” 
‘Do not judge me too hastily,” exclaimed Choo- 
lun, “from the moment I left you, not a day has 
passed without my having thought of you, but be- 
cause my wife did not know anything about our 
Slationstin, I waited till she should arrive in the 
capital when I intended to place the matter before 
her, and then dispatch someone to conduct you 
hither. And to-day when my wife arrived, it was 
not that I intended to desert you, but because I 
did not properly understand, and had too easily be- 
lieved the false statements I had heard concerning 
vou, that I said I did not wish to see you. And 
now I confess my error, and in the hopes that you 
will se the door and let me come in, Iam here 


with therod on my back, and am willing to receive | 


any punishment you may choose to inflict so that 
you will forgive my trespass and open the door to 
me.” 

To this appeal Shoo-chéng replied as follows, 
“Tow can you say that you did not properly un- 
derstand when I repeatedly urged you to consider 
what you were saying, and not to be too positive, 
and explained everything most clearly to you, and 
would not give in until you had declared most 
obstinately over and over again that you would not 
sce her, and now you come here and say you did 
not understand, I suppose you mean to say that I 
have been deceiving you.” ‘ Whether it is my 
fault or not,” replied Choo-lun, “ I am kneeling out- 
side here, and allow myself to be in the wrong, 
moreover, I am willing to do anything that you two 
ladies may impose upon me in expiation of my fault.” 
Keaou-choo and Shoo-chéng, hearing this, could 
not repress a smile at the success of their plot, and 
all the actresses were obliged to hide their faces to 
conceal the laughter which this amusing scene ex- 
cited. And the old servant’s wife, who was con- 
cealed outside watching the proceedings, seeing that 
her master was in earnest and really anxious, thought 
that the deception had been carried on long enough, 
and quietly emerging from her ambush went and 
related the truth to her husband. The old man 
who was excessively grieved at what had been told 
him by his wife, was sitting alone and sad in his 
room brooding over the past, and when he was now 
told tho real truth his joy knew no bounds, and 
jumping up be ran hastily into the apartment occu- 
vied by oe and falling on his knees before 
bin he knocked his head on the ground nearly 
twenty times, and invoked blessings on his head as 
fast as he could get them out of his mouth, and 
when Heu-houng had raised him from the ground, 
he said, ‘‘ My master has been played upon by his 
lady quite enough, may I presume to beg your 
honour to interfere on his behalf and bring about a 
peace between them.” Heu-heung expressed his 
willingness to do anything in his power towards 
promoting the general harmony, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action, accompanied by his 
wiic, and followed by the old servant bearing a 
lamp. Arrived at the spot, they discovered Choo- 
lun kneeling outside the door. On seeing other 
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ople coming up, he rose, looking so foolish that 
feu-heung could not restrain his laughter, when 
he became in some degree composed, he said, “Why 
my good son-in-law, what is the meaning of my 
finding you in this plight.”. And then addressin 
the lation on the other side of the door he added, 
I really think my daughters you haye plagued him 
enough for his offences, let me beg of you to open 
the door and let him in.” When Shoo-chéng and 
Keaou-choo heard the voice of their father outside 
they hastened to open the door, and came out laugh- 
ing, and addressing Choo-lun, said, “ Well, you 
wauted the door open that you might expiate your 
faults, where is the rod that you were ta ing 
about.” “I will bear witness,” interposed Heu- 
heung, ‘that he was kneeling outside here just now 
quite ready to receive punishment; were it not bet- 
ter to show mercy and pardon his transgressions ?” 
Shoo-chéng answered, “Had it not been for the 
arrival of you my father and mother, I fear he 
would have had to knecl there till daybreak, and 
even then it is a chance whether we would have 
opened at all to him.” “No! no!” exclaimed 
Choo-lun, “T’ve had quite enough.” And at this 
everybody laughed out. “ Do not wait here in the 
cold any longer,” eaid Shoo-chéng to Heu-heung 
and his wife, “as you have condescended to inter- 
cede for the culprit, I will pardon him and receive 
him into favour.” Upon this Heu-heung took 
leave of the husband and his wives, and retired a3 
he had arrived; and Shoo-chéng admitted Choo-lun 
into the apartment, saying, “ Now come in and ex- 
plain what you mean by your unkind conduct.” 

We dare not follow them further, but we have 
no doubt that the explanations of that night were 
such as to prove satisfactory to all concerned. 

Se 


CHAPTER VIII. 
On the following morning Choo-lun took forth 


- the apparel and headdress* granted by the Emperor 


to the wives of Mandarins, and requested Shoo- 
chéng to array herself in it, and to thank his 
majesty for the favours he had bestowed upon them. 
She however enquired how many suits there were, 
and on being told by her husband that there was 
of course only one, and that more than one were 
never granted, replied, “Since there is only one 
dress, which of us should put it on, Keaou-choo or 
myself?” ‘ Why ask such a question,” answered 
Choo-lun, “ of course the rizht to wear this dress 
belongs to you alone.” ‘Take care,” interrupted 
Shoo-chéng, “you are giving way to ingratitude 
again, have you forgotten your adventure in Shan- 
tung, and to whom it is you owe your escape, if it 
had not been for Keaou-choo and her family where 
would you be now? why, whether you would be 
alive is even doubtful, how much less would you 
have any official robes to present to your wife; the 
fame, wealth, and rank you now enjoy you owe en- 
tirely to her, how then can you want me to take 
the only dress you have to give away.” “ Nay, my 
~ * Worn as an indication of rank by the ladies of 
Officers, and differing according to the grade of the 


husband. 
El 
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sister,” exclaimed Keaou-choo, “you are wrong, 
these crys bear of rank are granted to you by the 
grace of the Imperial court, if you wish to reject 
them you cannot, and if I wish to take them from 
youl dare not doso.” “If that be your opinion 
on the subject,” answered Shoo-chéng, “ the dress 
shall be just placed on one side and forgotten until 
we can both wear one, and then I shall be delighted 
to take it forth again, but for the present nothing 
shall induce me to look at it.” And to this deter- 
mination she adhered so firmly that no persuasions 
or arguments which Choo-lun or Keaou-choo could 
think of could turn her from it for a moment, and 
they were obliged to give up the point. Choo-lun 
then, after giving orders to prepare wine for the 
afternoon, took his departure and proceeded to tho 
age By the middle of the day he had completed 

is duties and returned to his house, and a feast 
being prepared he led Heu-heung and his wife to 
the upper seats, while he himself and the two 
younger ladies placed themselves at the sido tables. 

Teu-heung was then requested to choose a play, 
and this point being arranged to the satisfaction of 
all parties, the acting commenced, and the afternoon 
being spent in pleasure and innocent amusements 
passed away without any notice being taken of tho 
tli¢ht of time, On the next day they moved from 
the temple in which Choo-lun had been a temporary 
sojourner, and established themselves in a large 
residence which he had caused to be prepared for 
their reception, and which was elegautly adorned 
and fasntched: This house was not far from Tis 
Majesty's palace, and it being told to the heir 
apparent that Choo-lun’s family had arrived and 
that they had brought with them a very excellently 
trained company of actresses, he signified to Choo- 
lun his intention to pay him a visit that he might 
himself judge of their merits. Choo-lun was deter- 
mined to do honour to such an occasion, and gavo 
unlimited orders to his servants to prepare an enter- 
tainment worthy the future monarch of the greatest 
empire of the world; moreover, he hired for the 
day a company of male actors, and had two stages 
erected, one in the outer court, and one in the inner 
court of the house. All being prepared, he went 
himself to the palace and astandied the prince to his 
house. Here they were met by the two ladies, and 
the prince observing that neither of them was ar- 
rayed in the dress suitable to the rank of Choo-lun 
was at a loss which to address as the principal wife 
and was obliged to ask which of the two claime 
that position, and how it was that she did not 
appear in official apparel. Choo-lun then informed 
him that neither of them was willing to avail her- 
self of the privilege at the expense of the other. 
‘There must be somo reason for such conduct,” 
said the prince, “ for the general rule is that wives 
and concubines are only too fond of quarreling for 
the pre-eminence, may I beg you to explain to me 
how it comes that these ladies:are such a remarkable 
exception to this rule.” 

Choo-lun was obliged to narrate his adventures 
in Shantung and explain his relations with the 
family of Ileu-heung, and the debt of gratitude 
he owed them, and when he had finished speaking 
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Shoo-chéng took up the story and related how she 
had also fallen in with the same band of robbers on 
her way to the capital, and had also been saved 
through the skill of Keaou-choo, she also went on 
to tell how she had been tended during her sickness 
by the same young lady, and how she had eventuall 
rayed to the gods on her behalf, and cut the fles 

ed her own arm in the hopes of thereby moving 
the higher powers to interfere and save her (Shoo- 
chéng’s) life. “Truly,” exclaimed the prince, “ this 
is a wonderful story and one difficult to be equalled, 
but what sort of man must this Heu-heung he, to 
be capable of performing the feats you ascribe to 
him, and on two separate occasions to be able to 
drive off these robbers.” “Tle has lived a retired 
life in the mountains,” answered Choo-lun, and he 
is perfect in every kind of military accomplishment, 
nor is he alone, for his wife is almost his equal in 
strength, and quite his equal in courage.” “Is he 
not the man of whom the country stands in need,” 
exclaimed the prince, “why has not my teacher 
(2. e., Choo-lun) introduced him at the court.” “He 
is but a rouzh countryman,”® answered Choo-lun, 
“how dare [ venture to bring him to the Imperial 
vestibule; in truth I fear lest I should incur the 
displeasure of His Sacred Majesty.” “ When true 
worth is discovered,” was the reply, “who asks 
whence it proceeded; but where is [leu-heung at 
this moment.” ‘He is now in the outer court,” 
answered Choo-lun; for he had requested Ieu- 
heung to entertain the oflicers attending on the 
prince, in that part of the establishment, while he 
received Ilis Imperial Highness in the more honour- 
able apartments. ‘Since he is in the house,” re- 
plied the prince, “why not request him to come in 
that I may see him.” And in obedience to this man- 
date Choo-lun proceeded at once to the outer hall 
and conducted Heu-heung into the presence of the 
prince. 

Now when His Iighness saw what a dignified 
gait and noble carriage the father-in-law of his 
tutor possessed, he felt rejoiced, for the Emperor 
was at that time in vreat want of efficient Generals 
to suppress the vast hordes of robbers by which the 
country was overrun, and whose presence rendered 
Soar fel land so dangerous that none but the 
highest Mandarins were safe, and they only when 
accompanied by such an escort, that their move- 
ments were more like those of an army than of 
private individuals. Tis pleasure was increased 
tenfold howover, when in answer to the questions 
ho put to Heuheung with regard to his warlike 
accomplishments, he received answers in language 
at once correct and refined, language utterly free 
from any taint of boorishness, and such as he would 
have expected from an oflicer of high rank rather 
than from a man of apparently obscure origin, and 
whose life had been spent in seclusion among the 
mountains. When he had made an end of ques 
tioning, he exclaimed, “ Truly you are a general by 
nature, I will make it my task, and it will be a 
pleasing one, to inform my Imperial father of the 

*Choo-lun means here no disrespect to Heu-heung, 
it being the correct thing to speak disparagingly of 
one’s own relatives. 
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precious gem which he has left so long lying idle 
in its native mountain.” Heu-heung upon this 
thanked the prince for his kind intention and re- 
turned to his duties in the outer hall, and His 
Imperial Highness took his seat by Choo-lun and 
bee that the play should commence. When 

e was asked which play he would prefer he replied 
that it were better that the actresses should be 
allowed to follow their own wishes on the subject, 
for then they would act whatever they were most 

rfect in. Of course his words once expressed 

came as laws to his host, and the actresses wero 
ordered to perform whatever they liked and could 
act best. ey therefore gave extracts from several 
plays, one after another; and when the prince saw 
them wielding with the utmost ease, spears, swords, 
guns, and other warlike implements of such a weight 
that he could scarcely lift them, he exclaimed, 
Why how is this? I have heard that you pos- 
sessed an excellently trained set of actresses, but 
truly the reality far aig re the report, to say no- 
thing of male actors, I believe that even soldiers 
and military Mandarins would not be able to excel 
them; whence can these delicate and tender girls 
have obtained this surprising strength.” In Hed 
Choo-lun informed him that Heu-heung had de- 
voted his leisure to the training of this set? of 
actresses and had thus perfected them in strength 
and the use of warlike weapons. “If that is the 
case,” answered the heir to the throne, “ my father 
will have no need to put him through any exam- 
ination should he be pleased to make use of his 
talents.” Shortly after this tho entertainment con- 
cluded, and the prince having thanked his host for 
the trouble he had taken to amuse him, took his 
leave, followed by his suite. 

On the following morning he went to the apart- 
ment of his Imperial father and informed him of 
what had taken place on the day before, and he 
dwelt so forcibly on the merits of Ileu-heung that 
he was immediately sent for by his majesty, who, 
as we have before said, was much in want of men 
of his stamp to take command of histroops. When 
Heu-heung entered his presence, the Emperor was 
much taken with his dignified bearing and polished 
manner, and his joy was increased tenfold when he 
found that the description given of him by the 
prince, although full of praise, fell far short of his 
real merit and worth. He immediately invested 
him with the rank of General in the Imperial army, 
and gave him a commission, bearing his own seal, 
which would empower him to raise troops and de- 
mand money and provisions in any part of the em- 
pire; he then said, “As you are, of course, better 
acquainted with Shantung than any other province, 
your firat duty shall be to exterminate a large body 
of robbers, or rather murderous bandit, which in- 
vests the mountains of that part, and render unin- 
habitable one of the most fertile provinces of my 
kingdom. If you acquit yours’ of this to my 
satisfaction I will then reward you and give you 
some good post.” Heu-heung bowed, at having 
thanked the emperor for his bounty, withdrew from 
the august presence. The next act of his majesty 
was to confer upon Shoo-chéng the title of “The 
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Excellent and Virtuous Lady,” upon Keaou-choo 
that of “The Upright and Brave Lady,” and to 
Heu-heune’s wife he granted the title of “The Lady 
Highly to be Respected,” and as with each of these 
titles he conferred a degree of rank which entitled 
the bearer to official dress and ornaments all were 
well contented, indeed, highly pleased. 

It now only remains for us to state that on arriv- 
ing at Shantung the first enemy Heu-heung met 
with was Tseun-ying, his old adversary and neigh- 
bour. When the robber found who it was that was 
at the head of the Imperial troops, he not only 
refused all the offers of pardon which were made 
to him in the emperor’s name on condition of his 
throwing down his arms and delivering himself up, 
but was eager to ficht, declaring that ho thirstcd 
to revenge his brother's death; they engaged, and 
when we consider that when Heu-heung had but 
his wife to assist him, he was more than a match 
for the two robbers, it is almost unnecessary to say 
now that he was followed by innumerable officers 
and soldiers, which side the victory was on. IIav- 
ing executed the emperor’s commission in Shantung 
the General returned covered with honour, and was 
justly rewarded by receiving the command of all 
the troops of the province of Cheh-kiang. Here 
he married one of the actresses of his daughter's 
company as his concubine, and had the pleasure 
and happiness of seeing ason, of whom sho was 
the mother, obtain the highness degree at the mili- 
tary examinations at the capital, before he took 
leave of the world, full of years and covered with 
laurels. 

Choo-lun having held his first appointment for 
three years was promoted to be Minister of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature,* and in the course 
of another year was appointed President of one of 
the six Boards, and on his former pupil coming to 
the throne was created Prime Minister and Adviser 
to the emperor. 

In the meantime Shoo-chéng gave birth to a son 
and Keaou-choo to a daughter, and cach of these 
were engaged in their infancy, one to a daughter 
and the other toa son of Tsin-chung, the brother 
of Shoo-chéng mentioned in the first chapter of 
this book, who now held a high post in the capital. 
But the greatest honour was conferred on the eldest 
son of Keaou-choo, who being a youth of great 
talent, and at the same time of gentle disposition 
and engaging manners, was presented by the em- 
peror with one of his daughters in marriage, and 
attained eventually to as high a rank as his father 
Choo-lun. 

As regards the latter days of Choo-lun and his 
two wives, they were a continual stream of happi- 
ness and harmony, and in each case a virtuous life 
was rewarded with a good old age and a peacefu! 
end; and to this day the three names Choo, Tsin, 
and Heu, are looked upon with vencration and res 

ect, as having been connected with all that there 
ig in man of virtue, learning, and benevolence. 
THE END. 


a, A court which acts under the Board of Punishments. The 
Minister is a Mandarin of the third rank. 

b. See Note 2. on the six Boards. The President holds the 
first rank and wears a light red transparent button. 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 13. 

This Akasa, which is omnipresent, and essen- 
tially intellectual,” because infinite things are ab- 
sorbed into it, is declared to be infinite. From the 
infinite nature of this Akjisa were produced all 
moving things, each in its own time, in due proces- 
sion from another, and with its proper difference of 
form and habits. From the secrett nature of Akasa 
proceeded likewise, together with the Vija Mantra 
of eaoh one, air with its own mobility; and from 
air, fire with its own heat; and from fire, water 
with its intrinsical coldness; and from water, earth 
with its own proper solidity or heaviness; and from 
earth, Mount Sumeru with its own substance of 
vold, or with its own sustaining power (Dhdtwat- 
mika); and from Sumeru, all the various kinds of 
trees and veeetables; and from them, all the variety 
colours, shapes, flavours, and fragrances, in leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, Lach derived its essential pro- 
nerty (as of fire to burn) froin itself; and the order 
of its procession into existence from the one prece- 
dent, by virtue of Swabhiva,t operating in time. 
The several manners of going peculiar to the six 
classes of animate beings (four-lezged, two-legged, 
ete.) and their several modes of birth, (oviparous, 
ete.§) all preceeded from Swabhiva. From the 


a ee 

* Akisa is here understood as synonymous with Sin- 
watd, that is, as the elemental state of all things, the 
universal wbi and modus of primal entity, in a state of 
ubstraction from all specific forms: and it is worthy of 
note, that amidst these primal principles, intelligence 
has admission. It is therefore affirmed to be a neces- 
sary ens, or eternal portion of the system of nature, 
though separated from self-consciousness or personality. 
In the same manner, Prajut, the sum of all things, 
Dirt natura, is declared to be eternal, and essentially 
intelligent, though a material principle. 

+Sccret nature of Akasa, that is, Akasa or Ether 
has no sensible cognizable properties such as belong to 
the ordinary clements. The gradual evolution of all 
things in Pravritti and their revolution into Nirvritti 
being perpetual, seem to prove that the Buddhist Sun- 
yata is not nothingness, but rather the utterly inscru- 
table character of the ultimate semina rerum, 

t By virtue of Swabhava and of time says another 
comment ; thus time stands out like space, as a some- 
thing superior to all phenomena, and both are quasi 
deified by Buddhists and by Brahmanists. 

$ By ctertera, understand @dicays more Brahmanorum. 
That Buddhism forms an integral part of the Indian 
philosophy is sufficiently proved by the multitude of 
terms ait classifications common to it, and to Brah- 
manism. The theogony and cosmogony of the latter 
are expressly those of the former, with sundry addi- 
tions only, which serve to prove the post«riority of date, 
and schismatical secession, of the Buddhists, M.Cousin, 
in his course of philosophy, notices the absence of a 
sveptical school amongst the Indian ae Hl Bud- 
dhism, when fully explained, will supply the desidera- 
tum; and I would here notice the precipitation with 
which we are now constantly drawing general conclu- 
sions relative to the seope of Indian speculation, from 
a knowledge of the Brahmanical writings only—writ- 
ings equalled or surpassed in nnmber and value by 
those of the Buddhists, Jains, and other dissenters 
fromm the existing orthodox system of Vyasa and San- 
kara Acharya, 
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Swabhfva of each mansion or habitat (Bhuvana) 
resulted the differences existing between the several 
abodes of all the six orders of animate beings. The 
existence of the foetus in the womb proceeds from 
the Swabhava of the union of male and female; 
and its gradual growth and assumption of flesh, 
bones, skin, and organs, is caused by the joint enerzy 
of the Swabhava of the fetus, and that of time, or 
the Swabhava of the foetus, operating in time. The 
procession of all things from birth, through gradual 
increase, to maturity, and thence, through gradual 
decay, to death, results spontaneously from the na- 
ture of each being; as do the differences appro- 
priated to the faculties of the senses and of the 
mind, and to those external things and internal, 
which are perceived by them. Speech and susten- 
ance from dressed food in mankind, and the want of 
speech and the eating of grass in quadrupeds, to- 
gether with the birth of birds from eggs, of insects 
from sweat, and of the Gods (Devatis) without 
arentage of any sort: all these marvels proceed 
rom Swabhiva, (Comment on the Pijd Kanda, 
quotation 12.) 


THE AISWARIKA® SYSTEM. 


1. The self-existent God is the sum of perfections, 
infinite, external, without members or passions; one 
with all things (in Pravritti), and separate from all 
things (in Nirvritti), infiniformed and formless, the 
essence of Pravritti and of Nirvritti.t (Swayam- 
bhi Purdna.) 

2. He whose image is Stinyaté, who is like a 
cyphert or point, infinite, unsustained (in Nirvritti), 
and sustained (in Pravritti), whose essence is Nir- 
vritti, of whom all things are forms (in Pravritti), 
aud who is yet formless (in Nirvritti), who is the 
Iswara, the first intellectual essence, the Adi-Bud- 
dha, was revealed by his own will. This self- 
existent is he whom ail know as the only true Being; 
and, thourh the state of Nirvritti be his proper an 
endurinz state, yet, for the sake of Pravritti, (crea- 
tion), having become Pancha-jninatmika, he pro- 
duced the five Buddhas thus :—from Suvisuddha- 
dharma-dhatuja-jnana, Vairochana, the supremely 
wise, from whom proceed the element of Akdza, 
the organ of sight, and colours; and from Adar- 
sana-juina, Akshobhya, from whom proceed the 
element of air, the organ of hearing, and all sounds; 
and from Pratyavekshana-jnina, Ratna Sambhava, 
from whom proceed the Sensent of fire, the organ 
of smell, and all odours; and from Sénta-jnana, 
Aitaibha, from whom proceed the clement of 
water, the organ of taste, and all savours: and from 
Kritvanushtha-jnina, Amogha Siddha, from whom 
proceed the element of earth, the organ of touch, 
and all the sensible properties of outward thins 
dependent thereon. All these five Buddhas are 
Pravritti karménas, or the authors of creation. They 
possess the five jndnas, the five colours, the five 
~ * From Iswara, ‘God.’ : 

+ Pravritti, the versatile universe ; Nirvritti, its op- 
posite, this world and the next. Pravrittt is com- 
pounded of Pra, an intensitive, and vriffi, action, 
orvcupation, from the root ra, to blow as the wind; 
Nivvritti. of Nir, a privative, and vrifti, as before. 

t This is the symbol of the Triad and of the Saktis. 
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mudrds, and the five vehicles.* The five elements, 
five organs of sense, and five respective objectst of 
sense, are forms of them.{ And these five Bud- 
dhas each produced a Bodhi-Satwa, (for the detail, 
see Asiatic Society’s Transactions, vol. xvi.) The 
five Bodhi-Satwas are Srishtikarmanas, or the im- 
mediate ayents of creation; and each, in his turn, 
having become Sarvaguna, (invested with all quali- 
ties, or invested with the three gunas,) produced all 
things by his fiat. (Comment on quot. 1.) 
3. All things existent (in the versatile universe) 
roceed from some cause (efu): that cause is the 
athivzata§ (Adi-Buddha); and that which is the 


*See Appendix A. 

+1if Manas, as the sum of the faculties of sense, be 
excluded, we may render the passage as here; else we 
must say elements, organs, and objects. 

tThe five Dhydat Buddhas ave said to be Pancha 
Dhita, Pancha [Indrina, and Puncha Anatana dhdra, 
Henee my conjecture that they are mere personifica- 
tions, accoyding to a theistic theory, of the phenomena 
of the sensible world. The sixth Dhyant Buddha is, 
in like manner, the icon and source of the sixth sense, 
and its object, or Manas and Dhurina, t. ¢., the per- 
cipient principle, soul of the senses, or internal sense, 
and moral phenomena. Mens is the Bhita, Dhir- 
ana the Indriya, and Dharma the Ayatana, or mind, 
mental apprehension and the appropriate objects of 
such apprehension, orall things. Mind is the seat of 
consciousness and perception; whatever its essence, and 
is the effective cause of all sensation and perception. 

§ This important word is compounded of Tatha, 
thus, and gata, gone or got, and is explained in three 
ways. First, thus got or olttained, riz, the rank of a 
Tathagata, obtained by observance of the rules pre- 
scribed for the acquisition of perfect wisdom, of which 
acquisition, total cessation of births is the effieient con- 
sequence. Second, thus gone, r7z., the maundune ex- 
istence of the Zufhagatu, gone so as never to return, 
mortal births having been closed, and N7rv7 iti ob- 
tained, by perfection of knowledge. Third, gone in 
the same manner as it or they (birth or births) came ; 
the sceptical and necessitarian conclusion of those who 
held that both metempsyehosis and absorption are be- 
yond our intellect (as objects of knowledge), and in- 
dependent of our efforts (as ohjects of desire and aver- 
sion—as contingencics to which we are liable) ; and that 
that which eauses births, causes likewise (proprio vi- 
gore) the ultimate cessation of them, The epithet 
Tathagata, therefore, can only be applied to Adi-Bud- 
dha, the self-existent, who is never incarnated, in a 
figurative, or at least a restricted, sense ;—cessation of 
human births being the essence of what it implies. I 
have scen the question and answer, ‘what is the Zatha- 
gata? It does not come again,’ proposed and solved by 
the Raksha Bhagavati, in the very spirit and almost in 
the words of the I’edas. One of a thousand proofs 
that have occurred to me how thoroughly Indian 
Buddhisin is. Tathagata, thus gone, or gone as he 
came, as applied to Adi-Buddha, alludes to his volun- 
tary secession from the versatile world into that of 
abstraction, of which no mortal can predicate more 
than that his departure and his advent are alike sim- 
ple results of his volition, Some authors substitute 
this interpretation, exclusively applicable to Adi-Bud- 
dha, for the third sceptical and yeneral interpretation 
above yziven. The synonym Suyola, or ‘well gone, (or 
well got, that is, happily got so as never to be lost— 
or virtually got, that is, by rigid observance of the 
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cause of (versatile) existence is the cause of the 
cessation or extinction of all (such) existence: so 
said Sikya Sinha. (Bhadra Kalpdvadina.)* 

4. Body is compounded of the tive elements: soul, 
which animates it, is an emanation from the self- 
existent. (Swayambhii-Purdna.) 

5. Those who have suffered many torments in this 
life, and have been burned in hell, shall, if they 
piously serve the 7rt Ratna (or Triad), escape from 
the evils of both. (Avaddna Kalpalatd.) 

6. Subandhu (a Raja of Benares) was childless. 
He devoted himself to the worship of Iswara (Adi- 
Buddha;) and by the grace of Iswara a sugar-cane 
was produced from his semen, from which a son 
was born to him. The race remains to this day, 
and is called Ikshava Aku. (Avaddéna Kalpalatd.) 

7. When all was void, perfect void, [Stinyva, Mahé 
Sunya] the triliteral syllable dwn became manifest, 
the first created, the ineflably splendid, surrounded 
by all the radical letters (Vija Akshara,) as by a 
necklace. In that Azm, he who is present in all 
things, formless and passionless, and who possesses 
the ri Ratna, was produced by his own will. To 
him I make adoration. (CSwayambhi-Purdna). 


THR KARMIKAT SYSTEM. 


1. From the union of Upitya and Prajni,t arose 
Manas, the lord of the senses, and froin Manas pro- 
ceeded the ten virtues and the ten vices; so said 
Saikya Sinha. [Dirya raibariae 

2. The being of all things is derived from belief, 
reliance, [pratyaya,; in this order: from falxe know- 
laws or rules prescribed,) for ever quit of versatile ex- 
istence,’ yet further illustrates the ordinary meaning of 
the word J'athagata, as well as the ultimate scope and 
genius of the Buddhist religion, of which the end is, 
freedom froin metempsyehosis ; and the means, perfect 
and absolute enlightenment of the understanding, and 
consequent discovery of the grand secret of nature. 
What that grand secret, that ultimate truth, that sin- 
gle reality, is, whether all is God, or God. is all, seems 
to be the sole proposttian of the oriental philosophic 
religionists, who have all alike sought to discover it hy 
taking the high priort road. That God is all, appears 
to be the prevalent and dogmatic determination of the 
Brahmanists; that all is God, the preferential but 
sceptical solution of the Buddhists; and, in a large 
yiew, L believe it would be difficult to indicate any 
further essential difference between their theoretic sys- 
tems, both, as T coneeive, the unquestionable growth 
of the Indian soil, and both founded upon transecen- 
dental speculations, conducted in’ the very same style 
and manner. See Guizot’s Céetdization, u, 586. India 
long long preceded Europe in the paths of transcen- 
dental philosophy. 

* Since ascertained that this passage was misquoted 
for me, and that it is in fact equivalent to the Sarnath 
inscription, Which should be rendered thus, ‘*Of all 
things cause-produced the causes hath the Tathagata 
explained. The great Sramana hath likewise explained 
the causes of the extinction of all things.” For these 
causes of existence and non-existence see the next 
section. 

+ From Karma, morality, the moral law of the uni- 
Verse, 

See the note on quotation 6 of the section .4d7 
Sangha. Also the note on quotation 1 of the Fudnika 
system, 
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ledge,delusive impression; from delusive impression, 
general notions ; fein them, particulars ; from them, 
the six seats [or outward objects! of the senses; 
from them, contract; from it, definite sensation and 

reception ; from it, thirst or desire; from it, em- 
Bevattc [physical] existence; from it, birth or actual 
physical existence; from it, all the distinctions of 
genus and | ai eo animate things; from them 
decay and death, after the manner and pi sind pecu- 
liar to each. Such is the procession of all things 
into existence from Avidya, or delusion: and in the 
inverse order to that of their procession, they retro- 
yrade into non-existence. And the egress and re- 
gress are both Karmas,* wher-fore this system 1s 
called Kairmika. (sikya to his disciples in the 
Raksha Bhagavati.) 

3. The existence of the versatile world is derived 
sheerly from fancy or imazination, or belief in its 
reality; and this false notion is the first Karma of 
Manas, or first act of the sentient. principle, as yet 
unindividualized (?) and unembodied. This belief of 
the unembodied sentient principle in the reality of 
a mirage is attended with a longing after it, anda 
conviction of its worth and reality; which longing 
is called Sanskdra and constitutes the secondt arma 
of Manas. When Sanskaira becomes excessive, In- 
cipient individual consciousness arises {third Kar- 
ma]: thence proceeds an organised and definite, but 
archetypal body, the seat of that consciousness, 
(fourth Karma]: from the last results the existence 
of [the six sensible and cognizable properties of] 
naturalf objects, moral and physical, | tifth Karma. ] 





*The Duse Karma are, 1 Saaskara, 2 Vijnana, 
3 Namaripa, 4 Shudayatana, 5 Vedana, 6 Trishna, 
7 Upadana, 8 Bhava, 9 Jati, 10 Jaramarana. 

+ The first, not second; ten in all. 

+So I render, after much inquiry, the Shadayatana, 
or six seats of the senses external and internal; and 
which are in detail as follows: Rapa, Sabda, Ganda, 
Rasa, Sparsa, Dharma. There is an obvious difficulty 
as to Sparsa, and some also as to Dharma. The whole 
category of the Ayatanas expresses outward things: and 
after much investigation, I gather, that under vipa is 
comprised not only colour, but form too, so far as its 
discrimination (or, in Karmika terms, its existence) 
depends on sight; and that @// other wnxspecitied pro- 
perties of body are referred to Sparsa, which therefore 
includes not only temperature, roughness, and smooth- 
ness, and hardness, and its opposite, but also gravity, 
aud even extended figure, though not extension in the 
abstract. 

Here we have not merely the secondary or sensible 
properties of matter, but also the primary ones ; and, 
as aie eristence of the Aiyatans or outward objects per- 
ceived, is said to be derived from the Lndriyas, (or 
from Manas, which is their collective eneryy,) in other 
words, to be derived from the sheer exercise of the per- 
eipient powers the Karmika system amounts to ideal- 
ism. Nor is there any difficulty thence arising 1n re- 
ference to the Aarmika doctrine, which clearly affirms 
that theory by its derivation of all things from Prat- 
yaya (belief), or from Avidye (ignorance). But the 
fndriyas and Ayotans, with their reerssary connerton, 
(and, possibly, also, the inking Art/ine the source of 
all things.) belong likewise to one section at least of 
the Swdbhdrika school; and, in regard to it, it will 
require a nice hand to exhibit this Berkleyan notion 
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When the archetypally embodied sentient principle 
comes to exercise itself on these properties of things, 
then definite perception or knowledge is produced, 
as that this is white, the other, black; this is right, 
the other wrong, ree Karma.| Thence arises 
desire or worldly affection in the archetypal body, 
[seventh Karma,] which leads to corporeal concep- 
tion, ,eizhth,}] and that to physical birth, [ninth.] 
From birth result the vari-ties of zenus and species 
distinguishing animated nature, tenth Karma, ] and 
thence come decay and death in the time and man- 
ner peculiar to each, [eleventh and final Karma}. 
Such is the evolution of all things in Pravritti; 
opposed to which is Nirvritti; and the recurrence 
of Nirvri{ti is the sheer consequence of the aban- 
donment of all absurd ideas respecting the reality 
and stability of Pravritti, or, which is the same 
thing, the abandonment of Avidya; for, when 
Avitya is relinguished or overcome, Sanskira and 
all the rest of the Karmas or acts of the sentient 
principle, vanish with it: and also, of course, all 
mundane things and existences, which are thence 
only derived. Now, therefore, we see that Pravritti 
or the versatile world is the consequence of affec- 
tion fora shadow, in the belief that it is a sub- 
stance; and Nirvritti is the consequence of an 
abandonment of all such affection and belief. And 
Prarritti and Nircritti, which divide the universe, 
are Karmas; wherefore the system is called HKar- 
mika. {Comment on quotation 2. | 

4, Since the world is produced by the Karma of 
Manas, or sheer act of the percipient principle, it is 
therefore called Karmika. The manner of proces- 
sion of all things into existence is thus: from the 
union of Upsva® and of Prajna, Manas proceeled ; 
existing co-ordinately with the leading tenet of the 
Surnibhiivikas, Yn the way of explanation I may ob- 
serve, first, that the denial of material entity involved 
in the Jrdriya and Ayatan theory (as in that of A vid- 
yt) respects solely the versatile world of Prarritti, or 
of specific forms merely, and does not touch the Nir- 
vrittik state of formative power and of primal sub- 
stance, to which latter, in that condition, the qualities 
of gravity, and even of extended figure, in any sense 
cognizable by human faculties, are denied, at the same 
time, that the real and even eternal existence of a 
substance, in that state, is aflirmed. 

Second, though Dharina, the sixth Ayatan, be ren- 
dered by virtue, the appropriated object of the internal 
sense, it must be remembered, that most of the So- 
Lhtrviiers, whilst they deny a moral ruler of the uni- 
verse, affirm the existence of morality as a part of the 
system of nature. Others again (the minority) of the 
Swabhavikas reject the sixth Jndriya, and sixth Aya- 
tan, and, with them, the sixth Dhyani Buddha, or 
Vujra Satwa, who, by the way, is the Afaguus Apollo 
of the Ziatrikas, a sect the mystic and obscene char- 
acter of whose ritual is redeemed by its unusually ex- 
plicit ennneiation and acknowledgment of a ‘‘God 
above all.”’ 

The published explanations of the procession of all 
things from .4eidya appear to me irreconcilably to con- 
flict with the ideal basis of the theory. 

*See Fahian, 159 and 291. See also Gogerly, p. 15, 
his enumeration is precisely ours, though his explana- 
tion differs, and is I think unintelligible, as is alse 
Colebrooke’s. See Ceylon Journal, No, 1. 
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and from Manas, Avidy&; and from Avidyé, Sans- 
kara; and from Sanskdra, Vijnina; and from Vij- 
nana, Namaripa; and from Namartipa, the Shad 
Ayatan;* and from them, Vedana; and from it, 
Trishna; and from it, Upidana; and from it, Bhava; 
and from it Jati; and from it, Jarimarana. And 
from Jitirtipya Manas, [2.e¢., the sentient principle 
in organized animate beings] emanated the ten vir- 
tues and ten vices. And as men’s words and deeds 
partake of the character of the one or the other, is 
their lot disposed ; felicity being inseparably bound 
to virtue, and misery to vice, by the very nature of 
Karma. 

Such is the procession of all things into existence 
from Manas through Avidya: and when Avidya 
ceases, all the rest cease with it. Now, since Avidya 
is a fulse knowledge, and is also the medium of all 
mundane existence, when it ceases, the world 
vanishes; and Manas, relieved from its illusion, is 
absorbed into Upaya Prajna.t Pravritti is the 
state of things under the influence of Avidya; and 
the cessation of Avidya is Nirvritti; Pravritti and 
Nirvritti are both Karmas. [Another comment 
on Quot, 2. ] 

5. The actions of a man’s former births consti- 
tute his destiny. [Dunya Puroda.] 

6. He who has received from nature such wisdom 
as to read his own heart, and those of all others, 
even he cannot erase the characters which Fdhdtri§ 
has written on his forehead. {Avaddna Kalpalatd. | 

7. As the faithful servant walks behind his mas- 
ter when he walks, and stands behind him when he 
stands, so every animate being is bound in the 
chains of Karma, (Avaddna Kalpalatd.) 


* That is; colour, odour, savour, sound, the properties 
dependent on touch, (which are hardness, and its op- 
posite, temperature, roughness and smoothness, anid 
also, I believe, gravity and extended figure,) and lastly, 
right and wrong. They are called the seats of the six 
senses, the five ordinary, and one internal. In this 
quotation I have purposely retained the oriyinal terins. 
Their import may be gathered from the immediately 
preceding quotations and note, which the curious may 
compare with Mr. Colebrooke’s explication. See his 
paper on the Bauddha philosophy, aywd Trans. Roy. 
As. Society, quarto vol. The following are the details 
of the three catagories, viz :— 


Bhutas. Indriyas. A yatans. 
Earth Skin Tangible properties. 
Water Palate Savours. 

Fire Nose Odours. 
Air Far Sounds. 
Akas Kye Colours, forms. 


Perception Thesum of all phanomena 

Manas or conscious which are homogeneous 

sensation. and result from Manas, 

and inelude thought, considered as one of the pheno- 

mena of Diva Natura, or thought, that is, human per- 

aa regarded as the sole measure of all things, the 
sole reaiity. 

+ The Vamacharas say, into Prajna Upaya: sce note 
on quotation 6 of the section Adi Sangha. 

t Dairya, identified with Adi Buddha by the theis- 
tic, and with Fate, by the atheistic doctors. The pre- 
cise equivalent of the maxim itself is our ‘ conduct 
is fate. 

§ Brahma, but here understood to be Karma. 
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8. Karma accompanies everyone, everywhere, 
every instant, through the forest, and across the 
ocean, and over the hizhest| mountains, into the 
heaven of Indra, and into Pdtdla (hell); and no 
power can stay it. (deraddna Kalpalatd.) 

Y. Nanila, son of king Asoka, because in one birth 
he plucked out the golden eves from a Chaitya,* 
had his own eyes plucked out in the next; and 
because he in that firth bestowed a pair of golden 
eyes on a Chattya, received himself in the suceeed- 
ing birth eyes of unequalled splendour. (lvadiéna 
Kalpalaté.) 

10. Saikya Sinha’s son, named Rahula Bhadra, 
remained six years in the wom) of his mother 
Yasodharaé. The pain and anxiety of mother and son 
were caused by the IXarmas of their former births. 
(Avadina Kalpalutd.) 

11. Although I had acquired (Siikya speaks of 
himself) a perfect body, still, even in this body, 
defect again appeared; because I had yet to ex- 
plate a small residue of the sins of former births. 
(Lalita Vistara.) 


THE YATNIKAT SYSTEM. 


1. Iswara (Adi-Buddha) produced Yatna from 
Prajna ;§ and the cause of Pravritti and Nirvritti 
is Yatna; and all the ditliculties that occur in the 
aflairs of this world and the next are vanquished by 
Yatna (or conscious intellectual effort.) (Divya 
Avadéna.) 

2. That above mentioned Iswara, by means of 
Yatna, produced the five Jnanas, whence sprang the 
five Buddhas. The five Buddhas, in lke manner, 
z.e., by means of Yatna, produced the five Bodhi 
satwas; and they again, by the same means, created 
the greater Devatas from their bodies, and the lesser 
ones, from the hairs of their bodies. In like man- 





* Chaitya is the name of the tomb temples or relic- 
consevrated churches of the Buddhists. The essential 
part of the structure is the ‘basal hemisphere : above 
this a square neck or Gala always supports the acutely 
conical or pyramidal superstructure ; and on all four 
sides of that neck two eyes are placed, which are typi- 
eal of omniscience. Wherever the hemisphere is found, 
it is indisputable evidence of Buddhisia, eé, q., ‘the 
topes’ of Manihkalaya aud of Peshiiear, In niches at 
the base of the hemisphere are frequently enshrined 
four of the five Dh yind Buddhas, one opposite to each 
cardinal point. l/shobhie oceupies the eastern niche ; 
Ratna sanbhaca, the southern ; Amittabha, the western ; 
and Ainvyhkasiddha, the northern.  VPuitrochuna, the 
first Dhyial Buddha is supposed to occupy the centre, 
invisibly, Sometimes, however, he appears visibly, 
being placed at the right-hand of Adshobhya. 

f From Fadue, ‘intellect, intellectual force and 
resouree. 

¢ This, us I conceive, is an attempt to remedy that 
cardinal defect of the older Suabhaviha school, vis., 
the denial of personality, and conscious power and 
wisdom in the first cause. To the same effeet is the 
Karmika assertion, that Manas proceeded from the 
union of Upaya and Prajna. AKurme 1 understand to 
miean conscious moral effort, and Vitara, conscious in- 
tellectual effort. Their admission in respect to human 
nature implies its free wil], as their assignation to the 
divine nature implies its personality. 
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ner, Brahma created the three Lokas* and all mov- 
ing and motiouless things. Among mortals, all 
difficulties are overcome by Yatna; for example, 
those of the sea by ships, those of illness by medi- 
cine, those of travelling by equipayes—and want of 
paper, by AS ag skin and cae of trees. And as 
all our worldly obstacles are removed by Yatna, so 
the wisdom which wins Nirvritti for us is the result 
of Yatna; because by it alone are charity and the 
rest of the virtues acquired. Since therefore all the 
goods of this world and of the next depend upon 
Yatna, Stkya Sinha wandered from region to region 
to teach mankind that cardinal truth. (Comment 
on quotation I.) 

3. That Adi-Buddha, whom the Swiabhavikas 
eall Swabhava, and the Aiswarikas, Iswara,§ pro- 
duced a Bodhizatwa, who, havin migrated through 
the three worlds, and through all six forms of ani- 
mate existence, and experienced the goods and evils 
of every state of being, appeared, at last, as Sakya 
Sinha, to teach mankind the real sources of happi- 
ness and misery, and the doctrines of the four 
schools of philosophy :j| and then, by means of 
Yatna, having obtained Bodhi-jnana, and having 
fultilled all the Paramitas (transcendental virtues.) 
he at length became Nirvana. (Divya Avadina.) 

4. Saikya Sinha, having emanated from that self- 
existent, Which, according to some, 1s Swabliuiva, 
and, according to others, is Iswara, was produced 
for the purpose of preserving all creauures. Le first 
adopted the Pravcitti Marva (secular character, ) 
and in several births exercised Yatna and Karma, 
reaping the fruits of his auctions in all the three 
worlds, Ile then exercised Yatna and Karma in 
the Nirvritti Marga (ascetical or monastic character ) 
essaying a release from this mortal coil, fulfilling 
the ten virtues from the Satya to the Dwapara 
Yuga, till at last, in the Kali Yuga, having com- 
pletely freed himslf from sublunary cares, having 
hbeeome a Bhikshuha,’* and gone to Buddha Gaya. 
he rejected and reviled the Brahmanical penance, did 
all sorts of true penance for six vears under the tree 
of knowledge on the banks of the Niranjana river; 
conquered the Namuchimira,* | obtained Bodhi- 
jnvin, beeame the most perfect of the Buddhas, 
seated himself among the Bodhisatwas, (Ananda 
Bhikshu and the rest.) granted wisdom to the sim- 
ple, fullfilled the desires of iillions of people, and 


* The celestial, terrene, and infernal divisions of the 
versatile universe. 

§ Passages of this entirely pyrrhonic tenure inces- 
santly recur in the oldest and highest authorities of the 
Buddhists; henee the assertion of the preface that 
Suyatisn is rather sceptical than atheistieally dogmatic. 

| Expressly called by my Bauddha pandit the Sia- 
bhuvika, Aisiarika, Yatuiha, and Keraika systems ; 
and the terms well denote the things meant to be 
desiznated : see note at p. 115 vol. 1. 

** Mendicant: one of the four regular orders of the 
Bauddhos, See the preface, 

"A Diu of Koncharnapara, personification of the 
principle of evil, Bodhijaiad is the wisdom of Bud- 
dhism, Anuania was one of the first and ablest of Sakya’s 
disciples. The first ca?e of Baddhisia is attributed to 
him in conjunction with Kasvapa and Upali. He sue- 
eveded the former as heresiarch. 
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ty Moksha* to them and to himself. (Lalita 
‘wstara.) 

5. A hare fell in with a tiger: by means of 
Yatna the hare threw the tiger into a well. Hence 
it appears that Yatna prevails over physical force, 
knowledge, and the Mantras. (Bhadra Kalpavaddna.) 

G. Nara Sinha, Raja of Benares, was a monster 
of cruelty. Satta Swama Raja, by means of Yatna, 
compelled him to deliver up 100 Rajkumars, whom 
Nara Sinha had destined for a sacrifice to the gods. 
(Bhadra Kalpdévadana.) 

7, Sudhana Kumira found a beautiful daughter 
of a horse-faced Rija named Drima. By means 
of Yatna he carried her off, and kept her; and 
was immortalized for the exploit. (Stcayambhi 
Purdéna.) 


ADI-BUDDHA.T 


1. Know that when, in the beginning, all was per- 
fect void (Maha sinyata,f) and the five elements 
were not, then Adi-Buddha, the stainless, was re- 
vealed in the form of flame or light. 

2. Ile in whom are the three gunas, who is the 
Maha Murti and the Visvartipa (form of all things.) 
became manifest: he is the self-existent great Bud- 
dha, the Adi natha, the Maheswara. 

3. Ile is the cause of all existences in the three 
worlds; the cause of their well-being also. From 
his ae meditation (VDhyijna,) the universe was 
produced by him. 

4. Tle is the self-existent, the Iswara, the sum of 
pertections, the infinite, void of members or pas- 
sions: all things are types of him, and yet he was 
notype: he is the form of all things, and yet formless. 

4, dle is without parts, shapeless, self-sustained, 
void of pain and care, sicraal and not eternal ;§ 
him I salute. (Adranda Vytiha) 





& Emancipation, absorption, 
tid “irst,’ Buddha ‘wise.’ 
j The doctrine of Sanita is the darkest corner of the 
metaphysical labyrinth. | Righteen kinds of Siinyata 
are enumerated in the Ruvisha Bhagaroti. 1 under- 
stand it to mean generally space, which some of our 
philosophers have held to be a plenum, others a va- 
cdum. In the transeendental sense of the Buddhists 
it sicnifies not merely the universal vi, but also the 
modus costo idi of all things in the state of quiescence 
and abstraction from phanomenal being. The Bud- 
dhists have eternised matter or nature in that state. 
The energy of nature ever zs, but is not ever exerted : 
and when not ecertee’, it is considered to be void of all 
those qualitios which necessarily imply perishableness, 
and, which is the same thing, of all those qualities 
which are cognisable or distinguishable, and hence the 
energy in that state is typed by sheer space. Most of 
the Paddhists deem (upon different grounds) all phie- 
nomena to be as purcly illusory as do the Vedantists. 
The phenomena of the latter are sheer energies of God ; 
those of the former are sheer energies of Nature, dei- 
fied and substituted for God. See note on quot. 6 of 
this section Adi Suangha, The Aiswarikas put their 
Adi Buddha in place of the nature of the older Svea- 
bhavihas. Sve Journal of As. Soc. No. 33, Art. 1. 
sOne in Mirvritti; the other in Pravritti; and so of 
all the preeeding contrasted epithets. Nirrritd? is qui- 
escence and abstraction : Prarritti, action and concre- 
tion. All the schools admit these two modes, and thus 
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8. Adi-Buddha is without beginning. He is per- 
fect, pure within, the essence of the wisdom of 
thatness, or absolute truth. He knows all the past. 
His words are ever the same. 

?. He is without second. He isomnipresent. He 
is the Nairatmya lion to the Kiitirthya deer.* (Nam 
sangitt.) 

8. I make salutation to Adi-Buddha, who is one 
and sole in the universe; who gives every one 
Bodhi-jnyén ; whose name is Upiya; who became 
manifest in the greatest Stinyatd, as the letter A. 
Who is the Tathagata; who is known only to those 
who have attained the wisdom of absolute truth. 
(Nam sangiti.) 

9. As in the mirror we mortals see our forms re- 
flected, so Adi-Buddha is known (in Pravritti) by 
the thirty-two lakshanas and eighty anuvinjanas. 
(Nam sangiti.) 


(To be continued.) 
—_— Oo 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHINESE FOR 
A HISTORY OF TARTARY. 
LITTLE BUKHABIA. 

Continued from page 29. 

The other cities are, 1. Na shi hien as Hie he 
to S.E. of the frontiers of Hami, towards Lake 
Lop. The Chinese had here at one time a garrison. 
2. Jeu-yuen-hien ra im ] on the frontier. 


To the N. of Ham! is the T’ien Shan FE | LJ, 
called by the ancient Hunst the CAt-lo-man tr eee 


eb mountains; another name is Stiie shan = 

or ‘snowy mountains.’ It forms part of ihe lon 
chain of mountains coming from ashgar. Twok 
to the south of this mountain is the lake called Yen- 


chs Fad Ww, or ‘Salt Leake,’ which is the lake 


Barkul, in the department Chin-ei-fu Qi pig JE 
in Kansii. 


Ma piau shan & pee tty is 8 mountain to the 
S.E. of Hami. In the neighbourhood is Wang 


hiang ling w 3h ae » on the top of this monn- 
tain there isa Buddhist shrine of stone Ay i 


having an inscription. 
The Wet ’wu'r 7. J or Wei-ng ur river 


is 180 4 irom Hami to the East. 


solve the difficulty of different properties existing in 
cause and in effects. 

"Comment says, that Nairatmya is ‘ Sarva Dhar- 
manam nirabhas lakshanan,’ that is, all things are 
unreal ; and that Tirtha means Moksha, and Kutirtha, 
any perversion of the doctrine of Moksha, as to say it 
consists in absorption into Brahma: and it explains the whole 
thus, ‘He thunders in the ears of all those who misinterpret 
Moksha, there is no true Moksha but Sunyata.? Another com- 
ment gives the sense thus, dividing the sentence into two parte, 
‘There is no atma (life or soul) without him: he alarms the 
wicked as the lion the deer.’ The first commentator ig a Swa- 
bhavika; the second, an Aiswarika one. 


t Here called the Fun a5- 
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FR river is to the 


The Niang tsz teuen YR —-F- 
the people of the 


S.E. of the Wei-ng-ur river; 
country call it Kho tun shi la. 


The Ho lo chuen > Ze JI | river is on the S.E. 


frontiers of Ham!. The princess Hwui hd fe] ae 
of the T’ang dynasty dwelt here. In the neigh- 
bourhood is the lake T’ang tsuen chi yA Lx. a 

The Kan lo chuen Ef $M JI| river is to the 
N. E. of Hami, 300 4.* It was here that during 
the T’ang dynasty in a.p. 688 the army [camp?] of 
I-wu or I-ngu {Ft 22 was established. 

Marco Polo gives the name of Kamul to Hami 
and says that it is in Tangut. See Marsden’s Marco 
Polo, p. 171 and 178, where a full description of the 
strange customs of the people is given, also the 
authorities referred to by De Guignes. 

(Teo be continued.) 


-—_0---— 


Aeviews, 


The Mastery of Languages, or the art 
v speaking Foreign Tongues tdiomatically, By 

OMAS PRENDERGAST, formerly of H. M. Civil 
Service at Madras. Richard Bentley, 1864, 

Handbook to the Mas Series, setting 
forth an exact method differing in essentials from 
all others. 

The, Mastery Series; German, 65th edition ; 
French, 4th edition; Spanish, 2nd edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 

There is one class of persons which seizes upon 
and admires the “royal road” to knowledge, and 
there is another which decries every short cut of 
this kind. They are both right, and both wrong 
in a degree. The error of the one is in a u 
too readily ill-digested and crude attempts, whic 
bid fair to communicate knowledge rapidly, but 
which fail from lack of any scientific basis; and 
the mistake the other makes is in supposing that 
the old path is always the true path, and that what 
our forefathers accomplished by dint of hard work 
in a very roundabout method should be achieved 
nowadays with the same lavish waste of time as 
of old. 

We confess to have often had misgivings respect- 
ing the laborious processes of cramming gram- 
matical rules and exceptions, iar such poor 
results; and we profess a contempt for the gene- 
rality of essays which profess to teach languages in 
a few short lessons. 

The study of languages is to be attained on the 
principle of the frequent iteration of correct ex- 
amples, so arranged as to involve grammatical prin- 
ciples, so that the learner may find like the Bour- 

eots Gentilhomme that he speaks correctly, though 
indeed prosaically, without being aware of it,— 
and being innocent of the technicalities of grammar. 


* De Guignes mentions two Kan lo tsuen’s but the 
Chinese text does not. 
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The late Sir cone Staunton’s father had so 
strong an opinion on the necessity of the pupil being 
taught to speak the language he was studying that 
he imported a German gentleman to this country to 
teach his son to speak Latin and Greek, and the 
plan succeeded, for though Sir George was probably 
never able to write Greek alcaics or Latin mae 
or emulate Cicero in his prose compositions, he did 
speak those languages with a degree of facility 
which was surprising. 

Our object in thus trespassing upon our readers’ 
time with these somewhat trite remarks is to call 
attention to a method which strikes us as being 
sound in principle and eminently practical. The 
name which the author has given to the method, is 
the Mastery of Languages; and it professes to put 
its followers into the possession of a means by which 
they may obtain a thorough power over the language 
they take in hand as far as their vocabulary extends. 
It appears to deal-with language as a whole, and 
with sentences as the elements and units of language. 
Words thus become of use only as the bricks or 
stones of a building, to be employed by the synthe- 
tical mind to raise the structure on a given pattern. 
The result is not produced by previous analysi 
but by the natural process of mimicry. The meth 
aims at nothing more than the idiomatic acquisition 
of a language, and leaves out of view all those 
peculiar forms of speech, such as proverbial and 
eliptical expressions, which must be acquired piece- 
meal and in due course. 

Learning to speak foreign languages is now & ne- 
cessity. French and German are supposed to be 
taught in every respectable school. But what la- 
mentable figures English schoolboys commonly cut 
when they attempt to employ their acquirements in 
this direction. And this is not surprising when we 
cousider the method or rather want of method 
which prevails in many schools and in private 
tuition. Cramming, gorging languages in not learn- 
ing them. The great error consists in wanting to 
vo on by rapid strides,—getting through the vocabu- 
lary with all speed. Hurrying through books and 
saying they have been read reminds us of Mr. 
Verdant Green's first visit to Oxford, and his “doing” 
the city under a native guide, who managed to 
communicate so much in the two hours tour that 
Messrs. Green, pere et fils, had a most ludicrous idea 
of the whole (nec pea, nec caput) left on the tablet 
of the brain. The special courier certainly sees the 
country he passes through in his a course, but 
he comes back with very little knowledge of it; he 
has not time to fix anything in his mental con- 
sciousness, he knows the names of the inns he stops 
at, and some of the more conspicuous objects which 
arrest his attention, but any special edification from 
his remarks may be expected in vain. Now in learn- 
ing languages it is very much the same thing. If 
we want to make real progress we must be content 
to move slowly at first. When we have laid the 
rails securely we can go at express speed, but until 
tle sleepers are resting upon a solid foundation we 
cannot go on rapidly without great danger, without 
having to come up suddenly more often than is 
agreeable, and dating ourselves at the journey’s 
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end considerably exhausted without the consolation 
of having made any satisfactory progress. 

The following extracts will shew what Mr. 
Prendergasts’ views are, and do, we think, favour- 
ably introduce his system. 

Mr. Prendergast would present to the pupil one 
long sentence in sections; each section to be mas- 
tered before proceding to the next, and with each 
section a number of variations of the same words 
without additions. 

“In the colloquial acquisition of languages the in- 
tellect works mechanically; the reasoning powers 
are not called into active exercise, and the operation 
is performed almost exclusively by the memory. 
When the memory has made an ineffectual effort to 
recall a word, the imagination and the understand- 
ss afford it no assistance. 

he general meaning of each lesson is to be given 
at the outset, but the leaenee is not to receive an 
explanation of the individual words until he shall 
have carefully devoted five minutes to the pronun- 
ciation of the whole lesson. 

The strictest economy of time and labour is at- 
tained by the limitation of the attention to one new 
lesson at a time; by the exclusion of all other words, 
except those previously acquired ; and by the light- 
ness of each new task imposed on the memory. 
The maximum of result is gained by the minimum 
of effort. 

The primary sentences are so framed as to com- 
prise in succession all those peculiar constructions 
which contrast most strongly with the forms of the 
learner’s own language. 

The rapid acquisition of a lesson is not taken into 
account in this system, but it provides for the per- 
fect practical retention, by the memory, and for 
the fluent reproduction, of every sentence as volu- 
bly and as smoothly as when engaged in the most 
animated conversation. A rapid speaker utters 
more than 300 words in a minute. 

Fluency is not to be despised because it is un- 
intellectual, nor is it to be disparaged as if it were 
an affectation of extreme cleverness in reciting 
what has just been committed to memory. In 
reality it 1s the power of habitually recomposing 
sentences with greater rapidity than we can utter 
them, and therefore it ought to be cultivated and 
prized, not as a faculty excellent in itself, but asa 
manifestation of that thorough command over 
foreign words, which, when accompanied by roimpt- 
itude and accuracy, constitutes Mastery, a which 
can only be obtained by reiterations with frequency. 

In this freguency lies the secret power of the 
system of nature, which all children pursue, whether 
in learning their own or foreign languages. Instinct 
impels them to echo and repeat, not continuously, 
but at short intervals, the first sentences which 
they have learned by rote, and gradually to inter- 
change the words one by one. 

There is a lamentable want of method observable 
in the learning of languages. It is obvious that 
those who wish to Icarn a language colloquially 
should commit to memory nothing but practical 
sentences adapted for immediate use. But gener- 
ally boys are so trained, that their memory is over- 
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charged with unmastered words and unpractical 
sentences, without order or coherence. There is 
nothing sufficiently definite and tangible for testing 
their proficiency with precision, and when they 
grow up to be teachers of foreign languages, there 
seems to be nothing but a servile adherence to tra- 
ditional routine. 

Children living among foreigners are said to pick 
uP languages unconsciously or insensibly, and the 
child’s process is universally admitted to be the 
best. ches it 1? Rie that many sensible men, 
not caring to think for themselves, and not know- 
ing of any better ge go abroad to learn foreign 
languages insensibly. 

But that practice, when undertaken by adults, 
is generally conducted on wrong principles, so ob- 
structive, that sometimes men of great capacity 
and industry, even when placed in the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, break down in the effort to 
compete with idlers of very inferior ability. They 
attempt too much, and they learn nothing tho- 
roughty. 

Speaking ia tpg but oral composition, but 
talking implies also the power of understanding 
what is said by a foreigner, and of giving appro- 
priate answers. Under the ‘Mastery’ system, 
speaking is to be attained before talking is at- 
tempted. This division of the labour renders it 
much more easy to a beginner, especially when he 
works under conditions by which he is not merely 
enabled, but actually constrained, to speak correctly 
in the narrow sphere of his attainments. 

The Variations are evolved from different lan- 
guages in different degrees. The most flexible are 
those which have the fewest inflections, and the 
most inflexible are those which have the greatest 
nuinber. The English is the richest language of 
Europe in this respect. The word my represents 
thirteen forms, which are used to indicate thirty- 
six contingencies in Latin; and the words came, 
saw, etc., represent six words each in most of the 
European languaves; and the articles and adjectives 
are indeclinable. But the Chinese is still stronger 
than the English in respect to its evolutions, be- 
cause it has no intlections at all; that is, it has no 
grammar, if we may believe the authority of many 
approved philologists; nevertheless, Marshman and 
soine others have imagined that there is a grammar. 
But the Chinese themselves have no corresponding 
word, nor have they any form of speech which in- 
dicates that they have any conception of that mys- 
terious, unreal science. It stands to reason that the 
Chinese must be the easiest of all languages fora 
beginner, in this respect, that it employs a smaller 
number of words and phrases than any other, for 
ordinary colloquial use. Yet it is held to be so 
extremely difficult, that it is often studied for many 
years without any discernible ap sh being made; 
and those who attempt to learn the characters, sel- 
dom achieve more than one monosyllable a day. 

If we enquire how it is that English has been 
rendered the most difficult language in Europe, and 
why Chinese is regarded as the most difficult in the 
world, we find that it springs from the crazy notion 
that, if we are to learn to speak a language, we must 
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begin with the spelling and reading. But there 
can be no doubt that anyone who masters a few 
long sentences, containing altogether 200 words, 
may converse freely in either of those languages, 
without learning to read. If reading and writing 
should be deemed necessary, they may be atinined 
with much greater facility afterwards than by go- 
ing through the blundering, obstructive process of 
learning them first. At the same time, the collo- 
quial power may be rapidly extended by daily in- 
tercourse with the natives, and the stock of words 
will be simultaneously increased in proportion to 
the amount of time daily devoted to conversation. ” 

We hope to pursue the subject again and to yrive 
examples in Chinese, Japaneso and some other 
oriental languages on the principles here advocated. 


—_——0--——— 


A Menvir on the Indian Surveys; by 
CLEMENTS JR. MarkHaM, Esq. Printed by order 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council. London: W. H. Allen & Co., Edward 
Stamford, and Ilenry S. King & Co. 1871. 

This is a work worthy of the government of our 
Indian empire. It is at once an epitome of all that 
has been done in relation to the geography-of that 
magnificent country. It contains a history of the 
various surveys of that vast territory,—marine, 
trigonometrical, topographical, geological, and arch- 
eolovical,—as well as a sketch of the physical peo- 
graphy of India and an account of the various 
reports on astronomical, meteorological, and tidal 
observations. Independently of the interesting 
matter of the work itself, the pages are well laden 
with references to tho original sources to which 
those who desire to pursue the snbject are directed. 
These are most valuable, for the great difficulty to 
the historian is to know where information lies, and 
when that information is buried out of sight in 
Records, Journals, Reports, Transactions of an offi- 
cial or semi-official nature, the labour is enhanced— 
Mr. Markham has therefore laid every enquirer 
under obligation by his accumulation of references. 

It would be quite impossible in the limited space 
we can here give to convey an adequate impression 
of the variety of information to be found in this 
volume on Indian geography and archeology. It 
would appear that every scientific writer on India 
has been consulted and his work described here.  . 

The volume concludes with an account of the 
Geographical Department of the India Office, re- 
cently established, showing however that it existed 
in an embryonic state from the’earliest times of the 
East India Company—when Richard Hakluyt pre- 
pared his memoranda of the chief places where 
sundry sorts of spices do grow, gathered out of the 
best and latest authora; of the prices of precious 
stones and spices; of what is good to bring from 
the Indies by him that is skilful and trusty.° 

Major Rennell, Alexander Dalrymple, James 


PSD Saar e RIEL Ser MRE SE ane AES. AE SE 
*“Divers Voyages, by Richard Hakluyt.” Edited 
by Mr. Winter Jones. [1850]. p. 151. 
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Horsburgh, Aaron Arrowsmith, and John Walker, 
receive well-merited notice, and the objects of the 
department in its present working state are fully ex- 
plained. An abstract is to be perio yearly of 
the reports of the surveys and of other geographical 
operations. 


———)————— 


Atsume Gusa pour servir & la connais. 
sance delExtréme Orient. Recueil publhié par F. 
TUREETTINI. 


Pt. 1. Heike Monogatari 7 3 py BE 
Récits de [ Histoire du Japon au 12me siecle, tradutts 
du Joponais par FRANCOIS TURRETTINI. Genéve: 
H. Georg, Libraire-Editeur. | 

This is the first portion of what must prove to 
be a very interesting work. The translator Mr. 
Frangois Turrettini has chosen a very favourite story 
among the Japanese. It is of the nature of an his- 
torical romance. The class of writings in Japanese 
called Monogatari, are of the most admired style of 
unadulterated prose, though interspersed with stan- 
zas of poetry. There is the Taketori Monogatari 


16) Bi B Wy ah, the Osacca Monogatari 
K £K ay Bh. the Ise Monagatari Aft 4 


Wy BE, the Utsabo Monogatari, and more impor 
n> ; a 
tant than all the Hetke Monogatars 2p. Be Hy 


ah. This latter is based upon the history of the 
civil wars which rent Japan in the twelfth century 
into two factions headed respectively by the families 
Minamoto yz or Gen and Taira =p or Hei. 


As far as we have been able to compare the trans- 
lation with the original text, it seems to have been 
carefully and thoroughly done. The opening chap- 
ter, which relates to the origin of the Taira family, 
etc., commences thus :— 

“Si le son de la cloche du temple de G-on est 
l’écho des vicissitudes humaines, l’é6clat passager des 
fleurs des deux arbres Sara montre que toute pro- 
spérité a son déclin. Les orgueilleux ne subsistent 
pas longtemps, leur vie est comme le songe d’une 
nuit d’été. Les guerriers aussi finissent par tomber, 
ils ressemblent 4 une lampe exposée au vent.” 

This is not unlike the style of the Chinese ro- 


mance. The San kwo chi —= ik for example, 
opens with an aphorism or two, something of this 
lind :— 


The Great law of nations is change; that which 
has long been united, at last severs, and that which 
has long been severed, finally unites.” 

The lithographs with which the work is adorned 
are admirable facsimiles of the native wood-cuts; 
nothing could be better. We trust that the Editor 
will be encouraged to finish the whole story, and 
favour us with many such. 


OF BOOKS. 


The Claims of China on Christian Men; 
By the Rev. ALEx. Wuoiuuameson, L. L. D. 


Edinburgh : 
William Oliphant & Co. 1871. 

To enforce these claims it wasn first to 
explain, and to describe China to some extent and 
this Mr. Williamson has done with the clearness of 
one who is well acquainted with the ground he is 
traversing. He compares the area of China with 
Europe and he shows that the “‘ Vermilion pencil’ 
lays down the law fora territory as large as Europe, 
and about one-third more.” Besides this, as regards 

roducts, he shows that Hunan has a r coal- 

eld than the aggregate of all the coal-fields of the 
greatest coal-producing countries in Europe, the 
sum of whose coal-areas amounts to little over 
20,000 square miles. Dut Hunan has 21,000 square 
miles, and Shansi 30,000 square miles, while in the 
northern a of China we have coal-fields seven 
times as large as all the coal-districta of Britain. 

We atrongly recomend this book to all who 
desire to obtain 2 matter of fact account of China, 
and as it is but small and in paper covers it cannot 
cost much and ought to have a large sale. 


Correspondence, &e. 


1. Will some of your correspondents direct me 
to any authorities on the history of Tibet during the 
last three centuries, Father ‘Ginnie Alphabetum 
Thibetanum is not accessible to me, I cannot meet 
with it either at the India Office or the British 
Museum. I only know the extracts from it in Pallas’ 
memoirs, Schlagtinwict’s History of Thibet is very 
jejune and unsatisfactory. His facts are very few. 

n the absence of any authorities it would be very 
interesting to have such an account put in the 
Phenix. I wish especially for information on the 
relations between the Mongols and Thibet, which 
have been very numerous since the days of Altan 
Khan, and doubtless, although we do not know of 
ee that date. ee 

- The history of the Mongols during the supre- 
macy of the Min; dynasty; ia alvacat & closed ak? 
to us, and we y need some Chinese corrobora- 
tions and amplifications of Ssanang Setzen’s narra- 
tive. If 7 of your correspondents have an op- 
portunity of examining the Chinese historians of 
the Ming, a few extracts on this subject would be 
very interesting, and would be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by one at least of your subscribers. 

H. H, Howorth. 

The Rev. Justus Doolittle informs us that the 
ag have finished thirteen sheets of his Voca- 
whic 


Sc. 
author of Journeys in North China. 


and Handbook of the Chinese Language 
Vol. I will 


st pee volumes, 

consist of words an rases, alranged according to 
the Roman alphabets extending to some 560 meee 
Vol. Hf will contain phrases similarly arranged but 
without having the Roman equivalents. A great 
number of useful tables and lists of words and 
a are to be added. As the aid of above a 
ozen native scholars has been called into requisi- 
tion we may expect that this will be a valuable 
addition to our helps for learning Chinese, 


Printed and Published at 3, Geosge Yard Lombard Street, London, 
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THE ORIGINES OF THE MANCHUS. 


The origin of the Manchus is a very crooked sub- 
ject. We know that they are very nearly allied in 
lood and language to the Ju-chi* Tatars, who 
founded the Kin dynasty in China. This has been 
placed beyond all doubt long ago, and the evidence 
on which the position rests seems incontrovert- 
able. But when we come to trace the race-pedi 
in anything like detail we are beset by constant 
difficulties, not the least of which is the want of 
agreement between the Chinese notices and the 
native traditions of the Manchus, nor can the fol- 
lowing be claimed as anything but a tentative 
experiment. 
aproth has well observedt that we cannot walk 
safely on this ground without viewing Manchuria 
from the Eastern rather than the European point 
of view. With us the Amur is the main river of 
Manchuria ; with the Chinese it is only a tributary. 
The Sungari-ula is the main trunk. it springs in 
“the long white mountains” which are the barrier 
between Corea and Manchuria, and flows towards 
the north-west until it is joined by the Nonni, 
when it turns towards the north-east, receives suc- 
ceasively the Hurka or Khurkha, the Sagalien Ula 
or ‘ Black river,’ ¢.e.,the Amur of the Russians, 
and the Usuri, and then runs into the sea. 

The Chinese and Mongolian accounts as well as 
the Manchus make the Manchus spring from the 
Ju-chi. At the end of the sixteenth century the 
Ju-chi were divided into two sections, known to the 
Chinese respectively as the wild and the settled 
Ju-chi; to the Mongols as Usun-u Dziirchit and 
Angga Dziirchit, .e., Water and Peaceable Dziir- 
chits. The Manchus recognize this division and 
universally affirm that they sprang from the wild 
Ju-chi who lived on the banks of the Sungari, be- 
tween its junction with the Nonni and its junction 
with the Usuri. They were free, and paid no tri- 
bute to the Chinese. They are clearly the same 
people as the Ducheri, who were found in this very 
area by Khabarof and his Cossacks in 1650, see 
Ravenstein’s Amur, p. 19; and who again are per- 
haps the same as the tribes now collectively known 
as Goldi, also found there. 

The settled Ju-chi are most probably to be identi- 
fied with the Daurians of travellers, who were at 
the same date found on the Amur for forty miles 
below its junction with the Dzeya, on the Nonni 
‘and the upper Sungari, above its junction with the 
latter river. The Chinese divide them into two 
sections, each of which consisted of many tribes, 
and were subject to different rulers. These sections 


* We shall collect the evidence on this point in 
a future paper. [The Chinese characters for this 


name are i Zhu-cht; the people are also 


called Miu-cht Jr |. Ep.] 
¢ Asia Polyglotta, p. 292, note. 
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are known as the Ju-chi of Pekoan, and those of 
Nankoan, #.¢., the Northern and Southern Ju-chi. 
I would identify the former with the Daurians of 
the Nonni, and its tributaries, who were described 
by Isbrands Ides in his journey to Peking. Their 
metropolis was Naun-khoten, so named from the 
river Nonni. Another important town of theirs 
was Aixigar, the same place is now known as 
Tsitsikar. The Southern Ju-chi or Ju-chi of Nan- 
koan are clearly the tribes that formed the great 
body of the Manchu nation, and who were, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, settled on 
the Hurka and the upper Sungari, their chief towns 
being Ninguta and Girin. 

We are now in a position to examine the tradi- 
tions of the Manchus. These traditions are con- 
tained in a work cited by Klaproth under the name 
Tung-hua-li. The legend is worth repeating. 
“Kast of the Great White Mountain is another 
mountain, called Boukouri, at the foot of which is 
Lake Boukhouri. According to an old tradition 
there formerly lived there three saintly virgins ; 
the eldest called Szu-gouroun, the second Dching- 
gouroun, and the third Fse-gouroun. One day, 
when they were bathing in the lake, a sacred mag- 
pie let fall on the robe of the youngest a red fruit 
which it had in its beak. The virgin ate it and 
became pregnant. She gave birth to a son who 
could speak from his birth and was remarkable for 
his stature and good looks; on seeing him the 
eldest sister exclaimed ‘heaven has sent him to 
restore peace among us, call him Aishin Giyoro. 
When his mother had entered the icy cave of the 
dead the son got into a little boat and followed the 
course of the river. He landed at length where 
the Ilan-hala lived; their chiefs were then at dis- 
cord with one another. As the boy sat among the 
willows on the bank, he was found by those who 
came to fetch water, and in answer to their in- 
quiries replied that he was born of the celestial 
virgin Fse-gouroun and that heaven meant him to 
terminate their quarrels. They thereupon chose 
him as their chief. THe lived east of the Great 
White Mountain, in the town of Odoli on the plain 
Omokoi.” The evidence of Aishin Giyoro’s ex- 
istence was strong enough to convince the sceptical 
Abel Rémusat. On the other details of the story 
Klaproth has some valuable notes (Elogium of 
Moukden in Klaproth’s Chrestomathie Mandtchou). 
In the first place it makes a distinction between the 
originator of the dynasty and the race over whom 
he governed. The former came from Odoli, the 
latter, the Ilan Hala, in Chinese San Stng or ‘ three 
families,’ lived on the Sungari. This conforms well 
with the accounts of De Mailla and others who have 
drawn their accounts from Chinese sources, and who 
make Aishin Giyoro a scion of the imperial house 
of the Kin Emperors. 

The position of Odoli is not well settled. The 
Chinese geographers place it on the right bank of 
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the Le-fouchen-bira 43.35 N. Lat. and 128 E. Lon. 
but as Klaproth says, there is no Mount Bokori nor 
a Lake Bokhori there, while both are to be found 
on the banks of the Amur 49.30 N. Lat. and 127 
E. Lon. where the Daurians are still found, and I 
am disposed to think that his suggestion is correct. 

The place where the [lan Hala lived is better 
ascertained, it is generally looked upon by the Man- 
chus as the cradle of their race. Its then position 
was on the lower Sungari, near its junction with 
the Amur, whence it was moved at a later date to 
the middle Sungari, where the descendants of the 
Ilan Hala still live. This fact makes it probable 
that the birth-place of Giyoro was on the site el 
gested by Klaproth, on the Amur. We know little 
of Aishin Giyoro; he is surnamed Gorokinggamafa, 
in Chinese Yuan-tsu, that is ‘ most remote ances- 
tor. His name, Aishin, ‘the golden,’ connects him 
with the Kin (golden) dynasty of the Ju-chi. He 
first gave the name Manchu to the small commu- 
nity over which he ruled. This name has received 
several etymologies, Klaproth says that the Chinese 
characters mean a ‘well-peopled island,’ and that 
it is probably of Chinese origin, the Tatar hordes 
in ear y times liking to adopt Chinese soubriquets. 
The Thibetans transcribe the name Mandjhau, and 
some have thought it to be of Thibetan origin. 
Rémusat has devoted several pages of his magnum 
opus to a discussion of the subject, but without 
arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, (see Recher- 
ches sur les Langues Tartares, 14 et sequitur ). 

The legend thus proceeds: “After some genera- 
tions the Manchus rebelled against his family and 
exterminated it with the exception of a young man 
called Fan-chha-kin, who fled to a desert canton, 
where he was pursued, but a magpie settling on his 
head they mistook him for a decayed branch of a 
tree and pas him by. For this reason the mag- 
si is as y reverenced among the Manchus, and a 

ast es place every year at the spot where 
Fan-chha-kin was saved. After some generations 
lived Chau-tsu, who is put down in the Imperial 
registry as the sixth forefather. He bore the title 
Deribukhe mafa da khuangdi, t.e., the founding 
forefather, the primitive, exalted Emperor. He sub- 
jected the country for 1,500 &, t. e., 150 leagues 
west of Odoli, and annexed Khulan Khada and 
Khetu-ala. To him succeeded his son, the fifth 
ancestor, who had six sons, each of whom had a 

arate horde or tribe. Dechiku lived in Giurcha, 
Liuchen in Akha-kolo, Sochangga had Kholo, the 
fourth son, who was the fourth ancestor, Sse-tsu 
lived in Khetu-ala, Bulanga in Nimala, Boochi in 
Dehanggia. They called these six chiefs Ningoudai 
Beile; and their appanages, enclosed by a palisade, 
became in after days the great city of Ninguta on 
the Hurksa. The third forefather was known as 
San-tsu, by his second wife he bore Nukha-chi, the 
second forefather, he was styled Thai-tsu, ¢.e., the 
first of his race. He was the real founder of the 
Manchu power, and is a character well known to 
history. He was born in 1559, and is described by 
Manchu flatterers as having the face of a dragon, 
and the eye of a phoenix, with 1 ears and hands, 
He subdued all the tribes east of the five mountains 
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and west of the Suksukhu for a space of 200 &, 
and in 1583 attacked the Chinese frontier town of 
Tulun. In 1601] many elders and chiefs of indepen- 
dent tribes, attracted by his success, submi to 
him, and he divided his people into muruns or 
companies of 300 men each. ® seventeen tribes 
over which he ruled bore the following names: 
the Aimans of the rivers Suksukhou, Sargu, Gia- 
mukha, Djan, those of the rivers Wangghia, 
Elmin Djakumu, Sakda, Suan, those of the mvers 
Donggo, Yarkhu, Andarki, the tribes Wedzi, Warka, 
and Khour-kha, all three on the Eastern Sea, lastly 
the Fiu and Sakhalcha. With the assistance of 
these he subjected many more tribes. Their names 
are given by Klaproth, (Asia Polyglotta 391.) These 
tribes are distinguished from the large number of 
tribes who joined his banner at a later day, the for- 
mer were called Fe Manchu or ancient Manchus, the 
latter Iche Manchu or new Manchus. I believe that 
in the above account Thai-tsu is credited with several 
acts that belonged to his predecessor, nor can I find 
eg Chinese sources that he attacked China until 
The Chinese accounts as collected by De Mailla 
and others tell a story which has never been recon- 
ciled, so far as I know, with the Manchu legend. Ac- 
cording to them the Ju-chi of Nan-koan were the 
rimitive kernel of the Manchus. It is related that 
in 1430 they had a great fight with the wild Ju-chi, 
in which ney acquired much territory, and became 
very powerful, so powerful that they refused to pay 
tribute during the reign of the Ming emperor 
Wu-tsung 1 1521. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor Shi-tsung 1521-1566 their chief Wang-tai 
who is mentioned by De Mailla as an ancestor o 
the present dynasty, agreed to send it again; the 
envoys who carried it returned with a golden gir- 
dle and other costly presents for their master, which 
gained him great consideration among his own 
ple, so great that his uncle presumed on the strength 
of it to kill a general of Nangkia and Chingkia the 
rulers of Pekoan, in revenge for which these Ju-chi 
intercepted the tribute he was sending to the Chi- 
nese court, and captured thirteen of his forte, leav- 
ing him only five. The same account, if to be trusted, 
shews that the Ju-chi of Nan-koan were then pro- 
bably very slightly cultured, and further, that their 
seats were then on the lower Sungari and not about 
Ninguta, since their tribute was intercepted by the 
Northern Ju-chi. If so, Southern Manchuria, about 
the head waters of the Sungari and Hurka, was 
comparatively uninhabited. On turning to the 
Manchu legend we find that the honourable title 
of the sixth ancestor as inscribed in the hall of the 
forefathers was Deribukha mafa da khuangdt.* This 
name is so like Wang-tai that there cannot be an 
difficulty in identifying them as the same. This is 
supported by other facts. The legend makes him 
conquer & -bepe territory 1,500 & west of Odoli 
including Khulan Khada and Khetou-ala. The Chi- 
nese accounts speak of the territory of Wangtai as 
far exceeding that of the Ju-chi of Pekoan. Its 
focus was probably the district of Ilan Hala, which 


according to Klaproth commenced at the en, a 
*[ Hwang-ti, which is ‘ Emperor.’ Ep. ] 
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northern tributary of the Sungari which enters that 
river 200 & east of the town of Alchuka; a town, 
Hulan, is marked in this site in Ravenstein’s map. 
Having discovered a synchronism between the two 
accounts we will now proceed. 

Wangtai’s eldest son was Hurhan, Scat is proba-~ 
bly a mere title, the second element being Ae or- 
dinary Manchu title of Han), he was of a violent 
disposition and rae with his third brother, 
who fled to the Ju-chi of Pekoan. He also put to 
death a relative of his own called Wang Siuen, the 
son of the latter, called Hatai, got together a body 
of men, fell upon Wangtai and Hurhan, captured 
them and sent them prisoners to the Ju-chi of Pe- 
koan. The Chinese came to the rescue but Wang- 
tai and probably also Hurhan had meantime died 
in prison. This is the Chinese account, but the 
Manchus seem to have had a different theory, for 
the first complaint made against them by Thai-teu 
was that they had murdered two of his ancestors, 
and the Jesuit Martini calls them two kings. These 
can be no others than Wangtai and Hurhan, the 
sixth and fifth ancestors respectively. 

The Chinese then had an encounter with the Ju- 
chi of Pekoan, with whom was one Penuchi from 
Nan-koan, doubtless the brother of Hurhan we have 
erchacte mentioned. They defeated them most 
severely, killed their two chiefs Nangkia and Ching- 
kia, with their sons, and also Penuchi. 

On the death of the fifth ancestor the Manchu 
legend makes his patrimony to be divided among 
his six sons, and connects them with the foundi 
of Ninguta. It is probably that the Manchus h 
now sufficiently increased in numbers and strength 
to be migrating largely to the upper Sungari about 
Girin, and the Hurka about Ninguta, from their 
old seats at Alin Hala. It was one of these brothers 
who is called Tai-chang by De Mailla. He calls 
him a son of Hurhan, and tells us he caused much 
trouble by his ferocity and cruelty. He is probably 
to be identified with the fourth ancestor; he was 
murdered by the chief of the horde Pa-sha, and 
left a son, who was a minor, and over whom one 
Mu-tu-polo was appointed regent. 

In 1 Li-ching-liang, the governor of Liau- 
tung, summoned the rulers of Pekoan and Nankoan 
to a conference, he shewed them how it would be 
for their interest to live ably with one another 
and with China, by which they could secure a mar- 
ket for their ginseng-root and furs. He also coun- 
selled them to their boundaries. Their 
country was divided into 999 districts of which 700 
had in the days of Wangtai belonged to Nankoan 
and 299 to Pekoan. Since then the Ju-chi of Pekoan 
had been so successful in war that their share ex- 


ceeded their neighbours, It was ed that Pe- 
koan should retain 499 districts, while 500 should 
be assigned to Nankoan. To bind the pact the 


chiefs contracted mutual marriages. 

We have reached the minority of the son of Tai- 
chang. It was probably during this minority that 
occurred the events complained of in the same letter 
of Thai-tsu, under the year 1591, which accuses 
the Chinese of having encouraged the raid which 
Yehe and Hatai in conjunction with the Mongols 
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made upon his people. He next accuses them of 
having again supported this Hatai, when in 1597 
he made another raid upon them, and of havin 
made them give up the booty they had ca bined 
from the freebooter when they had defeated him. 
He next accuses them of having prevented a mar- 
riage between the daughter of” ehe and another 
Tartar chieftain. It would appear from another of 
his letters that Yehe was in aitenes with them, and 
therefore the marriage that was prevented was pro- 
bably with their own ruler. It would be very in- 
teresting to discover who this Yehe, whom the 
Chinese speak so much about, was. Perhaps he was 
one of the six sons who founded Ninguta. 

The further reconciling of the two accounts is a 

uzzle that is worth unwinding. There ought to 
material for the work as the events happened so 
recently, but it can only be done by those conver- 
sant with the original authorities. We have brought 
down the Chinese account to the time of Thai-tsu, 
we now continue the narrative as given by Plath 
and others. 

Chinese governors are proverbially harsh, th 
supplemented cruel exactions by a consistent jeal- 
ousy of all commercial relations possessed by the 
dependents of the empire. They interfered to prevent 
the consolidation by marriages, or otherwise, of an 
strong power on the frontier, and they inci 
jealousies and quarrels among the frontier tribes. 

ai-tsu formally presented his complaints to the 
Chinese Emperor in two letters, and having made 


- several raids into Liau-tung he commenced in 1616 


& more important invasion; he first attacked Fu- 
chan, and by craft or superior energy constantly de- 
feated the Chinese. In vain they sent an army of 
100,000 men divided into four corps. These were 
beaten in detail, and the greater part of Liau-tung 
was overrun; the inhabitants, to save their lives, 
cut off their queues, the distinguishing mark of a 
Chinaman, and adopted the Tartar dress, while 310 
Chinese offieers and 45,000 soldiers were destroyed. 
As allies of Thai-tau we find the Mongol princes 
of Korchin, Tuchtuhan, etc., with their forces; the 
were liberally rewarded by grants of land. Plat 
calls attention to the difficulties the Chinese then 
had in their southern provinces, and which pre- 
vented them from putting forth their full strength 
against the Manchus. The provinces of Sse-chhuen, 
Kuei-cheu, and Yunnan, inhabited by a race differ- 
ing considerably from the Chinese people in lan- 
guage, manners, etc., refused to pay tribute, and 
were being punished by the troops of the Ming, 
when the Tartars appeared in the north. 

In 1616 Thai-teu adopted the title of Tyan Min 
(emperor), thus openly breaking off his vassalage 
to China. In 1625 he founded the city of Mukden 
and made it his capital. Outside its gates still re- 
main the tombs of himself and his successors, the 
objects of pilgrimage to the emperors of China. 

hai-tsu died in 1625, and was succeeded by his 
son Thai-tsung. In the beginning of his reign he 
ineffectually tried to make terms with the Chinese, 


* Die Vilker der Mandschurey Gottingen, 1830, 
259 et seq. 
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who treated his overtures with ee As M. 
Plath says, it seems very clear that at this date the 
Manchus had not formed any ambitious project be- 
yond that of securing their own snide penidecs, On 
the refusal of the Chinese to entertain his proposals 
he advanced against them. In 1628 he took the 
towns of Kin chou. Iliun-chan, Kau-kiau,etc. The 
governors of some places treacherously surrendered 
to him, others he defeated, nor did he fail to remind 
the Chinese, in his manifestoes, of the small begin- 
nings from which the great dynasties of the Liau 
and Kin grew up; he advanced to about 204 of 
Peking, and on capturing Liang-hiang he offered 
sacrifices on the graves of the Rin emperors Thai- 
tsu and Shi-tsung. At length, in 1636, at the re- 
quest of the Manchusand Mongols he took the title 
of Emperor of China; he gave his dynasty the 
name Ta-tsing ‘the great and pure,’ and ch 

the name of the years of his reign from Thien-tsung 
to Tsung-té. He erected a miau (a temple) to his 
ancestors and gave them to the sixth generation, 
titles of honour, as is customary amon tire Chinese 
emperors, and raised many of his faithful adherents, 
Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese, to the rank of 
yrinces of the second and third order. As yet the 
Manchus had neither realized their power nor did 
their ambition extend beyond the occupation of 
Liau-tung, Manchuria, and Northern Corea. In 
1686 Thai-tsung died. 

China was then in a sad plight. We have men- 
tioned the insurrection in Sze-chhuen. This was 
supplemented by a famine, caused by a swarm of 
locusts, especially in Shensi and Shan-tung. And 
by the discontent caused by the exactions of the 
emperor an insurrection broke out, under two leaders 
Chang-hien-chung and [.y-tse-ching, one in Sze- 
chhuen and Ilu-kuang, the other in Shensi and 
Ho-nan. After four years of varying fortune, a rebel 
called Ly-tse-ching, having been joined by the arm 
of Chang-hien-chung, invaded Ho-nan with ; 
000 men; he attacked its capital Kai-fung-fu, which 
he laid under water by breaking the banks of the 
Huang-ho; 200,000 of the inhabitants were drowned. 
Master of this important city, he speedily overran 
the provinces of I{o-nan and Shensi; master of one 
third of the empire, he declared himself emperor, 
and gave his dynasty the title Ta tsing, this was in 
1643. With 400,000 foot and 600,000 horse soldiers 
he now marched on Peking; the cities on the way 
helplessly opening their gates to him. The army 
on the Manchu frontier was too far off to render as- 
sistance. The emperor was advised to retire for 
refuge to Nanking, but he had no resolution. Of 
the 150,000 defenders of Peking one half went over 
to the enemy, and during a commotion in the city 
the gates were opened to the enemy by an eunuch. 
The despairing emperor hanged himeelf, and Li-tse- 
ching took possession of Peking. Thus terminated 
the rule of the Ming dynasty in China, which had 
existed since the expulsion of the Mongols in 1368, 
This was most successful attempt made by the 
Chinese to found a native line of princes, but it 
failed, as most attempte previously failed, from 
internal decrepitude rather than from any excep- 
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tional vigour on the part of its external enemies. 

The commander on the Manchu frontier was 
U-san-kuen. When he heard of his master’s end 
he determined to avenge him; he asked assistance 
from the Manchus, who gladly availed themselves 
of such an opportunity, and offered him 7,000 men 
at once, and a larger number soon. Neither the 
cajolery of the rebel, nor the entreaties of his own 
father, who sided with the rebel, could move him; 
he advanced against Li-tse-ching and after several 
bloody engagements fought a decisive battle, which 
compelled the latter to fly to Shansi. Usankuen 
now desired to be rid of his dangerous allies, and 
to place a scion of the Ming dynasty on the throne; 
he offered to reward them with gold, silver, an 
silk stuffs, “ but this was not their intention. The 
rebellion was not yet quelled, the rebel still lived. 
They wished to rostore peace in Shan-tung and to 
maintain it in Peking.” As they had the power, 
and Usankuen was practically hel less, he was 
obliged to submit, and to submit hirthar, to see 
the young chiefs of the Manchus placed on the 
vacant throne at Peking. 

According to Martini, Thai-tsung had been then 
dead eight years, and as Plath argues, as the young 
prince who was put on the throne was not more 
than six or seven years old, it is probable that he 
was the nephew and not the son of Thai-teung. 
His name was Shun-chi, and his uncles acted as 
his regents. He was of a good disposition and clever, 
and we are told that he won the confidence of both 
Chinese and Manchus, and was especially lucky in 
his four uncles, entitled Ama Wangs or ‘ King’s 
fathers,’ whose wise measures firmly fixed the new 
power in China. Measures were taken to amalga- 
mate the Chinese and Manchus into a homogeneous 
peoples the Chinese were forced to shave their 

eads and to adopt the Manchu dress, while the 
Manchus adopted the police regulations of China. 
‘ag Mandarins who had been well treated 
his father and grandfather in Manchuria (orhich 
was always an asylum for persecuted Chinese), 
became his faithful adherents, among these was 
Usanhouei, who drove the rebel Li-tse-ching from 
one retreat to another until he was finally killed. 
The Manchus were now supreme in the four north- 
ern provinces of Shensi, Shansi, Pe-chi-li, and 
Shan-tung, and they collected a large army to sub- 
due the rest of China. Southern China was oc- 
cupied by the adherents of the fallen Ming dynasty, 
whose centre and stronghold was the ancient me- 
tropolis Nanking. Here was enthroned a great 
grandson of the Ming emperor Shin-tsung. He was 
a decrepid prince, and tried to win over the Man- 
chus by presents, and otherwise, to a compromise 
by which the river Kiang should be the boundary 
between them. The wily regents replied that the 
Manchus had not entered China by force, but had 
been invited there. By kindness they had gained 
the hearts of the northern people. There was not 
room in heaven for two suns. The Kin and Liau 
dynasties had both made the mistake of holding a 
portion of the empire, and had both illustrated the 
truth of the fable, that while two rival fishermen 
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quarrelled about a fish, the bird of prey came in 
and took it. They must have the whole of China. 
Weary of the pleasure-loving Prince of Fou, the 
Mandarins set up an orponent which only compli- 
cated matters. The Manchus, aware of the dispute, 
advanced rapidly southwards, and took one place 
after another and soon appeared before Nanking, 
where the Prince of Fou emulated Balshazzar in 
rioting and dissipation. Driven to bay, he also emu- 
lated the despairing courage of others like himself. 
He threw himself into the Kiang with one of his 
attendants and they were both drowned: Other 

retenders arose in other parts of China, but the 
Manchus having taken Nanking, marched from one 


preat city to another. 
H. H. Howorru. 


(To be continued.) 
O—— 


MEMOIRS OF NOTED CHARACTERS IN 
CHINESE HISTORY. 


Su J-lan fiok 7 Ral was & celebrated beauty 


and poetess of the Tsin dynasty, who won back 
the estranged heart of her husband by her great 
diligence, forbearance, ingenuity, and exquisite 
poctry. She was born, a.p. 416, of noble parents, 
and as a child was remarkable for her beauty, 
modesty, and silent reserve. Sho was carefully 
taught by her mother all necessary accomplishments, 
and by her father history, philosophy, and poetry. 
At the age of sixteen her father gave her in mar- 


riage to a high mandarin named @ kK Tewtau, 


whom she passionately loved. She was then intro- 
duced at court, where her beauty, learning, and 
wit, soon attracted all the courtiers, and even the 
emperor—and as she showed no vanity, nor desire 
of admiration, the court ladies allowed that she 
was agreeable and not ill-looking. She had no 
ambition except to please her husband, who was an 
eminent scholar, and remarkable for his noble and 
manly beauty. He excelled in all athletic sports, 
and could wield the pencil or the sword with the 
same graceful success, could write a poem or con- 
aut in fiercest battle with the same ease. He was 
the envy of all the courtiers, because his beautiful 
and witty wife cared only for him, and looked 
coldly upon the admiration of the emperor and the 
highest officers of state. 

lis majesty was piqued at her cold reserve in 
receiving his attentions, and the tender devotion 
she made no effort to conceal for her husband, and 
therefore determined to separate them, and forth- 
with appointed her husband Commander-in-chief 
of the forces, and sent him to inspect the troops in 


the province of / Bd Hoo Nan, and settle some 


important difficulties there; at the same time 
forbidding Su Jo-lan to accompany him. He was 
unwilling to leave her alone in the gay and corrupt 
court, and therefore entreated her to go with him 
privately and without the knowledge of the empe- 
ror; but this she refused to do, fearing it might 
injure the influence of her husband with this majesty 
and his standing at court; and her refined delicacy 
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shrank from going off privately like a second wife, 
and without the sanction of the sovereign. Firm 
in what she thought right, she was amen in vain 
to go; and her husband, angry at what he chose to 
call her want of affection for him, left her, without 
& parting word, and making some hasty prepara- 
tions soon after left the capital, and to the great 
grief of Su Jd-lan, taking his second wife with him 
to Hoo Nan. 

When he arrived there, he sent messengers and 
letters to enquire after the welfare of the first wife, 
according to the custom of the country; but the 
second took care that neither message, messenger, 
nor letter, should ever reach her hated rival, who 
was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, accused 
first herself, and then her husband as the cause of 
her desertion. 

After waiting in vain nearly three years for some 
news of her unfaithful, but still beloved, husband, 
she resolved to write to him. She began in prose, 
then in poetry, but in neither could she express the 
strength of gi love nor the depth of her grief, 
nothing pleased her, as nothing seemed worthy of 
him. Then she resolved to weave into aweb of . 
silk the tale of her love and woe, and commenced 
by weaving the silk in small pieces of eight inches 
square, into which were curiously wrought 800 


different characters, forming 300 different ms, 
which might be read in any direction, and form 
one complete poem when read all together. The 


characters were of five different colours, and all 
finished with the most exquisite delicacy. The 
empress seeing her quite absorbed one day in giving 
some last touches to the work, begged to examine 
it, and was so delighted with the extraordinary 
ingenuity and finish of it, that her majesty im- 
mediately ordered it to be shown to all che nobles 
of the court, without in the least comprehending 
the mystic meaning hidden in the tiny characters. 
All the court admired it as the wonder of the age, 
but not one could decipher it or understand its hid- 
den meaning. Curiosity was excited, scholars and 
wise men from all parts of the empire were sent 
for to the court to find the clue or read the D4 


ay Hwet wan shi; but all in vain, and an explana- 
tion was asked of Su Jé-lan, who replied, there yet 
was a scholar in the empire who could decipher the 
hidden meaning of the elegant labyrinth of poetry, 
and named her husband. Orders were immediately 
given that the “elegant labyrinth” should be 
placed in a casket of gold and pearls, and sent with 
a royal escort to the commandor-in-chief of the 
emperor's forces at Iloo Nan, for an explanation. 

he commander duly received the precious 
article, and curiosity soon prompted him to ex- 
amine it. He was at first amazed by the wondrous 
beauty of the work, then by the patient ingenuity 
and great P iguc, thea gc in it, but as he read 
and re-read, his heart was deeply moved by the 
passionate tenderness, penitence, and undying love 
which every character expressed, and which the 
reading of each of the 300 poems but seemed to 
increase. After a long time he exclaimed, “ I have 
found it! there is only one woman in the empire 
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who could do this, who could write and feel thus; 
it is my loved and neglected wife. He immediately 
sent despatches with an escort scarcely inferior to 
the eral one just received from the emperor, in- 
forming his majesty that the explanation of the 
labyrinth required Su Jé-lan to be sent to him 
without delay, and with the honours due to a royal 
rincess; to hee he sent letters with costly gifts, 
seeching her to avail herself of their sovereign’s 
permission to come to him directly, that he would 
explain the past, and make her happiness his first 
care for the future. The emperor did not hesitate 
to give the royal order for her departure; and as 
the second wife had already arrived in the capital, 
there seemed no reason why Su Jé-lan should hesi- 
tate, nor did she longer than was necessary, and was 
soon on the way to Hoo Nan, where in due time 
she safely arrived, at the head quarters of the 
commander-in-chief, her husband, who received 
her with all the pom and ceremony of a royal 
princess, wearing the Hwei wan shi on his breast as 
a decoration, over those given by the emperor. 
History says, “‘ their succeeding domestic life was 
without a cloud or shade of sorrow, each day bein 
brighter and happier than the last, and so on unti 


they received the Fy hts Wu fi ‘five beatitudes,’ 


and then at their death the blessedness of paradise.” 
Su Jé-lan is said to have written more than 
5,000 poems, but only this Hwei wan shi is still 


extant. It may be found in the Sry 4 KK 


a work of twenty volumes, where it is still con- 
sidered one of the wonders and curiosities of this 
most strange and ancient language. 
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THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARIMA. 
(From the Htogo News.) 

As the crow flies, we should take Arima to be 
distant from Kobe about seven miles, but as there 
is a good deal of hill-climbing to be done, and the 
roads are by no means straight, thirteen miles may 
be considered the least distance the visitor has to 
travel, by whichever route he may choose to go. The 
journey has been accomplished on foot in three 

ours and a half, and to walk it in this time is not 
a severe task for a good pedestrian, but between 
five and six hours is the time usually occupied by 
those who like to take things easily and enjoy them- 
selves by the way. We have heard of the distance 
being done on horseback in about two hours, but 
this is weasel Hider quick, the majority of eques- 
trians travelling no faster than a good pedestrian. 

Nestled in a valley on the northern slope of the 
range of hills which skirts this side of the Osaka 
Bay, Arima may be approached from several direc- 
tions, the one most frequented being the road which 
ascends alongside the stream that marks the limits 
of foreign occnpation to the westward of Kobe. 
Another way is to go along the Osaka road for 
about five miles, then turn towards the hills and 
ascend the road ona the watercourse under 
which, nearer its mouth, Mr. Diack is now occupied 
driving a tunnel for the railway. This is the most 
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picturesque route, and was the one followed by the 
writer and a friend on the 3rd August. After a 
steady climb of about two hours, we reached the 
highest point of the road, being very near the 
summit of ‘“ Rokusan,” the giant of the range, 
having an altitude of 3,000 feet. After descending 
for a short distance we had a view of our destina- 
tion, and the remainder of the journey was soon 
accomplished, the time occupied, including several 
stoppages, one of which was for more than half-an- 
hour, having been about five hours. 

The town is irregularly built on the eastern mar- 
gin of a stream running at this point nearly due 
north, and at an elevation of about 1,100 feet above 
the sea. The streets are narrow, but well drained, 
there being a constant supply of clear water running 
down the drains, which are for the most part 
covered. There are about 380 houses, with a 
ad pepe of about 1,400. The principal attraction 

or visitors are the baths, which are considered by 
natives very efficacious for skin and other diseases. 
On enquiry, we were informed that at ordin 
times about 100 people take the baths daily, but 
that in the fifth month (go gwatz) the number is 
about 1,000. The water is chalybeate, and of a very 
high temperature. The quantity of iron in it 
varies occasionally, it being comparatively free from 
that metal on the first few days of our visit, after 
which it suddenly changed to its usual ferruginated 
state. We could not ascertain the charge made to 
natives for the use of the baths, but foreigners are 
mulcted in the sum of one bu per day, which is one 
half the amount charged last year, and still con- 
siderably above what the natives have to pay, we 
imagine. There are fifteen hotels for the accommo- 
dation of visitors; foreigners can also be accom- 
modated in some of the numerous temples, and as 
these have an advantage over the hotels as regards 
situation, they are decidedly ane hae especially 
if a long stay is intended. The baths are occa- 
sionally cleansed, at average intervals of three 
months. 

The manufacture of pencils is carried on here to 
a large extent, and a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants obtain a livelihood by this trade. The hair 
used is obtained from the wild deer, which we were 
informed abound on the surrounding hills, and the 
handles are made from the bamboo, which is exten- 
sively cultivated in the neighbourhood for this 

ee sel and the manufacture of the beautiful 
hes et-work which is famous throughout the coun- 
try. This is perhaps a more extensive branch of 
the trade of Arima than even the pencil manufac- 
ture, and is not confined to the town, the agricultu- 
ral people in the adjacent country apparently 
devoting their spare time to making this ware to 
the orders of the shopkeepers, whose principal 
customers are now foreigners, with whom a large 
trade is done, amounting last year, we were in- 
formed, to a sum of $5,000. 

Arima has the appearance of baving seen better 
days. One priest informed us that the number of 
ita inhabitants decreased year by year, and that in 
the height of its prosperity, some years before the 
easel of the court from Kioto, the town com- 
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prised 1,000 houses. It is to be hoped that the 
Increase in its manufactures will make up for its 
decadence as a place of fashionable resort, for a 
prettier place it would be difficult to imagine. It 
18 & primitive town, and if we may believe our 
y informant, a perfect Arcadia, being quite 
estitute of women of pleasure or thieves—a rare 
reputation, especially in Japan! 
here are few places of interest to foreigners in 
the neighbourhood of Arima. The waterfall, at a 
distance of about half-a-mile from the town, is the 
principal attraction. It is beautifully situated, and 
a favourite are 9 place both for visitors and 
natives, who like to lave in its limpid waters. Some 
of the walks are beautiful, and that which leads to 
the mushi no jrgoku (insect’s hell) and the tort no 
ftgoku (bird's hell) is exceeding so. Why the two 
peculiarly shaped holes which can be seen along 
this walk should have received the above designa- 
tions it would be difficult to imagine, but we were 
told that it was because if an insect or bird were 
ut or went into the respective places, it would 
immediately die. We did not put the assertion to 
the test, but another visitor did, and the result was 
as might have been anticipated—the insect was not 
a bit the worse for its visit to the infernal regions. 
But it is a dreamy sort of land, and all kinds of 
ridiculous superstitions abound. The various tem- 
ples are also some attraction. The priests are very 
affable, and willing to show the visitor the curiosities 
of the places over which they have control. In the 
temple on the western bank of the watercourse, 
which is called Zempukugi, there are several inter- 
objects, the worthy priest not being the 
least of the number. From him we obtained a 
history of the temple and of the baths. 

There is a small Yeta village of about a dozen 
houses on the opposite side of the creek which runs 
to the eastward of the town, but we noticed little 
difference between this and other villages of the 
same class. 


A Myth about the Hot Spring. 


The following is recorded in an old history :—In 
the time of Shotoku Tenno a priest called Gioki 
Hoshi saw a sick man, who had been tang down 
on a hill on the road from a temple called Konyoji 
of Bugo Kori, to the Hot Spring, and inquired of 
him if he were ill that he was on the road. The 
sick man answered that he wished to go to the bath 
to be cured of his disease, but that he was very 
fatigued and could not get on; moreover, he had 
had no food for some days, and requested the priest 
to save him. The priest had compassion on him 
and gave him some food. The sick man then ex- 

ressed a wish for some fresh fish, but as none was 
to be had there, Gioki went to the shore at Nagaaz, 
and, returning with « fish, he cut it into two parts 
and gave one to the sick man. The latter requested 
him to cut it into pieces, boil it, and then give it 
him. The priest boiled the fish himself, an e 
man, who asked him to it firet, 


it to the sic 
which he did. The taste was very good, and he 
ve the fish to the sick man. The latter lying 


own, ate the fish, and said to the priest “I have a 
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sore on my skin, which I wish to wash with warm 
water from the spring. Do you suck the sore bear- 
ing the foetid odour, which is so bad that no man 
can approach it.” The priest sucked the spot 
having the foetid odour, and he saw suddenly the 
body of the sick man changed into a golden body, 
and the body was in the shape of the god Yakushi; 
therefore he, astonished, worshipped the god, who 
said :—‘‘I examined you, being on the hill of the 
Hot Spring, and feigning sick;” after saying which, 
he disappeared. The priest, filled with veneration, 
copied a sacred book called Niyoho, and buried it 
under the Hot Spring. Ile also carved the body of 
the god Yakushi out of stone and placed it where 
the Hot seta’ gushes forth, and built a temple and 
laced the idol in the temple. This is the present 
akushi temple. 

The priest had let the other piece of the fish go 
to the pond of the Konyo teniple and it changed 
to a golden fish with one eye, which said to the 
priest, “ There are three pods in this hill; one of 
them is Tozan Gongen or Yakushi, one is Miwa 
Taishin or Biroshana, and the third is Rokujetsz 
co Jin, or Senshu Daihi.” After that time, most 
sick people who bathed in the Hot Spring could be 
healed by the assistance of those gods. 

There was much rain in 1096 a.D., causing floods, 
which wasted away hills and overwhelmed houses. 
After 1005, a priest called Jinsai of Yoshino in 
Washu went to Kumano to worship, and he dreamt 
one night that the god said, “ There is a hot spring 
in a hill of Settszehu Arima, but it has very much 
decayed of late years; you should go and reopen 
it.” The priest asked how he shoald know it, and 
the god said, “ A x ses is on the leaves of a tree 
in the garden. Follow the thread the spider spins.” 
The next day he awoke, and having found the 
spider, arrived at Fulamatsz of Naka-no-mura, 
where he lost the thread, and stood, not knowing 
the way. Then suddenly an old man appeared and 
accompanied him to the hill of the hot spring; and, 
after scattering some leaves of a tree, said, “The 
place the leaves fall on is holy ground,” and dis- 
appeared. Acting upon the information of the old 
man, the priest opened the remains of the old place 
and deepened the hot spring by scooping. He also 
built a temple and twelve hotels, placing men in 
charge of the bath. This was in the second month 
1191 a.p. 

In 1528 and 1576 a.p. all the houses and the 
spring were destroyed. In 1582 the wife of a 

ycoon, called Hashiba Hideyoshi, built a temple 
and gave some fields to the temple by a document 
now called Yizen; the temple is called Zenpukuji. 

A great many years before this, there were three 
Rods in this hill, and one was said to be the god 

ozan, one the god Miwa, and the third the god 
Bokujetsz. 

A god called Oanamuchi-no-mikoto and another 
called Szkunai-no-mikoto opened Japan and com- 
menced to use medicine and save human beings. 
The god Miwa was certainly the proprietor of this 
hill; and the god Miwa was Oanamuchi-no-mikoto. 
Afterwards Gioki did as has been before recorded, 
and he went again there to bathe, and said aa 
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follows: “I hada large sore on my skin which I 
could not heal, and, tveling unwell, I went to bathe, 
having received permission from my master. The 
hot water which issues from the ground is clear and 
sour, flowing without intermission, and always fil- 
ling the bath, though the water in the latter is 
frequently drawn off. The bath is separated into 
two by a fence, and the one is called the first bath, 
the other the second bath. ImZf the water is too hot 
it is cooled with ether water; if it is Just right, 
those who go to bathe take some water with a 
dipper and sprinkle their neck, shoulder, and back, 
and then enter tl. bath. To guide men to the 
hath there are women, who also try if the bath is 
the proper temmerature, and if any one is too long 
in, these women scold him and cause him to come 
out. J was going to take the second bath, while 
lodging in Goshato, and I took much pleasure in 
speaking about various things with those who had 
come to bathe, ann were lodging in the same inn, or 
in reading books, or copying ister When any 
body was tired, I would go to see the Tszdzmi 
waterfall or the Yakushi temple or Jigoku valley ; 
and the more I bathed, the better I was. I have 
heard that there i. 1 hot spring called Kwaseinoiko, 
which is superior io all the baths, but it is fre- 
quented by prostitutes, who dirty the water, and 
therefore I have never attempted to hold possession 
of at.” 

At about one thousand pil south of the hot 
spring there i, a waterfall called Tszdzmi. The 
water falls thirty shakus straight. Some of it is 
separated into a reat many drops, like torn silken 
cloth, mingled tl:vad, scattered flowers, descending 
snow. The water is very clear, cool, and pleasant, 
causing all to forvet their sickness. The rushing 
sound resembles the sound of the Tszdzmi. 
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THE STORY OF YUG PATCHAN. 
(From the Tibetan.) 


Thus have I once heard: The Perfectly Victorious 
One had his seat at Nyanyod, in the pleasure garden 
of Prince Jaljed, ete. 

At that time there lived in that land a Brahman, 
by name Chintelo-shu-sha, who had a very ugly 
and blind wife ; he had no sons, but seven daughters; 
and in addition to this he was very poor. After 
the daughters were married, the sons-in-law all 
gathered in his house, and the Brahman’s wile 
was much irritated thereby, and quarrelled with 
them; upon this the daughters mocked their mother. 
It happened to be harvest-time, when the Brah- 
man borrowed an heifer to aid him in gathering in 
his crop, The heifer however became lost. Then 
thought Chintelo-shu-sha: “ What evil can I have 
done in a former state of existence, that when I 
come home my wile constantly abuses me, that my 
seven dauhters and sons-in-law give me no rest, 
that the borrowed heifer is also lost, in spite of my 
search everywhere? What shall I do? 

Whilst the brahman was being troubled with 
these thouchts, he sat comfortless, and caught a 
glance of the Perfectly-Victorious One with per- 
fectly composed fvelings setting under a tree. Ife 
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contemplated him, resting his chin upon @ staff, 
from afar and thought to himself: “The priest 
Gautama has attained the true state of happiness, 
he has no scolding wife,—he has neither evil 
daughters nor domineering sons-in-law,—at harvest 
time he needs to borrow no heifer and so bring 
himself into trouble.” 

The Perfectly- Victorious One however, who knew 
the thoughts of the Brahman, spake to him: “ Just 
as you think, I have indeed no trouble from any 
kind of evil—I have no wicked wife, much less 
disputings and scoldings, neither have I any seven 
daughters who torment me, nor sons-in-law,—nor 
harvest to care about, and therefore no trouble 
about losing an heifer. Will you be a priest P” 


On this the Brahman said as follows to the 
Perfectly-Victorious One: “My house is now like 
& grave :—my wife and daughters I look upon as 
my enemies. If the Perfectly-Victorious One grants 
it that I should become a priest, then will I enter 
into that order.” As the Perfectly-Victorious One 
spoke: ‘Thou art welcome!” the hair of the head 
and beard of the Brahman fell off of itself. After 
the Perfectly-Victorious One had given him proper 
instruction, he was delivered of everything impure 
and became a Foe-vanquisher. 

Then Kungavo spake to the Perfectly-Victorious 
One: “ Iixcellent! The salvation which the Per- 
fectly-Victorious One effects for creatures passes 
comprehension! What good did this Brahman in 
a former life that he should now be delivered from 
all evil and abuse, and like a pure white piece of 
cotton wool which takes up colour gain possession 
of the fruits and blessings of virtue ?” 


To Kungavo he replied: ‘‘ Not now for the first 
time have I benefitted this Brahman and rendered 
him happy, even beforetime have I freed him from 
evil and given bim the means of happiness.” Kun- 
pavo acked: “Show me how you have done this.” 
Then the Perfectly-Victorious One spoke: “ Be 
attentive to what I say, and bear it in mind ;—I 
will shew you.” Kungavo replied: “I will listen 
attentively.” Then he proceeded as follows :— 


In former times there reigned a king, by name 
Zaipa (the beautiful), who governed his kingdom as 
religion prescribed. At that time there lived in the 
land a Brahmin whose name was Yug Patchan (t.e., 
‘IIe who holds a statf.”) He was extremely poor,— 
suffered want in every way,—he had neither food to 
eat, nor clothing to put on. This man borrowed of 
a householder a heifer, which, having used for a day, 
he returned to its owner's house; but as the house- 
holder was just then at his meal, he drove it into 
the inner yard, from whence it went out by another 
door and ran away. After the meal was ended the 
householder arose, and on not seeing his heifer in 
the yard, he asked Yug Patchan: ‘Where is my 
heifer?” The otherreplied: “I have put it into the 
yard.” The householder returned: “ You have let 
ivy heifer run away; bring it back!” Then the 
other maintained that he had not let the heifer 
escape. Upon this they agreed to go to the king, 
that he might decide who was in the right or the 
wrong. 
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On the way thither a mare had run away from 
another man, who called to Yug Patchan to drive 
her back, therefore he took a stone and flung it at 
the mare. The stone hit her and broke her leg. 
Then the man exclaimed: “ You have killed my 
horse, compensate me for it.” Yug Patchan repli : 
“Why shall I compensate you for the horse?” The 
other answered: “Come along! we will go to the 
king and let him decide.” 

ile they were going along Yug Patchan made 
an attempt to escape, and he sprang upon a wall, on 
the other side of which a weaver was at work 
weaving, upon whom he fell, and thus killed the 
weaver. ‘The weaver’s wife seized Yug Patchan 
and said to him: “‘ You have murdered my husband; 
ive me my husband again.” Yug Patchan replied : 
‘How akall I give you your husband again?” But 
the woman exclaimed: ‘Come! we will go to the 
king and he shall decide.” 

As they were proceeding on their way they came 
to a deep river, and through this river a woodman 
was swimming with a hatchet in his mouth. Yug 
Patchan asked him: “ How deep is the water?” He 
answercd: “The water is deep;” and immediately his 
hatchet fell into the water. As he could not recover 
it, he said to Yug Patchan: “ You have thrown my 
hatchet into the water;” and when the latter replied 
that he had not thrown it into the water, the other 
said: “Come along! we will go together to the king 
and decide our business.” 

Now as Yug Patchan was tired, he went into a 
wine-shop to get wine. The mistress had a little 
son born, and as it was sleeping wrapped up in its 
clothes, Yug Patchan sat upon it, and the boy lost 
his life. The woman took fast hold of Yug Patchan 
and exclaimed: “ You have killed my son; give me 
my son back again.” Yug Patchan replied: “How 
shall I return your son, whom I have not mur- 
dered?” The woman replied: Come! we will go 
to the king, who shall decide.” 

As they were altogether going on their way, they 
came to a place where a raven sat Sh a Shakotaka 
tree. Assoonas the raven saw Yug Patchan, he 
cried out: “ Where are you going?” “TI am going 
indeed,—this one is te adinit me to the king.” “As 
that is the case,” said the raven, “take the follow- 
ing message to the king from me: a raven sits on 
a Shakotaka tree in a certain place, and he wishes 
me to say: ‘When I sit on any other tree my voice 
has an evil sound, but ats | sit on this tree it 
sounds wonderfully tine; how is this?’ ” 

Further on he met with a snake, who spake in 
the self-same manner, and bade him take his mes- 
sage, which ran thus: “ WhenI creep out of my 
hole I feel well; but when I retire within, it gives 
me great pain. Why is this? 

As he went on further, he met a young wife, who 
gave him a message to the king, thus: ‘‘When I 
am at home with my parents, I wish to be at my 
father-in-law’s: and when there, I long for my 
parents’ house ; how is this?” 

From thence they proceeded to the king, and hav- 
ing bowed down before him, they seated themselves 
on one side. 

The me asked: “Why are ye come hither?” 
Then the householder brought forward his com- 
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plaint. The king then asked Yug Patchan: “ Did 

ou borrow the heifer?” A. “I did borrow it.” 
b, “Did you take it back again?” A. “In my 
agra he saw me bring it back and leave it in 
the yard.” The king gave judgment: “ Inasmuch 
as Yug Patchan, when he brought back the heifer, 
did not send word about it, let his tongue be cut 
out; and as the householder on seeing the heifer 
brought back, did not tie it up, let one of his eyes 
be put out.” Whereupon the householder exclaimed: 
“Tn the firat place Yug Patchan has lost my heifer 
for me; if in the next place one of my eyes should 
be put out, it would be better for him to gain the 
cause.” 

Then said the other man: “O Divine personage ! 
Yug Patchan has destroyed my mare.” The king 
asked Yug Patchan, “In what way did you kill the 
horse?” A. “ As I was on the way, this man called 
to me: ‘ Drive my horse hither,’ I took a stone and 
threw it at the horse, and by this it died.” The 
king said: “ Because the owner of the horae cried 
out, ‘ Drive the horse hither,’ his tongue must be 
cut out, and as Yug Patchan threw the stone, his 
hand must be cut off.” Then said the man: “ Not 
only is my horse killed, but my tongue must be cut 
oo 5 it will be better for Yug Patchan to gain the 

ay. 

Then said the woodcutter: “As Yug Patchan 
asked me how deep the water was, the axe which I 
held with my mouth fell into the water.” The 
king decided that as the woodcutter had carried 
his axe in his mouth, instead of carrying it in the 
proper way, on the shoulder, two of his front teeth 
should be knocked out, and the tongue of the other 
should be cut out. But the woodlcutter objected 
to lose both his hatchet and his tecth, so Yug 
Patchan was allowed to gain the suit. 

In the case of the mistress of the wine-shop 
losing her child, Yug Patchan was condemned to 
marry the woinan, who however, objected, as the 
others had done. The wife of the weaver then 
came forward and accused him of the murder of 
her husband, to which the king replied that Yug 
Patchan must take her in marriage. To this she 
alike objected. 

At the same sitting two women strove about the 
ownership of a child, the right of which the king 
perceived, and ordered the two women: “ Let sack 
take hold of the child and draw it away, and that 
one which overcomes shall own the child.” She 
who was not the mother of the child had no objec- 
tion to do this, but pulled as hard as she could, 
while the true mother, though the strongest, out of 
love to the child and desire not to hurt it, pulled 
gently. The king then saw clearly the truth.® 

The royal solution of the difhculty about the 
snake was: ‘Tell this snake as follows: when you 
crawl out of your hole you are not heated, and are 
withal hungry; but after getting out you eat much, 
and through your contests with birds you swell 
with anger, and hence you find the return into your 
hole painful. If you will in future eat in modera- 
tion and not get angry, you will find the creeping 
in as easy as the creeping out.” 
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*Cf. the judgment of Solomon. 
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The king’s message to the young wife was: “In 
the house of your parents you have a friend; hence 
when in your father-in-law’s house, from love to 

our friend, you long after your parent’s house; if 

owever, in the house of your parents your friend 
becomes wearisome, then you havea longing for 
your husband, and wish again to be in the house of 
your father-in-law. Give up therefore one of your 
residences and live in the other, then will you be 
delivered from this pain!” 

The king’s reply to the raven sitting on the Sha- 
kotaka tree was: “As you find gold under that 
tree, your voice is pleasant, but in the neighbour- 
hood of other trees you find no gold, and hence 
your voice has an evil sound.” 

Further spake the king to Yug Patchan:— 
“ Although you have been guilty of many evils, I 
have set you free, As you are poor and in want 
dig under the tree, and the gold which you tind 
take with you.” 

Thereupon Yug Patchan gave to each the king's 
message, and finding the gold, took it and bought 
for himself a farm, suffered no more want, and all 
his life was rich and content.” 

“Kungavo! I am that king Zaipa of a former 
period, and the Yug Patchan I have mentioned is 
now the Brahman Chinteloshasha, I delivered 
him in the former period, and gave him precious 
things to make him happy. Now also, atter becom- 
ing Buddha, have I likewise freed him from suffer- 
ing, and bestowed on him the inexhaustible and 
precious treasure of the doctrine.” 

J. SUMMERS, ® 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 49. 


10. As the rainbow, by means of its five colours, 
forewarns mortals of the coming weather, so does 
Adi-Buddha admonish the world of its good and 
evil actions by means of his five essential colours.} 
(Ndma sangitt.) 

11. Adi-Buddha delights in making happy every 
sentient being; he teidealy loves those who serve 
him. His majesty fills all with reverence and awe. 
He is the assuager of pain and grief. (Ndma 
sangitt.) 

12. Ife is the possessor of the ten virtues; the 

iver of the ten virtues; the lord of ten heavens; 
fond of the Universe; present in the ten heavens. 
(Nama sangitr.) 

13. By reason of the ten jnénas, his soul is 
enlightened. He too is the enlightener of the ten 
judnas. Ile has ten forms and ten siynifications, 
and ten strengths, and ten basitas. Ile is omni- 
present, the chief of the Munis. (Mdéma sangit?.) 

14, tle has five bodies, and five jnanas, and five 
sights; is the mitkatof the five Buddhas, without 
partner. (Ndoma sangiti.) 

*From Dr. Schmidt’s Der Weise und dvr Thor. 

t White, blue, yellow, red, and green, assigned to 
the five Dhyinit Buddhas. For a detail of the lak- 
shanas, anuvinjanas, balas, basitis, ete., of the neigh- 
bouring quotations, see Appendix A. 
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15. He is the creator of all the Buddhas: the 
chief of the Bodhisatwas are cherished by him. 
He is the creator of Prajnf, and of the world; 
himself unmade. Alter, he made the world by 
the assistance of Prajna; himself unmade. He is 
the author of virtue, the destroyer of all things.° 
(Nama sangit?.) 

16. He is the essence of all essences. He is the 
Vajra-adtma (eternal being). He is the instantly- 

roduced lord of the universe; the creator of Ak&sa. 
Ie assumes the form of fire, by reason of the 
Prajnartipi-jnéna, to consume the straw of igno- 
rance. (Néma sangitt.) 


ADI PRAJNA,t OR DHARMA. 


1. I salute that Prajni Piramité, who by reason 
of her omniscience causes the tranquillity-seeking 
Sravakas{ to obtain absorption; who, by her know- 
ledge of all the ways of action, causes each to go 
in the path suited to his genius; of whom wise 
men have said, that the external and internal 
diversities belonging to all animate nature, are 

roduced by her; who is the mother of Buddha 
Buddha Matra), of that Buddha to whose service 
all the Srivakas and Bodhisatwas dedicate them- 
selves. (Panchavinsati Sdhasrika.) 

2. First air, then fire, then water, then earth,§ 
and in the centre of earth, Sumeru, the sides of 
which are the residence of the thirty-three millions 
of gods (Devatas,) and above these, upon a Lotos 
of precious stones, sustaining the mansion of the 
moon (or a moon-crescent), sits Prajnd Paéramita, 
in the Lallita-asan manner; || Prajna, the mother 
of all the gods (Prasi-bhagavatang,) and without 
beginnning or end, (anddyanta.) (Bhadra Kalpd- 
vaddna.) 

3. I make salutation to the Prajné Devi, who is 
the Prajna Péramité, the Prajndrupya, the Nir- 
rupya, and the universal mother. (Piijd kdnda.) 

4, Thou Prajna, art like Akisa, intact and in- 
tangible; thou art above all human wants; thou 
art established by thy own power. He who 
devoutly serves thee serves the Tathagata also. 
(Ashta Séhasrika.) 


*The comment on this passage is very full, and very 
curious, in as much as it reduces many of these supreme 
deities to mere parts of speech. Here is the summing 
up of the comment: ‘He (Adi-Buddha) is the in- 
structor of the Buddhas and of the Bodhi-satwas. He 
is known by the knowledge of spiritual wisdom. He is 
the creator and destroyer of all things, the fountain of 
virtue.’ Spiritual wisdom is stated to consist of Séla, 
Samddhi, Prajui, Vimukti, and Jnana. 

+ Adi ‘first,’ Prajné ‘supreme wisdom, nature:’ see 

. 12, 
: t Name of one of the ascetical orders of Buddhists. 


§ In this enumeration of material elements, Akusa is 
omitted: but it is mentioned, and most emphatically. 
in quotation 4, as in the fifty other places quoted. (a 
like manner, the five elements are frequently mentioned 
without allusion to the sixth, which however occurs in 
fit places. Omission of this sort is no denial. 

|| 7. e., one leg tucked under the seat: the other, ad- 
vanced and resting on the bow of the moon-crescent. 
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5. Thou mighty object of my worship! thou 
Prajna, art the sum of all good qualities; and 
Buddha is the Guru of the world. The wise make 
no distinction between thee and Buddha. (Ashta 
Sédhasrika.) 

6. O thou who art merciful to thy worshippers, 
the benevolent, knowing thee to be the source of 
Bauddha excellence, attain perfect happiness by 
the worship of thee! (Ashta Sdéhasrika.) 

7. Those Buddhas who are merciful, and the 
Gurus of the world, all such Buddhas are thy 
children. Thou art all good, and the universal 
mother (Sakalajagat Pita Mahi.) (Ashta Sdhasrika.) 

& Every Buddha assembling his disciples in- 
structs them how from unity thou becomest multi- 
formed and many named. (Ashita Sdhasrika.) 

9. Thou comest not from any place, thou goest 
not to any place. Do the wise nowhere find thee?* 
(Ashita Séhasrika.) 

10. The Buddhas, Pratyeka Buddhas, and Sra- 
vakas,t have all devoutly eerved thee. By thee 
alone is absorption obtained. These are truths 
revealed in all Sastras. (Ashta Sdhasrika.) 

11. What tongue can utter thy praises, thou of 
whose being (or manifestation) there is no cause 
but thy own will. No Purana hath revealed any 
attribute by which thou mayest certainly be known. 
(Ashta Sdéhasrika.) 

12. When all was Stinyaté, Prajni Devi was 
revealed out of Akasa with the letter U; Prajna, 
the mother of ail the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, 
in whose heart Dharma ever resides; Prajna, who 
is without the world and the world’s wisdom, full 
of the wisdom of absolute truth; the giver and the 
thon of that wisdom; the ever living (Sanatani); 
the inscrutable; the mother of Buddhajt (Pwd 
kénda.) 

13. O Prajni Devil thou art the mother 
(Janani) of all the Buddhas, the grandmother of 
the Bodhisatwas, and great grandmother of all 
(other) creatures! thou art the goddess (Isani.) 
( Pujd kdnda.) 

14. Thou, Sri Bhagavati Devi Prajna, art the 
sum of all the sciences, the mother of all the 
Buddhas, the enlightener of Bodhijnaéna, the light 
of the universe! (Gunakdranda Vytha.) 

15. The humbler of the pride of Namuchi- 
mira,§ and of all proud ones; the giver of the 

uality of Sutya; the possessor of all the sciences; 
the Lakshmi; the protector of all mortals; such is 





*The force of the question is this, the wise certainly 
find thee, 

+ The Buddhas are of three grades: the highest is 
Mahi Yana, the medial, Pratyeka, and the lowest, 
Sravaka. These three grades are called collectively the 
Tri- Yana, or ‘three chariots,’ bearing their possessors 
to transcendental glory. The Tri- Yuna are otherwise 
explained as three ath leading to different degrees of 
beatitude suited to the different capacities of those who 
propose to follow them. The Afahd Vana is the great 
or popular, or the great or most excellent. 

¢ Sugataja, which the Vamdchdras render, ‘of whom 
Buddha was born;’ the Datshindchdras, ‘born of 
Buddha, or goer to Buddha,’ as wife to husband. 

$ Bauddha personification of the principle of evil. 
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the Dharma Ratna. (Gunakdranda Vyiha.) 

16. All that the Buddhas have said, as contained 
in the Mahayina Sutra and the rest of the Sutras, 
is also Dharma Ratna.* (Gunakdranda Vyiha.) 

17. Because Buddha sits on thy brow, the splen- 
dour thence derived to thy form illuminates all the 
ethereal expanse, and sheds over the three worl's 
the light of a million of suns; the four Devatas, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesa, and Indra, are oppressed 
beneath thy foot, which is advanced in che Alir- 
Asana. O Arya Tara! he who shall meditate on 
thee in this form shall be relieved from all future 
births. (Sarakd Dhard.t) 

18. Thy manifestation, say some of the wise, is 
thus; from the roots of the hairs of thy body 
sprang Akasa, heaven, earth, and hades, together 
with their inhabitants, the greater Devatds, the 
lesser, the Daityas, the Siddhas, Gandharbas, and 
Nagas. So too (from thy hairs,) wonderful to tell! 
were produced the various mansions of the Bud- 
dhas, tovether with the thousands of Buddhas who 
occupy them.f From thy own being were formed 
all moving and motionless things without excep- 
tion. (Saraké Dhérd.) 

19. Salutation to Prajné Devi, from whom, in 
the form of desire, the production of the world 
was excellently obtained,§ who is beautiful as the 
full moon, the mother of Adi Buddha, (Jinendra 
Mitra,) and wife of (the other) Buddha, who is 
imperishable as adamant. (Sddhana Mdld.) 

20. That Yoni, from which the world was made 
manifest, is the Trikonakira Yantra.|| In the midst 
of the Yantra or ¢rikon (triangle) is a bende (point, 
cypher): from that bindu, Adi Prajna revealed 





* Hence the scriptures are worshipped as forms of 
Adi Dharma. Sitra means literally thread (of dis- 
course,) aphorism. Sukya, like other Indian sages, 
taugh orally, and it is doubtful if he himself reduced 
his doctrines to a written code, though the great scrip- 
tures of the sect are now generally attributed to him, 
though in fact reduced to writing and systeimatized by 
his disciples Kasyapa, Ananda, andl Updali. Sutra is 
now the title of the books of highest authority among 
the Bauddhas. 

t+ Composed by Sarvajna Mitrapida of Kashmir, and 
in very high esteem, though not of scriptural authority. 

t These thousands of Buddhas of mortal mould are 
somewhat opposed to the so-called simplicity of Bud- 
dhism/! whatever were the primitive doctrines of Sdkya 
it is certain that the system attributed to him, and 
now found in the written authorities of the sect, is the 
very antipodes of simplicity. ; 

§ Dharmodaya-saugata Kdmarupint, variously ren- 
dered, ‘well got from the rise of virtue,’ ‘well got 
from the rise or origin of the world ;’ also as in text, 
Dharmodaya, the source of all things, signifies like- 
wise the Yoni, of which the type isa triangle. See 20. 
The triangle is a familiar symbol in temples of the 
Buddha Saktis, and of the Triad. The point in the 
midst represents either Adi-Buddha or Adi Prajnd, 
according to the theistic or atheistic tendency of his 
opinions who uses it. Our commentator is of the 

dmichira or atheistic school, and such also is his 
text. (See Ravenshaw in the J.R.A.S. on the Khat 
Kon Yantra. ) 

| See J.R.A.S. xiii. 1, 79, and 171. 
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herself by her own will. From one side of the 
triangle Adi Prajn& produced Buddha, and from 
another side, Dharma, and from the third side, 
Sangha. That Adi Prajnf is the mother of that 
Buddha who issued from the first side; and the 
Dharma, who issued from the second side, is the 
wife of the Buddha of the first side, and the 
mother of the other Buddhas. (Comment on 
quotation 19.) 

21. Salutation to Prajné Péramita, the infinite, 
who, when all was void, was revealed by her own 
will, out of the letter U. Prajna, the Sakti of 
Upiya, the sustainer of all things, (Dharmilki) the 
mother of the world, (Jagan-mata;) the Dhyana- 
rupya, the mother of the Buddhas. The modesty 
of women is a form of her, and the prosperity of 
all earthly things. She is the wisdom of mortals, 
and the ease, and the joy, and the emancipation, 
and the knowledge. Prajna is present everywhere. 
(Sddhana Malé.) 


ADI SANGHA.* 


1, That Amitibha, by virtue of his Sinta-jnana, 
created tlhe Bodhi-satwa named Padma-pani, and 
committed to his hands the lotos.t (Gunakéranda 
Vytiha.) 

2. Irom between his (Padma-pani’s) shoulders 
sprang Brahma; from his forehead, Mahé Deva; 
from his two eyes, the sun and moon; from his 
mouth, the air; from his teeth, Saraswati; from 
his belly, Varuna; from his knees, Lakshmi; from 
his feet, the earth; from his navel, water; from 
the roots of his hair, the Indras and other Devatas. 
(Gunakdranda Vytiha.) 

3. For the sake of obtaining Nirvritti, I devote 
mysclf to the feet of Sangha, who, having assumed 
the three Gunas, created the three worlds. (Puja 
kdnda.) 

4. Ife (Padma-pani) is the possessor of Satva 
Dharma, the Bodhi-satwa, the lord of the world, 
the Mahi-satwa, the master of all the Dharmas. 
(Gunakdranda Vyttha.) 

* Adi ‘first,’ Sangha ‘congress, union,’ 

t Type of creative power. Amitubha is the fourth 
Dhyini or celestial Buddha: Padma-padni is his «Lon 
and executive minister. Padma-pdini is the prasens 
Divus and creator of the existing system of worlds, 
Hence his identification with the third member of the 
Triad. He is figured asa graceful youth, erect, and 
bearing in either hand a lotes and a jewel. The last 
circumstance explains the meaning of the celebrated 
Shadakshari Mantra, or six-lettered invocation of him, 
viz., Om! Mani padine hom?! of which so many cor- 
rupt versions and more corrupt interpretations have 
appeared from Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, Mongolian, 
and other sources. The mantra in question is one of 
three, addressed to the several members of the Triad. 
1. Om sarva vidye hom. 2. Oi Prajnéye hom. 3. Om 
mani-paime hom. 1. The mystic triform Deity is in 
the all-wise (Buddha). 2. The mystic triform Deity is 
in Prajna (Dharma). 3. The mystie triform Deity is 
in him of the jewel and lotos (Sangha). But the 
presens Divus, whether he be Augustus or Padma-pdni, 
is everything with the many. Hence the notoriety of 
this mantra, whilst the others are hardly ever heard of, 
and have thus remained unknown to our travellers. 
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5. The lord of all worlds, (Sarvalokédhipa,) the 
Sri-man, the Dharma Raja, the Lokeswara, sprang 
from Adi-Buddha* Ss inatmaja.) Such is he whom 
men know for the Sangha Ratna. (Gunakédranda 
Vyttha.) 

6. From the union of the essences of Updya and 
of Prajnat proceeded the world, which is Sangha. 





P.S. With regard to the consistency or other- 
wise of the view of the subject taken in the sketch 
of Buddhism, with the general tenor of the fore- 
gone quotations, I would observe, that the ideal 
theory involved in the Prajnika-Swibhavika, and 
in the Karmika doctines, was omitted by me in the 
sketch, from some then remaining hesitation as to 
its real drift, as well as its connexion with those 
schools, and no other. Upon this erclusive connexion 
I have still some doubt. Tor the rest, I retain un- 
changed the opinions expressed in the sketch, that 
the Karmika and Yatnika schools are more recent 
than the others—that they owe their origin to 
attempts to qualify the extravagant quietism of the 





*From Anitabha Buddha immediately : mediately 
from Adi-Buddha, 

+Such is the Aiswarika reading. The Prdjnikas 
read ‘from the union of Prajnd and Upaya.' 

With the former, Updya is Adi-Bwidha, the efficient 
and plastic cause, or only the former; and Prajnd is 
Adi Dharma, plastic cause, a biunity with Buddha, or 
only a product. With the latter, U'pya is the energy 
of Prajna, the universal material cause. 

The original aphorism, as I believe, is, ‘ Prajnopa- 
yitmakam jagatah,’ which I thus translate ; ‘ From the 
universal material principle, in a state of activity, pro- 
ceeded the world.’ This original Sutra has, however, 
undergone two transformations to suit it to the respec- 
tive doctrines of the Triadie Aisuvrikas and of the 
Kdérmikas. The version of the former is, Updya- 
prajnatmakam sangha, that of the latter is, Updya- 
proynatmakam manas. Of both, the Upiya is identi- 
eal with dAdi-Buddha, and the Prajad, with Adi 
Dharma, But the result—the unsophisticated jagat 
of the Prijnihas, became Adi Sangha, a creator, with 
the Aisirarihas ; and Manas, the sentient principle in 
man, the first production, and producer of all other 
things, with the Adrmikas. Avidyd, or the condition 
of mundane things and existences, is an illusion, alike 
with the Prajnikas and with the Aadrmikas. But, 
whilst the former consider Avidyd the universal affee- 
tion of the matrrial and tininediate cause of all things 
whatever; the latter regard Aridyd as an affection of 
manas merely, which they hold to be an immaterial 
principle and the mediate cause of all things else, 4di- 
Buddha being their final cause. The phenomena of 
both are homogeneous and unreal: but the Prajatkas 
derive them, directly, from a material source—the 
Karmikas, indirectly, from an immaterial fount. Our 
sober European thoughts and languages can scarcely 
cope with such extravagancies as these: but it would 
seem we must call the one doctrine material, the other, 
immaterial, idealism. 

The phenomena of the Prajnikas are sheer energies 
of matter: those of the Karmisas, are sheer (human) 
perceptions, The notions of the former rest on general 

unds—those of the latter, on particular ones, or (as 
it has been phrased) upon the putting the world into 
a man’s self: the Greek ‘‘ panton metron anthropos.” 
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imitive Swabhdvikas, and even of the Aiswarikas 
—and that their contradistinguishing mark is the 
preference given by them peanaclive ly to mortals, 
or to intellect, with a view to final beatitude. The 
essertion of the Ashtasahasrika, that Swabhava or 
nature absolutely disposes of us, not less than the 
assertion of other works, that an immaterial abstrac- 
tion sv disposes of us, very logically leads the author 
of the Buddha Charitra to deny the use of virtue 
or intellect. To oppuse these ancient notions was, 
I conceive, the especial object of those who, by 
laying due stress on Karma und Yatna, gave rice to 
the Karmika and Yatnika schools. But that these 
latter entertained such just and adequate notions of 
Gud’s providence, or man’s free will, as we are now 
familiar with, it is not necessary to suppose, and is 
altogether improbable. None such they could enter- 
tain if, as I believe, they adopted the more general 
principles of their predecessors. The ideal theory 
or denial of the reality of the versatile world, has 
in some of its numerous phrases, a philosophical 
foundation; but its prevalence and popularity 
among the Buddhists are ascribable principally to 
that enthusiastic contempt of action for which 
these quieiists are so remarkable. Their passionate 
love of abstractions is another prop of this theory. 


APPENDIX A. 


DETAIL OF THE PRINCIPAL ATTRIBUTES OF ADI- 
BUDDHA AND OF THE EIGHTEEN SUNYATA. 


THE THIRTY-TWO LAKSHANA.® 


1. Chakrfénkitapani- 16. Pradakshinfévartaikaro- 
paidatalata. mata. 
2. Supratishthitapani- 17. Urndlankritamukhaté. 
ddatalata. 18. Sinhapurbardhakéyata. 
3. Jalibuddhavajrén- 19. Susambhritaskandhaté, 
ulipinipaédatalata. 20. Chittantarangata. 


4. Mridutarunahasta- 2]. Rasarasdyrati. 
padatalata. 22. Nvagrodhaparimandalataé 

§. Saptochhandaté 23. Ushnishaciraskaté. 

6. Dirghangulité. 24. Prabhutajihwaté. 

7. Ayataparshnité. 25. Prastambarata. 

8. Rijugatrata. 26, Sinhahanut& 

9. Uteangapadatdé. 27. Suklahanuté. 


28. Samadantata. 

29. Hansavikrantagamité. 
30. Aviralalantata. 

31. Samachatwérinsad- 


10. Urdhangaromaté. 
11. Aineyajunghata. 
12. Paturubéhuta. 
13. Koshayatavasti- 


guhyata. dantata. 
14. Suvarnavarnaté. 32. Abhinilanetraté. 
15. Suklachhavita. 
THE EBIGHTY VYANJANA. 
>}. Atémranakhataé. 43. Gandhasadrisasuku- 


marapanita. 

8. Tunganakhata. 44. Snigdhapanilekhité. 
4, Chitringulita. 45. Gambhirapinilekhité, 
5. Anupurvangulité. 46. Ayatapanilekhita. 

6, Gudhasirata. 47. Natydyatavachanata. 
7. Nirgranthisiraté. 48. eee 
8. Gudhagulphata. 49. Mric ujihwata, 

9. Avishamapédata. 50. Tanujihwata. 


"* Rémusat in his Mélanges applies all these to Sékyr. 


2. Snigdhanakhata. 
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“10. Sinhavikréntag&mité. 51. Me hagarjitaghoshaté 
11. Nagavikrintagamité. 52. Raktajihwata. 
12. Hansavikrintagamita 53. Madhurachérumanjo- 
13. Vrizhabhavikranta- swarata, 
gamita. 54. Vrittadanshtraté. 
14, Pradakshinagémité. 655. Tikshnadanshtrat4, 
15, Charugamita. 56. Sukladanshtrata, 
16. Avakra-imita, 57. Samadanshtrata. 
17. Vrittagatrata. 68. Anupurvadanshtraté. 
18. Mrishtagatrata. 59. Tunganasikaté. 
19, Anuptirvagatraté. 60. Suchindsikata, 
20. Suchigatrata. G1. Visflanetrata. 
21. Mridugatrata. 62. Chittrapakshmaté. 
22. Visuddhayatrata. G3. Sitdsitakamaladala- 
23. Paripurnavyanjanata. netrata. 
24, Prithucharumandala- 64. Ayatakrikataé. 
25, Samakramata.[gétraté 65. Suklabhrikata. 
26, Visuddbanetrata. 66. Susnigdhabhrikata, 
27. Sukuméa: agatrata. 67. Pindyatabhujalataté. 
28. Adinagatrats. 68. Samakarnata. 
29. Utsahagatrata. 69. Anupshatakarnen- 
30. Gambhirakukshita, driyata. 
31, Prasannaatrata. 70. Apari-thanalalitaté. 
82. Suvibhaktangaprat- 71. Prithulalatatd. 
yanyata. 72. Suparipirnottaman- 
83. Vitimirasuddhélokaté. ta. 
34. Vitungakukshita. 73, Hh sarnavaosd fines: 
85. Mrishtakukehita sata. 
36. Abhavakukshité. 74. Chittrakesata. 
37. Akshobhakukshité. 75. Guhyakesaté. 
88. Gambhiranabhité. 76. Asangunitakesaté. 
89. Pradakshinaévarta- 77. Aparushakesaté. 
nabhita. 78. Surabhikesata. 
40. Samantaprésddikata. 79. Srivatsamuktikanan- 
41. Suchisamudacharaté. dyata. 
42, Vyapagatatilakélagé- 80. VartulachihnitapAni- 
trata. padatalata. 
THE FIVE VARANA. 
1. Sweta. 2. Nila. 3. Pita. 
4. Rakta. 5. Sydma. 
THE TEN PARAMITA.® 
1. Dana. 3. Santi. 5. Dhyana. 7. Upéya. 
2. Sila. 4. Virya. 6. Prajné. 8. Bala. 
9. Pranidhi. 10. Jnana, 
THE TEN BHUVANA.t 
1. Pramudité. 6. Abhimukhi. 
2. Vimala. 7. Durangamé. 
3. Prabhakart. 8. Sadhumati. 


4. Archishmatf. 


9. Samantaprabhé. 
6. Sudurjaya. 


10. Dharmamegha. 
THE TEN JNANAS. 


1. Duhkhajnaina.f 6. Arthajndna.§ 

2. Samudyajnaéna.t 7. Samvrittijnana. § 

3. Nirodhajnana.{ 8. Parachittajnéna.§ 

4, Margajnina.j ' 9, Kshayajnana.§ 

5. Dharmajnana.t 10. Anutpddajnana.§ 

* Burnout renders the ten: Charity, Morality, 
Patience, Industry, Meditation, Ingenuity, Wish or 
Prayer, Fortitude, Foreknowledge, Method. 

+ Compare PP. 140 141 of voli, We have here no 
heaven for Adi-Buddha, nor any for any one of the 
five Dhydni Buddhas, 

t Five in Nirvritti. € Five in Pravritti... - 
ul 
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NOTES GN THE CITY OF YEDO. 
By a Japanese gentleman. 


Yedo YL RB the capital of the Japanese em- 
pire, is now called Té-kay Uff Fi or ‘the Eastern 


capital,’ in opposition to Si-kay PG i or the 
‘ Western capital’—Miako. It is in the provinces 


of Musashi 7p #8 and Shimésa [fv Hf just as 
London is in Middlesex and Surrey, and situated at 
the head of a shallow, but beautiful bay, on the 


south-eastern side of the central island of Japan. 


The river Soomida i) HA Jil which runs through 
the city, is spanned by five wooden bridges in the 

art which passes through the citv, and forms an 
island at its mouth. It forms a striking contrast to 
the Thames, being very much more beautiful, but 
not quite so busy-looking, nor so wide. The city 
was larger in the flourishing times of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, and it was built in fact by the founder of 
that dynasty, nearly 300 years ago; but now, in 
the more remote suburbs, the houses are left to 
decay, being without any inhabitants; yet it is 
even now quite a large town, containing 500,000 ka 


— P . 
ZK or houses, and estimating five persons to each 
ka it has a population ot 2,500,000. The climate is 
temperate ; grapes growing in the open air, and the 
weather is the finest possible, except during the 
munth of April, when it rains incessantly. The 
streets are generally narrow, and not good enough 
for wheeled vehicles, with however, several fine 
exceptions; for instance Oodori k 3° the princi- 
pal street of Yedo, is a spacious thoroughfare. The 
streets are lined with shops, where various articles 
are sold; they have no divisions into foot-way and 
carriage-way, and to ride in the streets of Yedo 
needs great care on this account, and also because 
children are allowed to play about in the streets. 
The streets of Yedo are particularly lively in the 
Japanese January. The houses have two pine trees 

lanted in their fronts, and some of them are as 

igh as the houses themselves. At this season the 
streets are crowded with boys, girls, and even grown 
up persons, flying kites and playing at shuttlecock ; 
for the apprentices and school-boys get holidays 
during January, and these games are played only 
at this period of the year. Houses are generally of 
wood, and low, being almost all onlv two storeys 
high, on account of the frequent earthquakes. The 
city is intersected by numerous canals and rivers, 
so that it is said that there are 800 bridges ; this 
is perhaps an exagyeration, but there are really a 
great number, of which many, however, are only 
ten yards long, or even less. 

The great bridge of Yedo, the Nihon-bashit 


Hs AK 475 from which all distances are measured, 


is a busy thoroughfare, and a fish market is held 
here every morning; besides this there are several 
fish and vegetable markets. Several highways lead 
to Nippon-bashi from every part of Japan; a railway 
~ *N.B.—Simply tort, ‘great thoroughfare.’ 

+This bridge is often called Nippon-basht, but in 
Yedo Nihon-bashé. 
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is in course of construction to Yokohama, and this 
will be continued to Miako: telegraph communica- 
tion is kept up with Yokohama, to which place 
steamers and sailing boats ply regularly several 
times a day. 

In the middle of the city there isa large castle, 
surrounded by a triple wall, within which is the 
Emperor's pa here are three great colleges 
in Yedo, where almost every branch of education 
is taught by native and foreign teachers, and be-idee 
these there are a great many public and private 
schools, hospitals, and eeveral benevolent inatitu- 
tions. There are numerous parks and gardens, such 


as Asukayama Fe & ity Mukozhima [rj = 
Ooji + + and Uveno ye BEY. Asukayama 


is a hill, from which a most beautiful view of the 
city and surrounding country can be obtained ; Ooji 
is near Asukayama, and has a waterfall which is 
i hea by a great many pope in summer; 
Mukoshima is by the river Soomida, and is much 
frequented in spring on account of its cherry blos- 
soms, which are really splendid, and also in autumn 


for its Nanakusa + [=J or ‘the seven fluwers ;’ 
Uyeno is also celebrated for its cherry blossoms, but 
it is now quite different from what it was, the 
splendid teinples and buildings belonging to it hav- 
ing been burnt down on the o casion of a skirmish 
which took place there in 1809. 

Besides the above places, there are numerous 
others, like Horikiri ba 74 J] which a stranger 
should go and see. There are also many sights to 
be seen about Yedo, as theatres, wrestling, etc.; the 
inside of the treatres have nearly the saiue arrange- 
ments as Enplizh ones, having boxes and pits, only 
instead of the pit being divided into stalls, ete. it 
is partitioned off into small parts by beams being 
interposed, each of the parts containing four, five, 
or even six persons. Comedies and tragedies are 
acted, and the performances are carried on and last 
from morning until evening. 

Wrestling also is one of the sights of Yedo, it 
takes place once in each season. The wrestlera are 
big stout fellows, who have their titles according 
to their strength and skill, for it is an art in Japan 
in which great skill mav be attained; and they are 
divided into two parties, known by the name of 
West and East. Theatres are much favoured by 
ladies and girls, while wrestling is patronized by 
gentlemen. 

Yedo is afflicted with frequent fires, which take 
lace almost daily in winter. The houses being 
uilt of wood, the fires are apt to spread, but in 

most cases they are readily extinguished by the 
fire-brigades, which are really the most skillful in 


the world. 
se yh 


A quarter of the city called Tsookigi 


is set apart for the foreigners, and is surrounded on 
one side by the sea and on the other bv canals, and 
there are gates at every bridge, which no two- 
sworded persons are allowed to pass except by spe- 
cial permission. The foreigners used to be accom- 
panied by @ bofy of soldiers when they went about 
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the city, but this is now in many cases dispensed 
with, because these precautions, which were useful 
ata time when acts of violence inst foreigners 
were frequent, are not now de necessary. 


Reviews, 


China’s Piace in Philology: an attempt 
tu shew that the Languayes of Europe and Asia have 
@ Common Origin. By JosePH Epx1ns, B.A., ete. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

It a steady devotion to the study of Chinese for 
upwards of twenty years and the successful elabora- 
tion of two yrammars of the language in different 
dialects may be considered to be a suitable prepara- 
tion for shewing what position the Chinese is to 
hold in Comparative Philology, Mr. Edkins may be 
sail without question to be the writer to do it, for 
besides an earnest avplication to the antijuities of 
the Chinese language, he possesses many qualitica- 
tions necessary to a knowledge of its dialectic pecu- 
litrities, as well as its archaic forms; and while 
many diligent s‘udents have found it necessary for 
their practical ends to confine their efforts to single 
dialects and very limited spheres of Chinese expres- 
eion, he has availed himself of every opportunity 
to collute the differences and changes of all those 
dialects which came within the range of his 
observation. 

The work before us is therefore not the theory 

of a novice, but of a well-grounded and earnest 
student. We think the title somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, the question being not “China’s Place in 
Philolo,y,” but the “ Place of Chinese in relation 
to Comparative Philology.” It is understood that 
he 4 eres of Chinese and not of China. 
\_ The book as a whole will have a good effect in 
directing the attention of philologists to this primi- 
tive tongue, and in so far as it does this, it will 
stimulate the enquirer to look beyond the narrow 
linits of the classical languages which he has been 
accustomed to revere. The comparison of Sauskrit 
with the Greek and Latin is of very recent date, 
yet every scholar accepts the dogma that Greek, 
and indeed the Eurovean tongues generally, had 
their origin in the bright Morning-Lands, and the 
Indo-European class of languages has become a 
fixed expression. Qn the other side of the Ganges, 
we hear of the Indo-Chinese languages, and here 
Mr. Edkins cleverly attempts to unite the two, and 
proposes to shew that the languages of Europe and 
Asia have a common origin. 

The importance of looking into the vocalization, 
the vocabulary, and the syntactical arrangements 
- of the Chinese, can hardly be overrated in view of 
the family likeness which we may hope to find in 
the Central Asiatic and the extreme Eastern lan- 
guages, 

The great value of this book will be found to 
consist in its suggestive character. It points out 
-- 80 strikingly sume of the similarities in vocables at 
least between the linguages of the extreme East 
and the Indo-Germanic and Semetic tongues that 
the attention of philologers cannot fail to be at- 
tracted to this new field of investigation. As an 
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instrument to this end the Chinese language is of 
the highest importance, because it contains the 
greatest number of documents by which to eflect a 
search into the antiquity of human speech. 

Mr. Edkins shews that there is in Chinese an 
older form of pronunciation than that at present in 
use, and that in this ancient language there are 
traces of a connection between the anguages of 
the east and the west of Asia. As a specimen we 
here quote a few paragraphs :— 

“By vocabularies contained in the Hing i fu chi 
and Kwang si t’ung chi,° it appears that the Chung 
Miau are allied to the Siamese. They reside in the 
south-west of Kwei cheu province. The Lo lo, a 
very old and extended tribe, in the north-west of 
the same province, are connected with the Burmese. 
The first personal pronoun in these dialects varies 
between ye, ku, and nae; while the second is ve 
frequently mex and meng, so that they are cut o 
from any Indo-European or Tartar connexion. 

Logan has conferred a great service on philology 
by his division of the Himalaic languages into two 
branches, ea-tern and western. He states that the 
eastern or Mon Anam branch has some radical 

culiarities in structure, and has been deeply 
influenced, first, hy the Dravidian family, and, 
secondly, by the Chinese. The area of this branch 
is Cochin China, Pegu, Siam, and Cambodia. Far- 
ther south, at the peninsula of Malacca, it meets 
the Malay, which constitutes the type of the 
Australasian and Polynesian languages. The west- 
ern Himalaic branch retains the same characters in 
Tibet, India, and Ultra-India, and is more Scythic 
than the eastern. 

Most of the migrations of races have been in the 
direction of radii from the common centre where 
the first human pair was created, and where the 
first generations of their posterity lived. Along 
one radius came the Dravidian races, and after 
them the Tlindoos, by way of the Punjaub into 
India. The Eustern and Western Himalaic peoples 
after traversing Tibet, passed along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra into Ultra-India: settling . not 
only in that peninsula, but probably also in Southern 
China, where the Miau, Iolo, Nung, Yau, and 
other tribes are their descendants, The Chinese, 
taking a more northerly route, came along the lands 
watered by the Turkestan rivers till they reached 
the north-western corner of China Proper. They 
met with the Jung in Western China, the modern 
Sz c’hwen. These people have left descendants in 
the Nung, one of the most celebrated branches of 
the Miau. The equivalent of the Mandarin initial 
J is in old Chinese WY and Mt. In 778 B.c:, the 
Jung were powerful enouh to kill an emperort at 
the capital, which was then in Southern Shen si. 
They were soon afterwards driven back. At present 


‘one of the tribes bordering on Yiinnan is called 


Nu i, or the Nu barbarians. Tere the same name 
occurs, but without the final ng. The Chinese also 
met in their earhest wanderings other sections of 
the Himalaic migration in Hunan, rz., the three 
Miau trib:s, and the Lai and Nung in North-eastern 
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China. The old names in China of rivers, tribes, 
and mountains are but one word, and appear to have 
been all monosyllabic. From this it may be inferred 
that the various aborigines all spoke monosyllabic 


languages. 

The present spoken language of the Chinese, as 
used over two-thirds of China, is called AKvcan hica, 
and by Europeans, the Mandarin dialect. The term 
Mandarin ia of Portuguese origin and means com- 
mander. 

In the modern Mandarin language the old sonant 
initials gy, d, b, v,2, have disappeared. But they are 
retained in the dictionaries of the book language. 
So also the final letters 4, ¢, p, once abundant at the 
end of syllables, have been entirely lost over the 
whole of Northern and Western China. 

The northern and western Mandarin are differen- 
tiated principally by the Ju sheng tone class. The 
immense group of words, amounting to nearly a 
fourth of the vocabulary, belonging to this tone 
class are in the northern Mandarin irregularly dis- 
tributed among the other four classes. In the 
western, on the other hand, they have all gone to 
swell the Ilia ping class, which has thus come to 
embrace about a third of the entire vocabulary.” 


Mr. Edkins endeavours to snew that the Chinese 
is prior to tho Semetic, though that is older than 
the Turanian. Iie maintains that the Chinese 
moved eastward before the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. Again, that the Ilimalaic languages, though 
younger than the Chinese, are older than the Tura- 
nian. Ile deals with the whole of these languages 
in his investigations, and displays a vast amount of 
learning. Some of the languages concerned are s0 
little known that itis an advantage to have their 
peculiar points summarized. He falls into ‘error 
occasionally. The de of the Tibetan in Bud du 
does not mean info, but in simply, and this destroys 
partiully the conclusion to which he wishes to 
arrive. In the case of ring (Tib. ‘longz') being the 
same as the old Chinese dung, modern Chinese 
ch'ang, Mr. Edkins does not mention that the » is 
in fact dr, which is only a half-expressed ch. He 
omits to point out that the kara ‘black’ of the 
Mongols is more nearly allied to the Sanskrit kala 
than the Japanese kurot. 


For those who delight to follow 
“Those learned philologists, who chase 

A panting syllable through time and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark” 
the volume will be foun replete with interest, for 
Mr. Edkins spares neither vowels nor consonants 
when they stand in his way. Ilis méthod reminds 
us of that of an old but ingenious writer, who 
proved to his own satisfaction that Greek was 
derived from Chinese, for aufos was the same as t’a 
(though he did not perceive the aspirate by the bye) 
the os being a mere termination, and the prefixed 
vowels were utterly unworthy of consideration. 
The similarity of a single letter in two words, is 
not, in our opinion, sufficient to prove that they are 
cognate, and it sometimes happens that whole 
words are alike in sound without being in any 
degree connected in origin. 
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Lexicon Latino-Iaponicum deprom 

ex opere cut titulus Dictionartum Latino-Lesitenicun | 
ac lapontcum typis primum mandatum in Amacusa 
tn Colleyio Iaponico Societatis Iesu anno Dumsns 
M.D.XCV. Nunc denuo emendatum atque auctum 
a Vicario Apostolico Iaponiae. Romae: Typis 8. C. 
de Propaganda Fide Socio Eq. Petro Marieti. Admin, 
1870. 

Under the present aspect of affairs in Japan, and 
the extreme anxiety displayed by the rulers of that 
country to put themselves into a position to under- 
stand the science and arts of the western world, the 
republication of this ancient work of the Jesuits 
in Japan must be hailed with delight. To the 
young Japanese who desires to add to his other 
attainments in European lore, a knowledge of the 
Latin classics, this work is a really efficient help, 

Originally produced and printed at the Jesuite’ 
college at Amacusa nearly 300 years ago, it is one 
of those rare monuments of their learning and zeal. 
It included, in that first edition, net only the Latin 
of Calepinus, but also a Portuguese version, pre- 
fixed to the Japanese. The work was exceedingly 
scarce, and was consequently well-nigh forgotten. 
We owe this new edition to the late Episcopal 
gathering at the (ecumenical Council at Rome, 
where Bernard Petitjean—‘ Episcopus M yriophi- 
tensis, Vicarius ae pk Japoniae "—repaired in 
obedience to the Papal call, and brought with him 
from Manilla a copy of the old edition. His pro- 
position to reprint it without the Portuguese was 
approved, and in accordance with his idea that the 
work would be of great service—‘ magno wusust 
futurum tum alumnis nostris Iaponensibus qui Latinss 
litteris operam navant, tum praesertin Europaets 
Iaponicam linguam cupidis addiscend:”—it was _re- 

rinted at the college of the Propaganda. The 
indefatigable Marsden, among his other tre 

ad secured a copy of this en book, and it is now 
deposited in the Marsden library, which he be- 

ueathed to King’s College. We have often 
onged to see it reproduced. Our wish is at last 
gratified, and we thank the editor for it. 

But with reference to the quality of the work 
we must modify our praise, for we tind on examina- 
tion that it will be of comparatively small value 
to the uninitiated. To the Japanese literats the 
book will be a key to the Latin language, but to 
the unlearned native, and the HMuropean who is in 
his noviciate, this dictionary will be nearly useless. 
Dr. Hepburns’s dictionary is the only really useful 
dictionary we have. This is by no means so com- 
plete as the one before us, but it contains much 
that cannot be found here. To justify these re- 
marks we may observe that the language has two 

hases, the classical and the colloquial; the latter 

rings in much of the old language, while the for-. 
mer inclu‘les a vast number of purely Chinese terma, 
which, when expressed in Roman character, or even 
in the native Japanese kana (syllabary) and with- 
out the Chinese characters, is unintelligible to the 
majority of Japanese. And even with the Chinese 
characters to ald them, the words are beyond their 
comprehension, unless they are accompanied by s 
colloquial interlinear version. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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THE CASKET OF GEMS 
(A Tale from the Chinese.) 
By 8. Bracn, Esq., L.L,D., &. 


The following story relates to a class of females 
who, like the “Hetairas of Greece, hold in China a 
rank rather different from their representatives in 
the West. They are there the companions of men 
of genius, poets and philosophers, who spend their 
time often in gaiety and revel, as well as in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature. These fe- 
males, i ed orphans and kidnapped persons 
are generally purchased as slaves by infamous old 
women, who educate them in every refinement. To 
play at chess, to learn to have a taste for old poetry, 
to play exquisitely the flute or guitar, and to sing 
snatches of odes from the ancient poets, are their 
ordinary accomplishments, and, from the accounts 
given by the Chinese themselves of the dissipation 
of the capital, Peking abounds with these accom- 

lished but unfortunate slaves of the passions. 

oo-shih-neang, the beauty of Peking, whose ad- 
ventures form the basis of the present story, exhibits 
a character which, however morally reprehensible 
at the commencement, develops itself in the tender- 
ness of female affection and the yearning of a heart 
after better things. The great attraction to trans- 
late it was the extreme pathos of the story, which 
must prove its apology, as there are many parts 
which are difficult and can only be translated ap- 
proximately. Like all the tales of this series, the 
general style is simple and easy, especially in the 
narrative, and only presents the usual difficulties of 
historical or other allusions. It was translated by 
the writer many years ago, and would bave then 
been published but for some unforeseen circum- 
stances. The tale is laid in the time of the Ming 
dynasty, but the name of the Ming dynasty is 
omitted throughout and a blank space left for it, 
which cannot accidental. Many other tales of 
this collection have been published by M. Pavie, 
Mr. Thoms, and the translator of this little tale and 
others of the series. Like most tales, it has its 
moral, which can be readily discovered. It is trans- 


lated from the Kin-koo-ke-kwan, 4S hy $y $B 
fifth keuen, a collection of small tales :— 
——9——_ 
Clearing away the plundering foreigners, he established 
the Imperial district : 
The flight of the dragon, the sport of the phoenix, 
revailed in the rocky hills: 
On the right, surrounded by the Eastern sea, and the 
heaven as a girdle ; 
On the left, embracing the innumerable barriers of the 
Tae-hing hills ; 
With swords and spears on all sides, attacking and 
guarded, ; 
While the garbed civilians of every kingdom reveren- 
tially let fall the robes. 
In universal peace, and to the people’s delight, it was 
a glorious age : 
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Constantly the golden cup supplied the splendour of 
the sun.* 

This ode merely celebrates our court city of 
Yen-king, the flourishing period of its foundation, 
and the beauty and power of the state of Yen. On 
the north it sijoine Heung-kwan ; on the south it 
pressed Gaou-hea, and really was a golden city* and 
celestial district, its throne was inviolate for a thou- 
sand years! In the olden time, father Hung-woo, 
of the [Ming] dynasty, cleared away the dust of 
the barbarians, and established his tripod.” Kinli 
was then the sonthern capital, until the period of our 
father Yung-leih of the [Ming] line, who, raising 
his forces from Pih-ping, suppressed all difficulties 
and hastened into aaking, which was then made 
the northern capital, and, on account of this occu- 
pation, the face of a bleak and cold country was 
changed into the frontier of an elegant and aowy 
age. Nine generations after the reign of Yung-leih, 
until the period of Wan-leth, of the [Ming] dynasty, 
this was our court. The emperors who formed the 
eleven first of the series were persons of great in- 
telligence, divine courage, and endued with perfect 
good fortune. occupying their posts about seven years 
each, and reigning altogether forty-nine years. They 
adjusted three events which disturbed the peace of 
the empire and threw all into confusion. These 
three events were brought about by Go-shi tas in 
the western Hea; Ping-sew-keih in Japan and Kwan- 
oe and Yang-ying-lung in Fan-chow. Ping-sew- 

eth invaded Corea. Go-shing-gan and Yang-ling- 
lung were native officers conspiring to revolt—but 
first and last they all were adjusted, the distant 
foreigners could not but tremblingly submit, and 
strove to come to court and offer tribute. It really 
was 
One man having felicity, the people were tranquillised ; 
Within the four seas unexpectedly the kingdom was 

in profound peace. 


To render the narrative more simple, in the twen- 
tieth year of Wan-lejh, a.p. 1591, J apan and Kwan- 
pih disturbed the general peace and invaded Corea. 


* This ode alludes to the establishing of the dynasty 
of the Ming by Hung-woo. The dragon and pheniz, 
like our lion and unicorn, are national emblems, and 
here indicate the happiness of the state. The other 
lines refer to the state of Yenking, which in ancient 
times, under the Chau dynasty, formed the Northern 
region. Yenking was the present Peking. The plun- 
dering foreigners are the Yuen or Mongols. The kin- 


woo a> A= or ‘golden crow,’ or the kin-ke = oR 


or ‘golden cock,’ is more often mentioned in connec- 
tion with the sun. 

® Kin-ching-téen-fih, alluding to Kin-ling ‘the 
golden height,’ Nanking and Shun-téen-fith, ‘fair sky 
city,’ or Pihking. _» Implies ‘set up his dynasty. 

© Nanking. 4 This is rather a treasonable touch ; 
the blank is for respect, the name of the dynasty was 
Ming. 

I 
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The king of Corea sent up a petition Greeny. de- 
manding aid of the celestial court—to raise soldiers, 
scour the seas, and come to his assistance. While 
the custom-house board was making preparations, 
and the commissariat had not yet been ype ene 
there was thrown open for a short while, the law of 
offering food and passing the examination.* This 
was a certain accommodation granted to students, 
and their desires of graduating; those again, who had 
formed intercourse, but had not yet completed them, 
or had a little promotion and had not taken the 
benefit of it, availed thsmselves of this law; the 
sons of officers, sons and brothers of rich families, 
who did not wish to be examined for their under- 

uates’ degree to be created tae Aw sang, or 

Great doctors.’ 

From opening this law the tae hid sang of the two 
capitals swelled up to a thousand and more persons; 
among them was a gentleman named Lekea-tsien- 
sien, of the city of Chaou-hing in Che-keang. Of 
the three sons which his father Le-poo-ching had 
Le-kea ouly survived to manhood. He had studied 
in a college from his youth, but had not graduated, 
and availing himself of this regulation, entered into 
the northern concourse, and consequently passed his 
examination in the capital with a fellow townsman, 
Lew-yu-chun, a Bachelor of Arts frequenting the 
same examiner. In the court he met with a re- 
nowned courtesan, named Too-wei, and on account 
of her residing at No. 10 court she was called Too- 
shih-neang, t.e., Miss Ten Too. Her whole form 
was elegant, her tournure lovely and ant; her 
two winding eyebrows resembled the outline of the 
distant hills, surmounting a pair of eyes the distil- 
lation of the autumnal waves; her waist resembled 
a lily’s stem, she was a Tsaou-wan-keun,’ her 
lips were like peaches when they screen the 
elevation and purity of a white house, a piece of 
loveliness adorable as a gem without a flaw, delu- 
sively letting fall its elegance like wind and dust 
into willows and flowers. From the age of thirteen 
she had been a broken melon, and was now in her 
nineteenth year. During the intervening years she 
had lived with an unknown number of youn 
“Seance and nobility, who were captivated wit 

er one after another; but when they had ruined 
themselves and spent their means, she experienced 
no regret. 


©The phrase is na suh jih keen. By offering to sup- 
ply the commissariat they at once enterad the examina- 
-tion. 

f An account of Tsaou-wan-keun is given in the Pth 


mei sin yung oo uen FY SE By OK Wl fi 
or ‘ Hundred Beauties ;’ she is the seventy-first of the 
series. Tsaou-wan-keun was the daughter of Tsaou- 
wang-sun and eloped with Sze-ma-tseang-joo. At 
seventeen years of age she was a widow; the colour of 
her eyebrows is described like looking at the distant 
hills, and the form of her complexion like the flowers 
of the hibiscus. She transgressed however the rules of 
propriety in going away with Sze-ma, but when he at- 
tempted to e a second wife, although arrived at 
grey hairs, she threatened to destroy herself, and Sze- 
ma desisted from his purpose. 
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Now young Le was a gay and elegant youth, and 
not having met with any beauty before, was de- 
lighted beyond bounds at his rencounter with Too- 
shih-neang, and passionately gave himself up to 
her. - He was of a gentlemanly and noble ap 
ance, of a warm-hearted and constant disposition, 
liberal and open handed, and being withal very 
attentive, was on very good terms with the young 
lady. She knew that the old woman with whom 
she lived was covetous of gain and destitute of 
justice, and Miss Too had for some time entertained 
the idea of “following a husband,” and perceiving 
the depth of his constancy and uprightness of Le’s 
intentions, had very much fixed her heart on him. 
Young Le, apprehensive of his father, did not dare 
to propose marriage, but nevertheless both became 
more attached to each other, giving themselves up 
to the pleasure of one another's society from morning 
till night, and living together like man and wife the 
whole day, naturally vowing by the hills and seas 
that they had no other idea :— 


An affection like the sea, an unfathomable affection, 
A union stable as the hills, and even higher. 


When the old woman Too and her daughter had 
received Le-kea into their house, they had rejected 
several rich and eminent persons, who, inquiring 
her name, had come to the door and asked for an 
interview, which had been denied them. At 
while the young gentleman had liberally p 
with his money, 1t was all very well; the old woman 
shrugged up her shoulders, laughed at it and caressed 
him. But days and months flew on imperceptibly, 
and when about a year had elapsed Le-kea’s purse 
had by degrees been completely exhausted, and his 
hand did not corres ond to his heart. The old 
woman then treated him ill, and old Le, receiving 
information at home of his son’s uenting this 
court several times, sent letters enjoining him to 
return home; captivated with the charms of Too- 
shih-neang, he could not prevail upon himself to do 
so, and hearing that the old gentleman was enraged, 
he was the less inclined to go back. There is an 
old proverb, that, “in an intercourse contracted for 
gain, when the profit ceases, the friendship cools ;” 

ut Too-shih-neang treated Le-kea with sincere 
kindness and mutual affection, even when she per- 
ceived that his means were exhausted. The old 
woman repeatedly commanded her to turn him out 
of the house, and finding that she would not 
comply, cut short Le-kea in conversation, with the 
intention of raising his indignation and making 
him march off. Being naturally of a benign temper 
he put up with her remarks, and was more com- 
plaisant. The old woman had then no remedy but 
to fall to and abuse Too-shih-neang. ‘“ We area 

rogressive people, she said, eating up our customers 
iveseig by cus guests, bidding adieu to the old 
at the front door and receiving the new at the 
back door, being as busy in our hall asa fire, our 
money and ail heing amassed likea mound. From 
the time that this fellow Le-kea has come here 
racketting about, for a year and more, not a word 
has been said to a new visitor, and all your old 
connection is lost, you ought decidedly to receive 
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some old Chung-kwei and at the same time to send 
away this young good-for-nothing to enter here no 
more, and make a jest of us all, if he has breath he 
has no smoke, and what is the use of him?” At this 
abuse Too-shih-neang could keep her temper no 
longer, and retorted: “This young Le is not a 
person who comes here empty-handed, but has 
spent a good deal of money.” ‘Now and then a 
little,” said the old woman; “ but you just ask him 
to-morrow to give youa small sum, and hand it 
over to me to purchase a little food and wood for 
the support of you two, for your wishing to drive 
away other persons is shaking the money tree, and 
for my whole life robbing and deluding me by au 
porting a wealth-dispelling white tiger, for all the 
seven articles which open the main doors are indi- 
vidually supplied by my care for you. Perhaps 
you will let me know where your clothes and food 
come from. Tell that destitute fellow that if it’s 
your duty that you may follow him and be off; I 
can then look out for another more animated slave. 
Is not this a mutual accommodation?” Too-shih- 
neang said, “‘ Mother, this is partly true and partly 
false.” The old lady perceiving that Le-kea’s purse 
had not a cash in it, that his clothes were disposed 
of or worn out, deemed that he had no means of 
complying with the conditions, answered to this: 
“T don’t lie—I tell the truth.” “How many 
dollars,” said Too-shih-neang, “do you require of 
him.” “Were it anyone else,” replied the beldam, 
“T should want a thousand dollars, but in compas- 
sion for this destitute Chinaman’s want of means, 
I only demand three hundred dollars, in order to go 
and get another ‘painted face’ in your place ; but 
there is one condition, it must be handed over to 
me within three days, in the left hand I must 
receive the cash and in the right deliver up the 
rson. Should it not be forthcoming within three 
ays, I'll not stand reckoning three times seven are 
twenty-one, but young gentleman or not, will once 
for all cuff the kidnapper, and kick out that bare 
stick ; don’t then be astonished at me.” “Although 
the young gentleman,” replied Too-shih-neang, 
‘‘ has exhausted his means by keeping me company, 
I think that he can yet manage three hundred 
dollars, only three days are too short a time, and it 
would be better to give him ten days.” “ Should 
I limit this bare-handed destitute fellow,” thought 
the beldam, “to a hundred days, where would he 
t the money from? and should he have no money 
e will forthwith cast his skin, wrap up his cheeks, 
and I warrant you indeed will have no countenance 
to call here, I shall then again set right the order of 
my house and the girl will have gripe object. 
For your sake” she answered her, “I will extend it 
to ten days; if he has no money in the ten days it 
is no business of mine.” “If he has not in that 
time,” replied Too-shih-neang, “got the money I 
reckon that he will indeed have no pretence to be 
seen in here, all that I am afraid of is that 
when he has got the money you will repent and 
refuse.” “My years,” replied the old lady, “are 
fifty-one, and having received ten perfections how 
can I tell lies; if you don’t believe me then strike 
the palms of your hands and clench the bargain; 
if I refuse, deem me a swine or dog.” 
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From of old it has been impossible to mete out the 
sea with a measure ; 

The old woman’s unworthy intention was ridiculous, 

Making certain that this destitute student’s purse was 
exhausted, 

She therefore took the means of money to embarrass 
the fair one. 

When Too-shih-neang and the yo ntleman 
had retired to rest slg cotidinnica teat 23 hima the 
affair for the rest of their lives. “I have no other 
wish,” said the young gentlemen, “only the ex- 

nses of entering upon the examination lists have 

een very great, and if it were not a thousand 
dollars it could not be done, my purse is as empty 
as if it were washed; what is to be done?” “TI 
have already struck the bargain with the old wo- 
man,” replied Too-shih-neang, “she only asks three 
hundred dollars, but they must be paid within ten 
days; although all your means are dissipated, have 
you no fiends or relations at court of whom you 
can borrow for awhile ? should you raise the number 
Iam then your property, and shall be spared the 
indignation of the noxious old woman.” “Should 
my friends and relations,” he replied, “ know that 
it is for me to remain here they will not aid me; 
to-morrow I will pack up my clothes and make a 
parcel to go away, and say good bye at each of 
their houses, I will then open my mouth about 
borrowing money for the fees of my journey 
in such a@ manner to suit each, perhaps I can then 
get up the amount.” When he had finished his 
toilet he bid her adieu to come out of the house; 
“Be careful,” said Too-shih-neang, “and make haste 
to come on purpose and tell me any good news.” 
“There is no need to enjoin me,” he replied, and 
directly came out of the house and went to some of 
his relations and friends, pretending he was starting, 
and bidding them adieu. When they were just 
delighted at the idea he turned on the subject of the 
expenses of the road, wanting to borrow some 
money, constantly saying, “ mee borrowing cana 
is not without a cause.” But his friends, althoug 
they would not wrangle with him, they looked at 
it in this light, that Le was a gay young fellow 
mixed up with dissolute company, that having for 
a year been unwilling to return home, had alto- 
gether ruined his morals; that although he was 
now desirous of returning home, they did not know 
whether it was true or oa erhaps said to de- 
ceive and get the fare into his hand and again be 
off and spend it in debauchery—his father knew 
that he had changed his virtuous disposition into 
bad. Throughout there was no greater astonish- 
ment than that he bid adieu and went clear off, 
and they drily returned for an answer, “ It happens 
just at present that we are very low and short of 
cash, and cannot assist you.” One after another 
made this reply, and there was no generous hero 
to take pity on iin, or who would liberally advance 
him ten or twenty dollars. Le ran through a 
course of three days and did not catch a particle, 
neither durst he return to communicate it to Too- 
shih-neang; he was completely bewildered, and it 
happening in the same manner on the fourth day, 
and being without any idea of what to do, he was 
ashamed to return to the court. Having daily had 
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the use of Too-shih-neang’s house he had no settled 
residence, and now being destitute of any place to 
a the night at he could only obtain the lodging 
ent him by the bachelor Lew-yu-chun, his fellow 
townsman, who, seeing his countenance as rueful as 
if it could be squeezed into two hands, inquired 
what had happened. Le then detailed to him his 
desire of marrying Too-shih-neang. Lew-yu-chun 
shook his head and replied: “It cannot be, it 
cannot be! this lady being the most famous courte- 
san in song, and desirous of taking a husband, 
should, I apprehend, not have a less dowry than 
ten measures of pearls or a thousand ounces of 
silver. How comes it that the old woman only 
demands three hundred ounces? It my opinion the 
old woman fia penne that you have no mone 
has used this means to clearly detain the girl an 
et up a trick to beat you out of doors. This lady 
Gavin lived with you some time does not like to 
say no outright, having peeled the skin of your 
face; but yet clearly understands that-your hands 
are empty, and therefore takes up the idea of the 
three hundred dollars to buy another person, and 
limits you to ten days. If you have them not in 
ten days you will not like to call there,—should 
you forthwith call there—if when they have rated 
and ridiculed you, you should let fall any abuse, 
they will then decidedly throw you into prison. 
This is the trick of these dissipated women who 
pass from one toanother. Do you maturely con- 
sider it, and du not be deluded by them; according 
to my views, the best thing is to break off the 
connection at once.” When Le listened to what Lew 
said, he gaped with his mouth as if about to speak 
but could utter nothing; he was suspicious and 
unsettled at heart. awevacehici again said : 
“ Don’t you throw away the advice; if you 
really returned home you would not want much 
money for conveyance, and would moreover have 
found persons to help you; but if you want 
three hundred ounces don’t talk about ten days, it 
will be ten months and still impossible. Who in 
the feelings of the present age regards (the differ- 
ence of Ne two words fast and slow. This courte- 
san making sure that you have no place to get the 
money from has imposed the condition in order to 
embarrass you.” “All you aay,” replied Le, “is 
very true.” He said so with his mouth, but was 
ricked and uneasy at heart. He went about as 
before applying in different directions, and when it 
was night did not dare to sa it the house, but 
remained at Lew-yu-chun’s lodging for three days. 
It was altogether six days, when Too-shih-neang, 
perceiving that Le had not come to the house for 
some days, was excessively perplexed, and ordered 
the servant lad Sze-urh to go up the streets and 
search for him, Sze-urh sought for him in Juh 
keae or ‘six street,’ and said, when he met him: 
‘“‘ My mistress Le is baa at home for you.” Le- 
kea perceiving that he had no face to return back, 
said: “I am busy to-day, but will come to-morrow.” 
The servant had received Too-shih-neang’s orders, 
that when he once stopped him, till death not to 
let him go, and he said: “ The lady very urgently 
imapded me to seek you, and that you must 
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certainly come with me.” Le-kea had in his heart 
cloaked his feelings, but had no remedy except to 
follow to the house and see Too-shih-neang, and 
remained silent, unable to say a word. “ How goes 
the affair we planned,” she said. The young gentle- 
man dropped some tears, “Is it owing to nothing 
else than the coldness of human feelings that you 
are unable to make up the sum of three hundred 
He stop 


dollars.” his tears and recited two 


lines :— 


‘*Do not believe that it is easy to ascend the hill and 
lay hold of a tiger: 

When you really open your mouth to ask men—it is 
im possible ! 


I have been running about these six days and have 
not pocketed a grain or ounce of silver. My bands 
are empty, and I am ashamed to return to your 
resence. It ison this account that I have not 
red to enter the house for these few days; having 
received your commands to-day, { have put up 
with the disgrace and come. It 1s not owing to my 
failing to do my utmost, but the feelings of the 
world are such.” “Do not let the old woman know 
this,” replied Too-shih-neang, “remain here to- 
night, I have another plan.” She then herself 
prepared the wine and gaily drank with him. They 
slept till midnight, when Too-shih-neang said to 
the young gentleman: “If you are not really able 
to raise a cash what must become of me for the 
end of my life?” He could only weep a word, he 
could not answer. The fifth watch gradually drew 
near, and the day broke. “I have hidden,” she 
said, ‘a hundred and fifty ounces of broken silver 
in the thick silken rug on which I sleep—these are 
my private savings—I will supply half of the three 
hundred dollars, and you should plan some means 
for the other half, with many combinations do your 
utmost; only four days remain, do not on any 
account be too late and spoil the affair.” She arose 
took the rug, and gave it him. He was astonished 
and delighted beyond measure, called a servant lad 
to carry it, and went off to Lew-yu-chun’s lodging 
and told him what had passed during the night. 
The other took the rug and opened it, and out of 
it came broken dollars, which when weighed reall 
amounted to 150 ounces. Lew-yu-chun was muc 
amazed. ‘“ This lady,” he said, “ is really a feeli 
person, and since she has this sincere affection 
cannot turn my back on it, but must plan some- 
thing for you.” “Should I attain,” Le replied, 
“the finishing of the gem, I decidedly will not be 
ungrateful.” At that moment Lew-yu-chun left 
Le-kea at his lodging, and himself going out, went 
about everywhere to borrow money, and in two 
days had got together sufficient for 150 ounces, 
and delivered them to the young gentleman, saying: 
“T have borrowed this money for you; not for 
your own sake, but because I really sympathize 
with Too-shih-neang’s feelings.” Le-kea took the 
300 dollars and was as happy as if they had des- 
cended from heaven; smiles came in succession, and 
his countenance e ded. He joyfully went to see 
Too-shih-neang ; it was hardly the ninth day, and 
there was no longer any solicitude about the tenth, 
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Too-shih-neang asked him: “It was impossible 
before to raise a particle; how happens it that you 
have now got a hundred and fifty ounces?” Le-kea 
then explained to her the whole circumstance of 
Lew-yu-chun; she placed her hands on her fore- 
head and said: “The energy of Lew-yu-chun is 
then the reason of our obtaining our wishes.” The 
two were then like a delighted heaven and rejoicing 
earth, and passed the evening in the court. 

Next morning Too-shih-neang rose early, and 
said to Le-kea: ‘ When this money has been paid 
I must forthwith follow you, the money for our 
transport should be provided ; yesterday I borrowed 
of the sisters the money to pay for the sedans and 
boats, and obtained twenty ounces; you should 
forthwith pack up the travelling things.” While 
she was mentioning no means for ieagelliag he was 
sad, but when she came to getting the money he 
was highly delighted, and said no more about it. 
The old woman just at that moment came and 
knocked at the door, and called out: “ Too-shih- 
neang, to-day is the tenth day.” Le-kea, hearin 
her knock at the door, asked her in, and said: “ 
am much obliged to you mama for your kindness, 
and was just wishing to see you.” Ho then took 
at once the 300 dollars and Isid them upon the 
table. The old woman thought that he had no 
money, and unconsciously changed colour, as though 
she repented. ‘For years past,” said Too-shib- 
neang, ‘I have not gained less for you than some 
thousand dollars in money and silks, and to-day 
having the excellent circumstance of following a 
husband is what you yourself granted out of your 
own mouth. The three hundred dollars are not 
deficient in the least respect, neither are they over 
the time; if youdo not keep your word and let 
the young gentleman pay the money and be off, I 
will the next moment destroy myself, and I appre- 
hend that you will then lose both the money and 
the person, and that repentance will be of no avail.” 
The old woman had not a sentence to say against 
it, but thought it over, pro and con, a short while 
in her breast, and could only take out a balance and 
weigh the silver, saying: “ The affair having come 
to this, I suppose that I cannot detain you, and since 
the time has come that you wish to be off, you must 
be off at once; at the same time with regard to 
your dresses, caps, trinkets, and so forth, do not ex- 
pect a particle of them.” When she had finished 
speaking she took hold of the two and pushed them 
out of doors, and calling for a chain, chained the 
door. At this time it was the season of the ninth 


moon, and Too-shih-neang having just risen had not 
yet combed her hair or washed, but had put her 
old clothes on, then curtsied twice to the old 
woman, and Le-kea making a bow, husband and 
wife making a reverence, left the old lady's street 
door. 


The carp has put off the hook and escaped 


Wagging its tail and shaking its head it will come 
no more. . 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGINES OF THE MANOHUS. 
Continued from page 57. 


We now arrive at a fresh chapter in the history 
of the conquest. The prince of Lou, whose capital 
was Chekiang, and the prince of Tang, in Foukien, 
struggled for supremacy with one another and 
with the Manchus. On the side of the latter was 
the celebrated pirate chief Ching-chi-lung, whose 
name is equally famous in the writings of the 
Chinese and of the Portuguese and Dutch colonists. 
The Chinese make him son of poor parents. He 
was good-looking ; and having joined the forces of 
& pirate chief, was, on the latter’s death, elected in 
his place; he was very successful, and soon lorded 
it over the coasts of Kuang-tung, Fu-kian, and 
Che-kiang. The Vice-King of Fu-kian treated him 
discreetly, supplied him with provisions, and won 
his confidence; he was persuaded of the baseness 
of his profession, and forsaking it turned his hand 
against the pirates. His great reputation made 
him one of the greatest men in China. When the 
Ming dynasty fell the Prince of Fou thought to 
attach him by promoting him to the rank of a Pe, 
and by a matrimonial alliance, but with no avail. 
Crafty and ambitious, he began to covet the throne, 
and seeing that the Prince of Tang had no children 
he deserted to him and offered his services, hoping 
that the succession would fall upon himself. The 
Manchus advanced rapidly ; one army invaded 
Kiang-si, a second Kiang-nan, while a third marched 
upon Che-kiang, everywhere they were successful ; 
once only were they seriously opposed, and here not 
because they wished to annex the land, but because 
they insisted on the Chinese cutting off their queues 
and wearing their hair Tartar fashion. This indi 
nity was too much for the Chinese, who fought 
with fury, and in Plath’s expressive language the 
blood bath was ghastly. For awhile the Manchus 
were driven back, but the Chinese were too divided 
to take advantage of them. The rivalry between 
the princes of Lu and of Tang continued, and the 
wily pirate Ching-chi-lung was alternately friendly 
and treacherous with each. The country of the 
former was overrun and his cities all taken, he him- 
self escaping only with his life. The Manchus then 
turned upon the Prince of Tang in Fu-kiang; like 
the timorous herd before the enraged wolf fled the 
Chinese and their Mandarins, says the expressive 
Plath, and everywhere the invaders were successful, 
and the Prince of Tang was driven out, and a 
hopeless fugitive he drowned himself. The double 
dealing pirate made terms with the Manchus, who 
gave him the title of Ping-nan-wang (Pacificator 
of the South). Tis ambition satisfied, he was con- 
tenting himself with the questionable aphorism 
that “the biggest fish are caught in troubled 
waters,” when he was hurried off to Peking and 
put to death by the Manchus. His son escaped 
with the fleet and became a more renowned leader 
than his father. 

No sooner was one pretender destroyed than 
another arose; in some cases it was s member of 
the ancient Ming family, in others some ambitious 
Chinaman who raised the standard in some southern 
city. The account of these rebellions is tedious; 
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it is told by Plath, and in greater detail by his 
authorities, De Mailla and Martini. The outbreaks 
were not confined to the South; in 1649 two im- 

rtant insurrections took place in Shensi and 

hansi, the latter, one of some importance. It arose 
out of the misbehaviour of some Manchu soldiers 
with the beautiful women of Thai-tunzg. The in- 
surrection was headed by the Prince of Ilan, and 
at one time it was probable that the Mongols 
would have joined him. Ile repeatedly defeated 
the Manchus; one of his ruses was worthy of 
Zenghiz Khan, he disguised a number of artillery 
as forage wagyons, which he allowed to be captured, 
when taken the drivers had orders to assault their 
captors in rear while the army of the Prince of 
Han assailed them in front, but victory was followed 
by delay and want of energy, and the Chinese cause 
as usual was ruined when in sight almost of com- 
plete success. They were at length beaten and 
their leader killed. 

The rebellions again broke out in Sze-chuen 
under Chang-hien-chung; Plath grows rhetorical 
in describing him, he says, everything is colossal in 
China, its wall, its canals, its gardens, etc., and in 
this leader they had the most atrocious monster 
the world has seen, compared with whom Nero and 
Caligula were amiable. Having induced 32,000 
learned men to visit the capital he had them all 
killed as pestilent abuses; “Perhaps, says M. Plath, 
this was only an experiment in Utilitarian Phil- 
osophy.” Because a bonze or priest said something 
disrespectful of him he had all the bonzes in the 
province, 25,000 in number, put to death. A brave 
soldier was rewarded by the tyrant with the gift of 
his girdle; because he was not satixfied he bad the 
hole regiment put to death. In 1645 the Man- 
chus occupied Shensi; his General went over to the 
enemy with 40,000 men. It seems incredible that 
the rage of the monster should have shewn itself 
in actually destroying 140,000 men who remained 
faithful out of the same army. But his atrocity 
did not stay here, he determined to destroy the 
entire population of Sze-chuen, a province the size 
of France, and to commence with its metropolis, a 
city containing. according to Martini, 600,000 in- 
habitants. The river Kiang was red with the 
slaughter, the helpless inhabitants without leaders 
or courage were everywhere destroyed, and lovely 
regions converted into deserts. He did not confine 
the destruction to men alone, but horses, cattle, and 
sheep were also slain: trees were uprooted, palaces, 
houses, and walls laid level with the ground; “I 
will wipe out the very name of the province, and 
it shall remain a desert for ever,” was the cruel 
threat.” Jverywhere ruins and ashes strewed the 
land, and eighty years after although the Emperor 
used every effort to remove the signs of the disaster, 
large traces remained. Not yet was he satisfied, 
for some brutal caprice he ordered 284 of his con- 
cubines to be slaughtered, and then bade his soldiers 
follow his example, and according to one account 
at a siznal from himself 400,000 of their wives 
were offered up in the horrid holocaust. Plath 
naturally remarks upon the prostration of human 
beings who could be the instruments and the vic- 
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tims of such a monster. If he had lived till our day 
he might have pointed his moral by a reference to 
Francia and Lopez. The tiuiumph of the tyrant 
was short-lived, the Manchus rapidly advanced upon 
him, and his demoralized army melted away Behr 
them; he was slain by Lien-tsing-chung, his former 
General, who had tled to the enemy. 

The three southern provinees of Fu-kian, Kuang- 
sl, and Kuang-tung now engaved the attention of 
the Manchus, they made terms with the inhabitanta, 
who agreed to accept three kings at their hands, 
who should be responsible for their tribute and their 
good behaviour; they received the titles of Ap- 
oe of the South. There only remained the 

*yince of Kuei; his armies were defeated, and a 
wretched fugitive he at last found shelter in Ton- 
quin or Pezu, whence a few years after he made an 
attempt upon the province of Yunnan, then under 
the government of Usankuei. The latter captured 
him and stranzled him together with his son, thus 
was the last scion of the house of the Ming des- 
troyed and the Manchu power firmly fixed in 
China ; Corea was also made tributary. The em- 
ee was still a mere boy. The work of conquest 

been done by his uncle, the Ama Wang, whose 
tact and skill had overcome every difficulty, he died 

1651 as it was just completed; and the great ser- 
vices he had rendered the dynasty were rewarded 
by a curiously ironical fate, his grave was robbed 
of its jewels and treasures, and his body was 
treated with indignity. On his death the young 
emperor took the reins of government into his own 
hands, he was then fourteen years old, his first 
measures were very creditable, he doubled the 
number of seats in the six tribunals, and divided 
them equally between the Manchus and Chinese, 
and he punished with great severity the malprac- 
tices of the candidates and the examiners for these 
offices. 

Although China had submitted, one enemy haras- 
sed its coasts with terrible energy, this was the 

irate chief Ching-ching-kung, he was the son of 

shing-chi-lung, whose exploits we have already 
described, and is well known in the Dutch and 
other European annals under the name of Coxinga 
or Quesingus. He burnt and plundered the coast- 
towns with impunity, and although he was never 
able to do much far inland, he always evaded 
capture. Successful as he was, he began to tire of 
the restless life of a pirate, and as the Prince of 

Kuei, whose constant supporter he had been, was 
dead, his ambition prompted him to crave a position 
for himself. For this experiment he chose the 
island of I’ormosa, called Thai-wan by the Chinese. 
The Formosans are a Malay race. In 1621 the 
Japanese had occupied a portion of the island, and 
in 1634 the Dutch with the permission of the 
Japanese built the castle of Zealandia and made 
themselves masters of the west coast and the islands 
between Formosa and the mainland, called the 
Pescadores (Pong-hou of the Chinese). Ching- 
ching-kung first captured the latter, and then 
advanced upon [*ormosa, after a gallant resistance 
the Dutch surrendered, and were allowed to leave 
with their goods. Ife now became master of all 
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Western Formosa, built himself a capital, viz., 
Ching-tien-fou, where Tai-wan-fan now stands, and 
from this firm vantage ground ravaged the coasts 
of China. So terrible was his work that the Chi- 
nese ordered the country for 30% from the sea in 
the provinces of Fu-kian, Che-kiang, Kiang-nan, 
Shan-tuny, and Pecheli to be laid waste, and the 
inhabitants removed inlands. 

Shun-chi had married a daughter of the King 
of Tanya (t.c., the Khan of the Western Mongols). 
Not content with her he intrigued with one of her 
maids, who was married. He contrived that her 
husband should be so insulted that he died, and 
then took the woman for his wife and made her 
empress. But she soon died; the young king gave 
her a magnificent funeral, the pyre was decked with 
the most costly offerings and thirty men sacrificed 
upon it. He shortly afterwards died, at the age of 
twenty-four, and in the year 1661; he had pre- 
viously become a Buddhist. His reign is in every 
way remarkable. That a semi-barbarous race like 
the Manchus, few in numbers, and spare in re- 
sources, should have succeeded in mastering a vast 
empire like China is in itself remarkable, but that 
this should have occurred chiefly during the mino- 
rity of the emperor, and during a regency, is still 
more remarkable. Ilis fame reached a long way 
into Central Asia. It was during his reign also 
that the Chinese commenced their intercourse with 
a very persistent enemy, namely, the White Khan 
of Oros (the Czar of Russia). The Cossacks of 
Nerchinsk had made some adventurous journeys 
down the Amur and had cruelly illtreated the 
Daurians on its banks. The latter now placed 
themselves under the protection of the Manchus, 
who complained to the Russian authorities, and 
received their embassy with becoming haughtiness 
and dignity. 

Shun-chi was succeeded by hy his son Shing-tsu, 
better known in Europe as K’anghi. These double 
names have caused some confusion in the accounts 
of the Jesuit missionaries; Abel Rémusat has 
written an interesting account of them, which I 
will condense from his Nouveaux Mélanges Asiati- 
quer, 2. 4. 

When a private family has the good fortune to 
have an individual in its ranks who becomes empe- 
ror, the family retains its ancient surname, but this 
is not used in general parlance. The family thence- 
forwards adopts some popes title, as Splendour, 
Light, Purity (Hia, Ming, Tsing), or a name taken 
from some locality, as Han, Thang, Sung, this then 
becomes the Imperial family name, and each indi- 
vidual can claim to use it. Hach individual at birth 
receives his own particular name, called the milk 
name, but this is only used by a person’s relatives 
or those very familiar with them. It is a crime to 
mention the emperor's milk name either in speaking 
or writing. While living the emperor is always 
spoken of by some euphemistic paruphrase, as the 
sovereign, the prince, the master, the court, ete. 
After the emperor's death a name is conferred upon 
him expressing either some compliment or some 
criticism on his reign. By this name he is knuwn 
in Chinese history. Examples of these names are 
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Wu-ti ‘warrior prince,’ Wen-ti ‘lettered prince,’ 
Kau-ti ‘sublime prince,’ Fei-ti ‘dethroned prince,’ 
etc. Besides these there are another set of post- 
humous names attached to the emperors, which 
describe the part they took in founding the family 
fortune, thus, Tai-tsu ‘the great ancestor’ is borne 
by all founders of dynasties, Tai-tsung ‘the great 
and honourable prince,’ by those who fase consoli- 
dated the empire, Shing-tsu, Chi-tsu, Chi-tsung, 
by their immediate successors. These are not proper 
names at all, but cach dynasty has its Tai-tsu, its 
Chi-tsung and its Chi-tsu; in order to distinguish 
them the Chinese append the family name, as Sung- 
tai-tsung, Ming-chi-tsu. These are the only Impe- 
rial names recognized in China. 

Ivery emperor chooses some epithet by which 
the years of his reign are described, as profound 
peace, heavenly protection, light of reason, cte., 
each reign having its separate epithet. As it is 
forbidden to write the emperor’s name, the epithet 
of the reign is always used in public acts and 
documents, and thus it has found its way into 
Icuropean works, and in them stands as the Imperial 
name, which it is not at alls Thus Shing-tsu, 
whom we are now writing about, is known in Fu- 
rope as K’ang-hi, but K’ang-hi in Chinese, equiva- 
lent to Elkhe-taifin (‘the unalterable peace’) in 
Manchu, is only the epithet of the reign. His milk 
name was Hiuan-ye, he was the second son of 
Shun-chi by a concubine, and was only eight years 
old when his father died. <A few days after his 
accession a council was called, at which four regents 
were appointed to have authority during his mino- 
rity. One of their first acts was to expel the 
eunuchs from the royal palace, and an express law 
was passed and graven on iron interdicting the 
appointment of eunuchs to any dignity; with them 
were banished the bonzes or Buddhist priests. 

Peace was established in all the empire, and only 
one enemy troubled it, namely, the Formosan 
pirate, whom I have already named. To stop his 
ravage the very Chinese plan was to destroy all the 
towns and villages on the seaboard, and to trans- 
port the inhabitants into the interior. This plan 
was adopted, and with success, the pirate found 
nothing but a desert to attack and he soun lost all 
his followers. 

When K’ang-hi was thirteen F hive old, Sui, the 
eldest of the four regents, died, and the young 
emperor thereupon seized the reins of government 
and at once proceeded to severely punish one of 
the regents who had been cuilty of maladministra- 
tion. He then applicd himself diligently to study, 
and especially to the study of astronomy, in which 
he, contrary to the narrow counsel of his grandees, 
patronized the European method, and took lessons 
from .the Jesuit Father Verbiest, and we are told 
the Chinese saw with great regret the Western 
bonze supercede the astrological learning of the 
Mussulmans to which they were partial by the 
methods of Europe. The Jesuits taught the em- 
peror mensuration, geometry, aud music. 

U-san-kuei had become by favour of the Manchus 
Prince of Yunnan and Kuei-cheu. Ile did not 
trust his allies, and adopted measures of defence 
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azainst thom; this irritated the Manchus, who 
summoned him to the Imperial court. He re- 
proached the Manchu envoys for their ingratitude 
to one who had done so much for them, and told 
them that if pressed he would certainly come, but 
it would be at the head of 80,000 men. He now 
put aside the Tartar dress and reassumed that of 
the Chinese; he proscribed the calendar of the 
new dynasty. The provinces of Yunnan, Kuei- 
cheu, Sze-chuan and Hu-kuang declared for him. 
U-san-kuei had a son at Peking. The latter incited 
a revolt among the Chinese slaves there, a conspi- 
racy was formed by which on the first day of the 
year 1674 the emperor was to have been seized and 
his attendants destroyed; the plot was only betrayed 
the night before by a slave to one Ma-tsi, who in- 
formed the authorities, U-san-kuei’s son, with his 
pees accomplices, were put to a cruel death, 

ut the emperor with rare discretion uncondition- 
ally pardoned the rabble who had been their tools. 
Ma-tsi was rewarded handsomely, and became the 
first minister of the crown. 

Nows now arrived of the rebellion in the South ; 
as is usual in China, this rebellion rapidly spread, 
and U-san-kuci was joined by the princes of Kuang- 
tung, Fu-kian, and of Formosa, the last with his 
redoubtable fleet, and at the same time Satchar, 
one of the lariat Monol princes, and represent- 
ing the ancient dispossessed dynasty of the Yudn, 
thought the opportunity a good one to reassert his 
rights. He marched with 100,000 men towards the 
South. The young emperor's skill and the divisions 
of his enemies alone saved the empire. The Mon- 
rol prince was taken prisoner in Leao-tung. The 

rince of Formosa, Ching-king-mai (the Chin of 
western writers), son of Ching-ching-kung, quar- 
relled with the Prince of Fu-kian, and in the 
struggle which ensued the latter was desperately 
beaten, and was forced to submit to the Manchus, 
who deprived him of all power, garrisoned his 
capital, and left him little more than his empty 
title. The Prince of Kuang-tung, jealous of the 
influence of U-san-kuei, also made terms with the 
Tartars, agreed to cut off his hair, to admit Man- 
chu garrisons in his chief cities of Kuang-si and 
Kuang-tung, and was treated by them in a friend] 
manner, and like the Prince of Fu-kian, left wit 
the title and shadow of his former power. Deserted 
by his allies, and forced to meet the now unembar- 
rassed forces of the emperor, U-san-kuei’s adherents 
began to fall off, he retired first into Sze-chuen 
aid then to Yunnan, where he died the following 
year, 1679. His power was inherited by his son, 

ut the Tartars rapidly pressed upon him, and 
took his capital; U-san-kuei’s whole family was 
destroyed, his body was disinterred, taken to Pe- 
king, burnt, and the ashes scattered to the four 
winds. A judicious amnesty offered to the old 
followers of the pirate chief of Formosa caused a 
great desertion among them. The island was now 
in the hands of ason of Ching-ching-mai, he offered 
to submit to the emperor, and found an easy and 
dignified retirement with a title at Peking; this 
was in 1683. 


(To be continued.) 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from puge 65. 


THE TEN AKARA, 
1. Prithivyakara.* 6. Akasanirodhaékéra.t 
2. Jalakara.* 7. Vayunirodhakéra.t 
3. Agnyikara.* 8. Agninirodhakéra.t 
4. Vavvakdéra.* 9. Jalanirodhakara.t 
5. Akasikara.® 10, Prithivinirodhakéra.+ 
THE TEN ARTHA.{ 
1, Pranartha. 6. Kurmartha. 
2. Apanirtha., 7. Krikérartha. 
3. Samanartha 8. Nagartha. 
4. Udanartha. 9. Devadatirtha. 
6. Vyanartha. 10. Dhananjayartha. 
THE TEN BALA. 
1, Sthandsthaénajnanabala. 7, Dhyanavimokshasa- 
2. Karmavipakajninabala. madhisamfépattisan- 
3. Nanadhatujnanabala. klesavyavadanastha- 
4, Naénavimuktijnanabala. najnanabala. 
5. Sadindriyaparaparajni- 8. Purvanivasénusmriti- 
nabala. sarge bala. 
6. Sarvatragdmipratipatti- 9. Chyutyutpattijnana- 
jodnabala. 10. Asravakshayajnanabala. 
THE TEN VASITA. _ 
1. Ayurvasita. 6. Janmavasita. 
2. Chittavasita. 7. Adhimuktivasita. 
3. Parishkaravasita. 8. Pranidhaénavasita. 
4. Dharmavasita. 9. Karmavasita. 
5. Avadhivasita. 10. Jnanavasita. 


THE FIVE KAYA. 


. Dharmakava. 
. Sambhogalkiya. 
. Nirmaénakaya. 


whom 


THE FIVE 


. Mansachakshu. 
. Dharmachakshu. 
. Prajndnachakshu. 


Ohno 


THE EIGHTEEN 


10. Anavarégrasunyata. 
11. 
12, Prakritisinyaté. 

13. Sarvadharmastnyata. 
14, Salakshanastinyata. 
15, Anupalambhasunyata. 
16, Abhavastnyata. 

17. Subhavasunyaté. 

18, Abhavasubhavastin- 


1, AdhyAétmastinyata. 
2. Bahirdhastinyata. 
3. Aah cataabanteine: 
stinyata. 
4, Sunyatasiinyata. 
5. Mahasunyata. 
6. Paramarthasunyaté. 
7. Sanskritasunyata. 
8. Asanskritastinyaté. 
9. Atyantasunyata. 


4, Mahasukhakdya. 
6. Jndnakaya. 


CHAKSHU. 


4, Divyachakshu. 
5. Buddhachakshu. 


SUNYATA. 


Anavakarastinyata, 


yata. 


MATANTARA TWENTY SUNYATA. 
19, Lakshanastinyaté. § 20, Alakshanasunyata. 


* Evolution of the five elements in Pravritti. 

+ Revolution of the five elements in Nirvritti. 

+ Five in Pravritti and five in Nirvritti; and so of 
the Bala and Vasita. 
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APPENDIX B. 


CLASSIFIED ENUMERATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTS OF BAUDDHA WORSHIP... 


Ekdmndya. 
Upaya. 
Adi-Buddha. 
Mahé-Vairochana. 


Ekémndyt, 


Prajna. 
Prajné-pdéramité. 
Dwydmndya. 
1, Upéya.* 2. Prajna.* 
1. Prajné.t 2. Upaya.t 
Trydmndya. 
1. Dharma.t 2. Buddha.t 
2. Sangha.§ 1. Buddha.§ 3. Dharma.§ 
1, Buddha.§ 2. Dharma.§ 8. Sangha.§ 
Pancha- Buddhdmmdya. 
1. Vairochana. 


2. Akshobhya. 3. Ratnasambhava. 
4. Amitabha. 5. Amoghasidda. || 


Pancha-Prajndmndyf. 
1. eee 

2. Loch 
4. Péndura. 


3. Sangha.] 


2. Ugratara. 
4. Bhrikuti-téré. 
Maténtara-Pancha- Buddhdmndya. 
8. Ratnasambhava. 


2. Akshobhya. 4, Amit&bha. 
1. Vairochana. 5. Amoghasiddha. 


Matdntara-Pancha-Prandémndyt. 
3. Mamakf. 


2. Lochand. 4, Pénduré. 
1, Vajradhétwisvari. §. Tarif. 


Maténtara-Pancha-Sanghémndya. 


3. Ratnapani. 
2. Ma aes oe 4, ee 
1, Samantabhadra. 5. Viswapani 


Maténtara-Pancha-Sanghémndyi. 


3, Ratnataré. 

2. Ugratéra. 4, Bhrikutitéré. 
1. Sitatdra. 5. Visvatara. 
. *Root of theistic doctrine. 

+ Root of atheistic doctrine. 

+ Atheistic. § Theistic ; diversely so. 

|| These five are the famous Dhyéni Buddhas. A 
sixth is often added, or Vajra Satwa. The series of 
five is the common exoteric one: the sixth seems to 
belong rather to the esoteric system. 
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. Maténtara-Poncha-Buddhémndya. 


1. V. 
2. Amoghasiddha, 8. Ratnasambhava. 
4, Amit&bha. 6. Akshobhya. 
Maténtara-Pancha-Prajnémndyi, 
1. Vajradhaétwisvari. 
2. Mémaki. 8. Pandurf. 
4, T&r&. 5. Lochana. 
Shad-Amndya-Buddhah. 
3. Ratnasambhava. 4, Amitébha. 
2. Akshobhya. 5. Amoghasiddha. 
1, Vairochana. 6. Vajrasatwa. 
Shat-Prajndémndyf, 
8. Maémaki. 4, Pénduré. 
anf, 6. T. 


2. Loch . Tard, 
1. Vajradhaétwisvarf. 6. Vajrasatwétmiké; 
Shat-Sanghdmndya. 
8. Ratnapani. 4, Padmapdéni. 
2. Vajra a 6. Viewapéni. 
1. Samantab 6. Ghantépéni. 
Ménushiya-Sapta-Buddhdmndya.* 
4, Kakutsanda. 
8. Viswabhi. 5. Kanakamuni. 
2. Sikhf. 6. Kasyapa. 
1. Vipasyi. 7. Sékyasinha. 
Maténtara-Ménushtya-Sapta- Buddhdmndya. 
1. Vipasyi. 
2. Sikhf. 8. Viswabha. 
4. Kakutsanda, 5. Kanakamuni. 
G. Késyapa. 7. Sakyasinha. 


Prajnd-Misrita-Dydnt-Nava-Buddhdmndya. 
1. Vairochana-Vajradhétwisvarf. 
2. Akshobhys. 38. Ratnasambhava. 
4, Amitébha. 5. Amoghasiddha. 
G. Lochana. 7, Mémaki. 
8. Panduré. 9. Tara. 


Dhyéni-Nava-Buddhdémndya. 


1. Vairochana. 
2. Akshobhya. 8. Ratnasambhava. 


4, Amitébha. 5. Amoghasiddha. 
6. Vajrasatwa. . Vajrardja. 
8. Vajradharma. 9. Vajrakarma. 


Dhyéni-Nava-Pramnémnéyt, 


1. Vajradhdtwfsvari. 
2. Lochané. 3. Mémaki. 
4, Panduré. 5. Tara. 
G. Vajrasatwatmiké. 7. Ratnavajrinf. 
8. Dharmavajrinf. 9. Karmavajrini. 


Dhyéni-Nava-Sanghdmndydh. 
1. Samantabhadra. 


2. Vajrapani 3. Ratnapéni. 
4, Padmapani 5. Viswapéni. 
6. Ghantépani 7. Manipani. 
8. Dharmapéni 9. Karmapéni. 





* All the Deities named above are Dhyani, or celes- 
tial. The following are Manushifya Dhyani, as specified. 
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Misrita- Nava-Sanghamndydh. 
aa 1, sia rcv 
. Maitreya. ; anaganja. 
4, Samantabhadrs. Og Vejrapéi. (hi. 
6. Manjughosha. 7. Sarva-nivarana-vishkamb- 
8. Kshitigarbha. 9. Khagarbha.° 


Kare Dre (Buddha-Dharma- 
sangha-Mi Pijanakrame etan Milam.) 
1, Prajné-péramité. 
2. Gandavyi . Dasabhuimfswara. 
4, Samédhirajs. 5. Lankévatéra. 

G. Saddharmapundarfka. 7. Tathégataguhyaka. 
8, Lalita-vistara. 9. Suvarna-prabhé. 
Nava-Bodhisatwa-Sanghamndydh. 

1. Bhrikutitéré. 

2. Maitréyanf. 3. Pushpatéré. 

4, Sitatéré. 5, Ekajaté. 

6. Vagiswari. 7. apy nari 

8. Dipatara. 9. dhatéré. 
Nava- Devi-Prajnémnéyi. 
3. Ganapati-hridaya. 
1. Vasun 8. ichi. 
2, Vajravidérini. 4. Ushnisha-vijays. 
7. GrahamAtrika. 8. Pratyangirah. 
5. Parnasavart. 9. Dhwajdgrakeyuri. 
Miusrita- Nava-Dharmdmndydh. 
1. Vajradhétwiswari. 
2. Lochana. 8. Mamaki. 
4, Panduré. 5. Tara. 
G. Vajrasatwaétmiké. 7. Vasundhara. 
8, Pratyangirah. 9. Guhyeswartf.} 


Ménushiya- Nava- Buddhdmndydh. 


— ee mace” . 
. Ratnagarbha. 3. Vipasyi. 
4, Sikhi. 5. Viewabbii. 
6. Kakutsanda. 7. Kanakamuni. 

8. Kasyapa. 9, Sékyasinha. 

Mdnushiya-Nava-Buddhdmndyh. 

3. Vipasyi. 
2. Ratnagarbha.§ 4. Sikhf. 
1. Dipankara. 5. Viswabhi. 


7. Kanakamuni. 8. gr 
6. Kakuteanda. 9, Sakyasinha. 


LC eEeEEeeeRelR 
* Avalokiteswara is probably identical with Matsyen- 
dra nith, the introducer of Nathism into Buddhism, but 
not with Padma Pani, the fourth Dhyani Bodhisatwa, 
though now usually so identified. Maitreya is the 
Buddha next to come; Manjughosha is a historical 
erson and the apparent introducer of Saktiism into 
Buddhism : 4-5 are Dhyinis, shadows like the rest. 

+ Guhyeswari is now worshipped by the orthodox as 
the Sukti of Pasupati Nath. But the expelled Bud- 
dhists claim the goddess as their own and affirm that 
there is a subterranean way from their great temple of 
Sambhunath to hers. 

8 For Ratnagarbha see Fahian, p. 116. We have 
here nine mortal Buddhas instead of seven, which 
latter is the usual series, vide the Amarakosh. The 
Southerns usually cite only four. All depends on the 
Kalpas, each has its own Buddhas, and to the last or 
present Kalpa belong the four of southern notoriety. 
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Ménushiya-Nava-Prajnimndyi. 


8. Vipasyanti. 
2, Lakshanavati. 4, Sikhémélini. © 


1. Jwalavati. 5. Viswadhara. 

7. Kanthanamalinf. 8. Mahidharé. 
8. Kakudvati. 9. Yasodhara.* 
Nava-Bhikshu-Sanghdmndydh. 

8. Mahdémati. 

2. Ratnarfja. 4. Ratnadhara. 

1. Pradipeswara. 5. Akasaganja. 

7. Kanakaréja. 8. Dharmodara. 

6, Sakalamangala. 9. Ananda. 


Iti-Sri-Ekdémndyddi-Navdmndya-Devatéh Samdptah 


N. B.—The authority for these details is the 
Dharma S &, or raisonné of the ter- 
minology of the Bauddha system of philosophy and 
religion. 


— 


EUROPEAN SPECULATIONS ON BUDDHISM.|| 


In the late M. Abel-Rémusat’s review of my 
sketch of Buddhism, (Journal des Savans, Mai, 
1831,) {with the [ag acas of which I have been 
favoured by Mr. J. Prinsep, there occurs (p. 263) 
the following passage: “L’une des croyances les 

lus importantes, et celle sur laquelle l’essai de M. 

odgson fournit le moins de lumiéres, est celle des 
avénemens ou incarnations (avatdra). Le nom de 
Tathdgata (avenu**) qu’on donne a Sakia n’est point 
expliqué dans son mémoire ; et quant aux incarna- 
tions, le religieux dont les reponses ont fourni la 
substance de ce mémoire, ne semble pas en recon- 
noitre d’autres que celles des sept Bouddhas. Il est 
pourtant certain qu’on en compte une infinité d’au- 
tres; et les lamas du Tibet se considérent eux- 
mémes comme autant de divinités incarnées pour le 
salut des hommes.” 

I confess I am somewhat surprised by these 
observations, since whatever degree of useful in- 
formation relative to Buddhism my essays in the 
Calcutta and London Transactions may furnish, 
they profess not to give any, (save ex vi necessitatis) 
concerning the ‘veritable nonsens’ of the system. 
And in what light, I pray you, is sober sense to 
regard “une infinité” of phantoms, challenging 
belief in their historical existence as the founders 
and propagators of a given code of laws? The 
Lalita Vistara gravely assigns 505, or according to 
another copy, 550, avatdras to Sikya alone. Was I 
seriously to incline to the task of collecting and 
recording all that is attributed to these palpable 
nonentitics? or, was it merely desired that I should 
explain the rationale of the doctrine of incarnation? 


a 
* Vasodhari was the wife of Sakya, and Rahula their 
son. Rahula therefore ought to have been the ninth 
Sangha: but he was dull and little known whilst 
Ananda was most famous and succeeded Sikya as 
Heresiarch after Kasyapa’s speedy demise. 

\| Printed from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Nos. 32, 33, and 34, A.D. 1834. 

*0°4 radieal mistake ; see the sequel. 
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If the latter only be the desideratum, here is a 
summary ecauiteladion of what I thought I had 
already sufficiently explained. 

The scale of Bauddha perfectibility has countless 
degrees, several of which towards the summit 
express attributes reaily divine, however short of 
the transcendental glory of a tathdyata in nirvritds. 
Nevertheless, these attributes appertain to persons 
subject to mortal births and deaths, of which the 
series is as little limited as is that scale of cumula- 
tive merits to which it expressly refers. But, if the 
seale of increasing merits, with proportionate powers 
in the occupiers of each grade, have almust infinite 
extent, and yet mortal birth cleave to every grade 
but the very highest, what wonder that men-gods 
should be common? or, that the appearance again 
in the flesh, of beings, who are far more largely 
gifted than the greatest of the devatds, should be 
called an avatdr? Such avatdras, in all their suc- 
cessive mortal advents till they can reach the estate 
of a tathdgata, are the arhantas, and the bodhisatias, 
the pratyeka and ths srdvaka-Buddhas. They are 
gods and far more than gods; yet they were 
originally, and still goad birth and death are, mere 
men. en I stated that the divine Lamas of 
Tibet are, in fact, arhantas; but that a very gross 
superstition had wrested the just notion of the 
character of the latter to its own use, I thought I 
had enabled every reader to form a clear idea of 
that marvel of human folly, the immortal mortals, 
or } oaeia palpable divinities of Tibet! How few 
and easy ths steps from a theory of human perfecti- 
bility, with an apparently interminable metempsy- 
chosis, to a practical tenet such as the Tibetans hold! 
. But Rémusat speaks of the incarnations of the 
tathdgatas: this is 2 mistake, and a radical one. A 
Tathagata may be such whilst yet lingering in the 
flesh of that mortal birth in which he reached this 
supreme grade ;—and here, by the way, is another 
very obvious foundation for the Tibetan extrava- 

nce—but when once, by that body’s decay, the 

athigata has passed into nirvritti, he can never be 
«again incarnated. The only true and proper Bud- 
dha is the Mahé YAanika or Tathagata Buddha. 
Such are all the ‘sapta Buddha;’ of whom it is 
abundantly certain that not une ever was, or, by the 
principles of the creed, could be, incarnated. .Sa&kya’s 
incarnations all belong to the period preceding his 
becoming a Tathagata. Absolute quietism is the 
enduring state of a Tathagata: and, had it been 
otherwise, Buddhism would have been justly charge- 
able with a more stupendous absurdity than that 
from which Rémusat in vain essays to clear it. 
‘Plusieurs absolus—plusieurs infinis’ there are; 
and they are bad enough, though the absolute 
infinity be restricted to ithe fruition of the subject. 
But the case would have been tenfold worse had 
activity been ascribed to these beings; for we should 
then have had an unlimited number of infinite 
ruling providences! The infinite of the Buddhists 
is never incarnated ; nor the finite of the Brahmans. 
Avataéras are an essential and consistent part of 


* Not a syllable is told of these mortal Bodhisatwas 
with the exception of the last, Sikya’s most famous 
disciple. : 
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Brahmanism—an unessential and inconsistent part 
of Buddhism: and there is always this material 
difference between the avatdra of the former and of 
the latter, that whereas in the one it isan incarna- 
tion of the supreme and infinite spirit, for recog- 
nised purposes of creation or rule; in the other, 
it is an incarnation of a mere human spirit—(how- 
ever approximated by its own efforts to the infinite) 
and for what purpose it is impossible to say, con- 
sistently with the principles of the creed. I exclude 
here all considerations of the dhydni, or celestial 
Buddhas, because Rémusat’s reference is expressly 
to the seven mdnusht or human ones. 

The word Tathagata is reduced to its elements, 
and explained in three ways—lst. thus yone, which 
means gone in such a manner that he (the Tathé- 
gata) will never appear again; births having been 
closed by the attainment of perfection. 2nd. thus 
got or obtained, which is to say, (cessation of births) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner described 
in the Aeaddha scriptures, and by observance of 
the ae de therein laid down, in a word by tapas 
and Dhyana, or severe ascetic purity and transcen- 
dental meditation. 3rd. thus gone, that is, gone as 
it (birth) came—the pyrrhonic interpretation of 
those who hold that doubt is the end, as well as 
beginning, of wisdom; and that that which causes 
births, causes likewise the ultimate cessation of 
them, whether that ‘final close’ be conscious im- 
mortality or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet 
Tathagata, so far from ag | ‘come’ (avenu), 
and implying incarnation, as Rémusat supposed, 
signifies the direct contrary, or ‘sone for ever,’ and 
expressly announces the tmpussibility of incarnation; 
and this according to all the schools, sceptical, 
theistic, and atheistic. 

I shall not, I suppose, be again asked for the 
incarnations of the Tathagatas.* Nor, I fancy, will 
any philosophical peruser of the above etymology 
of this important word have much hesitation in 
refusing, on this ground alone, any portion of his 
serious attention to the ‘infinite’ of Bnddhist 
avatdrax, such as they really are. To my mind they 
belong to the very same category of mythological 
shadows with the intinity of distinct Buddhas, 
which latter, when I first disclosed it asa fact in 
relation to the belief of these sectaries, led me to 
warn my readers “to keep asteady eve upon the 
authoritative assertion of the old scriptures, that 
Sakya is the seventh and /ast of the Buddhas,”t 
though I believe that Sakya’s six predecessors are 
voces et preterea nihil, 

The purpose of my two essays on Buddhism was 
to seize and render intelligible the deading and least 
absurd of the opinions and practices of these re- 
ligionists, in order to facilitate to my countrymen 
the study of an entirely new and difficult subject 
in those original Sanskrit authorities** which I had 
discovered and placed within their reach, but no 


*To the question, what is the tathdgata, the most 
holy of Buddhist scriptures returneth for answer, ‘It 
does not come again, it does not come again.” 

+ Asiatic Researches, vo]. xvi. p. 445. 

“Nearly seventy volumes in Sanskrit, and some in 
the language of Tibet, were sent by me to Calcutta 
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living interpreters of which, I knew, were accessi- 
ble to them, in Bengal or in Europe. 

I had no purpose, nor have I, to meddle with the 
interminable sheer absurdities of the Bauddha phi- 
losophy or religion; and, had I not been called upon 
for proofs of the numerous novel statements my 
two essays contained, I should not probably have 
recurred at all to the topic. But sensible of the 

revalent literary scepticism of our day and race, 
Phave answered that call, and furnished to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, a copious selection from 
those original works which I had some years pre- 
viously discovered the existence of in Nepaul. I 
trust that a further consideration of my two pub- 
lished essays, as illustrated by the new paper just 
mentioned, will suffice to remove from the minds of 
my continental readers most of those doubts of 
Rémusat, the solution of which does not necessarily 
imply conversancy on my part with details as absurd 
az interminable, I cannot, however, be answerable 
for the mistakes of my commentators. One signal 
one, on the part of the lamented author in question, 
I have just discussed: others of importance I have 
adverted to elsewhere: and I shall here confine 
myself to the mention of one more belonging to 
the review from avhich I have quoted. In speaking 
of the classification of the people, Rémusat con- 
siders the vajra dchdrya to be laics; which is so far 
from being true that they and they alone constitute 
the clergy. The bhikshuka can indeed perform some 
of the lower offices of religion: but the vajra 
dchdrya solely are competent to the discharge of 
the higher; and, in point of fact, are the only real 
clergy. That the distinction of clerus et laicts in 
this creed is altogether an anomaly, resulting from 
the decay of the primitive asceticism of the sect, I 
have endeavoured to shew elsewhere, and cannot 
afford room for repetition in this place. 

The critics generally have been, I observe, prompt 
to adopt my caution relative to local superstitions, 
as opposed to the orizinal creed of the Bauddhas. 
But they have carried their caution too far, and by 
so doing, have cast a shale of doubt and suspicion 
over things sufficiently entitled to exemption there- 
from. Allow me, then, to reverse the medal, and 
to shew the grounds upon which a great degree of 
certainty and uniformity may always be presumed 
to exist in reference to this creed, be it professed 
where if may. 

Buddhism arose in an age and country celebrated 
for literature; and the consequence was, that its 
doctrine and discipline were fixed by means of one 


hetween the years 1824 and 1830. The former had 
never been before heard of, nor the latter possessed, by 
Europeans. 

[See the notices of the contents of the Tibetan works 
and their Sanskrit originals by M. Csoma de Koros, 
andl by Professor H. H. Wilson in the third volume of 
Gleanings, and first volume of Journal As. Soc.— Ed. ] 

See at pp. 137-139 of vol. i. for list of Sanskrit 
works. Preutaaily I procured from Lhase the com- 

lete Kahgyur and Stangyur in 3827 large volumes. 
he catalogue thereof had previously been obtained, 
and its general character reported on before Csoma de 
Kords made his appearance. 
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of the most perfect 1 in the world (San- 
rake during: ae immedvately after, the age of its 
ounder. 

Nor, though furious bigots dispersed the 
and attempted to destroy its records, did they suc- 
ceed in the latter attempt. The refugees found, 
not only safety, but protection, and honour, in the 
immediately adjacent countries, whither they safely 
conveyed most of their books, and where those 
books still exist, either in the original Sanskrit, or 
in most carefully made translations from it. The 
Sata Sdhasrika-Prajna-Peramita, and the nine 
Dharmas, discovered by me in Nepaul, are as indis- 

utably original evidence of Buddhism as the 
Vedas and Puranas are of Brahmanism. The Kah- 
r of Tibet has been proved to have been rendered 
into Tibetan from Sanskrit, with pains and fidelity : 
and if the numerous books of the Burmese and 
Ceylonese be not Sh gee it is certain that they 
were translated in the earlier ages of Buddhism, 
and that they were rendered into a la 
(high Prakrit) which, from ite close affinity to that 
of the original books of the sect, (Sanskrit,) must 
have aflorded the translators every facility in the 
prosecution of their labours. 

But if the Buddhists, whether of the continent 
or islands of India, or of the countries beyond the 
former, still ss and consult the primitive scrip- 
tures of their faith, either in the original language 
or in careful translations, made in the best age of 
their church how can Buddhism in the several 
countries where it is practically used as the rule of 
life and of faith, fall to exhibit a common character 
as to essentials at least. And wherefore, I would 
fain know, should European scholars, from their 
study, incessantly prate about mere local rites and 
opinions, constituting the substance of whatever is 
told to the intelligent traveller by the present pro- 
fessors of this faith in diverse regions—nay, con- 
stituting the substance of whatever he can glean 
from their books? In re to Nepaul, it is just 
as absurd to insinuate, that the Prajné Péramit4, 
and the nine Dharmas were composed in that 
country, and have exclusive reference to it, as to 
say that the Hebrew Old, or Greek New Testament 
was pi aa in and for Italy, France, or Spai 
exclusively. Nor is it much less absurd to afirm, 
that the Buddhism of one country is essentially 
unlike the Buddhism of any and every other coun- 
try professing it, than it would be to allege the same 
of Christianity. 

Questionless, in the general case, documentary is 
superior to verbal evidence. But the superiority is 
not without limit: and where, on the one hand, 
the books referred to by our closet students are 
numerous and difficult, and respect an entirely new 
subject, whilst, on the other hand, our personal 
soe atl have time and opportunity at command, 
and can question and cross-question intelligeut 
witnesses, and cause reference to be made to the 
written authorities, the result of an appeal to the 
living oracles will oft times prove as valuable as 
that of one to the dead without any other guide. 

Let the closet student, then, give reasonable faith 
to the traveller, even upon this subject; and, what- 
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ever may be the general intellectual inferiority of 
the orientals of our day, or the plastic facility of 
change peculiar to every form of polytheism, let 
him not suppose that the living followers of Buddha 
cannot be profitably interrogated touching the 
creed they live and die in; and, above all, let him 
not presume that a religion fixed, at its earliest 
period, by means of a noble written language, has 
no identity of character in the several countries 
where it 1s now professed, notwithstanding that 
that identity has been guarded, up to this day, by 
the # Sapaeaiey and use of original scriptures, or of 
faithful translations from them, which were made 
in the best age of this church. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


AN EPISODE IN JAPANESE HISTORY. 


[This extract is from a book entitled: ‘‘The Illus- 
trated History of Taikosama, (called herein Hidéyoshi, ) 
who flourished in the end of the sixteenth century. He 
was originally a peasant’s son, of repulsive appearance 
and bad education, but by his courage and skill raised 
himself at last to be Tycoon, or as he was then called 
Sho-ngun of Japan. The date of this life of him, 
which extends to eighty-four volumes, was published 
between the years 1797 and 1802. 

All the vowels in these Japanese names must be 

romounced as in Italian or German, the consonants as 
in Exnglish, cH soft. ] 


THE ARMIES OF MIKADSUKI AND MOWORI UNITE 
TO ATTACK DANIDAIZEN’S FORT. 


Some time before this Murashingé had 
occupied the castle of Itami in the province of Sets,’ 
but hitherto had been unable to strenghten his 
position, and though from time to time he had 
skirmished with the generals of the Oda clan, thero 
had been no decisive battle, and the war went on 
in a desultory fashion. The two leaders Takayama 
and Naka-ngawa had several times sent messengers 
to him, expostulating with him and asking him to 
submit, but he would by no means take heed, and 
waxed fiercer in his opposition, so that they soon 
perceived that nothing could be done with him. 

On the twentieth of the eighth month of the 
same year, Nobutada, who was a general of the 
centre, in company with Hidémasa made an expedi- 
tion into Sets’ at the head of a large army, and 
thoy took counsel together how they should attack 
the castle of Itami. But Muranshinge, who was of 
one mind with Bessho of Mili, determined to go 
and concert plans with him for their mutual defence: 
and with this object, on the night of the second of 
the ninth month, he secretly left his castle for the 
fortress of Ama-nga-saki, taking with him only his 
wife and a retainer named Skéjiro, to whose care 
he committed his highly valued tea-jar. 

The clan of Bessho in the castle of Miki, which 
up to this time had been daily mes! in numbers 
now began to be short of food, and the hearts of 
high and low were sorely troubled. Mowori of 
the Central provinces had already, in response to 
the repeated applications of Bessho, sent a le 
quantity of provisions for his men, but Hideyoshi’s 
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forces had cut off their communications, so they 
had nothing to do but to return to their province. 
Vexed at this failure of his design he again pre- 
pared a number of war-vessels, and having loaded 
them with large quantities of rice and other provi- 
sions, sent @ messenger privately to the castle of 
Miki, to say that as he was about to despatch the 
supplies to the Shore of Fishes-Lodgment, they on 
their part should on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, at midnight, make a sally, and after attack- 
ing and destroying the enemy’s camp, admit the 
supplies into the castle; that he himself would 
despatch a force which should at the same time 
take the enemy on the other side and destroy him 
utterly. Bessho was greatly rejoiced at receiving 
this message, and promising to attack the fort of 
Hirata on the nort side of the besieging army, in 
which Dani Daizen had taken up a strong position, 
dismissed the messenger back to the Central pro- 
vinces. 

The Mowori forces then prepared to get on 
board the ships and to set off The leaders were 
Ikishi, Nomi Hiobu, Koshima, with Tsuchibashi 
and Watanabe as guides; and the whole force, 
including officers as well as men, amounted to 800 
and odd. It was just growing dusk on the ninth of 
the ninth month when they arrived at Muroyama, 
and having sent up a rocket as a signal to the 
besieged, D ieggnd forward from the shore to Dani- 
daizen’s fort, which they suddenly attacked with 
loud shouts. At the same time Bessho threw open 
the ae of the castle of Miki, and sallied forth at 
the head of 3,000 or more men. He then proceeded 
in a straight line towards Dani-daizen’s fort, but 
the latter, who was a warrior of matchless courage, 
and famed for his intrepidity, was not in the least 
alarmed at this. He restrained his soldiers, saying, 
‘You must by no means disturb yourselves, I will 
go out and keep off the enemy, whilst you will 
strengthen our preparations for defence inside the 
castle.” So saying, he took scarcely twenty men in 
armour, and without looking to the right or left, 
rushed headlong in amongst the enemy, who by 
this time had pressed up close to the palisades at 
the foot of the mound. Without any selection he 
hewed right and left, backwards and forwards, 
striking down everybody who came in his way, just 
like a savage tiger in the midst of a flock of sheep. 
In the twinkling of an eye he had knocked over 
thirty or forty men, whilst the rest ran away from 
him on all sides. But the forces of the Central 
provinces were in such large numbers that he was 
surrounded, and the enemy, desirous of acquiring 
fame by killing the brave warrior, whom they knew 
to be Danidaizen, bore down upon him in close 
array with bristling spears. But he feared not, he 
met and fought them on every side, and his spear 
being broken, he drew his long scimetar, with which 
he cut down five men in armour, and wounded eight 
others. He himself was grievously wounded in 
many places, for he was not made of gold or iron; 
and standing upright in the midst of the battle 
strife, gashed his bowels open, then took his sword 
in both hands and cutting through his neck with it, 
died. 
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Whilst this fight was going on, those within the 
fort had been diligently employed in strengthening 
the defences, and although their chief had been 
slain, they did not relax their efforts in the least. 
They discharged guns, arrows, and stones, and 
defended themselves as if they had hardly a chance 
of escaping, so that the attacking force, which had 
been deceived in their opinion of the place, lost 
innumerable killed and wounded. 


Just at this moment up came Hideyoshi at the- 


double to the village of Ohomura, at the head of 
5,000 and odd men of the Hirayama division, and 
making a road with his spears and arrows, dashed 
yelling in amongst Bessho's men. The latter gave 
orders to his soldiers to fire their muskets, and as 
they yelling fought, they made the sparks from 
their swords fly about on all sides. 

There was a man named Uwosumi from Miki, 
who went straight ahead, displaying his valour by 
killing everybody he met. Ilideyoshi’s forces ran 
away from him, but Wakizaka, saying to himself, 
‘A fine way this enemy is going on forsooth; I will 
shew him that there are others as good as he,” 
brandishes his sword and makes an attack, while 
the other without hesitation raises his spear and 
comes on. Both men being warriors of name and 
reputation, it seemed uncertain what the result of 
the contest would be, but Horiwo Moske came 
running up and bawling, “Our General has given 
orders that there are to be no single combats to- 
day; by your leave I will give my assistance,” and 
80 shouting he attacked Uwosumi on the left. The 
latter, who was & very mighty warrior, did not 
give way in the least, but engaged with both his 
adversaries. On seeing this, Kuchibashi of the 
Mikadsuki side came running to the assistance of 
Uwosumi, and without making any noise, attacked 
Horiwo from behind, but the latter being a soldier 
of tried skill, saw him coming, and leaving Uwo- 
sumi, addressed himself to Kuchibashi. After a 
short contest, wherein by the superior courage of 
Horiwo, he soon knocked Kuchibashi off his horse 
and again fell upon Uwosumi, who just now failed 
to ward off a blow from Wakizaka’s sword, and 
was cut right through the helmet; the blood ran 
down into his eyes, and he began to fight feebly, so 
was at last cut down by these two, Horiwo and 
Wakizaka. Thus Uwozumi, who had a high reputa- 
tion for courage, was slain by Wakizaka. He was 
unrivalled for his skill in sneaking into an enemy's 
camp, and had intended to get into that of Hide- 

oshi, and into his lesser csstles, and then either to 
fail people or to set the tents on fire, but that 
general, although encamped for a long time, was 
not negligent, and as his orders to the army were 
of the strictest, Uwozumi had not been able to 
carry out his intentions. Hideyoshi also, who knew 
who this clever sneak was, had in various ways 
tried to catch and punish him, but had never suc- 
ceeded. The laws of fate were accomplished and 
he fell,—most pitiable warrior !—in this battle. 

By this time the army of the Central provinces 
had taken the fort of Hirata, and now, waxing 
strong in fight, attacked Hideyoshi in the rear, 
while the army from Miki fell upon him from the 
other side. But he, setting his feet firmly in the 
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stirrups shouted out with the great voice which he 
had received at his birth, “ Turn not your attention 
to the enemy in the rear, but break through those 
in front of you; the army of the Central provinces 
is just going to fall intoa trap.” When he repeated 
this over and over, twice and thrice, a fourth and a 
fifth time, his men obeying the order, advanced 
straight before them, and falling upon Bessho’s 
army, put it to the route. THideyoshi’s great voice 
had been heard by those of the army of the Central 

rovinces, and they were in great perplexity. “This 
is Hideyoshi, unrivalled in strategem ; what has he 
now devised for us; have we then all fallen into a 
trap?” and speedily they began to retreat; when 
from the small castles built all about, there issued 
forth Nakamura, Miyabe, Kato, and Asano with 
small bands of men, and yelling fiercely, took them 
in the flank. The army of the Central provinces 
was thrown into the utmost disorder. “Ila! this 
is the trap he spoke of. Retreat, retreat,” they 
cried, and ran away to the seashore; each man 
desiring to be first, some were trodden down, and 
others pushed over, so that the number of the slain 
exceeded one f. The forces of Nakam 
Miyabe, Kato, and Asano, then left them to 
ep the men of Miki, who very soon shewed signs 
of defeat, and separating into six or seven bands, 
fled each one whither he would. Hideyoshi'’s men 
pursuing them here and attacking them there, won 
much booty and great fame. There were some of 
the Mikadsuki army who cared for their reputation, 
and were well advanced soldiers; these made a 
stand and were slain. Altogether, including Bessho, 
Jiudaibu, and Sakon no Shongen of the same name, 
with Mitsuyeda, Takabashi, Miyabe, and so forth, 
600 men were killed. The general Yamashiro no 
kami ran away, and betook hitsslf to hia castle; 
Hideyoshi’s forces pursued him hotly, in order to 
storm the place, but Awangawa, seeing the danger 
he was in made a sally from the castle with a band 
of 300 and odd men, and whilst they fought for 
dear life he got in, not without some difficulty. 
Awangawa’s men were all slain, so thinking that 
all was now over with himself, he ascended a high 
hill, and gashing his belly, died. Hideyoshi ordered 
the bell to be rung, and reformed his men; and 
raising the cry of victory three times, as a sign that 
the battle was over, withdrew to his camp. At 
this moment the army of the Central provinces, 
which had fled from the battle field of Hirata at 
Hideyoshi’s voice, came running as if in a dream, 
to the Shore of the Fishes-Lodgment. Here were 
500 of Hideyoshi’s men, who had seized the 
supplies with which the vessels were loaded, carry- 
ing them off to the camp at Hirayama, whilst the 
men left behind in the shite were fighting to pre- 
vent the capture. Hideyoshi’s men, seeing the 
return of the force which had been routed at 
Hirata, thought that the provisions were not the 
most important, and left them to form line and fire 
their muskets like a shower of rain. The army of 
the Central provinces did not stop for anything, and 
getting on board with difficulty, set sail for Geshiu, 
and retreated thither. The garrison of Miki became 
more and more distressed, and it began to a 
as if they would not be able to hold the castle. 

E. Satow, B.A., London. 
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Reviews, 


“THE WHEEL OF THE LAW.”* 


In our June number we gave a brief notice of 
this book and then promised to refer again to it. 
Although we did not entirely agree with the 
phieols y of the title, it is impossible not to 
concede that the work itself is replete with interest 
as regards that wonderful system of Buddhism, 
which has exerted so powerful an influence upon 
the great nations of the East. 

Siam affords peculiar opportunities for the study 
of the simpler and, as the author of this book holds, 
purer form of Southern Buddhism. Ceylon, though 
the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism is now no 
longer an independent country, and the sovereigns 
of Siam and Burmah are the only great upholders 
of this faith. The present king of Burmah takes 
the same eager interest in his religion that was 
crabs by that remarkable scholar the late king of 


iam. 

Mr. Alabaster has presented us with a most 
readable book on the subject of Buddhism. It is not 
merely a compilation of matter from Siamese docu- 
ments, illustrated with valuable notes from the 
writings of eminent scholars, such as Burnouf, 
Spence Hardy, Wassilief, and others, but ne 
evidently entered into the study of his subject wit 
ardour, he gives us the results of his own impres- 
sions, which have a vigour and freshness, only to 
be found in the works of those who fully under- 
stand their subject and pursue their studies with 
unfettered minds, 

The late king of Siam, whose attainments as a 
linguist enabled him to throw the light of European 
scholarship on his own researches in the Pali scrip- 
tures, became a reformer of a most pronounced 
character, and considered it against the spirit of 
his religion to believe in the canonicity of any 
traditions that were opposed to his reason. In his 
earlier years he wrote an essay entitled, *‘ The Star 
of Buddhism,” which we hope Mr. Alabaster will 
some day translate for us. Though a voluminous 
writer, the king published nothing about his religion 
after he ascended the throne, and we can only judge 
the views of his school by the work of one of his 
ministers, introduced here as the “ Modern Bud- 
dhist.” 

This agreeable essay, which was received with 
much favour on its ee last year, now forms 
part of this work,—'* The Wheel of the Law.” The 
preface is in itself so perspicuously and succinctly 
composed that it might well be called “ A Defence 
of Buddhism. In simple and popular language all 
the main points of this belie! are stated, as the 
reformers would have it, and the perusal leaves on 
the mind a very favourable estimate of the powers 
and results uf Buddhism. 

Those difficult ideas connected with Karma, the 
origin of all things in ignorance, and the continua- 


* The Wheel of the Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese sources, etc. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., 
Interpreter of H.B. M. Consulate-General in Siam. 
London: Triibner & Co., 1871. 
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tion of existence withont a soul, are placed in a 
light in which if it does not make them dear to us, 
at least indicates how they seem clear to others. 

The trance of Dhydna now has an interest since 
Spiritualism is again become a subject of discussion, 
and especially as this state was believed in by other 
Indian sectaries as well as by the followers of 
Buddhism. In Mr. Alabastor’s Preface he refers to 
the three states of Kammathan, Bhavana, and 
Dhyana, the latter being compared to Spiritualism. 

he second and third parts of the work are de- 
voted to a Life of Buddha, and an account of the 
Phra Bat or Foot-print of Buddha. There is 
apse! novel in the Life except the amplification 
in the Siamese story of all that relates to the Holy 
Feet, but in the notes to the Life we have an 
amount of information, which makes this book 
quite a glossary of Buddhist terms and Siamese 
customs. 

Mr, Alabaster mentions @ curious custom of the 
Siamese at cremation ceremonies, derived from the 
belief in the Karaphruk-tree (Sanskrit, Kalpavri- 
ksha) or tree of ladies aradise, which grows in the 
Tushita heavens—the eavetis of the joyous—and 
produces as its fruit everything that can be desired, 
gold and silver, precious raiment and jewels, etc. 

Now when deceased personages of importance 
are burned in Siam, “it is customary to hang on a 
framework representing this tree, a large number 
of limes and nut-shells, containing money and 
tickets, exchangeable against the articles mentioned 
in them—such as boots, mats, scarves, etc.—pur- 
chased with the money of the deceased. These 
limes are scattered to be scrambled for by the crowd 
and it is believed that the merit of this charity 
will be advantageous to the deceased in his next 
state of taansmigration.” 

The belief in the existence of footmarks of Bud- 
dha, imprinted on rocks is a very ancient one, and 
prevails in most or all Buddhist countries, and of 
these the prints on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, and the 
Phra Bat in Siam, are the best known. That on 
Adam’s Peak has been several times described, while 
that in Siam, though it formed the subject of a 
poner by Colonel Low, very long ago, is scarcel 

own to us, and Mr. Alabaster opens much fresh 
ground in his account of it. No great labour ap- 
pears to have been devoted to make the indentation 
in the rock like to mortal feet. It is but a plain 
“hole in the rock about five feet long and two 
broad,” with no resemblance to a foot save in the 
imagination of the worshipper, who thinks he sees 
no less than 109 figures therein and according to 
their photographic reproduction these figures are 
no little curiosity, and have some beauty. 

The disc or chakra in the centre of the foot is 
most elegant in its design, and is described as the 
beautiful chakra with its thousand rays, the weapon 
of king Indra. Around it are figures emblematic 
of the whole Buddhist system of heavens and 
earths and all the principal classes of its inhabi- 
tants, and also of the insignia of royalty and the 
symbols of religion. Of each Mr. Alabaster has 
something interesting to tell us; take for example 
the note on Wiman, p. 203, which is figured much 
like a royal palanquin with a chowrie hanging on it. 
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“16. A palace of the angels (Wiman ; Sanskrit, 


Vimaéna). Vimana means also a chariot or any 
vehicle; and if we in this place suppose (as is 
permissible), the Siamese Wiman to mean “ litter” 
or “ palanquin,” then our figure will answer to one 
of the symbols mentioned in the Ceylonese list, 
which I cannot otherwise identify. 


The usual meaning of Wiman is “ palace of the 
angels,” and the idea attached to that meaning is 
shown in the following translation from the ‘ Book 
of Indra,” one of the most ancient of the Siamese 
law-books :—“ There is a celestial abode in the Dewa 
heavens, an aerial dwelling covered with gold and 
gems, with roofs shining with gold and jewels, and 
roof-points of crystal and pearl; and the whole 
gleams with wrought and unwrought gold more 
brilliant than all the gems. Around its eaves plays 
the soft sound of tinkling golden bells. here 
dwell a thousand lovely houris, virgins in gorgeous 
attire, decked with the richest ornaments, singing 
sweet songs in concert, with a melody whose re- 
sounding strains are never still. This celestial 
abode is adorned with lotus lakes, and meandering 
rivers full of the five kinds of lotus, whose golden 
petals, as they fade, fill all the air with sweet 
odours. And round the lakes are splendid lo 
trees growing in regular order, their leaves, their 
boughs, their branches, covered with sweet-scented 
blossoms, whose balmy odours fill the surrounding 
air with heart-delighting fragrance.” 


In conclusion we heartily commend this book, . 


which is one of the most successful of those whose 
object it isto unfold the mysteries of Buddhism 
to the large circle of readers who would be deterred 
by more abstruse treatises, no one can read it with- 
out acquiring a very fair knowledge of the subject, 
while those scholars who need not its elementary 
teachings will not be able to dispense with its 
numerous illustrative notes, drawn from native 
sources, books and men, by a singularly unprejudiced 
writer. 

It would be interesting to many to know more 
of these Siamese views of Buddhism. We know 
leas of Siamese than almost any Oriental language 
and we trust that Mr. Alabaster, who has the field 
all to himself to give us further samples of Siamese 
literature, and especially more translations of that 
“ Book of Indra” from which he quotes. 


—_——_—O—-— 


Observations of Comets, from B.c. 611 to 
A.D, 1640. Extracted from the Chinese Annals. 
Translated, with introductory remarks, and an ap- 
pendix, comprising the tables necessary for reducing 
Chinese time to European reckoning; and a Chinese 
celestial atlas. By JoHnN WrILLiams, F.S.A., ete. 
London: 

It is an undisputed fact that the Chinese observed 
and recorded the appearance of remarkable objects 
_in the heavens as early, if not earlier, than any 
other people. The statement of Dr. Hales, that 
“ the Byptan and Chinese accounts tend strongly 
to corroborate the Babylonian or Chaldean astro- 
nomical observations of the rising and setting of the 
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stars, reading back from Alexander's capture of 
Babylon, B.c. 330, for 1,908 years, which were sent 
to Aristotle by his relation Calisthenes, who at- 
tended Alexander on that expedition,” leads to the 
conclusion that there was some connexion between 
the astronomy of the ancient Chaldeans and the 
ancient Chinese. 

The instructions and arrangements of the Empe- 
ror Shun respecting astronomical observations are 
detailed in the “‘ Canon of Yau” and the ‘‘Canon 
of Shun,” sections of the Shu-king, the oldest his- 
torical document of the Chinese, and we can there- 
fore not feel surprised that at a date many centuries 
later the reconta which were made prove reliable 
and useful. 

Mr. Williams has turned his knowl of Chi- 
nese to account most successfully in publishing for 
the first time in English the Chinese observations 
of Comets from B.c. 611 to a.v. 1640. The value 
of these records to astronomers must be immense, 
coming as they do from an independent source. Mr. 
Williams has been able to supply to the well-known 
astronomer, Mr. J. R. Hind, who was in doubt 
respecting the path of a comet as given by M. E. 
Biot, information from Chinese sources, which has 
enabled him “ to bring his investigation to a satis- 
factory close.” 

The author in his valuable introductory remarks 
establishes the truth of Chinese computations for 
chronological purposes. He shews from the record 
in the Shu-king that a certain star, Cor Hydre, 
culminated at sunset on the day of the vernal 
equinox in the time of Yau, that the sun must 
have been in Taurus, which was then the equinoc- 
tial point, and by a simple calculation that Yau 
must have lived 4,176 years ago, in fact B.c. 2306. 

We must leave the details about the comets for 
the astronomers, but we cannot close this notice of 
Mr. Williams’ work without remarking on the valu- 
able chronological tables and astronomical atlas 
with which he has enriched us. For students of 
Chinese astronomical works his labours will be of 
great value, and the chronological tables, accom- 
panied by the Mien hau, will be extremely useful 
to the student of Chinese history likewise. 
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Correspondence, &e. 


ENQUIRIES. 
(It is requested that Correspondents who favour us with replies 
wil] note the number of the enquiry which they answer.] 








5. Allow me to ask through the medium of the 
columns of the Phentr, whether there can be any 
connection between the word “ Khan,” (probably 
the origin of the Japanese “ Kami,” and the Aino 
“}€amui”) the German “ Kann” and English “‘can P” 

If the root is the same as signifying “ power” 
or “ability” it seems to me that when the father of 
the “Saékyas” in his delight spoke of his sons as 
“able” or “powerful” he simply meant that they 
were “ Khans” or “ Rulers.” 

S. Brat. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yar Lombard Street, London. 
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ON CAMBODIA. 


Some years ago I was in communication with 
Mr. Reed of Singapore, when that gentleman was 
the diplomatic agent of the late King of Siam in 
England. At the time of his visit to this country 
he was engaged in some negotiations connected 
with Cambodia, that state being tributary to the 
King of Siam. It is not necessary to state the 
nature of these negotiations, further than they re- 
lated to the French treaty with the Viceroy of 
Cambodia; which the Siamese king considered 
irregular, as it should have been done through his 
Government. As I was writing on the subject, Mr. 
Reed submitted the correspondence between the 
Siamese and French authorities to me for perusal, 
in order that I might understand the question 
thorouzhly. Among these documents was the fol- 
lowing interesting historical sketch of Cambodia, 
and its relations with Siam since the advent of the 

resent dynasty in 1782. Mr. Reed assured me that 
it was not only drawn up by the late king, but 
written by him in English—our language being the 
only foreign tongue used in Siamese diplomacy. 
His late Majesty was the fourth king of his dynasty, 
and the most accomplished scholar and linguist in 
his dominions. I copied the document verbatim et 
literatim, therefore, it is not only interesting in its 
matter, but as an excellent piece of composition in 
English by an Eastern king. I am not aware that 
it faa been published, but even if it has, I think it 
worthy of te preserved in the pages of the 
Phen. 
SAMUEL MossMAN. 
Late Editor of the North China Herald, 
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Cambodia had in olden times a regular succession 
of kings, when she had the power of maintaining 
herself as a yreat nation. As that began to dimi- 
nish, partly by the insurrections in the country, 
partly by the contentions between the princes and 
great men, it was gradually so reduced that, subse- 
r rcpgek Cambodia sometimes sought protection 

om the Cochin-Chinese, in opposition to the 
Siamese, and sometimes from the Siamese, in op- 
position to the Cochin-Chinese; alternately sub- 
mitting first to the one and then to the other 
nation. 

We shall refer only to the events that have 
transpired in the present Siamese dynasty, which 
had its origin in the year a.p. 1782. 

In the year A.D. 1783, the “‘Charm Malays,” who 
were in Cambodia, joined with the Cochin-Chinese, 
created disturbances and overcame the country. 
The Cambodian princes and nobles were defeated 
by them, and fled to the kingdom of Siam for 
refuge; soliciting his late Siamese Majesty (the 
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first sovereign of the present dynasty), to prepare 
and send an army to assist in subduing these Me 
lays; overcoming the Cochin-Chinese, and putting 
them to flight. 

Subsequently, distinguished Cambodian nobles 
were sent out to protect Cambodia: which was 
done for twelve years. 

Requisitions for Government services were made 
upon the people, and taxes were collected as in 
Siam. These rulers had no connection with the 
Cochin-Chinese. 

At that time the Cochin-Chinese had internal 
wars, and had not much power. The nobles were 
sent to protect Cambodia, because the members of 
the Cambodian Viceroy’s family, who had fled to 
Siam for refuge, comprised three princesses and one 
young prince not more than ten years old—whose 
name was Nuck Phra Ong Eng, and who had 
neither the power, nor the wisdom to protect or take 
care of himself. His late Majesty the King of 
Siam (first of the present dynasty) maintained and 
protected this prince until the year 1795, when he 
came of age capable to govern. Consequently he 
was geet and sent as Viceroy (?) to Cambodia 
with full authority from the king to rule over all 
the provinces as formerly; reserving to Siamese 
jurisdiction only the districts of Batabong and 

iemrap. This prince Nuck Phra Ong Eng, went 
out as Viceroy of Cambodia, and regularly made an 
annual tribute to the kingdom of Siam. At the 
expiration of three years, this viceroy died. 

the year 1797 His Majesty the King of Siam 
was graciously pleased to appoint His Excellenc 
Chaufa Talaha, a Cambodian nobleman, to the hig 
rank of protecting the country in the usual manner; 
but did not appoint a prince ruler of Cambodia, 
because the sons of the deceased viceroy were yet 
young. His late Majesty, however, required that 
those princes should be protected, and kept without 
injury in Cambodia; and the country to be kept 
free from commotion—which was done for nine 
years. 

In the year 1806, the eldest son of the late prince 
viceroy, named Nuck Phra Ong Chandr, attained 
his sixteenth year. His late Majesiy the King of 
Siam (the first of the present dynasty) appointed 
him the next prince viceroy of Cambodia; and 
this new prince continued to send without fail, his 
annual tribute to Siam. 

When the Cochin-Chinese became powerfnl, this 
prince viceroy entertained the thought of seeking 
Cochin-Chinese protection; but the other three 
princes, his younger brothers, whose names were 
Nuck Phra Ong Saguan, Nuck Phra Ong Eam, and 
Nuck Phra Ong Duang, did not coincide with him. 
Hence arose altercations and contentions. 

In the year 1811, this Cambodian prince viceroy © 
abandoned his country and fled to Cochin-China ; 
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and the three younger princes, his brothers, fled 
also, and sought refuge in Siam. 

The King of Siam (the second sovereign of the 
present dynasty), sent an army to protect Cambodia, 
and to appoint Nuck Phra Ong Saguan, the younger 
full brother of Nuck Phra Ong Chandr, as next 
prince vic:roy. The Cochin-Chinese then sent an 
ambassador to visit the Siamese commander-in-chief 
then in Camboilia; and appointed another ambas- 
sador to be the bearer of a royal letter to the court 
of Siam, asking forgiveness for the former viceroy, 
stating that the prince viceroy entertained no evil 
intentions against the Government of Siam; but 
that he fled in consequence of family altercations. 
His brothers, however, complained in Siam that he 
became unnecessarily alarmed, and fled to the 
Cochin-Chinese for protection. The Cochin-Chinese 

rayed that the prince viceroy Nuck Phra Ong 
byands, be reinstated, [and raised] to power as 
before, guaranteeing that the annual tribute to Siam 
be sent as usual, His late Siamese Majesty (second 
of the present dynasty) was graciously pleased to 
accede to the request of the Cochin-Chinese. The 
three younger brothers of Nuck Phra Ong Chandr 
remained in Siam. That prince viceroy, in conse- 

uence of having received protection from the 
Cochin bincse: consented to send to the court of 
Hué, a triennial tribute at the expiration of every 
third year. 

In the year 1833, that viceroy died. He left 
surviving daughters but no sons. The Cochin- 
Chinese [thereupon] appointed a governor, and 
claimed sole jurisdiction over Cambodia ; locating 
petty governors in every province and district, who 
collected taxes solely for Cochin-China. During 
this interval the usual annual tribute to Siam 
ceased. Of the brothers of the deceased viceroy, 
one, named, Nuck Phra Ong Saguan, died in Siam, 
before the said prince viceroy, his full brother; and 
of the other two then living, one named Nuck 
Phra Ong Eam fled, and returned to Cambodia. _ 

In the year 1839, the Cochin-Chinese were dis- 

leased with the said prince, seized him, and bore 

im away to Hué. They then seized all his family ; 
all the daughters of the late prince viceroy, and the 
nobles of Cambodia, and sent them [also as prison- 
ers] to HIué. The Cochin-Chinese then usurped the 
direction of the affairs of the country, by laws and 
a mode of government entirely Cochin-Chinese. 
At this the Cambodians were wrath against the 
Cochin-Chinese, and simultaneously rose and 
slaughtered them in every province. They suc- 
cessfully fought and resisted the Cochin-Chinese ; 
who came designing to regain their power in the 
country; whereupon they agreed to place them- 
selves under Siamess protection, and entreated that 
a Siamese army be sent to aid them in their future 
contests with the Cochin-Chinese. Thev prayed, 


also, that the other young prince, Nuck Phra Ong ; 


Duang. the half brother of the late prince viceroy, 
Nuck Phra Ong Chandr, who was still in Siam, 
should be appointed and sent out as next viceroy. 
In the year 1340, His late Majesty, the third 
sovereign of the present dynasty, equipped and 
sent out a Siamese army to protect the younger 
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half-brother of the deceased viceroy. This army, 
in conjunction with the Cambodians, fought the 
Cochin-Chinese desperately. The Cochin-Chinese 
became conscious of their error; brought with 
them Nuck Phra Ong Kam, the younger half- 
brother of the former prince viceroy, and stationed 
him at Chodok. They then made an attempt to 
prevail upon the Cambodians to change their minds 
and unite themselves to the Cochin-Chinese, but in 
this they failed. Nuck Phra Ong Eam, the younger 
brother of the Cambodian viceroy, who was with 
the Cochin-Chinese died. Then there remained 
only princesses, and a few young princes, children 
of the prince who had died. Nuck Phra Ong Duang, 
the new prince viceroy, who went out with the 
Siamese army, assisted by them, increased in power. 
His late Majesty the King of Siam, in the third 
reign, expended much treasure to assist the Cam- 
bodian prince viceroy Nuck Phra Ong Duang, in 
that war, which lasted five years, until the Cochin- 
Chinese themselves relaxed in the further prosecu- 
tion of it. 

In the year 1845, the Cochin-Chinese sent a 
messenger to the commander-in-chief of the Siamese 
army. The Cambodian viceroy Nuck Phra Ong 
Duang, who was with the Siamese commander-in- 
chief, agreed with that messenyer (envoy) to solicit 
a cessation of hostilities; also that the Cochin- 
Chinese and the Cambodians be allowed to trade 
with each other; that the Cambodian princes, their 
families, the Cambodian noblemen, and all the 
Cambodians they have previously seized and re- 
tained, should be restored; and that the Cochin- 
Chinese cease to claim, or exercise any jurisdiction 
over Cambodia as they had done. The Cochin- 
Chinese only asked that the Cambodian Government 
should appoint an ambassador to convey the trien- 
nial tribute to the court of Cochin-China at Hué; 
as had been done during the viceroyship of the lata 

rince Nuck Phra On Chandy. The viceroy Nuck 

hra Ong Duang, and the Cambodian noblemen, or 
the principal members of the Cambodian council, 
being disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
messenger of the Cochin-Chinese, forwarded a 
communication to His late Majesty the King of 
Siam, of the third reign, who was graciously pleased 
to permit the Cambodi to io as they might 
think best. 

The Cochin-Chinese restored the Cambodians 
they had previously captured, to those then rulin 
the country. The Cambodians sent their trienni 
tribute to the Cochin-Chinese court upon the ex- 

iration of every third year, as they had agreed. 

o,as the Siamese are concerned, from the time 
that the new viceroy Nuck Phra Ong Duang was 
appointed and sent out in 1840, the Cambodians 
Btepares and forwarded their annual tribute to 
Siam, as during the viceroyship of the father Nuck 
Phra Ong Eng, and the elder brother Nuck Phra 
Ong Chandr, without fail. 

In the year 1847, His late Majesty the King of 
Siam, of the third reign, appointed Nuck Phra 
Ong Duang Cambodian viceroy, with full powers 
throughout all the provinces, who established a new 
capital city, under this protection and with the 
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assistance of the Siamese: viz., Udong Mejai. The 
viceroy Nuck Phra Ong Duang, out of gratitude to 
his late Siamese Majesty [for this and other favours] 
increased his tribute with an additional quantity of 
cardamoms. His late Majesty, in the third reign, 
also increased his donations and his reward to the 
tribute-bearer; and allowed the eldest son of the 
viceroy, Nuck Phra Ong Duang, named N. P. O. 
Rajawady to live and perform government service 
in an official capacity in Siam. When anything of 
importance occurred, or the Cambodians were about 
to send an ambassador to Cochin-China, they sent 
word to his Siamese Majesty and solicited permisaion 
before doing what was contemplated. This was the 
condition of affairs until the expiration of the reign 
of the third sovereign of the present dynasty. The 
relations between Siam ed Cambodia went on 
satisfactorily, and in the usual way. 

The Cambodian viceroy N. P. O. Duang, previous 
to his appointment resided in Bangkok twenty-nine 
years; an from the first was a personal acquaint- 
ance and friend of his present Majesty the King of 
Siam. Hence his Majesty was pleased to allow 
his second and third sons, named N. P. O. Sriswarte, 
and N. P.O. Wartha, to come to Bangkok, and 
serve in the Siamese Government in an official 
capacity with the eldest son N. P. O. Rajawady. 

n the year 1857, N. P. O. Duang, the viceroy of 
Cambodia forwarded a communication to H. 8. 
Majesty, stating that he was infirm with old age, 
and entreated that his Majesty would be pleased to 
appoint his eldest son N. P.O. Rajawady the Maha 

parat, t. e., the second prince ruler of Cambodia, 
and hi3 second son N. P.O. Sriswarte, the Phra 
Reofa, t. e., “* The Celestial Glass ”—signifying the 
third prince ruler—be sent out to look after the 
interests of Cambodia. His Majesty appointed 
them and sent them out according to the request of 
the Cambodian viceroy N. P. O. Duang. 

In the year 1859, many Charm Malays were 
residing in Cambodia, a:.d having differences with 
the Cambodian Government they rebelled and re- 
sisted their authority, and then collecting their 
families together, they fled and took refuge in 
Cochin-China territory. The Cambodian vicero 
N. P.O. Duang lodged a complaint [against shana 
with the Dochin-U hiness authorities, requesting 
that they be delivered up; the Cochin-Chinese 
refused to do so. The Cambodian viceroy N. P.O. 
Duang became angry; collected an army; sent 
word to the Siamese Government that their agree- 
ment with the Cochin-Chinese was violated, and 
begged permission again to wage war against them. 
At this time, it so happened, that the Cochin- 
Chinese were in the midst of their war with the 
French. The Cambodians and Cochin-Chinese had 
several petty engagements. In these, the Siamese 
army did not assist the Cambodians ; because during 
the present reign the Governor of Hatien, sent 
messengers on a friendly visit to the court of Siam. 
When the Siamese cruiser visited Hatien, the 
Cochin-Chinese received them well, and the 
Siamese Government, who had heard the account 
of the flight of the Malays from Cambodia, brought 
the facts to the notice of the Cochin-Chinese who 
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had visited Siam. The Cochin-Chinese consented 
to introduce the subject to the highest authorities 
in Cochin-China, so that the matter might be 
amicably settled. This question was being attended 
to when the viceroy of Cambodia Nuck Phra Ong 
Duang died. 

In 1360 H. M. the King of Siam sent orders in 
an official letter, empowering N. P. O. Rajawady, 
the Maha Uperat, and N. P. QO. Sriswarte, the 
Chow Phra Reofa, temporarily to administer the 
affairs of Cambodia. After the obsequies of the 
cremation of the remains of their father, the late 
viceroy, they would be empowered to act as rulers. 
Then His Majesty allowed also N. P. O. Wartha, 
the second son of the viceroy, to go and assist his 
brothers in the obsequies of the cremation of their 
late father. This prince went, and was on good 
terms with his elder brother for tive months. The 
Cambodian noblemen, and the inhabitants of Udong 
Mijai, and of the provinces were not on good terms. 
They instigated the N. P. O. Rajawady, the Maha 
Uperat, and the third and fourth princes N. P. O. 
Wartha and N. P.O. Siriwongsi, and involved them 
in contentions. The younger princes fled from 
Udong Mijai, and sought protection in Siam, where 
they again resided as formerly. The Maha Uperat 
*h P. O. Rajawady, sent in a complaint against 
them. 

Before this matter was adjusted the Cambodians 
of the provinces rose and contended with N. P. O. 
Rajawady, the Maha Uperat. They formed insur- 
rectionary and plunderiug parties; fought bravely, 
and finally invested Udong Mijai. N. P.O. Raja- 
wady, and certain parties of Cambodian noblemen, 
who were his partisans, finding they could not 
resist them, collected their families, and fled to 
Siam for protection; where they begged tor a 
Siamese army to quell the disturbances and rednce 
the country to quietness. This is how Cambodia 
was rent into factions in 1861 and 1862. 

H. M. the King of Siam prepared an army and 
sent it to quell the disturbances; and to prevent 
the inhabitants again rising in rebellion. When 
there was an opportunity His Majesty was pleased 
to send proper officers with suitable forces, to restore 
N. § ajawady as Maha Uperat to Udong 
Mijai; where the army remained and assisted in 
quelling the insurrection and restoring tranquillity, 
so that the obsequies of the cremation of the 
deceased viceroy were successfully completed in 
June 1863. 

When Cambodia was restored to a tranquil state 
and the commander-in-chief of the Siamese forces 
about to leave, N. P. O. Sriswarte, the Chow Reofa, 
the Cambodian noblemen, and about 500 others, 
who were partiaans, (?) not being disposed to live 
there in submission to N. P.O. Rajawady, fo'lowed 
the Siamese army into Siam. Those who returned 
to Siam, made no formal complaint against N. P.O. 
Rajawady the Maha Uperat, but not having im- 
as confidence in him, were apprehensive of 

anger to themselves, owing to their protection (?) 
and influence during the disturbances in the coun- 
try. They therefore prayed that they might be 
permitted, temporarily, to take refuge in Siam, 
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where there was quietness, (P) with the prince and 
nobles. So far as the Cambodians were concerned, 
they had been in power; the country was being 
restored to tranquillity ; but they could not reside 
there as in Siam and other countries were there was 
“ Law and Order ”—though styled half-civilized and 
half-barbarous; naturally partly good and ag 
bad (?). The Cambodians in comparison with the 
Siamese are less civilized. Siam has much more 
order and system. The inhabitants have customs 
and habits, though many of them are but jungle 
people. 
a | en 


THE CASKET OF GEMS 
Continued from page 73. 


The young gentleman instructed Too-shih-neang 
to “ Wait a moment while I go and call a chair to 
bear you, and be off at once for Lew-yu-chun’s 
lodging ; he will again do what is reasonable.” “In 
the court,” answered Too-shih-neang, “ are all the 
sisters, formerly being very intimate with them it 
is but proper to bid them adieu, again, since I some 
days ago obtained the loan of some money from 
them for our travelling expenses, we cannot but 
say good-bye.” She then along with him called at 
each of the sisters’ residences to say good-bye. 
Among them were onl eee) ue oe and Seu- 
800-800, whose houses being the very nearest they 
were on the best terms with her. Too-shih-neang 
went in the first instance to Seay-yue-keany’s house, 
who seeing her with her hair in disorder und her 
old clothes on, inquired the reason of it in astonish- 
ment. The other explained to her in detail, and let 
Le-kea in to see her; Too-shih-neang pointed out 
Seay-yue-keang to him and said: ‘“ ‘This is the lady 
who some days ago lent the travelling expenses, and 

ou should thank her for it.” He made several 
ws. Seay-yue-keang forthwith made Too-shih- 
neang wash and comb herself, while she went and 
called Seu-soo-soo to come to the house and meet 
her. When Too-shih-neang had finished washing 
and combing, the other two brought forth their 
stock of artificial flowers, gold bracelets, turquoise 
hair pins, silk sleeves, flowery petticoats, variegated 
girdles, and embroidered shoes, and gave them to her 
to dress, bran new. Seay-yue-keang got ready some 
wine, made a merry meeting, and offered them a 
chamber, where they slept that night. Next morn- 
ing they prepared a great entertainment, and went 
round to all the sisters in the court who were inti- 
mate with Tso-shih-neang. No one failed to come, 
and all drank wine with the pair, wished them 
happiness, played on musical instruments, danced 
and sang, each according to their acquirements, to 
the best of their ability, doing all to complete their 
delight, and drank away till midnight. Too-shih- 
neany bade them all adieu one after another. They 
said; “Since she has been an elegant and dissipated 
‘sleeve and collar,’ and now devarts to follow her 
husband, and there is no certainty when we shall 
see her again, we ought to make her a present 
when she starts.” “ Wait till the time is fixed,” 
said Seay-vue-keang, “T will then come and let you 
know.” “ But since she retires with her husband 
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to a distant frontier, and a long way off, and her 
purse and resources are brought very low, we ought 
not to limit ourselves to words, but what we have 
to do is to subscribe all together and not let her 
have anxiety about being in want upon the road.” 
They all assented to the proposal and dispersed. 
The young gentleman and Too-shih-neang remained 
that night, as before, at Seay-yeu-keang’s house. 
At the fifth drum Too-shih-neang said to Le-kea: 
“Where are you going to reside when we depart from 
here: have you thought on any plan or not?” “My 
old father,” he replied, ‘is under the influence of 
excessive anger, and should he hear that I have re- 
turned home, having married a mistress, he will be 
infallibly more so, and not put up with it, on the 
contrary we shall be more involved; and in turni 
over my Fait fe I have not yet got a decided 

lan.” “A father,” replied Too-shih-neaug, “is a 

eavenly nature, how can it be in the end cut off? 
it is decidedly impossible to revolt against it. Why 
can I not go with you to Soo-kang, disembark there, 
and remain for awhile very quiet in private lod 
ings during the time that you return, and try if 
your relations and friends will go to him to advise 
and effect a reconciliation. Afterwards, take me by 
the hand, and let the one and the other return to 
dwell there.” “This is just the thing,” said the 
young gentleman. 

Next day the two arose and bade adieu to Seay- 
yue-keang, and went for a short while to Lew-yu- 
chun’s and adjusted their travelling equipage. 
When Too-shih-neang saw Lew-yu-chun she bowed 
down and acknowledged his complete benevolence. 
‘“‘On a future occasion,” she said, “I and my hus- 
band must show our deepest gratitude.” Lew-yu- 
chun immediately responded to her bows, and 
replied : “ It was your pure feelings which delighted 
me, in vour not deserting him in his poverty. This 
is a nobleness of feeling in a woman—and I, on 
account of the wind blowing and the fire still 
remaining, have not done anything worth speaking 
about.” The three persons drank wine during the 
whole day, and next morning selected a lucky day 
for starting, hired horses, and while they were 
waiting sent a servant lad to bear their adieus to 
Seay-yue-keang. When they were just on the 
point of starting they saw some sedans borne by 
po hurrying towards them—it was Seay-yue- 

eang and Seu-soo-soo, who had marshalled’ the 
sisters to come and say good-bye. “Since,” com- 
menced Seay-yeu-keang, “ you are going to follow 
your husband to a distant frontier, and you are 
rather short for money, we could not be inhuman, 
but have subscribed together a few keepsakes, 
which you should accept, for they may be a little 
assistance in case that you should be in want or 
destitute upon your journey.” When she had 
spoken she ordered the men to lift up a casket 
decorated with gold stripes, securely locked in front 
so that it could not be told what its contents were. 
Too-shih-neang did not open it, neither did she 
refuse it, only thanked her again and again. Ina 
moment the chariots and horses were collected 
together, and the coachman urged them to start. 
Lew-yu-chun poured out three parting cups, and 
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drank with them, and with all the beauties accom- 
panied them out of the Tsung-wan gates. Each 
wept and bid adieu. 


It was difficult to foretell when they would meet again 
And parting hands now was very sorrowful ! 


Again, it is said that when Too-shih-neang and 
Le-kea had arrived at Sooho, they finished their 
land journey and prepared to go by water. Lo! there 
was luckily a despatch boat of Kwa-chuen on the 
point of returning, and when they had agreed on the 
price of their passage and had taken a berth, just 
at the moment of going on board Le-kea had not 
a farthing left in his purse. Perhaps you will say 
that Too-shih-neang had given him twenty dollars 
and how came he to bein want; but the youth, 
while in the court, had worn out his clothes, 
and eter some money in hand could not avoid 

ing to the pawnbrokers to redeem them. He 

also obtained some portable haga so that 
there remained only enough to pay for the chariot 
and horses. He then turned maalgucholy, and Too- 
ehih-neang said: “ Do not grieve, there must be 
something to help us in what the sisters gave us.” 
She took a key and opened the casket, and Le-kea 
standing at her side, felt vexed and ashamed, and 
did not dare to peep into the contents of the casket. 
He only saw her take out a red silk purse and throw 
it upon the table. “ You can open and look at it,” 
she said; he then raised it in his hand and found 
that it was very heavy, opened and looked at it. 
There were by tale about ounces of good pure 
silver. She then locked up the chest as before, and 
did not mention anything more being in it, but 
merely said to him, “ Through the deep kindness 
of the sisters we need not surely want anything on 
our journey, but at a future period can find means 
to pay for a private lodging, and can also contribute 
to our hill and stream expenses.” Le-kea replied, 
by turns astonished and delighted: “Had I not 
met you, but it had been anyone else, I should 
have died on a spot where [ should have been un- 
honoured by a funeral. This is feeling! this is 
virtue! Till my hair is white I cannot forget it!” 
After this they talked over their journey. He was 
moved to a flood of tears; and she did all in her 
power to console him. On the road they did not 
speak ; and after a few days reached Kwa-chuen, 
and the boat stopped at the Po-gan mouth. He 
remained while the other people disembarked, and 
the boat discharged cargo. On the morrow at 
dawn they passed into the Keang. The period was 
the middle of winter; the moon was as bright as 
the water, and the two sat in the prow of the boat. 
“Since I have left the court,” said the young 
gentleman, “we have been wearily confined to our 
cabin, and were gazed upon by persons on all sides, 
unable to say a word ; now to-day we have the 
boat to ourselves, and need be no more under ap- 
prehension, and having already separated from Ke 
pih, we shall soon approach Keang-gan, and should 
prepare an entertainment in order to celebrate our 
arrival and dispel our woes.” “ Having for a long 
time,” answered Too-shih-neang, “had but little 
of your smiles and conversation, I also had the 
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same intention, and now you mention it, it is suffi- 
cient to perceive that you had that idea.” He then 
drew some wine and brought it to the boat-head. 
Too-shih-neang spread the carpet, and ote 
and sitting they pledged one another to wine, an 

drank till they were half intoxicated. The young 
gentleman bowed down and said to her: “ You 
sing very beautifully, and putting my head out at 
the Six Courts, every time I heard your strains I 
was unable tranquilly to listen to it, owing to the 
very many important circumstances which have so 
much opposed it; I have not heard this melancholy 
strain for a long time, which resembles the calling 
and answering of a pair of phoenixes. At present 
the river is clear and the moon bright, and no 
person present in the depth of the night.” She 
arose, and forthwith began opening her mouth and 
clearing her throat, and getting up a tune, then 
taking a fan to modulate the notes, sang forth the 
ode made by the dramatist of the Yuen dynasty, 
in the play of the Paeyué Pavillion of She-keun-mei 
on Shang, the chief of the literati, taking a cup of 
wine with Chen-keuen, called “the blush of the 
young peach.” It really was 


As the notes flew the cold clouds of night stood still; 
As the echo entered the deep source the fish wandered 
to them. 


Now in another boat was a youth named Sun-foo, 
surnamed Shen-lae, of a family recently settled in 
Hwuy-chow; they were very wealthy, and his 
ancestors for continuous generations had been salters 
in Yangchow. He was then about twenty years of 
age, and had been an associate in the Southern 
concourse, was of a dissipated and elegant turn, 
accustomed to purchase smiles in ‘green apartments™® 
and to prosecute his pleasures among painted 
beauties, he was given to “ playing with the wind 
and sporting with the moon,” and had become a 
gay and worthless character. By accident he was 
that night also returning by boat to the Kwachow 

e, drinking by himself, and hearing this sin 
ing like the notes of a pair of phoenixes, he could 
not sufficiently admire the beauty of it, and stood 
up to listen on the front of his boat. After awhile 
he discovered that it proceeded from a neighbouring 
boat, and was desirous of making inquiries upon 
the t. When the noise and echo had grown 
still, he sent a servant to search out the traces, and 
on inquiring of the boatmen found out that it was 
a boat hired by a young gentleman named Le, but 
it was not known from whom the song proceeded. 
“ This songster,” thought Sun-foo, ‘ must be a fine 
fellow, how can I get a glimpse of him?” and 
turned it over in his mind. He did not slee 
during the night, and tossed about till the fift 
watch, when he suddenly heard the wind ve 
strong on the river, and perceived the thick clou 
obscuringly spread around. A heavy drift of snow 
confined flew about; what it looked like, an ode 
of poetry mentions :— 








*The apartments of poor women, #4. e., he was given 


to low society and base pleasures. 
KI] 
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On all the hills the trees are hid in clouds, 

On every path man’s footsteps are obliterated. 
The fisher hoisting his umbrella in his little boat 
Only catches snow in the cold river. 


On account of the wind and snow bebe 


their passage, the boats could not advance, an 
Sun-foo ordered the boatman to lay his alongside 
Le’s, then put on an ermine cap, and wrap up 


in a fur cloak of fox-skin pushed open the window 
and pretended to look at the snow. It happened 
that it was the very moment that Too-shih-neang 
had finished combing and washing, and had gently, 
with her delicate hands, raised the short blinds at 
the side of the boat, and while pouring away the 
dirty water rather revealed her painted countenance 
and was seen by Sun-foo. She really was a national 
beauty and a fragrance from heaven. With agitated 
feelings and fixed eyes he waited looking at her, 
and again, after awhile looking at her, was dis- 
uieted and perfectly smitten, and leaning out at 
e window te sang aloud the two verses of the 
poem “the plum flower,” of Kaou the Ass sze :— 


In the hills filled with snow sleeps the Kaow sze, 
And under the moon illumined grove comes the 
beauty. 


Le-kea hearing this song from an adjoining boat, 
ut his head out of the cabin to look at the 
ormer, and by this glance fell plump into Sun-foo’s 

design; for Sun-foo’s recitation of the poetry was 
in order to draw out Le-kea, and used as a plan to 
induce conversation. He suddenly at the moment 
raised his hands and inquired his name and address, 
which Le-kea gave him, and then could not be 
without Sun-foo’s, which the other age to him, 
and then Sun-foo broached a little conversation 
about studies and learning, and when by degrees 
they grew a little more intimate, Sun-foo said: 
“The reason of the snow eben the boat is 
that heaven has sent it to give me this interview, 
and it really is very good luck. Being at present 
unoccupied in the boat I should like to disembark 
with you and take a cup of wine at a wine shop, 


and make your better acquaintance; I hope 
decidedly that you will not obiesk® Although,” 


answered the other, “the water plant and the 
water meet, however they presume to trouble one 
another.” ‘Why do you say thus,” said Sun-foo, 
“within the four seas all are brothers.” He then 
desired the boatman to jump up and a servant lad 
to stretch out an umbrella, and went forth to meet 
Le-kea to pass over the boat. At the prow he 
made a bow, then yielded the precedence and fol- 
lowed after him; each then ascended, leaping on 
the bank, and after they had gone a few paces they 
approached where there was a wine shop, and the 
two having entered it selected a nice quiet seat, 
and sat down, leaning at the window. The host 
spread out the cups: Sun-foo raised one and Pastas 
him, and the two enjoyed the snow and drank 
wine. He first disguisedly talked about literary 
subjects, and gradually introduced revelling adven- 
tures. Both had passed through such, and dis- 
coursed on them, and once having entered this 
stream, perfectly communicated to one another. 
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Sun-foo opened right and left, and sounding, said : 
“Who was the A pean who sang yesterday night in 
our boat P” -kea wanted for awhile to play 
, but said forthwith: “This was Too-shih- 
neang, the famous lady of Pihking.” “ How did 
she ally herself with you ?” said the other, “since 
she has been so renowned a sister.” Le-kea then 
detailed to him their whole history, how he had 
first met her, become enamoured of her, subse- 
quently wished to marry her, borrowed money to 
urchase her; and proceeded throughout from the 
ranch to the root. “Taking by the hand this 
beauty to return home is padres | a delightful cir- 
cumstance,” said Sun-foo, “only I don’t know 
whether it will be put up with in your town or 
not.” “I don’t care about my town,’ replied Le- 
kea, “all that grieves me is the sternness of my 
father’s temper; moreover, my expenses are ees 
great.” Sun-foo, employing one plan to accompli 
another, said: “Should your father not put u 
with it, where will you settle the lady you 1 
with you; have you let her know and arranged 
any plan or not.” Le-kea bristled his brows, and 
replied: ‘This affair has been already discussed 
with her.” “ Your lady,” said Sun-foo, in a de- 
lighted manner, “must have some excellent scheme.” 
“She desires,” said the uther, ‘to lodge amongst 
the hills and streams which are close to Sookay, 
and despatch me to go home first and entreat my 
friends and relatives to go before my father’s pre- 
sence and wait till he has converted his a 
words and become pleased. I can then bring her 
home; what does your lofty perception think of 
it?” Sun-foo appeared immersed in thought for 
a short while, and purposely drew a mournful face. 
‘Our acquaintance,” he said, “having been onl 
just made, on so slight an intercourse to spe 
deeply to you, I am afraid that you will be alarmed.” 
‘7 am just relying upon your instruction,” said the 
other, “ and must adopt it, whatever it is.” “ Your 
father’s rank,” he said, ‘‘and respectability in the 
place will decidedly have a severe dislike to a con- 
cubinfe. All along he has been astonished at your 
a pene improper places, how will he put up 
with your marrying an immoral woman. Besides 
which, who amongst your relatives or friends will 
not entertain your father’s sentiments; when you 
vainly go to entreat them you will be refused. 
Should there be any who don’t happen to know it 
at the time, and take an interest in coming and 
speaking before your father, should his sentiments 
be adverse, they will turn their mouths; when you 
approach you will be unable to harmonize with 
your father, and retiring, you will have no care 
about returning to the lady, and th i of enjoy- 
ing the country will not last long. Ten thousand 
to one, you, having got your hatchet, will soon be 
exhausted. Are not advance and retreat both diffi- 
cult?” The other unconsciously nodded his head 
and assented. “I have something,” said Sun-foo, 
“to tell you confidentially, will you pay attention 
to it.” “Receiving your extreme kindness,” an- 
swered Le-kea, ‘“‘I entreat by to speak out entirely.” 
“ This difficulty is not to be oddly approached, but 
it must not be said,” rejoined Sun-foo. “ What 
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hinders ire mentioning it,” enquired Le-kea. 
“From of old it has been said,” rejoined he, “that 
women are like water, inconstant, and like the 
nature of vapour and flowers, consist of a little 
truth mixed up with much falsehood. Since she 
has been a famous concubine, she must in the Six 
Courts (Luh yuen) have made acquaintances enough 
to fill the empire. Some of them have perhaps 
gone to the South, and having originally been con- 
nected with them she makes use of you in order to 
transfer her, and come to a place to meet them.” 
“This is an unnecessary appre ension,” said Le-kea. 
‘Should it not be so,’ said Sun-foo, “the lads of 
Keang-gan are very earnest after worthless actions, 
and leaving your fair one to reside alone, it is 
difficult to protect her from someone’s either lea 
ing over the wall or penetrating the roof. If 
ou take her home with you it will augment 
your father’s indignation, for your plans have no 
adjustment, besides, father and son are a heavenly 
relation: and must not be cut off. Should you for 
the sake of a concubine oppose your father, and for 
a light woman renounce your family, within the 
four seas it will be deemed that you are a floati 
wave, an unsteady man. Hereafter no wife will 
respect you as a husband, no younger brother con- 
sider you as his elder brother, no playfellow look 
upon you as his friend. Whereby will you stand 
erect in the midst of heaven and earth? You can 
not at present but be dle) iaseyare ae Now hearing 
this, he was quite bewildered, and shifting his mat, 
enquired for a scheme, saying: “I rely pies your 
views, whereby will you inform me.” “I have a 
scheme very apropos for you,” said Sun-foo, “ but 
apprehend that owing to your being plunged in the 
love of this light woman you cannot put it in 
action, but that you will suffer me to expend my 
words upon you in vain.” “Tf,” he said, “‘ you have 
any good plan to let me have the pleasure of behold- 
ing my home, you are my benefactor, why appre- 
hend to tell me.” Sun-foo said, “Owing to your 
dissipation this last few years, your stern parent 
nourishes his indignation so excessively, also on 
account of witnessing your detaining yourself, and 
giving up your mind to female beauty, and being 
so mixed up with gay and bad company, and spend- 
ing gold like dirt, which on a future occasion must 
render you & person who will reject the family and 
ruin the property, and he cannot bear your pes 
the estate. Now on your return empty hande 
you will reese abr incur his indignation ; but if 
you would cut off the love of this female, regard 
lan, and act according to my wishes, which are to 
stow upon you a thousand dollars, you may then 
have the means of telling your father that you 
have taken an office at the capital, and have not 
dissipated any of your former wealth. He must 
then believe you. By this means the family will 
be reconciled, and not to speak only about it, it will 
make a fortune out of acalamity. Maturely con- 
sider it; I do not covet the beauty of your fair one 
but am really and honestly doing it entirely upon 
our account.” Now Le-kea was an unstable man 
y nature, and at the bottom of his heart appre- 


hended his father, and taking in this discourse of 
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Sun-foo during the feast, got a suspicion into his 
brain, rose up, made a reverence, and said: “ Hear- 
ing your great instruction, breaks and opens the 
rush foundation. Only she has accompanied me 
for a long dtisance ; it is impossible with justice to 
get rid of her. Allow me to return and consult 
with her; if I obtain her free consent I will then 
return an answer.” “In what you say,” rejoined 
Sun-foo, “ you must dismiss all suspicion about any 
trick, for having faithfully done it for you I de- 
cidedly ought not to bearit. For you and your 
father having been separated, the circumstance of 

our returning home is decidedly finishing the gem.” 

he two drank awhile—the winds ceased—and the 
clouds stopped—the daylight began to get dusk. 
Sun-foo commanded his servant to pay the reckon- 
ing, took Le-kea’s hand, and re-embarked. Thus 
it was 


Meeting a person only partially tell him what you think 


You should not entirely give up to him your whole 
heart. 


Now Too-shih-neang had prepared dessert and 
wine in the boat, desirous of taking some wine 
with him; as he had not returned in the evening 
she trimmed some lamps to wait for him, and when 
he came into the boat she rose and came to meet 
him. Perceiving that his countenance was agitated 
as though he had something which displeased him, 
she filled a vase of wine and warmed it to comfort 
him. He shook his head and would not drink nor 
speak a word, and finally laid himself down on the 
bed and slept. Too-shih-neang was displeased at 
heart, and putting away the cups which she had 
prepared for him, took off his clothes, and approach- 
ing the pillow, said: “ What have you seen or 
heard of to-day that you cherish your melancholy 
feelings in this manner?” He only sighed, and 
did not open his mouth, after she had enquired 
three or four times he had dropped asleep, and 
much afflicted she did not lie down, but sat at the 
head of the bed, and could not sleep. In the mid- 
dle of the night Le-kea awoke and heaved a sigh. 
“What is it,” asked Too-shih-neang, “that you 
have and cannot utter, but keep continually sigh- 
ing?” He grasped the clothes and rose; he wished 
to speak, but could not articulate for some time; 
he beat his breast and let fall some tears. Too- 
shih-neang embraced and raised him up, kindly 
enquired of him, and with tender words soothed 
him: “ Youand I having, in our two years acquain- 
tance, passed through innumerable sorrows and 
griefs, having undergone all these difficulties and 
journeyed for a long distance, having not yet been 
discomforted, now being about to pass the Keang 
and compass joys fora long time, why are you on 
the contrary made unhappy? you must certainl 
have some reason for it; and living as man an 
wife, if anything troubles you, you decidedly ought 
to take counsel with me, and by no wolener conceal 
it.” The young gentleman being repeatedly urged 
could oaly wipe bis tears away and say: “ Behoised 
and fatigued as it were to the brink of heaven, it was 
owing to your benevolence I was not deserted, and 
your having accompanied me through all these 
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circumstances testifies your excessively great virtue. 


Only revolving on the other hand my father's de- 
portment and moral reputation, wrapped up in 
usages moreover of a disposition correct and severe, 
I 


ae the accumulation of his indignation 
and that he will infallibly expel me. You and I 
floating about can find rest at what bottom? It 
will be impossible to preserve the delights of hus- 
band and wife; the relation of a father and son 
will be cut off. To-day, taking wine with my 
friend Sun-foo, of Tsingan, he pointed out all this 
to me, and [ am as it were cut to the heart.” 
“What do you think of doing,” said Too-shih- 
neang. ‘A man in my circumstances,” he replied, 
‘should sacrifice his feelings. My friend Sun-foo 
has drawn out for me a very excellent plan—only 
I am afraid you will not assent toit.” “ Who is 
this friend Sun-foo?” she said, “If his plan is so 
truly excellent why should I not assent to it?” 
‘“‘ My friend Sun-foo,” he replied, “is a salt mer- 
chant of meri try & young and elegant scholar. 
During the night he listened to your song, and 
sent to enquire about it. I told him what had 
passed, and chatting over the causes of the diffi- 
culties of our return, he very liberally wished to 
take you for a thousand ounces of silver, in order 
that by this means I may obtain a good story to go 
and visit my father, and you may obtain a situation. 
I grieved and wept on account of feeling unable to 
abandon you.” en he had finished, his tears 
fell like rain. The young lad opened both her 
hands and said, with a sald smile, ‘This person is 
a great hero to propose such a plan to you. After 
you have received the money you will then return 
‘magnificently home, and I, married into another 
family, shall not cause any hindrance to your travel- 
ling equipment, having come forth for your love 
and stopping for decorum—accomplishing the plan 
of a double ccnvenience—where are the thousand 
pieces of gold?” The youth ceased weeping, and 
said: “Not having had your reply, the money 
remains with him still—they have not passed into 
my hand.” “To-morrow morning quickly assent, 
lest he break his agreement; only a thousand 
ounces should be weighed ; when they are done so 
and delivered into your hand, I will then into 
his boat—but do not be a merchant that an uncap- 
ped boy can cheat.” 
(To be continued.) 


——j——- 


B a hm 
Sheu Lang yen king, 
OR 
The Stirangama Sitra. 


There is no Buddhist Siitra better known or more 
commonly met with in China than the “Lang-yen” 
or “Sheou-Lang-yen.” M. Julien, who does not 
refer to this work in his “Si-yu-ki,” restores 
Sheou-lang-yen in his “ Méthode” to the Sanskrit 
“Coa ma” (Méthode 1006). Wassilief renders 
it doubtfully by the Sanskrit “Chourangama” 
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_ Sarira” of the Sankhya philosophy. 


THE SURANGAMA SUTRA. 


(Bouddhisme, p. 344) as though allied with Sura, 
‘the sun’ or ‘a hero.’ 

I suspect the original reference was to the symbol 
80 commonly met with on Buddhist coins and in 
the rock inscriptions,—com for example the 
coin of Krananda (J. R.A.S. vol. i. part 2, N.8., p. 
475) and the rock inscription of Djunir (Lotus p. 
438)—which represented the highest region of 
space, or the Empyroean under the figure of the 
sun surmounted by a three-forked flame. This 
symbol is evidently the origin of what we com- 
monly call the Trisul ornament, and which occurs 
a0 repeatedly on the gates and sculptures of Sanchi. 
As indicating the “ Highest” or most exalted region 
of the universe, it was transferred as an ornament 
to the head of the figure of Buddha. This orna- 
ment is commonly found over the Singhalese idols. 
It is mentioned by Burnouf (Lotus, p. 610) as the 
Trident on the head of Buddha. It is spoken of by 
Turnour as “a lambent flame of sanctity,” (Lotus 
p. 609). In the “ Essai sur le Pali” it’is called 
tchouldmant or tchouddmani, joyau de téte, p. 88. 

Having thus become a usual appendage to the 
head of statues, the word seems to have changed 
from “ Sidra” or “Ohoura” to “Tchida,” which 
means ‘the top’ or ‘ornament of the top’ of any 
thing. So that the “ Siramani” or “ tchudamani” 
of which we read so often as connected with “ the 
topmost part of a pagoda,” or as “ passing away into 
the sky” (compare J.R.A.S. vol. iv., part 2, N.s., p- 
409. Catena, p. 11, etc.) is nothing else but this 
trisul ornament, as it indicates the highest point of 
the universe. Hence in Chinese the Tsun shing 


i: 3 Ha or ‘honor’d diadem’ on “the top of Bud- 
dha’s cranium” (Wyle) is simply this bolical 
ornament. And therefore we do not wonder to find 
the Chinese phrase Fu ting tsun shing ta to lo ni 


Oh A BB A we BE AL, rendered 


by Julien “ Sarvadourgati parichoudana ouchnicha 
vidjaya nama dharani” ( ournal Asiatique, Nov., 
Dec., 1849, p. 303) where “parichoudana” seems to 
correspond with “tsun shing.” Hence also the 
expression Fu-ting-tsun-shing, is often converted 
into Fu-ting-sheou-lang-yen, in the Siitra in question. 
There is a curious connection between this 
ornament on the head of Buddha and the “ Linga 
It is well 
known that this “subtle person ” is compared toa 
flame which exists on the top of the head, and as 
such is referred by Burnouf to the archetypal body 
of the Buddhists as explained by Hodgson (eonipate 
Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 155, Burnouf’s Introducti 
p- 498). By referring to the figures on the gol 
cup found at Manikyala (Wilson's Ariana, plate iv. 
Mrs. Speir’s Ancient India, p. 362) we see at once 
the mode of representing this “ flame on the head 
of Buddha.” e are reminded hereby of “the 
cloven tongues like as of fire” of which we read in 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles. At any rate 
there is # resemblance between the supposed Linga 
Sarira, the Buddhist Trisul, and he Christian 
“cloven tongues of flame” placed on the head of 
the inspired (or, so supposed,) teachers are thus 
used for one common purpose. . 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 


We are told by Wilson that “The primitive 
Linga is a pillar of radiance,.... travelling up- 
wards and downwards for 1000 years without 
approaching any termination, the sacred syllable 
. bm ” appears above it, and the Vedas proceed 
from it,” (Vishnu Purana, xlii, xliii). By turning 
to plate lxx. in Dr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
worship, we shall find I think no difficulty in at 
once identifying the pillars of radiance surmounted 
by the sacred Trisul, (which in fact is used as an 
equivalent for “Om,” as in the Djunir Rock in- 
scription before referred to,) with the original 
and primitive Linga, which is nothing more than 
a mark or type of wood or stone, and has no reference 
whatever to the “impure fancies of European 
writers” (Wilson, Vishnu Purana, xliv). 

In the seventh book of the Siitra under con- 
sideration it is stated that at the time of the 
delivery of the Dharani “the head of Buddha 
was invisible in its height; his body surrounded 
by radiance and like a pillar of fire” and hence I 
gather that the title “Strangama” or “ Chidan- 

” simply means that which springs from or is 
connected with the Highest and Sublimest point of 
the Doctrine of Buddha, and this is figured either 
by a pillar of fire surmounted by the “ Trisul” (or 
‘““Om,”) or else by the “ Trisul” or (“Om”) alone, 
as the latter denotes the highest point of the Linga 
or mark on Buddha’s head. 

In conclusion, I find from the commentary (Kiuen 
viii, p. 30) that this Sttra was derived from an 
Indian school, spoken of as the “ hwan Ting pou,” 
t.e., the school of the Murdhabhisictas, apparently 
a mixed school of Brahmans and Buddhists, as the 
Murdhabhisicta class sprang from “‘a Brahmana by 
a girl of the Cshatriya caste” (Colebrooke’s Essays, 
p- 272). (For a further allusion to Buddha asa 
pillar of light refer to Manual of Buddhism, p. 180}. 

P.S.—The Chinese admits of a derivation from 
Tchira and Linga, te. the “Tchuda mark,” as 
well as from Sura. 

S. Bear. 


——_9—_— 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 81. 


For myself, and with reference to the latter 
point, I can safely say that my comparisons of the 
existing Buddhism of Nepaul, with that of Tibet, 
the Indo-Chinese nations and Ceylon, as reported 
by our local enquirers, as well as with that of 
ancient India itself, as evidenced by the sculptures 
of Gaya,® and of the cave temples of Aurungabad, 
have satisfied me that this faith possesses as much 
identity of character in all times and places as any 
other we know, of equal antiquity and diffusion.f 





*See the explanation of these sculptures by u Ne- 
ulese Buddhist in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine 
No. xiv. pp. 218, 222. 
+ As a proof of the close agreement of the Bauddha 
systems of different countries, we may take this op- 
ortunity of quoting a private letter from Colonel 
urney, relative to the ‘Burmese l’hilosopher Prince,’ 
Mekkhara Men, the King of Ava’s uncle. 
‘‘The prince has been reading with the greatest 
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P.S.—Whether Rémusat’s avenu be understood 
loosely, as meaning ‘come,’ or strictly, as signifying 
‘come to pass,’ it will be equally inadmissible as the 
interpretation of the word Tathdgata; because 
Tathagata is designed expressly to announce that all 
reiteration and contingency whatever is barred with 
respect to the beings so dencased: They cannot 
come; nor can anything come to pass affecting 
them.* 

And if it be objected, that the mere use of the 
word avenu, in the past tense, does not necessaril 
imply such reiteration and conditional futurity, 
answer that Rémusat clearly meant it to convey 
these ideas, or what was the sense of calling on me 
for the successive incarnations of these avenus? It 
has been suggested to me that absolu, used substan- 
tively, implies ‘activity.’ Perhaps so, in Parisian 
propriety of speech. But I use it merely as opposed 
to relative with reference to mere mortals; and I 
trust that the affirmation—there are many absolutes, 
many infinites, who are nevertheless inactive—may 
at least be distinctly understood. I have nothing 
to do with the reasonableness of the tenet so 
affirmed or stated, being only a reporter. 


FURTHER RRMARKS ON M. REMUSAT'S REVIEW 
OF BUDDHISM.T 


Adverting again to Rémusat’s Review in the 
Journal des Savans for May, 1831, I find myself 


interest M, Csoma de Koros’s different translations 
from the Tibet scriptures in your journal, and he is 
most anxious to obtain the loan of some of the many 
Tibetan works, which the Society is said to possess. 
He considers many of the Tibetan letters to be the 
same as the Burmese, particularly the 6, m, n, and y. 
He is particularly anxious to know if the monastery 
called Zedawuna still exists in Tibet, where, accordin 

to Burmese books, Godama dwelt a long time, and with 
his attendant Ananda planted a bough which he had 
brought from the great pipal tree, at Buddha-Gaya. 
The prince is also anxious to know whether the people 
of Tibet wear their hair as the Burmese do? how they 
dress, and how their priests dress and live? The city 
in which the monastery of Zedawuna stood, is called 
in the Burmese scriptures Thav-olthi, and the prince 
ingeniously fancies, that Tibet must be derived from 
that word. The Burmese have nos, and always use 
their soft ¢h, when they meet with that letter in Pali 
or foreign words—hence probably Thawotthi is from 
some Sanskrit name Sawot. I enclose a list of coun- 
tries and citics mentioned in the Burmese writings, as 
the scene of Godama’s adventures, to which if the 
exact site and present designation of each can be as- 
signed from the Sanskrit or the Tibet authorities, it 
will confer an important favour on Burmese literati.” 
It is highly interesting to see the spirit of inquiry 
stirring in the high places of this hitherto benighted 
nation. The information desired is already furnished, 
and as might be expected, the Burmese names prove 
to be copied through the Prakrit or Pali, directly from 
the Sanskrit originals, in this respect differing from 
the Tibetan, which are ¢ranslations of the same name. 

* Avenu signifies quod crenit, contigit, that which 
hath happened.—( Dictionnaire de Trevour.)  Tatha- 
gata; tathd thus (what really is), gata (kuown, ob- 
tained. )—(Wilson’s Sans. Dict.)—/d. 

+ Printed from the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, No, 33, A.D. 1834. 
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charged with another omission more important than 
that of all mention of the Avatars. It is no less 
than the omission of all mention of any other 
Buddhas than the seven celebrated Manushis. The 

sage in which this singular allegation is advanced 
is the following: ‘Les noms de ces sept person- 
nages (the ‘Sapta Buddha’) sont connus des Chinois, 
et ils en indiquent une tnfintté dautres dont le 
Bouddhiste Nipalien ne parle pas.’ 

My Essay in the London Transaetitue was the 
complement and continuation of that in the 
Calcutta Researches. Kémusat was equally well 
“pare with both; and, unless he would have 
had me indulye in most useless repetition, he must 
have felt convinced that the points enlarged on in 
the former essay would be treated cursorily or 
omitted, in the latter. Why, then, did he not refer 
to the Calcutta paper for what was wanting in the 
London one? Unless I greatly deceive myself, I 
was the first person who shewed clearly, and proved 
by extracts from original Sanskrit works, that 

uddhism recognises “ une infinité” of Buddhas,— 
Dhyéni and Manushi, Pratyeka, Sravaka, and Maha 
Yanika.* The sixteenth volume of the Calcutta 
Transactions was published in 1828. In that volume 
appeared my first essay, the substance of which had, 
however, been in the hands of the Secretary nearly 
three years before it was published.t In that 
volume I gave an original list of nearly 150 Bud- 
dhas (p. 446, 449): I observed that the Buddhas 
named in the Buddhist scriptures were “as numerous 
as the grains of sand on the banks of the Ganges ;” 
but that, as most of them were nonentities in re- 

ard to chronology and history, the list actually 
urnished would probably more than suffice to 
gratify rational curiosity ; on which account I su 
ressed another long list, drawn from the Samadhi 
Raja, which was then in my hands, (p. 444.) By 
fixing attention on that cardinal dogina of Sugatism 
viz., that man can enlarge his faculties to infinity, 1 
enabled everv inquirer to conclude with certainty 
that the Buddhas had been multiplied ad libitum. 
By tracing the connexion between the Arhantas 
and the Bodhisatwas; between the latter in, 
and the Buddhas of the first, second, and third, 
degree of eminence and power: I pointed out the 
distinct steps by which the finite becomes confounded 
with the infinite—man with Buddha; and I ob- 
served in conclusion that the epithet Tathagata, a 
synonym of Buddha, expressly pourtrays this tran- 
sition. (London Transactions, vol. ii. part i.) Facts 
and dates are awkward opponents except to those, 
who, with Rémusat’s compatriot, dismiss them with 
a ‘tant pis pour les faites!’ For years before I 
eer ny tirst essay, I had been in possession of 
undreds of drawings, made from the Buddhist 
pictures and sculptures with which this land is 
saturated, and which drawings have not yet been 
published, owing to the delay incident to procuri 
authentic explanations of them from origin 


*The ériydéna, or three paths to bliss (of three 
different degrees) suited to the respective capacities of 
the several followers of this creed, want elucidation. 
The Mahfyéna is elsewhere spoken of as the hunblest 
path ; some call it the highest. 

+ According to usage in that matter provided. 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 


sources. All the gentlemen of the residency can 
testify to the truth of this assertiun; and can tell 
those who would be wiser for the knowledge, that 
it is often requisite to walk heedfully over the 
classic fields of the valley of Nepaul, lest perchance 
ou break your shins against an image of a Buddha! 
hese images are to be et with everywhere, and 
of all sizes and shapes, very many of them endowed 
with a multiplicity of members sufficient to satisfy 
the teeming fancy of anv Brahman of Madhya 
Desa! Start not, gentle reader, for it is liter 
thus, and not otherwise. Buddhas with three heals 
instead of one—six or ten arms in place of two! 
The necessity of reconciling these things with the 
so called first principles of Buddhism,* may reason- 
ably account for delay in the production of my 
ictorial stores. Meantime, I cannot but smile to 

d myself condoled with for my poverty when I 

am really, and have been for ten years, accablé des 
richesses! One interesting result only have I 
reached by means of these interminable trifles; and 
that is, strong presumptive et that the cave 
temples of Western India are the work of Buddhists 
solely, and that the most apparently Brahmanical 
sculptures of those venerable fanes are, in fact, 
Buddhist. A hint to this effect I gave so long rh 
as 1827, in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine, (No. 
XVI. p. 219;) and can only afford room to remark 
in this place, that subsequent research had tended 
strongly to confirm the impressions then derived 
from my very learned old friend Amrita Nanda. 
The existence of an infinite number of Buddhas; 
the existence of the whole Dhyani class of Buddhas; 
the personality of the Triad; its philosophical and 
religious meanings; the classification and nomencla- 
ture of the (ascetical or true) followers of this 
creed; the distinction of its various schools of 
hilosophy; the peculiar tenets of each school 
aintly but rationally indicated; the connexion o 
its philosophy with its religion; and, as the result 
of all these, the means of speaking consistently 
upon the general subject,t are matters for the 
knowledge of which, if Rémusat be not wholly 
indebted to me and my authorities, it is absolutely 
certain that I am wholly unindebted to him and 
his; for till he sent me his essay on the Triad, I 
had never seen one line of his, or an other con- 
tinental writer's, lucubrations on Buddhism. — 

I have ventured to advance above that in the 
opinion of a learned friend, the Chinese and Mon- 
golian works on Buddhism, from which the con- 
tinental savans have drawn the information they 
possess on that topic, are not per se adequate to 
supply any very intelligible views of the general 
subject. 

he this is an assertion which it may seem desira- 
ble to support by proof, allow me to pro the 
following. Rémusat observes, that a work of the 





* See Erskine’s Essays in the Bombay Transactions. 

+A learned friend assures me that ‘‘a world of 
Chinese and Mongolian enigmas have been solved by 
means of your general and consistent outline of the 
system, but for which outline the said enigmas would 
have continued to defy all the Continental Edipuses. 
(Sir G. Haughton in epis. 16 January, 1832.) 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 


Jrrst order gives the subjoined sketch of the Bud- 
dhist cosmogony. “Tous les étres etant contenus 
dans la tres pure substance de la pensée, une idée 
surgit inopinement et produisit la fausse lumiére ; 
Quand la fausse lumiére fut née, le vide et l’obscu- 
rité simposérent reciproquement des limites. Les 
formes qui en resultérent étant indeterminées, il y 
eut agitation et mouvement. De 1A naquit le tour- 
billon de vent qui contient les mondes. L/intelli- 
gence lumineuse étoit le principe de solidité, d’ou 
naquit la roue d’or qui soutient et protége la terre. 
Le contact mutuel du vent et du metal produit le 
feu et la lumiére, qui sont les principes des change- 
mens et des modifications. La lumiére précieuse 
engendre la liquidité qui bouillonne & la surface de 
la lumiére ignée, d’ou provient le tourbillon d’eau 
qui embrasse les mondes de toute part.” 

Now I ask, is there a man living, not familiar 
with the subject, who can extract a particle of sense 
from the above P And are not such pas 
sages, produced in illustration of a novel theme, 
the veriest obscurations thereof? But let us see 
what can be made of the enigma. This apércu 
cosmoyonique of the Tene-vencKing, is, in fact, a 
description of the procession of the five elements, 
one from another, and ultimately from Prajnd, the 
universal material principle, very nearly akin to the 
Pradhdna of the Kapila Sankhysa. This universal 
principle has two modes or states of being, one of 
which is the proper, absolute, and enduring mode ; 
the other, the contingent, relative, and transitory. 
These modes are termed respectively Nirvritti and 
Pravritti. 

The former is abstraction from all effects, or qui- 
escence: the latter is concretion with all effects, or 
activity.° When the intrinsic energy of matter is 
exerted, effects exist; when that energy relapses 
into repose, they exist not. All worlds and beings 
composing the versatile universe are cumulative 
effects; and though the so-called elements com- 
posing them be evolved and revolved in a given 
manner, one from and to another, and though each 
be distinguished by a given property or properties, 
the distinctions, as well as the orderly evolution and 
revolution, are mere results of the gradually in- 
creasing and decreasing energy of nature in a state 
of activity.} Updya, or ‘the expedient,’ is the name 
of this energy ;—increase of it 1s increase of pheno- 
menal properties ;—decrease of it is decrease of 





*See Bailly’s History of Asia, pp. 114, 118, 124, 
187, of vol. i; also pp. 180, 187. Wondrous concord 
of ideas! Also Goguet, 1. 170. 

t Causes and effects, goad the versatile world, can- 
not be truly alleged to exist. There is merely custom- 
ary conjunction, and certain limited effects of proximity 
in the precedent and subsequent, by virtue of the one 
true and universal cause, viz, Prajnd. With the 
primitive Swabhavikas cause is not unitised: for the 
rest, their tenets are very much the same with those 
above explained in the text; only their conclusions 
incline rather to scepticism than dogmatism, It may 
also perhaps be doubted whether with the latter school, 
phenomena are unreal as well as homogeneous. In the 
text, I would be understood to state the tenets of the 
Prajnikas only. 
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pheenomenal properties. All phenomena are homo- 

eneous and alike unreal; gravity and extended 

gure, no less so than colour and sound. Extension in 
the abstract is not a phenomenon, nor does it belong 
properly to the versatile world. The productive 
energy begins at a minimum of intensity, and in- 
creasing to a maximum, thence decreases again to a 
minimum. Ifence dkdesa, the first product, has but 
one quality or property; air, the second, has two; 
fire, the third, has three; water, the fourth, has 
four; and earth, the fifth, has five.* 

These elements are evolved uniformly one from 
another in the above manner, and are revolved 
uniformly in the inverse order. 

Stinyatd, or the total abs‘raction of phsenomenal 
properties, is the result of the total suspension of 
nature's activity. It is the «bt, and the modua, of 
the universal material principle in its proper and 
enduring state of nirvritt:, or of rest. It is not 
nothingness, except with the sceptical few. The 
opposite of Stinyatd is Avidyd, which is the man- 
dane affection of the universal principle, or the 
universal principle in a state of activity, that is, of 
pravriti. Avidyé is also the result of this disposi- 
tion to activity; in other words it represents phx- 
nomenal entities, or the sum of phenomena, which 
are regarded as wholly unreal, and hence their 
existence is ascribed ignorance or Avidya. Now, 
if we revert to the extract from the Lang-yen- 
king, and remember that la pensée,t l'intelligence 
luminense,f and la lumiére precieuse,t refer alike 
to Prajna, the material principle of all things, 
(which is personified as a goddess by the reli- 
gionists,) we shalt find nothing left to impede a 
distinct notion of the author's meaning, beyon1 
some metaphorical flourishes analogous to that 
variety of descriptive epithets by which he has 
characterised the one universal principle. Tour- 
billon de vent, and tourbillon Teau are the elements 
of air and of water, respectively ; and le principe 
de solidité ig the element of Ben 

“ Tous les étres etant contenus dans la pure sub- 
stance de Prajna une idée surgit inopinement et 
produisit la fausse lumiére :"—that is, the universal 
material principle, or goddess Prajna, whilst exist- 
ing in its, or her, true and proper state of abstrac- 
tion and repose, was snddenly disposed to activity, 
or impressed with delusive mundane affection 
(Avidyd.) “Quand la fausse lumiére fut née, le 
vide et l’obscurité s'imposérent réciproquement des 
limites.” The result of this errant disposition to 
activity, or this mundane affection, was that the 
universal void was limited by the coming into 
being of the first clement, or dkdsa, which, as the 
primary modification of Stéinyatd (space), has 
scarcely any sensible properties. Such is the mean- 


*There is always cumulation of properties, but the 
number assigned to each element is variously stated. 

+ Prajna is literally the supreme wisdom, videlicet, 
of nature. Light and flame are types of this universal 
principle, in a state of activity. Nothing but extreme 
confusion can result from translating these terms au 
pied de la lettre, and without reference to their techni- 
cal signification. That alone supremely governs both 
the literai and metaphorical sense of words. 
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ing of the passage “les formes qui en resultérent 
stant indeterminées,” immediately succeeding the 
last quotation. Its sequel again, “il y eut agitation 
et mouvement,” merely refers to mobility being the 
characteristic property of that element (air) which 
is about to be produced. “De la naquit le tour- 
billon de vent, qui contient les mondes.” Thence 
(i.e., from dkdsa) proceeded the element of the 
circumambient air. “ L‘intelligence lumineuse étoit 
le principe de solidité, dou naquit la roue d'or qui 
soutient et protége la terre.” } rajné in the form of 
light (her pravrittika manifestation) was the princi- 
ple of solidity, whence proceeded the wheel of 
gold which sustains and protects the earth. Solidity, 
the diagnostic ey of the element of earth, 
stands for that element; and the wheel of gold is 
mount Meru, the distinctive attribute of which is 
rotecting and sustaining power: this passage, 
chorehire: simply shicunces th eeclaton. of the 
element of earth, with its mythological appendage, 
mount Meru. But, according to all the authorities 
within my knowledge, earth is the dast evolved of 
the material elements. Nor did I ever meet with 
an instance, such as here occurs, of the direct inter- 
vention of the first cause (Prajnd) in the nudst of 
this evolution of the elements. ‘ Le contact mu- 
tuel du vent et du métal produit le feu et la lumiére, 
qui sont les principes des changemens.” The mu- 
tual contact of the elements of air and of earth 
produce fire and light, which are the principles of 
change. This is intelligible, allowance being made 
for palpable mistakes. I understand by it, merely 
the evolution out of the element of air of that of 
fire, of which light is held to be a modification. To 
the igneous element is ascribed the special property 
of heat, which is assumed by our author as the 
rinciple of all changes and transformations. Metal 
or earth is an obvious misapprehension of Rému- 
sat’s. Nor less so is the fais allocation of this 
element (earth) in the general evolution of the five, 
and its introduction here. 

‘“‘La lumiére précieuse engendre la liquidité qui 
bouillonne & la surface de ‘a lumiére ignée, don 
provient le tourbillon d’eau qui embrasse les 
mondes.” 

Prajné (in the form of light) produces the 
liquidity which boils on the surface of igneous 
light, whence proceeds the element of water em- 
bracing the world. 

This figurative nonsense, when reduced to plain 
prose, merely announces the evolution of the ele- 
ment of water from that of fire. Our terrestrial 
globe rests upon the waters like a boat, according 
to the Buddhists; and hence the allusion (embracing 
the world) of the text. What is deserving of 
notice is the direct interference, « second time, (and 
in respect to earth, a third time,) of the causa cau- 
sans with the procession of the elements, one from 
another. All my authorities are silent in regard to 
any such repeated and direct agency: which amounts 
in fact, to creation properly so called—a_ tenet 
directly opposed to the fundamental doctrine of all 
the Swabhavikas. Certain Buddhists hold the 
opinion, that all material subtances in the versatile 
world have no existence independent of Auman per- 
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ception. But that the Chinese author quoted by 
Mr. Rémusat was one of these idealists, is by no 
means certain. His more immediate object, in the 


passage quoted, evidently was, to exhibit the pro- 
cession of the five material elements, one from 
another. To that I at present confine myself, 


merely observing of the other notion, that what has 
been stated of the homogeneousness and unreality 
of all phenomena, is not tantamount to an admis- 
sion of it. The doctrine of Avidyd, the mundane 
affection of the universal principle, is not necessarily 
the same with the doctrine which makes. the per- 
cipient principle tn man the measure of all things.} 
Both may seem, in affect, to converge towards what 
we very vaguely call idealism; but there are many 
separate paths of inquiry by which that conclusion 
may be reached. 
Nepaul, August, 1834. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 


ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HIMALAYA.* 


By B. H, Hopason, Esq. 


A CLEAR outline, illustrated by a sketch map of 
the principal natural divisions of the Himélaya§,is, 
and long has been, a great desideratum; for phy- 
sical geography, which derives so many aids from 
the other physical sciences, is expected in return to 
render a to them, without unnecessary delay, a 
distinct demarcation of its own provinces, since by 
that alone researchers in so many departments are 
enabled to refer the respective phenomena they 
are versant with to their appropriate local habita- 
tions, in a manner that shall be readily intelligible, 
causally significant, and wholly independent of the 
shifting and unmeaning arrondissements of poli- 
tics. 

It is true, that our knowledge of the 1 por- 
tion of these mountains, lying beyond the limits of 
British dominion, is far from complete. But is 
our knowledge any thing like complete of our own 
hill-possessionsP and, if we are to wait untill 
Népal, Sikim, and Bhitén become thoroughly 
accessible to science, must we not indefinatel 
postpone a work, the most material part of whic 
may (I think) be performed with such information 
as we now possess P 

The details of geography, ordinarily so called, 
are wearisomely insignificant; but the grand fea- 
tures of physical geography have a pregnant value, 


t Afanas, the sixth element, is the percipient princi- 
ple in man. The Chinese author mentions it nol, 
unless the passage beginning ‘‘la méme force,” and 
immediately following that 1 have quoted, was de- 
signed to announce its evolution. That passage as it 
stands, however, does not assert more than the homo- 
geneousness of this sixth element with the other five. 

*Extracted from the Selections from the Records of 
the Government of Bengal, No, xxvii, Calcutta 1857. 

§ Hima ‘snow,’ Alaya ‘place of." The compouud 
is Himdlaya, not Himaliya as usually pronounced. 
The synonymes Himichala and Himddaya (whence 
the Classic 4modus) mean, respectively, ‘snowy moun- 
tain and place of appearance of snow iadayals" 
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as being alike suggestive of new knowledge, and 
facilitative of the orderly distribution and ready 
retention of old. 1 purpose to adhere to those 
grand features, and to exhibit them in that causal 
connexion which gives them their high interest 
with men of cultivated minds. 

I had been for several years a traveller in the 
Himalaya, before I could get rid of that tyranny of 
the senses, which so strongly impresses almost all 
beholders of this stupendous scenery with the con- 
Viction that the mighty maze is quite without a 
plan. My first step towards freedom from this 
overpowering obtrusiveness of impressions of 
sense was obtained by steady attention to the fact, 
that the vast volume of the Ilimélayan waters 
flows more or less at right angles to the general 
direction of the Ilimélaya, but so that the number- 
less streams of the mountains are directed into a 
few grand rivers of the plains, either at or near the 
confines of the two regions. My next step was due 
to the singular significance of the topographic no- 
menclature of the Népalese, whose “ Sapt Ganda- 
ki” and “Sapt Cousika "{ rivetted my attention 
upon the peculiar aqueous system of the Himi- 
layas, urging me thenceforward to discover, if 
possible, what cause operated this marked conver- 
gence of innumerable transverse parallel streams, 
so as to bring them into a limited series of distinct 
main rivers. My third and last step was achieved 
when I discovered that the transcendant elevation 
and forward position, at right angles to the line of 
ghats, of the eet snowy peaks, presented that 
causal agency I was in search of; the remotest 
radiating points of the feeders of each great river 
being coincident with the successive loftiest masses* 
belonging to the entire extent of the Ilimalaya. It 
was in Népal that this solution of these problems 
occurred to me, and so uniformly did the numerous 
routes I possessed represent the pointe of extreme 
divergence of the great rivers by their feeders as 
syntopical with the highest peaks, that I should 
probably long ago have satisfied myself upon the 
subject, if my then correspondent, Captain Herbert, 
had not so decidedly insisted on the very opposite 
doctrine—to wit, that the great peaks intersect 
instead of bounding the principal alpine river 
basins. . 

Captain Flerbert’s extensive personal conversancy 
with the Western Himalaya, added to his high pro- 
fessional attainments, made me for a long time 
diffident of my own views. But the progress of 
events, and increasing knowledge of other parts of 
the chain, seeming to confirm the accuracy of those 


{See Journal A.S. Bengal, No. 198, for December 
1848, p. 646 &e. 

*This expression is used advisedly, for every pre- 
eminent elevation of the Himalaya is not so mucha 
peak as a cluster of peaks springing from a huge sus- 
taining and connected hase. But observe, some of the 
peaks are not advanced before the ghit-line, but 
thrown back hehind it, as Chumalari and Devadhunga 
vil Nyanam. These do not influence the aqueous 
system of the Indian slope of Himalaya; sce on, to 
remark on Chumaliri. This is a new inference from 
new facts in part. 
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views, it occured to me more carefully to investi- 
gate whether the facts and the reason of the case 
were not, upon the whole, demonstrative of the 
inaccuracy of that able and lamented ofticer’s dogma. 
Doubtless the Western Himalaya* presents appear- 
ances calculated to sustain Captain Herbert's opinion, 
whilst such persons only as are nnaccustomed to 
deal with the classifications of science, will expect 
them to correspond point by point with those 
natural phenomena, which it is at least one chief 
merit of such arrangements, merely to enable us 
readily to grasp and retain. But that the entire 
body of facts now within our ken is upon the whole 
opposed to Captain H.’s doctrine,t and that that 
doctrine suits ill with the recognized axioms of 
Geology and Geography, is, I think, certain; and 
I shall with diffidence now proceed to attempt the 
proof of it. 

A tyro in geology, I shall not dwell further on 
the theoretical side of the question than may be 
requisite to facilitate and complete the apprehension 
of my readers; but the facts, guoad Népil at least, 
I trust, that my sketch map, rude as it is, and the 
following observations, may render sufficiently in- 
disputable; it being always remembered that I 
deal with generals, not particulars, aiming to estab- 
lish the general accuracy of my main proposition, 
viz., that the great peaks, bound instead of inter- 
secting the alpine river basins, and that, in truth, 
the peaks by so bounding create the basins, whereas 
their intersection world destroy them, 

The whole Himalaya extends from 78 deg. 
to 94 deg. of lonyitude, comprising the following 

aks and basins:—peak of Jamnoutri (a), peak of 

vanda-dévi (A), peak of Dhoula-giri (B), peak of 

Gosain-than (C), peak of Kangchant (D), peak of 
Chumalhéri (E), peak of the Gemini§ (e)—which 
peaks include and constitute the following alpine 
river basins, viz., that of the Ganges, that of the 
Karnili, that of the Gandak, that of the Cosi, that 
of the Tishta, that of the Mdnas, and that of the 
Subhansri (pars). The subjoined table exhibits the 
elevation and the position of these dominant peaks, 
with the authority for both. 


a Jamnoutri .... 25,660 30°55 78°12|| 
A Nanda-dévi .. 25,598 30°22 79°50 
B Dhoula-giri .. 27,600 20°10 83° 

C Gosain-thin .. 24,700 2820 36° 

D Kang-chan .. 23,176 27°42 88°10 
kK Chumalhari .. 23,929 2792 89°18 
e Gemini .... 314704 27450 92°50 


~* The Western Himalaya, as it approaches the Belair, 

is in many respects anomalous, owing, as I conceive, to 
the crossing of that meridional chain. The true and 
normal Himalaya is parallelic or runs west aud east. 

+ Journal No. 126, extra pp. 20 and 22. 

+ Kang ‘snow’; chan ‘abounding’—having, like the 
English suffix, full in fearful, ete., Chumalhiri, holy 
mountain of Chuma, 

$I have so named the two proximate peaks of nearly 
equal height, which are inserted without name in 
Pemberton’s large map, in long 92 dey. 5) min, lat. 
27 dey. 50 min. 

Hn JAS. Nos. 126 and 197; Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xii; also Pemberton’s Report and Map. 
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The Himélaya proper is traced along the line of 
the ghats or passes into Tibet; and the principal 
ae of Népal and Sikim into Tibet, or Taklakhar, 

usting, Kéring, Kuti, Hatia, Walling, Lachén. 

Along the last low range of hills are the Maris 
or Dhins within the range, and the position of the 
Bhaver and Tarai* without it. 

Sallyan-miari, Gongtali-mari, Chitwan-miari, Mak- 
wani-mandi, and Bijayptir-mari, are so many Né- 
palese samples of those siugular quasi valleys, 
termed Dhuns to the westward.§ 

In the plateau of Tibet I have indicated the 
limits of the northern and southern divisions, and 
in the latter those of the three great Trans-Iimé- 
layan provinces, or Gniri, extending (from the 
Belir) ensterly to the Gangri boundary range of 
Lake Mapham; Utsing, thence stretching to the 
Gakbo River beyond Lhasa; and Khim, which 
reaches from the Gakbo River to the Yunling, or 
limitary range of China and Tibet.|| Thus revert- 
ing to the regions south of the line of ghats enone 
into Tibet, we have, clearly defined, the severa 
natural provinces or divisions of the Himalaya, with 
their casual distribution, as follows, commencing 
from the westward—lIst, the alpine basin of the 
Ganges, extended from the peak of Jamnoutri to 
the peak of Nanda-dévi (Juwar or Juwahir), or, in 
other words, from east long. 78° 12° to 7U° 60’; 
2nd, the alpine basin of the Karndali, reaching from 
the peak of Nanda-dévi to that of Dhoula-giri, or 
from 79° 50’ to 83°; 3rd, the alpine basin of the 
Gandak, stretching from the peak of Dhoula-giri to 
that of Gosain-thfn, or from 88° to 86°; 4th, the 
alpine basin of the Césif, extending from the peak 
of Gosain-than to that of Kangchan, or from 86° to 
88° 10’; 5th, the alpine basin of the Tishta, reach- 
ing from the peak of Kangchan to that of Chumal- 
hari, or from 88° 10’ to 8!) 18°; 6th, the alpine 
basin of the Moénas, stretching from the peak of 
Chumalhiri to that of Gemini, or from 89° 18’ to 
92° 60’; and, lastly, the alpine basin of the Sub- 
hansri, of which the western limit is the Gemini, 





* Tarai, tarei, or tareiani, equal to ‘lowlands, swampy 
tract at the base of the hills, seems to be a genuinely 
Turanian word, and were the map of India carefully 
examined, many tore such pre-Anian terms would pro- 
bably be discovered, to prove,the universal spread over 
the Gontiacnt of that earlier race, which is now chiefly 
confined to the Deccan. Tar in Tamil, Tal in Cana- 
rese, means ‘to be low,’ and the affixes ei of Tar-ei, 
and 27 of Tareia-ni, are, the former, Tamilian, and the 
latter, very general, i or nz being the genitival and 
inflexional sign of several Southern and Northern ton- 
gues of the Turanian group of languages. The ‘Thal’ 
of Cutch is a term precisely equivalent to our Tarei, 
and _ the merely aspirate form of Canarese Tal above 
cited. 

&See J.A.S. No. 126, p. 33, cf seg., and p. 134. 

|| See Routes from Kaéthmandti to Peking in sequel 
and paper on Horsok and Sifin. Sifan is the eastern 
boundary of Khim, which commences, on the line of 
route from N¢épil at Sangwa, the 51st a and extends 
to Tachindo, the 104th and political boundary of 
Tibet and China. The Yanling chain seems to run 
along the western verge of Sifin. 
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but the eastern peak is unascertained. It should be 
sought somewhere about 94° 50', between which 

int and the extreme eastern limits of the Himé- 
aya must be the basin of the Dihong. That the 
above distribution of the Himalaya into natural 
districts is, upon the whole, as consistent with the 
facts as it is eminently commodious and highly 
suggestive, I have no hesitation of asserting. Lest, 
however, I should extend my present essay to undue 
limits, or trench upon the province of Colonel 
Waugh and the other able professional men who 
are now engaged upon the western hills, I shall say 
nothing further of the alpine valley of the Ganges 
and those west of it, nor upon those lying east of 
Sikim.* 

(To be continued.) 


_—O——_- 


THE FOX AND THE BADGER. 
(A Japanese Fable.) 


Once upon a time, a fox and a badger were 
ood friends. Their companions had been all 
Filled by a man who got his living by selling them 
in the town. So they resolved to revenge their 
companions’ death by cheating the man and thus 
obtaining the means for a feast. Accordingly the 
fox took the human form, and having bound with 
cords the badger, which pretended to be dead, he 
oe himself to the man, and sold the badger. 
Vith the money thus obtained, he went and bought 
some food, and awaited the arrival of his friend, 
who soon made his appearance, having very easily 
got away from the man, who thought he had a 
ead badger, and had not taken necessary care to 
secure it. So they made merry feast; and the next 
day the badger took a man’s form, and sold the fox 
to the same man, but the badger being avaricious, 
wanted to have the food all to himself, and so told 
the man to take care the fox should not get away, 
as it was only pretending to be dead. Thus was the 
fox sacrificed to the avarice of his friend. 

Now this fox had a cub, which was very much 
grieved at its father’s death, and suspecting the 
badger to be the cause of it, resolved to revenge it. 
So he went to the badger, and challenged him to a 
trial of skill in the art of transformation. This 
was readily accepted, as the badger had supreme 
contempt for sucha youthful opponent. The cub 
told the badger to go toa certain bridge, and to 
await his arrival, which was to be in some splendid 
transformation ; if the bagi 98 did not recognise him 
the badger was to lose. ell, the badger went to 
the bridge, and soon saw a nobleman coming 


*In the sequel I shall give the river basins of the 
Western Himalaya upon the authority of Dr. Thomson, 
in order to complete the enumeration of Himalayan 
districts, but simply as results, and without discussion. 
Dr. T.’s river distribution proceeds on the same princi- 

le as mine, which was oablished three years prior to 

is. I think he has needlessly increased the number 
of basins and thereby almost marred the effect of the 
causal connection of them with the geological structure 
of the mountains. : 
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towards him, in a litter and with numerous 
followers. Thinking that this must be the young 
fox, he went up to the litter and told the person 
inside to own himself beaten, as he had been recog- 
nized. But the followers surrounded him and put 
him to death, the traveller being no transformed 
fox at all, but a real nobleman. Thus was the 
treacherous friend punished. — 


enone 


SUNTAUN PU, THE SIAMESE SHAKSPERE. 
(From the Siam Weekly Advertiser.) 


It is said Sunt’aun p’u has written some hundred 

pleys in one series.—Ap'atmanee is the hero. 

here was a king whose name was Z”ow Stu’at 
in the kingdom of Ratana—his queen’s name was 
Pratumakesaun. They had two sons Ap’atmanee 
and Srisuwan. It was the will of the futher that 
his two sons should govern the kingdom together 
after him. To this end he wished them to travel 
and store up wisdom. He assured them that to 
govern well they must be skilled in the learning of 
antiquity—and they must seek teachers learned in 
all they needed to know. 

The two sons made reply, that they had long 
desired what the father proposed, but had found no 
opportunity to ask permission. Now the way was 
opened they would set out immediately. The king 
expressed his approbation with endearing caresses 
and gave them preparatory instructions. 

- Rewienber the wise sayings of the ancients,” 
said he :—Do not talk too much :—Sit and rise be- 
fittingly :—Be cautious when you seek a sleeping 
place, see that no evil will come to you :—Govern 
your temper.” 

The two sons listened respectfully, took their 
leave, prepared and set out immediately. 

Ap’aimanee and his brother go forth into the world. 

They wander through woods and fields, over 
mountains and hills, enjoying the beauties of the 
scenery, and the varigated flowers, resting when 
weary under the shadow of some sheltering rock 
or spreading tree, gathering flowers and plucking 
fruit, urged by taste or appetite, and at night weary 
and footsore lie down to rest, without house or 
people to meet their wants. 

It is when darkness closes them round they think 
most of home, of the delights they have left behind 
them. Now they talk of father and mother, their 
childhood, and the old servants, who have watched 
over and served them, and so pass the lagging hours. 

At the end of fifteen days they reached a large 
town called Chonlak’arm where were two learned 
Brahmins. One taught so to whirl a wand as to 
ward off all harm—shots might fly like hailstones, 
and the skilled artist seemed invulnerable. The 
other played the flute, as Apollo did the harp, and 
accomplished wonders by its bik Their notice 
was inscribed on the walls of their academy, and 
the terms of tuition, a very large sum. 

As the two princes came into town and read the 
notices, they felt immediately, they had reached 
the object of their search. Ap’aimanee wished to 
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learn to play the flute, and his brother the use of 
the wand. “All classes and ages love music,” said 
Ap’aimanee, “and you will find safety everywhere 
with your defensive implement. But alas! we 


‘ have no money for tuition.” 


The younger brother replied, “we have no 
money, true, but we have a ring equal to the de- 
mand.” So they made their way to their teachers, 
were received, became accomplished, and returned 
to their father. But the father felt outraged that 
his sons should have gone and learned only the 
accomplishments of the dissolute, and drove them 
from home to seek their fortune as they could; and 
their adventures form the hundred plays issued 
under the name of Ap’a:manee. 
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Aeviews, 
The Mastery Series: Hebrew. By 


THOMAS PRENDERGAST, late of the Civil Service 
at Madras, etc. London: Longmans & Co. 1871. 


In our September number we drew attention to 
the new system of studying languages Nake sbeai by 
Mr. Prendergast. And bya selection of paragraphs 
from his own explanations we laid before our 
readers the leading features of his method. It is 
based upon the instinctive and natural process pur- 
sued by every person, whether child or adult, who 
learns a language independently of grammatical 
rules, and aims at guiding that habit by stringent 
regulations so as to produce an early realization of 

rogress. 
P 7e have now before us the first attempt upon an 
Oriental language. The Hebrew is chosen as a 
aac cet we may have Arabic, Persian, Sans- 
rit, Chinese, Japanese, and numerous others in due 
course. Any short and easy method with these 
would be indeed a boon to students. The difficulty 
is to make one believe that any sort of progress 
can be made in the study of a language, without 
the preliminary study of 1ts grammar, that is, the 
laws of its formation. Yet children and illiterate 

rsons, who learn languages by imitation and the 
requent repetition of words, phrases, and whole 
sentences, do this without any knowledge of gram- 
matical rules. Unlearned persons doubtless fall 
into errors and retain them, because they neglect or 
are unable to bh the study of grammar subse- 
quently, but children, whose pore of imitation 
are usually ve eat, rarely fail to copy exactly 
the language of those by whom they are in daily 
converse. 

But let us see how Mr. Prendergast deals with 
the Hebrew, the glorious language of the grand old 
nation, whose history contains the only reliable ac- 
counts of many most interesting facts for us and all 
men. Unfortunately it is, 80 to say, a dead lan- 

uage, and although it is spoken by some Jews in 
Poland and the Eastern parts of Europe, Mr. 
Prendergast must rely mainly upon the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament for his examples. The texts, 
which are made the foundation, are selected from 
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all parts of Moly Scripture. 
& specimen :— 
TEXT I. Section 1. 
How beautifal upon the mountains are 


The first we give as 


Variations, 
1]. The mountains are beautiful ! 


2. How lovely are the hills! 
3. What is upon the mountain ? 


SECTION 2. 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth 


4. Beautiful are the feet-of the bearer of good 
tidines, 

5, A messenger-is upon the-hills-of Gilgal. 

G. The feet of those who bring glad tidings are 
upon the hills. 


Section 3, 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of gvod, that 
publisheth salvation ; 


7. How excellent are the-messengers-of peace ! 

8. Peace to the good messenger who proclaimeth 
salvation on the mountains. 

9. The-feet-of messengers-of peace and pub- 
lishers-of salvation are upon the hills. 

10. The heralds-of salvation are bringing news of 
perfect peace. 


ee Sere 
TEXT I. Srctron 1. 
HIow beautiful are upon the mountains.... 
Mah navu al héharim 
“ariations. 


]. Nava héharim 
” Mah nava héharim 
3. Mah al ha-har 
SECTION 2. 
a bearer-of-yood-tidings, 
m°bhasseér 


the feet-of 
ragley 
one-that-causeth-to-hear 
miashmia 

4, Navi ravtléy hammbhassér 

o, al harey ¢ ‘algal mi‘ bhasser 

G. al héharim ragléy m*bhass*rim 

SECTION 3. 

peace; a-messenger-of good, a herald-of salvation; 
shalom mbhasseér tobh mashmia  y*shiah 


7. Mah tobhim m¢bhass*réy shalom 
8. Shalom lim'bhas.ér hattobh hammashmia 
veshidah al heharim. 


9, al héharim ragtléy m‘bhass*r¢-y shalom 
mmishiniéy y"shuah 
10. Mashmiey  y*shaih om bhass"rim shalom 


shalom 

The preface to this Ilebrew Manual contains a 
very clear exposition of the rules of the system, 
and full directions for the student. After the first 
twenty pages, the Hebrew text is introduced. The 
work was printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
which is a guarantee for its accuracy. 


OF BOOKS. 


Correspondence, &e. 


The following note, extracted from the H AS 


Ah SA Ni hon gai shi, will, I think, correct an 
error in your note prefixed to the article on page 81. 

Hideyoshi being the son of a peasant, had not a 
family name, that is, not the ordinary surname 


now used, but the great families of Minamoto , 


fg 
Taira A Fujiwara Fi [ft and Tachibana 
to one of which almost all Japancse of the upper 
classes belong (that is, those who were kugés or 
samurais). He had at first assumed the family 
name of Taira, and then that of Fujiwara. After 
he had subdued the whole of Japan, he wished to 
become Say-t-tai-shé-gun." His friend U-dai-jin” 
(office) Fujiwara (family name above referred to) 
Harusuye® (the name), told Hideyoshi‘ that by the 
tradition, none but those of Minamoto family were 
able to hold that office, but that as he was a Fuji- 
wara, he had better be a Kwang-paku’; Hideyoshi 
asked what that was, and on being told that the 
Kwang-paku was next to the emperor in rank and 
presided over all the subjects of the ein SH he 
was overjoyed; and such was the power of Hideyo- 
shi, that the nga eta of that day was forced 
to resign for him. Hideyoshi afterwards petitioned 
the emperor and obtained a new family name, that 
of Toyotomi.‘ D. Kixvcui. 

a tact 
Shanghai, November 23rd. 

I went to the North of China this summer, and 
visited Tien-tsin. I have got four fans, which were 
published soon after the massacre, giving rude views 
of the affair. They were soon suppressed by the 
authorities, and I consider myself Tacky to have 
got them. They are great curiosities. I have 
never been lucky enough to light upon any prehis- 
toric objects; there is little chance of getting any- 
thing of the kind here. I visited the other day an 
out-of-the-way place where there is a mound called 
“the hill of pots,” said to contain old pots of the 
Sung dynasty. I found no pottery, and had no 
opportunity of digging. 

here have been tremendous floods in the Tien- 
tsin region, and the winter is looked forward to 
with apprehension. The Mandarins have met the 
calamity principally by paying divine honours to 
two or three snakes, which were caught, and sup- 
posed to be visible manifestations of the genii of 
water and flood. 

I don't know whether these things get into the 
I'nglish papers—I fear not. Affairs are certainly 
in rather an alarming state just now, perhaps not 
so much for us as for the Chinese themselves. 
They seem particularly desirous of standing well 
with the English; I suspect that they have had 
their eyes opened as to what France may possibly do. 


viet Ca Pa 
‘ee Wa ae 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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CHINESE CELEBRITIES. 
Il. Fan He-chow. 
By Caries CARROLL, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consui, Foochow. 


During the reign of Keen-yen, of the Sung 
dynasty, in the year called kang-sut, (about A.D. 
1180), the neighbourhood of Keen-chow was in- 
fested with rebels. The standard of revolt had been 
raised by a man named Fan Neu-wei, who, goaded 
by famine, had collected ther as many as 
100,000 discontented souls, and placing himself at 
their head, declared himself independent of all 
authority. 

It happened that in the course of the next year 
a man of the province of Shansi, named Leu- 
chingi, received an appointment as collector of Im- 
perial duties in Foo Chow, and in the spring of the 
same year was on his way to join his post, accom- 
panied by his daughter, a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. The road lay through Keen 
Chow, and at this place iat Ratan attacked by the 
rebels, who succeeded in taking captive the young 
lady, while the father escaped their hands, Fan 
Neu-wei, the rebel chief, had amongst his ranks, a 
relative of his name, Fan He-chow, a young man 
about five and twenty years of age, who had re- 
ceived a very good education, and was looked upon 
as aman of learning. The daughter of the in- 
spector Leu fell to the lot of this He-chow, and as 
he was himself unmarried and seeing that she was 

ssessed of considerable beauty, and an agreeable 
Disaoaitiot, he determined upon making her his 
lawful wite. A fortunate day having been selected, 
He-chow assembled his relations, and having wor- 
shipped his ancestors and gone through the 
ceremonies, he took her home to be the head of his 
household. 

In the winter of this year the court issued orders 
for a general, whose name was Han Kean-wang, to 
proceed with a large army and repress the malcon- 
tents. On this’ beconding known in Keen Yen, 
He-chow’s wife said to him, “ From olden times it 
has been said, ‘a virtuous woman never serves two 
husbands,’ and as you have married me in a lawful 
manner, I of course belong to your family. This 
solitary city must of necessity fall before the 
strength of the invading army, you are of the 
family of the rebel chief, and how can you hope to 


escape; I who have been to you a wife, cannot and © 


will not live to see my husband’s death.” Sayin 

these words, she drew a knife from her bosom, an 

would have killed herself on the spot had she not 
been seid a by her husband, who exclaimed: 
“‘Though I have been led by my destiny to rank 
among rebels, such was never the bent of my own 
wishes, but I have been without means of avoiding 
my fate. There are you must remember other 
punishments besides death ; you are the daughter 
of an officer captured by rebels, and forced into 
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our present condition, truly a pitiable misfortune ; 

ut the officers under the general coming against 
us are all northern men, and since you aa come 
from the same part of the empire, you can easily 
speak to them and engage their good services, and 
in that case bone and flesh may in the turnings and 
windings of this life again meet, which would truly 
be asa return from death to life.” ‘To the end of 
this life,” answered his wife, “I will never again 
perform the oat ceremony. But I fear bei 
captured by the soldiers of the enemy; I swear I wi 
not be again ri ein one can but die once, and I 
would sooner kill myself.” 


He-chow answered: “Should I be the one in ten 
thousand to escape from death from the carnage, 
that I may respond to the words you have now 
spoken from your heart, I also swear that my whole 
life I will live alone.” 


Now formerly the inspector Leu had been closely 
connected by friendship with the general Han Kean- 
wang, and he (the general) having been at Foochow 
had recommended Leu for promotion to the post of 
Controller-General, and they now proceeded toge- 
ther to fight the rebels at Keen-chow. In a little 
more than ten days the city fell into their hands, 
and what became of Fan He-chow no one knew. 
His wife, however, seeing the soldiery acting with 
unbridled license, hastened to a house which had 
been deserted and there attempted to commit 
suicide by hanging herself. 

Inspector Leu being on a tour of sg ction in 
the captured city, happened to enter the house, and 
seeing her suspended gave orders to have her cut 
down, and on looking at her face he discovered, 
much to his astonishment, that it was his lost 
daughter. After some little trouble and time she 
was restored to consciousness, and related to her 
futher the history of her adventures among the 
rebels, at one time giving way to her grief, and at 
another carried away by the excess of her joy. 

When the affair was finished, and the city was 
handed over to the proper authorities, inspector 
Leu returned with the general to enjoy the quietude 
of office. 

Not long after, Leu urged his daughter to marry 
again, but she resolutely refused. This led to some 

words from her father: in which he accused 
her of ae after her rebel connections, 
‘Though my noble husband,” answered his daugh- 
ter, “ was called a rebel, yet he was only forced to 
join the band by his relatives, and he had no alter- 
native but to follow them, and even then he was 
constantly employed in oe magnanimous 
actions amongst them. Indeed,” she added, “if 
there be such a power as providence, I feel sure 
that that mun cannot have been permitted to'die.” 
Moreover, from this day I shall be contented with 
the pleasure of waiting on my parents, and studying 
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to practice virtue at home. Why need I marry ?” 
Here the subject was dropped. 

In a year or so inspector Jeu was appointed mili- 
tary commander of a district called Fungchow, and 
one day a Mandarin was sent to him on some busi- 
ness or other from Kwangchow; the name of this 
envoy was Ifo Chéng-sin, Leu detaincd him to par- 
take of some refreshment, and he then returned. 
After his departure Leu’s daughter enquired of him: 
‘Who was the guest whom you detained here this 
morning.” “An envoy from Kwangchow,” was the 
reply.” “Tis a and speech,” rejoined his 
daughter, “ much reseinbled that of Fan He-chow 
of Keen-chow.” “Do not talk such nonsense,” 
answered her father, laughing, “his name is Ho, 
and he has not the least connection with your Fan 
family.” His daughter held her tongue and an- 
swered nothing. 

About six months afterward, Ho Chéng-sin hav- 
ing official business, again waited on inspector Leu 
at his residence, and this time the inspector invited 
him to stay and take dinner with him, and his 
daughter taking advantage of this circumstance, 
obtained a good view of him from an adjoining 
chamber, and at once recognized him as being her 
husband He-chow, and managed to send a message 
secretly to that effect to her father. 

Now the wine-cup having been passed between 
them, the two men had become tolerably intimate, 
and the inspector felt no difficulty in asking He- 
chow of his native place, his family, and his station 
in life. Ho, looking rather confused, answered: ‘I 
am a native of Keen-chow, and to tell you the 
truth my name is not ‘really Ho, but Fan, but one 
of my relations, Fan Neu-wei, became implicated 
with the rebels of those parts, and was made their 
chief, and I was unavoidably drawn in with him 
to the rebel ranks, and when an army was sent 
from the capital with orders to exterminate them, 
fearing lest I should be killed merely because I 
bore the same name as the chief, I changed my 
surname and availed myself of the invitation to 
quarter, which was issued by the Imperial general, 
and took refuge under a yellow flag which was 
hoisted for that purpose, thus giving myself up as 
& prisoner; and afterwards I was sent to serve 
under the general Yo. This was at the time of the 
Great Lake pirate Yang Yaou, and because I was 
an inhabitant of the southern provinces, and conse- 
quently accustomed to water, I was in the van of 
every envagement, and exerted myself in no small 
degree. The general in command being informed 
thereof, on the conclusion of the campaign memo- 
ralized the authorities on my behalf, and I was 

romoted to the rank of officer. The firat post I 

eld was that of military magistrate in a small dis- 
trict called Ho-chow, and soon afterwards 1 was 
st Haass inspector of Hoh-chow, but as this last 
place was exceedingly distant I declined the promo- 
tion, and only received this inferior appointment in 
Kwangchow.” “I ee vou are married,” said 
the inspector, “‘might I ask the family name of your 
excellent lady, and whether she is your first or 
second wife.” “Whilst I was among the rebels,” 
answered Fan, with tears in his eyes, “‘ we captured 
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the daughter of an officer, and as she fell to my 
share I married her. But in the winter of the 
same year, the city being taken by Imperial troops, 
husband and wife were forced to separate and flee 
for their lives; we had however, previously made 
& mutual agreement that should either of us be so 
fortunate as to escape with our lives we would 
never contract another marriage. I afterwards 
found in Linchow my aged mother, and we have 
since lived together with but a single servant to 
wait upon us, I for my part having kept my promise 
to my wife.” Here his emotion was so great that 
he was unable to articulate, and the tears coursed 
each other down his face. The inspector Leu was 
also so much moved that he was unable to keep 
from weeping, but to put an end to his troubles he 
led He-chow into the inner apartments, and there 
restored to him his wife. 

The happiness of the meeting we cannot describe, 
but will pass it over: and it only remains for us to 
say that the inspector detained his newly found 
son-in-law for some days, and then, their official 
business being completed, He-chow returned with 
his wife to Kwangchow. In the course of a year, 
Leu’s term of office having expired, he made a 
round to Kwangchow on his way to the capital, and 
waited till such time as He-chow’s term should also 
be completed, when they both went to the metro- 
polis together, and Leu obtained his appointment of 
civil magistrate of the district of Chowling; Fan 
He-chow being made inspector of customs in the 
same place. 


——__- 0 ———— 


THE ORIGINES OF THE MANCHUS. 
Continued from page 76. 


The fifteen provinces of China had now submitted, 
the kingdoms of Corea, Tungking, and Cochin-China 
were tributary, and the position of the Manchus 
was well established. Concurrently with their rise 
had risen a power in North-western ee ees 
which threatened to rival those of Zenghiz Khan 
and Timur, and which now attracted the attention 
of K’anghi. We refer to the empire of Soongaria. 
Its rise will be detailed in a subsequent paper. 
Ilere it will suffice to briefly mention the facts 
which brought K’anghi into conflict with it. 

The chie qrhiges elill and prowess first made the 
Soongars formidable was called Galdan, or Kaldan. 
The Mongols when driven from China had drifted 
into two great divisions. Probably these divisions 
were of very old date; the western division known 
as the Ocelot, Eleuth, or Kalmucks; the eastern as 
the Khalkas. The latter had assisted the Manchus 
in their invasion of China, and acknowledged their 
supremacy; the former were independent. Galdan, 
their Kontaish or sovereign, was a man of won- 
derful enterprize and skill; he united all the inde- 
pendent tribes of Western Mongolia under his banner 
and overran Little Bukharia and annexed it. He 
now declared uncompromising war against all the 
Mongol tribes who acknowledged the supremacy of 
China. Free from all beliefs and prejudices he 
made professions of Islamism, to reconcile his Mus- 
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alman subjects; and declared himself the protector 
of the Dalai Lama, to disconcert the Buddhists of 
Tartary. Thibet, Samarkand, Bokhara, the Buriats, 
Yarkand, Kashgar, Turfan, and Khamil, acknow- 
ma his ae dara 

he threatened Khalkas appealed to K’anghi, 
who readily came to the rescue, and it was quite 
time he should, for Galdan proclaimed his intention 
to re-conquer the empire of his ancestor Zenghiz 
Khan, and the frontier of the empire was overrun 
by fugitives, merchants, broken and defeated tribes, 
etc. “Phe emperor first healed the differences of the 
Khalkas, and united them in a confederacy against 
Galdan, but the latter overran a great portion of 
their country, burnt the images of Buddha, and 
the temples. The emperor immediately ordered the 
Mongols of the forty-nine banners, the Onguts, 
Barin, Kesikten, Kartain, etc., to march; he also 


ordered two Chinese armies, under his brother and 


Chang-ming, to assist them. Under pretext of 
assing the summer heats in a cool country, but 
really to be close at hand, he took up his residence 
in Tartary. The first campaign, which lasted till 
1690, was indecisive, and ended by the nominal 
submission of Galdan. But the emperor was deter- 
mined to effectually crush Galdan. The account 
of the campaign has been preserved to us in the 
relation of Father Gerbillon. Having pee & Visit 
of state to the tombs of his ancestors, he marched 
two armies, one under Fe-yau-ko, the other under 
his immediate command. The Mandarins tried 
hard to dissuade him from the enterprize; their 
policy was always vacillating, but it had no effect 
on the emperor. He advanced to the Kerulan and 
received the submission of several chiefs, vassals of 
Galdan. Galdan himself retired towards the west, 
where the emperor did not think it prudent to 
follow him. The following year he again advanced 
by a more direct route, through the country of the 
Ordos, but at the Hwangho he was met by the am- 
bassadors of Guldan. ‘The a demanded an 
unconditional surrender, and that Galdan should 
come in person, and he fixed a date for the meeting. 
The latter was deserted by nearly all his followers, 
and the Chinese armies were prepared to eviscerate 
his dominions, when he opportunely died, 1698. 
The emperor returned home, and left to his 
general the duty of subjecting the country. They 
overran all Tartary. The Khirghiz Kazaks acknow- 
ledged his supremacy, and the Thibetan Lamas 
accepted his arbitration in their disputes. K’anghi 
had been equally successful on his northern frontier. 
The Russians, impatient of their narrow hunting 
quarters, had made large encroachments on the 
Amur country; the Chinese, after making vain 
remonstrances, drove them out of this territory, and 
gained by the peace of Nerchinsk a very marked 
success. 
The missionaries at this period take up many 
s of their narrative with the quarrel between 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans, as to the amount 
of strict principle that might be sacrificed for the 
purpose of making converts; one section, the for- 
mer, were content if the Chinese agreed to pay to 


Christ the reverence they paid to Confucius, the 
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other insisted that nothing short of the highest 
form of worship and adoration could be allowed ; 
the quarrel was long, and agitated Europe as well 
as China, it is told in detail by Plath. These 
quarrels were probably of slight interest to the 
emperor, who saw in the missionaries only able 
astronomers and scientific men, and on the 22nd 
of March, 1692, he issued his celebrated edict about 
the Christians, the most clement and generous that 
was ever issued in China. The emperor next em- 
ployed the missionaries in a great geographical 
work; the survey of the empire, including the 
recently subjected Mongolia. They successfully 
completed it in eight years, and it remains a won- 
derful monument of skill and perseverance. 

In 1709, when the emperor was growing old, he 
was troubled with domestic intrigues. The succes- 
sion to the throne in China has never been settled 
in the eldest son, the emperor chooses the one 
among his children whom he deems fittest to suc- 
ceed him. In the present case he chose his fourth 
son, and the eldest son, with many grandees and 
lamas, caused a disturbance, which ended by the 
chief delinquent being imprisoned for life. In 
1722, K'anghi, on his return from his annual jour- 
ney beyond the Great Wall to pass the summer 
heats, caught cold and died, after a reign of slxty- 
one years, which is rightly esteemed by the Chinese 
as one of the most glorious epochs of their history. 
Literature especially flourished during his reign, and 
the long continued friendship between himself and 
the European missionaries led to the introduction 
into China of many Western ideas and improve- 
ments. The more important books published in his 
reign are detailed by Plath, to whom I refer the 
enquirer. 

‘anghi was succeeded by his fourth son, gene- 
rally known as Yung-ching. His reign lasted from 
1723 to 1736, and was not very eventful; the earlier 
pe of it was taken up by his quarrels with his 

rothers and relations, who are always turbulent 
and rebellious where the succession is not fixed. 
He is said to have put away half-a-dozen of his 
brothers. Another event which is dilated upon in 
the scant records of his reign, was his quarrel with 
and banishment of the missionaries, who had an- 
arently been mixed up in some of the domestic 
intrigues. A third event was the treaty made in 
1727 with the Russians; the terms were arranged 
at a congress held where the river Boura falls into 
the Selenga, at this congres the limits of China 
and Russia along the Mon,olian frontier were settled. 
Three frontier towns, namely, Kiakhta, Nertshinsk, 
and a third town on the Selenga, were fixed upon 
as the sole markets where trade between the two 
countries could be carried on, and the Russians 
stipulated for the privilege of having a church 
with four priests at Peking, and also for Russian 
students who might learn Chinese and Manchu. 
Yung-ching died in 1735, and was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son Kau-tsung, known in Fu- 
rope as the renowned K’ien-lung, who was then 
about twenty-six years old. He had been kept in 
comparative seclusion by his father, and on his ac- 
cession he appointed four regents to control matters 
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until he should gain experience; he then set at 
liberty those of his uncles and cousins who had been 
confined by his father. The regents meanwhile con- 
tinued the policy of persecuting the Christians. 

In 1755 the almucks, who since the defeat of 
Galdan had been engaged in domestic disputes, 
began to be again formidable, and at the request of 
some fugitive Kalmucks the emperor determined to 
interfere. There were then two rivals who strug- 
gled for op teres in Western Tartary, Amursana 
and Daividji; the Imperial troops put Amursana 
on the throne but preserved the life of Daividji 
with the intention of playing him off against the 
other if occasion should arise. Amursana grew 
jealous and raised a rebellion in 1755. The Chinese 

ndees as usual wished to restrain the emperor 

om the difficult campaign, but he ordered his 
armies to march to the furthest limits of the dis- 
turbed districts; they did so, but Amursana escaped 
and the Imperial troops were partially betrayed by 
the Kazaks. The emperor would now have aban- 
doned the campaign but for the vigour of two of 
his generals, Chau-hoei and Fonte, one a Chinese 
the other a Manchu, who speedily changed the as- 

ct of affairs. The Kalmucks were everywhere 
vofeated, Amursana fled as a fugitive to Siberia, 
where he became shortly afterwards a victim to the 
small-pox. The dead body was produced by the 
Russian authorities and shewn to the Manchus. 
' The Kalmucks were everywhere thoroughly 
crushed, large bodies of the common bulk were 
transported into other districts. Those chiefs who 
had sworn allegiance to him were removed to Pe- 
king and punished, while he appointed governors 
over the conquered districts, whom he made his 
hereditary vassals. With the fall of the Kalmucks 
K’ien-lung also acquired supremacy in the various 
Turkish communities of Eastern Purkintan which 
had been subject to them. The Turks of Kash- 

r, of Aksu, and of Yarkand, as well as the more 

‘astern Kazaks, passed under Manchu dominion. 
The sultan of Badal bshan was forced to give u 
the fugitive chiefs of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
and thus, as Rémusat says, the Chinese empire 
reached once more the limits it had touched during 
the dynasty of the Han, and stretched from the 
frontiers of Persia to the Eastern Sea. In 1760 
the emperor having liberallv rewarded his generals, 
returned in triumph. In 1767 K’ien-lung performed 
the religious ceremony of tilling the earth in person. 
In 1768 he had a war with Ava. 

In 1770 occurred the celebrated {ht of the Tor- 
guts, of which the Manchus are so'proud; escaping 
from the encroaching power of Russia to the num- 
ber of 70,000 men, they marched with their wives 
and flocks from Astrakhan to the banks of the Ili, 
and voluntarily placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Ismperor. They lost a great number on 
the way, but 50,000 men or about 300,000 souls are 
said to have arrived in safety. The following year 
30,000 families, consisting of Torguts, pee 
followed their example. The account of the Tor- 
gut emigration, written by the emperor, was en- 

ved on stone and one copy was erected at Ili. 

n 1775 the Miau-tze, a primitive race of barbarous 
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tribes, probably of Thibetan origin, who lived in 
the forests and mountains of Sz-chuan, were 
cruelly exterminated by order of the emperor, their 
chiefs were taken to Peking, decapitated, and their 
heads exposed in cages. In 1777 Khian-lung lost 
his mother, his eldest son, aged forty, and his first 
minister. He had some time before reduced Thibet 
to subjection, and made constant use of the Lamas 
for controlling his turbulent subjects in Tartary. 
His great ambition had been to rival the pa a 
of his grandfather. He was of very robust health, 
and at the age of eighty rose at midnight in the 
most rigorous weather to give audiences, and to 
work with his ministers. On the eighth of Febru- 
ary 1796, having completed the length of time 
which his grandfather had reigned, he abdicated in 
favour of his son, known in kurope by his title of 
Kia K'ing; he died three years after, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. His reign was the most glorious 
of any in the Manchu dynasty. He repressed tur- 
bulence with great severity. His published works 
were on a large scale and most ably conducted; five 
times during his reign did he remit the taxes in 
money, and three times those in kind. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch both sent him embassies. He was 
attached to literature, caused transiations of the 
chief Chinese classics to be made into his mother 
tongue—the Manchu. 

With K’ien-lung the Manchu dynasty reached 
the limits of its grandeur and power. ose who 
would follow its further fortunes, or examine it more 
in detail, may do so in the works of Plath, Rémusat, 
and the missionary travellers. It will suffice to say 
that since the reign of K’ien-lung, the emperors 
have gradually lost the typical energy of their race 
and have become almost roi fainéants. Every year 
it was the custom of the older emperors to have a 
grand hunting expedition into Tartary, as much to 
recruit the courage and endurance of their soldiers 
by some discipline of the desert, as for purposes of 
sport. This custom fell into disuse as the emperors 
succumbed to the enervating temptations of Chi- 
nese lux The soldiers have lost many of their 
martial habits, and the Chinese hold on the frontier 
tribes has been retained chiefly by diplomatic means, 
among which, intrigues with the Grand Lama of 
Thibet have had no small influence. The whole 
process was well described by the Abbé Huc in his 
travels. But the limits of unsupported diplomacy 
are no less narrow in the desert than in the more 
civilized areas, and within the last few years we 
have seen the Turkish Muhamadans of the so-called 
Chinese Turkestan (very probably with the conni- 
vance and assistance of Russia) throwing off their 
dependence and arousing a rebellious spirit in 
several of the western provinces of China, where 
Islamism has of late recruited itself very strongly. 
In another direction Russia has encroached on the 
old cradle land of the race ; she now claims all the 
coast of Manchuria and the country north of the 
Amur and east of the Usuri. Nor is this all, the 
Chinese, if they cannot escape the taunt of having 
ever been the ready slaves of all their barbarous 
neighbours, can at least claim the questionable 
revenge of having demoralized and assimilated all 
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their conquerors, and in the case of the Manchus, 
having nearly extinguished them. Manchus in 
name only, the greater portion of the soldiers that 

ison Nosthern China have long ago forgotten 
the most marked of their idiosyncracies, namely, 
their aguas fr they have copied the habits of their 
subjects, and if their be room for cyincism among 
the many accomplishments of the submissive Man- 
darins, it must be exercised to some p when 
they pay their slavish flattery to their Tartar mas- 
ters. Philosophy may find food enough for regret 
also in dealing with the melancholy history of the 
inevitable absorption of everything vigorous, indi- 
vidual and original, in the life of Eastern Asia by 
these prolific deadening monotonous Chinese Philis- 
tines. 

H. Wf. Howorru. 


—_—0-_-_—~ 


THE CASKET OF GEMS 
Continued from page 92. 


It was already the fourth watch: Too-shih-nea 
arose, trimmed a lamp, combed, washed, and sai 
“To-day’s dress, which is to meet the new and 
leave the old, should be more than ordinary.” After 
that she gnointed, painted, and perfumed herself, 
and carefully bedecked herself with all her trinkets, 
while her artificial flowers and embroidered sleeves 
were excessively elegant. The breath of her frag- 
rance floated about her, while her splendour dazzled 
beholders. When her adornment was complete 
daylight had appeared. Sun-foo sent a servant lad 
to the prow of the boat to wait for news. Too- 
shih-neang appeared rather gay and pleased, and 
urged Le-kea to return an answer directly to make 
haste and weigh out the money. He himself went 
into Sun-foo’s boat and returned him an answer 
that he agreed to his a anes “Tt is easy,” replied 
Sun-foo, “to weigh the money, but I ought to have 
the lady’s person in pledge.” Le-kea then returned 
to Too-shih-neang: she pointed to the gold-striped 
casket, and said, “‘ May I be allowed to carry this.” 
Sun-foo was highly pleased, took out a thousand 
ounces of silver and gave them Le-kea in the boat; 
Too-shih-neang took care that they were correct as 
to colour and amount—not a particle wanting! 
With one hand she laid hold of the side of the boat 
and with the other beckoned to Sun-foo. When he 
gave a glance at her, his soul left his bones. She 
opened her vermillion lips and white teeth, and said: 
‘“May I just now for a moment open the chest ; 
there is inside Le-kea’s passport, and it should be 
carefully restored to him.” 

Perceiving that she was a fish already in a jar, 
Sun-foo commanded a servant lad to give her the 
casket, and lay it quietly down at the prow of the 
boat. Too-shih-neang took a key and opened the 
lock; inside there were several moveable boxes; 
she asked Le-kea to lift up the first layer and look. 
He beheld splendid feathers, brilliant pendants, 
hair-pins of the gem yaou, and valuable ear-rings, 

ked in the middle, worth some hundred ounces. 
Moo-iilenoane took and cast them into the river. 
She again commanded the young gentleman to 
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raise a basket—in it was a jade flute, and a gold pipe 
—and he afterwards raised another basket, which 
was completely full of trinkets, of old gems, and 
purple gold, worth some thousand ounces. Too-shih- 
neang threw them all into the river. The persons 
in the boats and on the banks looked ‘ like walls,’ 
and said altogether: “Oh, deplorable! deplorable !” 
and did not know why it was done. She again 
lifted up another basket; in it there was a casket, 
and opening it to lovk, there were inside, pearls, 
called ‘night splendours,’ still more valuable, and 
you would deem their grandmothers were cat’s 
eyes; all extraordinarily valuable, such as eyes have 
not beheld,and the sum of whose value can not be 
estimated. The men halloed out together with a 
confused shout like thunder. Too-shih-neang de- 
sired to throw these also into the river. Le-kea 
out of his senses, and greatly ashamed, embraced 
her and wept deeply. Sun-foo also came to exhort 
her to desist. She pushed the first aside, and look- 
a at the other, upbraided him, saying: “I have 
endured dangers and difficulties with Le-kea; it 
was not to arrive here. By means of your 
villainous and debauched ideas and your crafty dis- 
courses, you have in one morning rent the cause of 
my husband’s marriage, and destroyed his affection 
—you are my enemy. I die; but know that there 
will be a retributing providence. Moreover, it is 
in vain you think on the delights of any intercourse.” 
Again she addressed Le-kea: “That which I had 
rivily for some years saved from my gay course of 
fe, was in reality intended for the plan of the re- 
mainder of my life, having myself met a hus- 
band who had sworn by the mountains and seas 
that till white hairs we should not part. Before I 
had started from the precincts of the court I falsely 
induced the sisters to bestow upon us these valuable 
articles locked up in the casket, not worth less than 
ten thousand ounces of silver, who either to colour 
and dress your return to your father or to compas- 
sionate my having the idea of taking a helpmate 
and obtaining a support—giving myself up without 
a murmur till the end of my life. 0 could ima- 
oe that your faith was not deep—that in a cursory 
eliberation, and on an interview in the midst of 
the road, you would reject and desert my sincere 
heart. To-day, I thought proper before the eyes of 
the many, to open the chest and show these things, 
in order to let you know that a thousand pieces of 
silver secreted in my chest was an affair of no 
difficulty. Having in my chest jewels, and feeling 
indignant that in your eyes I have no value, my 
destiny not being long-lived and my sands bei 
exhausted, I have scattered them away. Now 
you who have ears and eyes can bear me witness 
that I have not turned my back upon you, but you 
have on me.” 
The multitude collected to look at them; all 


. wept, and abused Le-kea’s desertion and unlucky 


lot. He, by turns ashamed and grieved, repenting 
and weeping, desired to obtain pardon of Too-shih- 
neang. She raised the casket in her arms and 
flung herself with a leap into the centre of the 
river. The multitude hastily called out to rescue 
her, but only saw a vapour clouding the centre of 
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the river and the waves boiling with foam; there 
was neither trace nor shadow of her. It was pitiful 
that a renowned lady, lovely as a gem or as a Hower 
should in a morning be buried in the bellies of the 
river-fishes. 

Her three lives had zane deep, and returned to 

their watery district ; 
Her seven sone had eternally entered on their shadowy 


The persons who happened at the time to be 
looking on gnashed their teeth and strove to seize 
and beat Le-kea and Sun-foo. Being agitated 
the two did not stand idle with their hands and 
feet, but hastily ordered the boats to proceed, and 
went different roads. When Le-kea was in his boat 
and saw the money, he kept thinking of her, and 
till the end of days was ashamed of it. Ifis re- 
pentance and melancholy was at last converted into 
madness, which remained incurable for life; while 
Sunfoo, from the shock received that day, kept his 
bed with illness for a month and more, and till the 
end of the day saw paces paarsarienn: try his side up- 
braiding him and then departing this life; making 
the retribution of being in the river. 

Now when Lew-yu-chun had sat the examination 
and was returning home clothed, he stopped his 
boat at Kwa-poo, and while washing his face over 
the river, let fall a brass basin into the water. He 
told some fishermen to dive for it, and the diver 
having risen, brought up with him a little casket. 
When Lew-yu-chun opened it to look inside, it was 
full of bright pearls and extraordinary valuable 
and priceless jewels; he handsomely rewarded the 


*Two passages from the Teen yin suh kin ping met 
or continuations of the novel Kin ping mei illustrate 
this idea. The author of the continuation is a Bud- 
dhist writer ; in the first passage he says, ‘‘ Originally 
in the human body there are three souls, and seven 
spirits. Before birth they are the three gates and 
seven feelings, dispersed, they become senseless wan- 
dering devils, whose case is made of empty air, until 
the spirit is dispersed and the body destroyed. These 
three souls then become three demons, one at the Yin 
sze (or officer of the Yin, ‘shades, or hell’) is eee 
another returns to lite in the world, there still remains 
one which guards the corpse in the tomb, and taking 
water and rising to the wind does not put off its intimate 
connection. Its feeling is constant and unchangeable. 
Hence virtuous men in their lifetime, who refine the 
soul and spirit, will at a proper time, at the end of 
their mortal life, change into genii or become Bud- 
dhas.” Again in chap. xlix, p. 2, ‘‘ Originally men 
have three souls, water flowers; one is in the Yang 
principle, follows the body and is satiated, the other 
is in the Yin principle, and is a starved devil, another 
was in Semunking’s tomb, rising to the wind and 
stretching to drink water.” 


In the Ta ao He ii Pei wan yun foo, 16th 


keuen, 110 sub voce tseuen—description of the Jt re 


kew tseuen—there is the oe description, the 
Keang foo or River odes say, ‘‘ The burning coal again 

lows. and its breath illumimes the nine fountains.” 
a in, the ode of bidding farewell to dwelling in the 
Li yun hills, ‘‘ Nine fountains divide the streams, 
five valleys render different the peaks.” These may 
not refer to the abode of departed spirits. 
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fisherman, and kept it at his bed’s head to delight 
in it. That night, in a dream, he beheld in the 
river a lady coming out of the cold waves. He 
looked at her. It was Too-shih-neang. Approach- 
ing him, she wished him all happiness, and com- 
municated to him the unhappy circumstances caused 
by Le-kea; she then said, he ing upon a former 
occasion received your generosity by means of the 
assistance of the hundred and fifty ounces of silver, 
my intention after I had left you, was to delicately 
reward you, having no idea that this affair would 
have an unaccomplished beginning. Certainly 
having cherished excessive feeling, the sorrow is 
not yet forgotten; and in the morning I took the 
casket and gave it the fisherman to present to you 
in order to shew you a little attention—after this 
you will see me no more.” Whaen she had ended 
speaking, he abruptly awoke, and was then aware 
that she had died, and grieved at her involved days. 
Posterity in animadversion upon this affair con- 
siders that Sun-foo by his scheme to get possession 
of this beauty, and lightly throwing away a thou- 
sand ounces of silver, was decidedly not a worthy 
scholar; that Le-kea not recognising I'oo-shih-neang 
but being in a moment grieved at heart, was a 
distracted and stupid fellow, not worth talking 
about—only how came Too-shih-neang, a lady 
eminent for all ages of antiquity, to be unable to 
select a good partner, but striding on the phoenix of 
the Tsin-low,*to make such an error in her knowledge 
of Le-kea as to throw away the bright pearl and 
the lovely gem on a blind man, and c a alfec- 
tion into enmity, converted the feeling of the moet 
excessive love into throwing herself into the water. 
It is deeply to be commiserated ; an ode of poetry 
says :— 
If you don’t understand the gay world, don't falsely 
talk about it. 
It is nothing more than passion that wastes man's 
strength. 

If you take affection as a clue, you will be able to com- 
Be Prelled to hk the 1d, will 
i ed to take part in wor. u Wi 

indeed not be aihare ed. ad = 
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NOTES and ERRATA to “THE CASKET OF GEMS.” 

Note to “Chung-kwei,” page 71, line 1 :— 

The meaning here is that Too-shih-neang should 
let in an old suiter to drive out the young one, Le-kea 

In the times of Woo-tih of the T'ang dynasty, 
A.D. 631, a person who ought to have been promoted, 
not doing so died by his own hand. One of the 
subsequent emperors saw in a morning dream a 

*The phenix of the T'sin-low or ‘ Apartment of the 
Tsin dynasty, alludes to Lung-yuh, who was inetructed 
by Seaou-sze, who could imitate on the flute the notes 
of the Fung or ‘phenix.’ Muh-kung, of the Tsin 
dynasty, took Lung-yuh for his wife and had her 
instructed by Seaou-sze on the flute, and built for her 
the Fung-low or ‘phoenix apartments.’ Her eee 
ance on the flute enticed the phoenix, with which she 
fled away. See the Yuen keen chae pih mei sin yung 
tung foo, 28th plate: Goncalvez’s North China, p. 380, 
No. 162, and pp. 416, 417; Chinese and Japanese 
Repository, ii. p. 88. 
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little devil who had stolen a jade flute playing on 
it, suddenly a big devil, with a broken cap, blue 
om te horn girdle, seized hold of the little devil, 
plucked out his eyes and swallowed them. Upon 
Inquiring, the answer was, “I am Chung-kwei, 
doctor of Tung-nan, who ought to have been pro- 
moted but was not so, and I killed myself; let a 
decree be issued to make a pattern coat and girdle 
in order to avoid injury to the empire.” Woo, the 
Taouist, made one exactly like that seen in the 
dream. Shang yew luh, by Liau-yung-lien, first 
keuen, p. 20. 


Note to “The Blush of the Young Peach,” p. 89, 
1, 23, second column :— 


This is the name of one of the tunes of the songs 
of the plays of the Yuen jin wh chung keuh. It is 
described in the preface as placid and slightly 
mournful. The name of this play does not occur 
in the ‘Hundred Plays’ of Wien above cited, 
although a similar incident does in two plays, 
but not with the same name. 


Note to “The Plum Flower,” page 90, 1. 22:— 

The poem of ‘‘the plum flower” mei hwa of Kaou 
the hid sze, is to be found in the Encyclopedia Yuen 
keen luy han, published in 1810, 400th keuen, p. 14. 
It is there called ‘‘the Poem of the Plum Flower of 
ey AY Kaou k’e. Kaou seems to have lived in the 
days of Hung-woo, of the Ming dynasty, a.n. 1368-97 ; 
he was beheaded for satirical verses and other faults 
in his thirty-ninth year. See Ming heen lie neu she 
sing poo, 67th keuen, p. 14. 


On page 69, line 19, second column, for Y ung-leih 
read ung-lo. 


On page 88, 1. 286, for Seay-yud-keang read Seay- 
yué-lang. 
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ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HIMALAYA. 
; Continued from page 98. 

If my main assumption be valid, it will be easily 
worked out by abler hands and better furnished 
ones than mine: wherefore the following more 
detailed expositions will be chiefly contined to the 
three at central basins of the Karnili, the 
Gandak, and the Cosi. In the first of these basins 
we have (successively from west to east) the Sirju 
the Gori, the ]<éli, the Swéti-ganga, the Karnéli 
proper, the Bhéri, and the Jhingrak or Répti.* 
And it is certain that, whereas these streams drain 
the whole alpine valley of the Karnéli, so their 
most westerly source and course is confined on the 
west by the Nanda-dévi peak, as their most sasterly 
is limited on the east by that of Dhoula-giri. These 
rivers do not wholly unite within the hills, though 





* This identification is probably erroneous, though 
adopted by Buchanan. The Jhingrak with a higher 
source is turned into the Karnali by the Dhoula-giri 
ridge; the Pomme Riputi is not so influenced, 
owing to its lower source, and hence has an indepen- 
dent course through the plains to the Ganges, like the 
Gumti, etc., as enumerated in the sequel. 
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their tendency to union is so decided, that they are 
known by one name, even in the plrina, where their 
collective appellation is Sarju or Kali or Ghdogre. 
In the hills the whole of them are universally de- 
nominated by the collective name of Karnali (cor- 
rupted by Rennell and his followers into Kenér). 
Karnéli is the proper name of this noble river, the 
Karnéli branch being by far the largest, the central, 
and most remote of origin. It rises in Tibet, not 
far from one of the sources of the Sutlej, and has 
8 considerable Trans-Himalayan course to the west- 
ward of the Taklakhar pass, where it quits Tibet. 
No natural district can be more distinct than the 
alpine basin of the Karnfli, as above defined. It 
includes the political divisions of Kéli-Kimaun, 
belonging to Britain, and of the Baisi, or twenty-two 
Réjes of Népél, with Yumila or Juimla, Doti, and 

yin. In the second basin, or that of the Gan- 
dak, we have, successively from the west, as before, 
the Barigir, the Narivani, the Swéti-gandaki, the 
Marsyangdi, the Daramdi, the Gandi, and the Trisul. 
These are the “Sapt Gandaki” or seven Gandaks 
of the Népalese, and they unite on the plainward 
verge of the mountains at Tirbéni above Saran. 
They drain the whole hills between Dhoula-giri 
and Gosain-than, the Berigér, and one head of the 
Nérdyani, rising from the former barrier, and the 
Trisul, with every drop of water supplied by its 
affluents from the latter. Nor dves a single stream- 
let of the Trisul arise east of the peak of Gosain- — 
than, nor one driblet of the Berigaér deduce itself 
from the westward of Dhoula-giri. We have thus 
in the alpine basin of the Gandak another admira- 
bly defined natural division comprised within two 
great proximate Himalayan peaks. This division 
1s named, vernacularly, the Sapt Gandaki. It in- 
cludes the old Choubisi or trenty-four Ra&jes, and 


_ belongs to the modern neon of Népél. 


Our third sample of a Himéflayan natural pro- 
vince, conterminous with the utmost spread of the 
feeders of a large river, and bounded on either hand 
by a prime snowy peak, is the basin of the Cosi, 
which, like the Gandak, has seven principal feeders 
These are as follows:—the Milamchi, the Bhotia 
Cosi, the Témba Cési, the Likhu, the Dud Cési, the 
Arun, and the Tamér.* Of these, the Milamchi, 
rising from Gosain-thén, is the most westerly, and 
the Tamér, rising from Kangchan, is the most 
easterly feeder.t And those two great peaks, with 
the pre-eminent ridges they send forth southwards, 
include every drop of water that reaches the great 
Cosi of the plains through its seven alpine branches. 
All these branches, as in the case of the Gandak, - 
unite ie Vartha Keshétra above Nathpur) within 
the hills, so that the unity of this alpine basin also 
is as clear, as are its limitarv peaks and its extent. 

The alpine basin of the Cosi is denominated by 
the Népdlese the Sapt Cousika, or country of the 

*Tamér, Hindi equivalent to Tamvar, Sanskrit. So 
Dhoula-giri for Dhawala-giri, and Jamnoutri for Jam- 
navatari. I have throughout adopted the vernacular 
forms of words as being more familiar and quite as 


correct. 
+See J. A. S. No. 189. Route from Kathmandu to 
Darjeeling. 
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seven Cosis. It comprises the old Rajes of the 
Kirantis,* Limbus, and Kéla Makwanis, and is in- 
cluded, like the two prior basins, in the modern 
sar Nees of Népél. . 

he country drained by the above three rivers 
(Karnali, Gandak, and Cosf) includes the whole of 
Népal and the proximate part of Kiimaun, or, in 
other words, 800 miles of the central and most 
characteriatic portion of the Himalaya. Wherefore 
it is legitimately presumable that, whatever is true 
of its natural divisions, is true of those of the 
residue, guoad ruling principle and geological causa- 
tion. 

Now if the above facts relative to these three 
rivers be justly represented (and that they are so, 
in the main, I confidently assert), we are led irre- 
sistibly to inquire why the numerous | feeders 
of the rivers, instead of urging their impetuous 
way from the snows to the p 
courses, are brought together upon or near the verge 
of the plains? Aow unity is effected among them, 
despite the interminable maze of ridges they tra- 
verse, and despite the straight-downward impulse 

iven them at their sourcesP—I answer, it is 
cause of the superior elevation of the lateral bar- 
riers of these river basins, between which there are 
synclinal slopes of such decided preponderance, that 
they over-rule the effect of all other inequalities of 
sarlacs, how vast soever the latter may sometimes 
be. 

These lateral barriers of the river basins are 
crowned by the pre-eminent Himalayan peaks, that 
the peaks themselves have a forward position in 

ct to the ghat-line or great longitudinal water- 
shed between Tibet and India, and that from these 
stupendous peaks, ridges are sent forth southwards 
roportionably immense. Thus from the peak of 
Kengchen is sent forth the ridge of Singiléla, which 
towers as loftily over all the other sub-Ilimalayan 
ridges of Kastern Népaél and Western Sikim, as does 
Kangchan itself over all the other Himalayan peaks. 

This Singilélin prolongation (so to speak) of 
Kangchan entirely separates the waters of the Cosi 
and of the Tishta. <A similar ridge, that of Daya- 
bhang,t stretching south from the great peak of 
Gosain-than, as entirely divorces the waters of the 
Cési and of the Gandak. Another like ridge rising 
from Dhoula-giri as effectually sunders the waters 
of the Gandak and of the Karnéli. Another start- 
ing from Nanda-dévi in like manner wholly sepa- 
rates the proximate feeders of the Karnali and of 
the Ganges; whilst yet another originating with 
Jamnoutri wholly separates the Ganges from the 
Jumna. 

Equally effective with the divergent power of 
each of these supremely peaked ridges, which run 
parallel to each other and at right angles to the 

* The classical Cirrhata, and a once dominant an 
powerful race, though they have long since succumbed 
to the political supremacy of other races—first the 
Makwainis and then the Gorkhilis. 

+ Hence the name Vhaibuing, erroneously applied by 
Colonel Crawfurd to the peak Dayabhang, ‘the destroyer 
ef pity,’ from the severity of the ascent. 
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ghat-line of the snowy range, upon two river-basins, 
as just noticed, is of course the convergent power of 
two ridges epee the single contained river-basin. 
The synclinal lines from the inner faces of the two 
adjacent ridges draw the waters together; and, 
because these ridged peaks are the loftiest masses of 
the entire mountains, the effect of all their other 
masses, even that of the spine of Himachal or the 
ghat-line of the snows, is over-ruled or modified, 
so that in the most rugged region on earth a very 
limited series of distinct main rivers appears in the 

lains from innumerable independent alpine feede 
in the manner which all behold, but few ind 
think of referring to its cause.* 

It is inconsistent with all we know of the action 
of those hypogene forces which raise mountains, to 
suppose that the points of greatest intensity in the 

ristine action of such forces, as marked by the 
oftiest peaks, should not be surrounded by a pro- 
portionate circumjacent intumescence of the general 
mass; and, if there de such an intumescence of the 
eral surface around each pre-eminent Himélayan 
peak, it will follow, as clearly in logical sequence 
as in plain fact it is apparent, that these grand peak- 
crowned ridges will determine the essential char- 
acter of the aqueous distribution of the very ex- 
tended mountainous chain (1,800 miles) along which 
they occur at certain palpable and tolerably regular 
intervals. Now, that the infinite volume of the 
HimAélayan waters is, in fact, poy regularly dis- 
pated: into a small number of large rivers, we all 
see ; and, whereas the fact is thoroughly explicable 
upon my assumption, that the great peaks bound, 
instead of intersecting, the river-basins, it is wholly 
inexplicable upon Captain Herbert’s assumption 
that the said peaks intersect the basins. 

The above are normal samples of Himalayan 
water-distribution, and it is very observable that, 
whereas all those principal streams which exhibit 
the unitizing ease oo so decidedly, take their ori- 
gine in the alpine region, at or near the snows, so 
the inferior streams, which rise from the middle 
region only, show no such tendency to union, but 
pursue their solitary routes to the Ganges; as for 
example, the Mahdnada, the Konki, the Bagmatti, 
the Gumti, the Raputi, the Cosilla, and the Ram- 

ga. Here is both positive and negative evidence 
in favour of the doctrine I advocate, as furnishing 
the key to the aqueous system and natural divisions 
of the Himélaya; for the upper rivers do, and the 
lower rivers do not, stand exposed to the influence 
of the great peaks. 

The petty streams of the lower region, or that 
next the plains, which water the Dhiins or Maris, 
traverse shes valleys lengthwise; and as the valleys 
themselves run usually parallel to the ghéat-line of 
the snows, such is also the direction of these petty 





* Since this was written a new peak of transcendant 
height has been determined, which yet does not influ- 
ence the river basins of the Indian slope. The reason 
is that this peak is thrown back behind the ghat-line 
like Chumalhari, as to which see on. Such facts need 
not affect the justice of what is written above, but 
must be regarded as exceptional at least for the present. 
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streams. In the central, as in the western,” hills, 
they usually disembogue into the rivers of the 
first class. 

I have observed that the three great river basins 
of the Karnali, Gandak, and Cdsi extend through- 
out Népal, and truly so; for a river basin includes 
the widest space drained by its feeders. But it 
results necessarily from the manner in which the 
deltic basins of the Himalayan rivers are formed, 
that there should be intervals between the plain- 
ward apices of these deltic basins. Of these inter- 
vals the most conspicuous in Népal is that which 
intervenes between the Cosi and Gandak. This 
tract, watered by the Bagmatti, deserves separate 
mention on many accounts, and it may be conveni- 
ently styled the valley region, since it contains not 
only the great valley of Népal proper, but also the 
subordinate vales of Chitlong, Banépa, and Panouti. 

It has been already remarked, that the classifica- 
tions of physical geography, as of the other sciences, 
do not constitute a perfect “open sesamé” to the 
mysteries of nature, but only a material oa to 
their study. This observation I will illustrate by a 
few comments on the basin of the Tishta, lest the 
somewhat anomalous instance of that basin should 
be captiously quoted to impugn the doctrine I con- 
tend for; but contend for, not as exhibiting in every 
instance an absolute conformity with natural ar- 
rangements, but as doing all that can be reasonably 
expected in that way, and as furnishing, upon the 
whole, a generally truthful, causally significant, and 
practically useful, indication of those arrangements. 

I have stated above, that the basin of the Tishta 
extends from the peak of Kangchan to that of 
Chumalhari. Between these two peaks there occurs 
what miners call ‘‘a fault” in the ghat-line of the 
snows, which line, after proceeding N. Easterly 
from the Lachén pass to Powhanry,{ dips suddenly 
to the south for nearly forty miles, and then returns 
to Chumalhari. A triangular space called Chimbi 
is thus detached from the Himalaya and attached 
to Tibet; and the basin of the Tishta is thus nar- 
rowed on the east by this salient angle of the 
snows, which cuts off the Chimbi district from the 
Tishtan basin, instead of allowing that basin to 
stretch easterly to the base of Chumalhaéri. Chiim- 
bi is drained by the Machti of Campbell, which is 
doubtfully referred to the Torsha of the plains, but 
which may possibly be identical with the H4chii of 
Turner and Griffiths,§ and consequently with the 





*J. A.S. No. 126, p. xxxiii. 

t Vide Waugh’s pata of the snowy range of Sikim, 
J.A. 8S. loc. cit. 

§ Embassy to Tibet and J.A.S. Nos. 87 and 88, 
with sketch maps annexed. Also Pemberton’s large 
map of the Eastern frontier. Rennell is not easily 
reconcilable with them. I had identified the lakes of 
Cholamu, which give rise to the Tishta, with Turner's 
lakes. Sut I now learn from Hooker, that the latter 
lie a good deal east of the former, and I aun satisfied 
that Campbell’s Machu is distinct froin Turner's Hachi. 
We need, and shall thus find, space in the hills, cor- 

ndent tu that in the plains watered by Rennell’s 
Torsha and Saradingoh and Gaddida and Sfncési. 
The Machu, (Maha tchieu of Turner) rises from the 
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Gaddida of the plains. But besides that these 
oints are still unsettled, one of the transnivean 
eeders of the Tishta rounds Powhanry and rises 
from a lake (Cholamt) approximating to Chumal- 
hari; so that, one way or another, the Tishta may 
be said, without much violence, to spread its basin 
from Kangchan to Chumalhiri. 

Chuimbi and all the adjacent parts of the plateau 
of Tibet constitute a region as singular as is the ac- 
cess to it from Sikim by the Lachén pass, That 

ass surmounted, you at once find yourself, without 
escent, upon an open undulated swardy tract, 
through which the eastern transnivean feeders of 
the Tishta and of the Artin sluggishly and tortu- 
ously creep, as though loath to pass the Himdlaya, 
towards which indeed it is not easy to perceive 
how they are impelled ; the plateau of Tibet gene- 
rally sloping on their right to Digarchi, and seem- 
ing to invite the streams that way. This is however 
of course a water-shed, though by no means a pal- 
pable one; and we know by the signal instances of 
the vast rivers of South America and those of 
North-eastern Europe, how inconspicuous some- 
times are the most important water-sheds of the 
globe. The sources and courses of the feeders of 
the Tishta will shortly be fully illustrated by Dr. 
Hooker, my enterprizing and accomplished guest, to 
whom I am indebted for the above information 
relative to the Lichén pass and its vicinity, and 
whose promised map of Sikim, which state is the 
olitical equivalent for the basin of the Tishta, will 

ave nothing to be desired further on that head.* 

But the Himalaya must necessarily be contem- 

lated in its breadth as well as its length; and we 
ave therefore still to consider what regional divi- 
sions belong to these mountains in relation to their 
breadth, or the distance between the ghit-line of 
the snows and the plains of India. 

The Himalayan mountains extend from the great 
bend of the Indus to the great bend of the Brah- 
maputra, or from Gilgit to Brahmakind, between 
which their length is 1,300 miles. Their mean 
breadth is (reckoning trom the ghats and purposely 
omitting the questions of axis and counterslope) 
about ninety miles; the maximum, about 110, and 
the minimum, seventy miles. The mean breadth of 
ninety miles may be most conveniently divided into 
three equal portions, each of which will therefore 
have thirty miles of extent. These transverse cli- 
matic divisions must be, of course, more or less 
arbitrary, and a microscopic vision would be dis- 
posed to increase them considerably beyond three, 


west flank of Chumalhari. The Hachu of Turner is a 
feeder joining his Tehin chu from the west ; the Chaan 
chu of Turner is the Suncosi (the Eastern Suncési, for 
there are two there, besides that of Népal,) of Rangpur, 
his Tehin chu is the Gaddida, and his Maha chu the 
Torsha. The Arun has its rise in the broken country 
of Tibet lying north-east and west of the sources of 
the Tishta and south of the Kambald, or great ran 
turming the southern boundary of the valley of the 
Ydru; this broken country Dr. Hooker estimates at 
from sixteen to eizhteen thousand feet above the sea. 
It is a good deal terraced near Himachal. 

* The reader will observe that this paper was written 
in 1846. 
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with reference to geological, to botanical, or to 
zoological, phenomena. But upon comparing Cap- 
tain Herbert's distribution of geological phenomena 
with my own of zoological, and Dr. [looker’s of 
botanical, [ am satisfied that three are enough. 
These regions I have already* denominated the 
lower, the middle, and the upper. They extend 
from the external margin of the Tarai to the ghat- 
line of the snows. The lower region may be con- 
veniently divided into—TI. the sand-stone range 
with its contained Dhiuns or Miris—II. the Bhaver 
or Saul forest—III. the Tarai. ‘The other two re- 
gions require no subdivisions. The fvllowing 
appear to be those demarcations by height which 
most fitly indicate the three revions :— 


Elevational limits. 


.. Level of the plains to 4,000 feet 
above the sea. 
Central region. . 4,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Upper region .. 10,000 to 16,000f feet above the 
sea: hizhest peak measured is 
29,002 feet. 

It is needless to remind those who are conver- 
sant with physical geography, that in passing in a 
tropical country, by a long and gradual ascent, from 
near the sea level to several (4-6) miles above it, 
one must necessarily meet with regions equivalent, 
qguoad organic phrenomena, to the three great zones 
of the earth, or the tropical, the temperate, and the 
arctic; and, in fact, our three regions above indicated 
correspond in the main with those zones, and might 
be named after them, but that it is desirable to 
avoid terms involving theory, when those designa- 
ting mere facts will sutlice. But to resume. It is 
thus made apparent that the Ilimalaya, or, to be 
more precise, the Indian slope of the Himalaya, 
admits of a double series of natural and convenient 
divisicns, those of length being coincident with the 
basins of the main rivers, and those of breadth with 
a triple division on the scale of elevations, from that 
of the plains to that of the perpetual snow, which 
latter tallies pretty nearly with the mean height of 
the passes into Tibet, or sixteen to seventeen thou- 
sand feet. But, as the plains are customarily 
divided into the upper, central, and lower provinces, 
so the Ilimalaya, in reference to its length, may be 
conveniently divided, when larger divisions than 
those of the river basins need to be spoken of, into 
the western, embracing the basins of the Jhilum, 
Chinab, Bias, Ravi, Satluj, Jamna, Ganges, Ghagra, 
within the British territories ; the central, including 
the basins of the Karnali, the Gandak, and the Cési, 
within those of Népal; and the eastern, embracin 
the basins of the Tishta, Monas, Subbansri, and 


Name. 
Lower region 





* J. A.S. for December 1847 and June 1848. 

t This is about the average height of the ghats and 
of the perpetual snow. It is also nearly the limit of 
possible investigation, and of the existence of organic 
phenomena. But the upward limit need not be 
rigorously assigned—4 ,000 is the limit of snow-fall to 
the south, well tested in thirty years—4,000 is also 
that point which best indicates the distinction of 
healthful and malarious sites. 
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Dihong, which include Sikim, (now half British), 
Bhutan, and the territories of the disunited lawless 
tribes lying east of Bhtitan. And it is very obser- 
vable that, in respect of climate, the above suggested 
analogous divisions of the plains and mountains 
correspond, for the more you go westward in plains 
or mountains, the greater becomes the dryness of 
the air and the extremes of heat and cold. © 

But the grand determiner of climate, as depen- 
dent on heat, in all parts of the Himalaya, is ele- 
vation, which acts so powerfully and uniformly, that 
for every thousand feet of height gained, you have 
a diminution of temperature equal to 3° or 3° of 
Fahrenheit: consequently the transverse regions, 
notwithstanding their proximity, show, upon the 
whole, a much more palpable variety of climate 
than is incident to the lengthwise divisions of the 
chain, how remote soever they may be. But in 
reforence to moisture, the next element of climate, 
the case is somewhat altered, for every movement 
towards the west (N.W.) along the lengthwise 
development of the Himalaya, carries you further 
and further out of the line of the rainy monsoon, 
which is the grand source of supply of moisture. 
The third determining and very active cause of cli- 
mate operates throughout the chain, determining 
chiefly the specific difterences. It consists in the 
number, height, and direction of the ridges inter- 

sed between any given position and the direction 
of the S. W. or rainy monsoon; for, each of these 
ridges, crossing more or less directly the course of 
the vapour from the ocean, has a most marked effect 
in diminishing the quantity of rain and moisture 
behind such covering ridge, so that, inasmuch as by 
receding from the plains towards the snows, you 
interpose more and more of these ridges, you find 
not only temperature falling with elevation gained 
(as a general rule,) but also greater dryness of air, 
less moistnre, more sunshine, (and so far more heat); 
and, as a general consequence, a gradual diminution 
of that excessive natural vegetation, arboreal and 
other, which is the universal characteristic of these 
mountains; yet still with greater power in the cli- 
mate of these remoter districts of ripening grains 
and fruits of artificial growth, owing to the dimin- 
ished rain and increased sunshine of summer, and 
in spite of the general decrease of the temperature 
of the air. That combination of tropical heat and 
moisture to which we owe the generally “ gorgeous 
garniture ” of mountains so stupendous has, at low 
elevations, the bad effect of generating a malaria 
fatal to all but the peculiar tribes, whom ages un- 
told have inured to it, and whose power of dwelling 
with impunity in such an atmosphere is a physiolo- 
gical fact of ve eat interest. The tribes ad- 
verted to are call Awalias, from dwal, the name 
of malaria. 

The whole of what I have denominated the “lower 


region,” as well as all the deep beds of the larger 
rivers of the “central region,” lying much below 
what I have given as the elevational demarcation 
of the two regions, or four thousand feet, are subject 


to the dwal, 
(To be continued. / 
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OUTLINE OF A JAPANESE DRAMA. 
The Chiu shin gura. 


AS Et 
OR “THE REPOSITORY OF FAITHFUL MEN.” 


Boox I. 


A Tycoon having overthrown his rival, Nitta, 
offers a temple to the god of war, and sends his 
brother to inaugurate it. 

This prince and the three nobles Moronawo, 
Wakasanoske, and Yenya, are at the gate of the 
temple ; a coffer containing helmets is brought out, 
among them is supposed to be the helmet of Nitta. 
The prince suggests, that on this account, the hel- 
mets be preserved in the treasury of the temple. 
This gives rise to a discussion, in which the three 
nobles dispute the propriety of this honour being 
done to an enemy. Moronawo being much against 
it, the other two in favour of it. Moronawo avers 
that out of so many helmets it is impossible to 
distinguish Nitta’s. Upon this the wife of Yenya 
(who, the wife, was present when the emperor 
bestowed the helmet in question on Nitta,) was 
sent for, and recognized it by a peculiar perfume 
retained from the incense burnt therein when it 
was given to Nitta. 

The wife of Yenya, Kaoyo, is left alone with 
Moronawo, who, struck by her beauty, makes ad- 
vances, which she indignantly repels. Suddenly 
Wakasanoske reappears, and counsels Kaoyo to 
return home. Moronawo is angry at this interrup- 
tion, and a quarrel is on the point of ensuing, when 
it is prevented by the approach of the prince and 
his train returning to court. 

Boox II. 


On the following day, in the courtyard of the 
castle of Wakasanoske, a number of servants are 
gossiping about the quarrel of Moronawo and their 
master. They are rebuked by the steward of the 
house, Honzo, who nevertheless is disturbed at what 
he hears. 

A message arrives from Yenya, informing Waka- 
sanoske that a guest is expected at court, and that 
therefore they must be at their posts early next 
_ inorning, being gentlemen in waiting at court. 

Wakasanoske calls Honzo (steward), tells him of 
his quarrel and determination to seek revenge on 
Moronawo, and then at the urgent instance of 
Honzo retires to rest. 

Honzo however mounts his horse, orders a num- 
ber of followers to attend him, bearing presents, 
and hurries away towards the castle of Moronawo 
with the intention of mollifying the anger of this 
noble, who is much more powerful than his master, 
ere the latter meet him. 


Boox III. 


On the next day festivities are held at court; 
Moronawo arrives about dawn. Shortly after Honzo 
ig announced, presents his gifts, excuses his master’s 
conduct, and finally obtains from Moronawo a pro- 
mise to overlook it. Moronawo much pleased at 
this unexpected turn of affairs is very polite, and 
takes Ilonzo away with him. 
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III 


Yenya and his page Kampei arrive at the palace 
gate. Yenya, annoyed to find himself late, hurries 
on at once to the palace. 

Kaoyo’s maid, Okaru, who is the affianced of 
Kampei, steps forth from a side door into the court- 
yard, looks round as if searching for some one, and 
seeing Kampei, greets him with pleasure, at the 
same time giving him a letter from Kahoyo, which 
he is to deliver to Yenya to be handed over to Moro- 
nawo. Various incidents of an amusing nature now 
occur. 

Meanwhile, Wakasanoski meets Moronawo, who, 
however, comports himself so humbly that the 
anger of Wakasanoski is disarmed. Shortly after- 
wards Moronawo falls in with Yenya, who gives 
him the letter above reforred to—from Yenya’s 
wife—in which is contained an intimation of the 
hopelessness of his suit, cleverly conveyed in a cou- 

le of witty verses. Moronawo is very angry, and 
insults Yenya, who at last draws his sword and 
wounds him. (reat uproar arises; EIonzo inter- 
venes to save Moronawo, and Yenya is conveyed a 
prisoner to his own castle. 

Kampei, who has been dallying with his mistress, 
hears of the fracas and is at a loss what to do, 
because of his neglect of duty in being away from 
his master’s side, and finally determines to go with 
Okaru to her parents’ home in the country. 


Boox IV. 


This book contains an account of the self-despatch 
(harakiri) of Yenya, who had been ordered to suffer 
this as a punishment for having struck his superior 
within the precincts of the court. 

In this account some pathos is displayed, and 
Yenya meets his death with dignity. Just before 
breathing his last, the steward of his household, 
Yura, arrives; to him Yenya, in impassioned words, 
sae oa his revenge, and then dies. 

rura assembles the chief followers of his late 
master, and by a device tests their fidelity. ‘Two of 
these followers, Ono and Sada, are found wanting. 
With the others he concocts the preliminary of a 
plot to revenge Yenya’s death upon Morouawo. 
Book V. 

Kampei lives in great poverty at the house of 
Okaru’s parents, gaining a precarious livelihood by 
hunting the wild boar. 

One evening he is out among the hills with this 
object in view, when the rain puts out the match 
of his gun. On seeing a traveller approach with a 
lantern he advances towards him and requests a 
light. The two recognize each other, the traveller 
being Senzaki, one of Kampei’s old comrades, and 
Kampei laments the condition to which his neglect 
of duty has reduced him. Senzaki promises help, 
and they separate. 

Not far from the same spot Yoichi, father of 
Okaru, returning from the capital, where he has 
been to sell his daughter, is hailed by Sada, a recre- 


ant follower of Yenya’s (mentioned above). This 
man, who is a sed aie villain, after some parley 
with Yoichi, murders the old man and robs him of 


a bag of money, the moiety of the price of his 
daughter. 
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Sada is congratulating himself on his good fortune 
when a wild boar rushes across the path. Imme- 
diately afterwards the report of a gun is heard, and 
Sada falls dead, pierced by the ball intended for 
the wild boar. Kampei comes up and finds that 
he has killed a man, searches the body and lights 
upon the purse of money, which he appropriates 
and then departs. 


Boox VI. 


Okaru and her mother are in their cottage in the 
country anxiously looking out for the return of 
Yoichi from the capital. The proprietor of the 
house to which Okaru has been sold arrives with a 
Kango and insists upon conveying the girl away with 
him. They object to this taking place before the 
father’s ( Yoichi's) return. 

In the midst of the altercation Kampei appears, 
and is convinced by the proprietor of the tea-house 
of his right by purchase to the girl. In the con- 
versation which takes place he is struck by a dread 
that he has shot his father-in-law by accident. 
This dread becomes a certainty to him. Okaro 
then departs in the Aango after a pathetic farewell. 
Shortly afterwards a number of peasants enter, 
bearing the body of Yoichi. Kampei becomes 
much confused, and is charged by his mother-in-law 
with the murder, which he cannot deny. 

At this crisis Senzaki and Goyemon, two of the 
followers of Yenya, appear, and return to Kampei 
the money, which he had sent to them as a contri- 
bution to the fund they were raising to erect a 
monument over Yenya’s (their master’s) grave. 

Yoichi’s wife accuses Kampei to them of the 
murder, upon which they load him with invective 
ard menace him with their swords. Finally 
Kampei stabs himself, and in a mournful speech 
bewails his ill-luck. and relates his adventure of the 

revious night. On this the two men examine the 
body and tind that the cause of death was a sword 
thrust, and not a gun-shot, and recollecting having 
seen on their journey the body of Sada pierced by 
@ gun-shot, exclaimed that Kampei had been hasty, 
that he had in reality killed the murderer of his 
father-in-law. Thus comforted, and his name added 
to the list of conspirators, which the two men show 
him, Kampei, after some further conversation, stubs 
himself again and dies. 

Boox VII. 


Yura, the chief steward of Yenya, is at the tea- 
house in the Gion Street, to which Okaru has been 
sold, diverting himself with the women. The two 
men mentioned above visit him there, are surprised 
to see him so dissipated, and even menace him under 
the impression that he is forgetting his duty as 
leader of the conspiracy to revenge the death of 
Yenya. 

Ono the recreant retainer, and Sagisaka, a crea- 
ture of Moronawo, arrive and endeavour to find out 
what Yuranoske’s real intentions (suspicion of the 
plot having been excited,) were. Je is almost de- 
ceived by Yura’s behaviour, but hides himself in 
order to observe his conduct unseen. 

Yura meets Okaru, and dallies with her. Bya 
clever device she, somewhat jealous, reads a letter 
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which Yura has received from Kawoyo, but is 
detected in the act by Yura, who at the same mo- 
ment, by an ingenious contrivance is made aware of 
the hiding-place of Ono, of whom however he says 
nothing. Te offers to buy Okaru, being fearful of 
her not keeping his secret which the letter had 
revealed to her; she consents, and he departs to 
make arrangements. 


Heimon, her brother, appears, on hearing his sis- 
ter’s tale sees that Yura’s object is to get her into 
his power and make away with her, tells her of her 


father’s and lover's death, and is about to kill her 
when Yura enters and prevents him. 

Ono is then dragged out and put to death, where- 
upon the two men above referred to, appear, and 
excuse themselves to Yura for having suspected him. 


Boox VIL 


Is a poem descriptive of the journey from Kama- 
kura to the capital; of Tonase, the wife of Honzo, 
and Konami her daughter, who is betrothed to 
Rikiya, the son of Yura. 


Boox IX. 


Tonase and Konami arrive at the house of Yura, 
state their object to his wife Osono, who refuses 
to have anything to do with them, alleging Honzo’s 
misconduct in detaining Yenya from executing his 
es aaa on Moronawo, unless they bring Honzo’s 

ead. 

Tonase and Konami are about to commit suicide 
when they are several times interrupted by a voice 
crying “hold!” The voice belongs to Honzo, who 
is in disguise, but now reveals himself. Osono 
enters, quarrels with Honzo, seizes a spear and en- 
deavours to kill him, he twists it out of her hand 
and is at the same moment run through by her son 
Rikiya, who appearing at the moment imagines his 
mother is in danger. Ifonzo dies hoping that his 
death may reconcile all parties; in a dying speech 
repents of his conduct towards Yenya and as a 
legacy gives Rikiya a paper, which turns out to be 
a plan of Moronawo's castle at Kamakura. 


Boox X. 


The episode of Gihei, a valiant fellow, who is the 
furnisher to Yura and the band of conspirators of 
the weapons they require in their enterprise. His 
genuineness and fidelity are tested and displayed, 
and as a reward the name of his house, Amakawa, 
is adopted as the password of the conspirators. 


Boox XI, 


The mustering of the conspirators, with a kind of 
Homeric list of them; the attack by night on the 
castle of Moronawo; the hunt after him, and finally, 
his death. 

The ceremonial of venting upon his decapitated 
head the revenge of their dead master Yenya, their 
bide Sovie by the news of the advance against 
them of the friends of Moronawo, their consequent 
retirement to the temple where Yenya is buried, 
where they complete the ceremonies in which they 
were employed, and finally, all of them commit 
self-despatch on their dead lord’s tomb. 


A short apologue ends the book. 


A MONTH IN 


A MONTH IN MONGOLIA. 
Continued from page 99 of Vol. I. 


A small clear river had to be crossed a few & 
from Ch’iao-tsz. This was so shallow that the dogs 
even were not out of their depth. I fancy it is the 
Ching, Tsing or King Ho. Sic after we passed 
Hwai-lai Aten (the same name as that mentioned 
before). Hwai-lai was a large town, but as usual, 
built not so square as generally. On entering, the 

were all we saw. Our inn was outside in the 
Kwan or suburbs, and there some quails or sha-chv's 
(sand-chicks) turned up, one of which the sports- 
man of the two shot. 

Near here a stone pagoda peeped out from among 
the houses in a village. Before crossing the Pei-ho 
over a rush-bridge covered with soil, we had to 
so through the hills which conceal Ku-pei-k’ou 

rom Nan-k'ou by a narrow mouth. On the top of 

most of the low peaks are perched mud or brick 
dwellings, for what purpose except excessive ven- 
tilation I cannot say. Chinamen can never give 
any information on such subjects, no one knowing 
anything beyond his village, and careing less. The 
Pei-ho 1s here about twenty or thirty feet broad 
and not so yellow as further down. 

Fifty &@ from Ch’iao-tsz brought us to Mi-yiin 
hien (here called Asten) capital of a Aten district. 
Outside we lunched at an inn, had the usual squab- 
ble with the landlord, gave him less than half what 
he wanted, and went on. All Chinese towns within 
200 or 300 miles radius of each other are much 
alike, in fact perfsctly so as far as Europeans are 
concerned; no theatres, squares, gardens, public 
buildings, etc., exist, and das are much less 
common than pictures give one to suppose. It got 
bitterly cold when the sun went down at 4.45, but 
as it was full moon that night, it was very clear 
and bright. Our destination for that night was 
Chiao-chia-chwang, a small village. Before reach- 
ing this we had to cross a small river; the bridge 
was of rushes, but the ruts had worn out the soil 
and branches, and one cart wheel and one mule 
went through into the river; however, as the bridge 
was nearly touching the water, which was shallow, 
the animals soon pulled it out. Arrived, we were 
shown into a miserable inn, and boy and carter 
declared there was no other. We took the usual 
method, fined the boy a month’s pay and the carter 
a day's, with a promise of a beating in default, and 
in five minutes were in a most comfortable inn for 
China. 

At Chiao-chia-chwang there was nothing what- 
ever to see, except the dirty little village. It is 
about sixty English miles from Peking, and about 
250 from our furthest point in Mongolia. Although 
I call this Mongolia, according to the most recent 
changes, the province of Pechelee extends about 
fifty miles north of Lama miau or Dolonor (Bud- 
dhist or rather Lama temple), and more than ten 
miles east of Kalgan; but still it is outside the 
original boundaries and inhabited by Mongolians. 
Chinese as far as we went greatly outnumbered 
these, being house and coun deollars: the Mongo- 
lians, except when putting up at inns, always live 
in tents, but for the matter of that Chinese swarm 
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MONGOLIA. 113 
everywhere. The waggon went on as usual, this 
time getting two and a half hours start: we in- 
tended only to lunch at Hupeh-k’ou (or rea 
kow) and goon towards Jeh-ho the same night. 
Jeh-ho means hot water, that is hot springs, but 
the name of the place is Ching-ta-fu. Part o 
ride Jay along the bank of a river whose name I 
forget. The road (for horses) ran promiscuously 
on the wet shore, or on the bank above, which was 
ppnciense and sandy. There did not appear to 
any cart road at all. We rode on very fast 
enjoying the trot, which in a hard frost is better 
than crawling after a cart. The walls of Shi-heia, 
a good sized town, I do not know of what rank, 
were passed, also several villages. The paople on 
the road greeted us as usual with the endless “‘ Shang 
na erh ah?” ‘Where are you going?’ and turned 
round to see the unusual sight of a horseman going 
uickly ; for Chinese generally walk, and seldom go 
aster than an amble. In an hour and a quarter, 
what should we see in the distance but the cart 
and the waddling carter. One ¢ael was the sum 
decided to fine him for going so slowly, when on 
catching him up, we found him covered with mud 
from tép to toe, and torn and scratched. It turned 
out that the cart had overturned in making des- 
perate efforts to get along the mud ruts by the 
river, and he had been soused in the mud. Although 
he looked miserable and nothing was hurt, we still 
fined him, but not so much, for if he could keep 
his cart out an extra day or so at two dollars a day, 
he would not mind rolling in the mud occasionally, 
and it takes a good deal to break one of these carts. 
It was impossible to push comfortably further than 
Hupeh-k’ou that day, so the next thirty-five 4 was 
done in the ordinary manner, at a snail’s pace behind 
the cart. 

The land here had entirely lost the richness and 
fertility shewn between Chang-ping-cho and Chiao- 
tsz: sandy roads, dry soil, much waste, stones, and 
the commencement of hilly ground. The passes to 
Hupeh-k’ou are pretty riding, especially one valle 
with a view of the great wall, about eight or ten & 
from the town. Through it runs a river, which 
had to be waded, as before. At four we arrived at 
the outskirts of the town, which is more pic- 
ashe. situated than any 1 have yet seen. After 
passing through the gate of the Great Wall, which 
is here very ancient looking and crumbling, but 
evidently recently repaired, we ascended a short 
steep street to our left, where there was a level bit 
at the top with a few inns, shops, etc.; from this 
we had a lovely view of a new valley before the 
town, some & off. Then we descended as suddenly 
and fost the view, which we were to see closer on 
the morrow. The inn below was kept by a Tien- 
tsin man, with whom the boy, also from Tien-tsin, 
was soon quite at home. e were told that the 
other party had left there ten days ago. 

The scenery all around here is very fine; snow- 
capped mountains, and deep valleys, with every- 
where the Great Wall peeping here and there like 
a white thread on the hills. The h’ou is the ‘mouth’ 
of the Wall, which at this point is still in fair con- 
dition. Here and there cannon of most primitive 
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manufacture lie rusting on the ground or peepin 
through a loop-hole, with the name of the gene 
who commanded it to be made, and the date. 
Passing through the mouth of the wall, you eme 
upon a valley rather higher than the ground on the 
other side of Hupeh-k’ou, and from there to San- 
shih-k’o, sixty & off, was a continual succession of 
pretty passes with fair roads, sometimes hills covered 
with firs, but generally barren and stony. Very 
few people were met on the way, and then only 
donkeys with bags of flour, etc., on their backs. 
The Mongols do not appear to come this way at all, 
for we met very few camels, and those were led by 
Chinamen. 

The dialect of the people here is almost pure 
Pekinese, and differs not nearly 60 much as at 
Hsiian-hwa-fu, etc. At this time of the year they 
are warmly clad, with fur bonnets, skull-caps made 
of felt: ear-cases like an old fashioned needle-case, 
of cardboard or cloth apparently, covered with 
ornamented silk, and often inscribed with characters. 
I believe few Chinese wear shirts; but next the 
skin have a sheepskin, worn either way, and sheep- 
skin breeches. Bear the former are various cotton 
gowns and jackets tied with a girdle: collars are 
not generally worn, either of linen or cloth, to the 
coat, etc. From the ankle upward over the skins 
are tied to the hip a sort of half hose, or somethi 
like the mackintosh leggings occasionally worn, an 
going into the stocking, which is rough and of no 

at fit: the boots are stronger and coarser than 
in summer, often velvet wellingtons are worn. In 
winter the Chinese seem to lay aside the delicate 
clothes and finery worn in summer, and “go in” for 
comfort. At this period the writer went about in 
sheepskin trowsers. 

Aner a three hours’ ride, a man called us back to 
a small village we were just passing, and it turned 
out to be Chang-erh, and the village, or rather 
street, we were making for. Here we had some 
lunch and fed and rested the horses. T'rom San- 
shih-k’ou to San-tao-liang is a continual ascent with 
occasional very steep acclivities and declivities, along 
a bad and rocky road. In ten minutes after leaving 
the small flat on which San-shih-k’ou stands, we 
were in a region of hard frost, snow and ice: the 
sun was just going down and the snow was as hard 
as ice, so that mounting and descending were some- 
times very slow, owing to the slippery state of the 
road. The carters have an ingenious way of bring- 
ing their loads down. There is often a team of six, 
alloeks: horses, donkeys, and mules all mixed toge- 
ther, to a sinall cart, but on the old contrary princi- 
ple, one horse is in the shafts, two in the middle, 
and three leaders abreast. The carter stands waitin 
at the top of the hill till the next man comes, an 
then ties a rope to the heads of his three most re- 
fractory mules, and then to the rear of the cart; 
one John leads the shaft-beast down, and the other 
beats the mules in front of the head; of course the 
mules struggle back with all their might, and the 
weight is taken off the shaft-horse. 

After about an hour's ride we reached a sharp 
curve to the north-east, and in spite of the slippery 
‘Capace between two ruts” had to push on, or we 
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might lose our way before catching up the cart. 
Now, the whole place was snow-white, and the frost 
so hard that icicles were hanging from our mou- 
staches. We entered Santauliang, the midway stage 
between Ku-peh-k’ou and Jeh-ho, at just dark, and 
found there a very decent inn. Our cart was accom- 
panied by two others, all of which had d to 
go together, I suppose for mutual help, and fear of 
robbers. All Chinese are frightened of robbers 
after dark, though I have never seen any. They 
go whistling and singing at dusk that evil-disposed 
people may get out of the way before they meet 
them, and even policemen and watchmen have a 
wooden clapper, which is constantly going, to warn 
thieves that they are coming; an unfortunate wight 
goes around the Legation all night clapping away 
and keeping everyone awake. The first thing ordered 
in an inn is a bowl of fire, which is brought in on a 
tripod or put on the table: there are no stoves, 
grates, hearths, or furnaces: besides this they stuff 
the k’ang with lighted straw, etc., till its in a blaze 
and warms the stones, but as the smoke drove us 
always out before any heat came, and the heat dis- 
appeared long before the smoke, we gave it up very 
goon. 

The iy from Santauliang to Lwan ping hasten 
we trotted in two hours and a half. There were no 

ial features, the same narrow road runniug tor- 
tuously between two ridges or on the edge of one. 
Snow covered the ground everywhere, and the hot 
sun in the middle of the day soon converted part 
of it into slush. There must be a difference of 
about fifty per cent between sun and shade here. 
The houses of Lwan ping Aszen were larger and of a 
better class than most such towns; its streets are 
hilly and pretty broad, which is unusual in all 
Chinese towns except some of the northern ones. 
This day, as the carter was afraid of losing his way 
if he travelled after dark, the baggage went straight 
on the whole ninety & to Jeh-ho without stopping. 
We two discovered a decent inn in the High Street 
and had some flour rolls stuffed with meat of some 
sort, and the same plain. A basin of charcoal was 
brought in and a gridiron, on which we were in- 
formed we could cook our food. These with a 
little brandy formed a very fair meal; they were 
only six cash (halfpenny) each. For feeding two 
horses with beans, grain, and grass, house accommo- 
dation and the above victuals, we paid the moderate 
sum of 120 cash (sixpence). 

Leaving Lwan ping Asien we crossed the Lang- 
ho by a bridge of stalks; I should imagine that it 
must be marked in the map, for-it is of consider- 
able size, and was at this time running at the rate 
of about one and a half miles an hour, as one could 
calculate by the great lumps of ice floating down. 
We passed a very curious rock on our right hand 
side, which looked as if it had been riven in two 
ages ago, and on the top of one slice was perched a 
stone looking exactly like a house. Very soon the 
road became very slippery, as the sun went down, 
and there were several very steep ridges of solid 
ice to ascend and descend. My horse carried me on 
his back without my once dismounting or his even 
badly slipping, over the lot; come were at an angle 
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of forty-five degrees. Fir trees abound about here, 
and also a tree called Yti, for which I do not know 
the English name if there isany. About eight & 
from Jeh-ho or Jeh-ho-erh was a resting-place 
perched on the end of a rock overhanging a ravine. 
Jeh-ho is situated like Kalgan and Hupebh-k’ou, 
in an amphitheatre of hills. As we entered, the 
hills on each side were covered with snow, as also 
the roofs a the houses. bas town does not look 
so large and imposing as when you get into it; on 
the left runs & well built wall cand a hill marking 
pal of the Imperial grounds. The people here 
ave evidently seen much less of foreigners than 
most places: wherever we went crowds of people 
followed at our heels, and the worn out jibe of 
kwei-tsz or ‘devils’ was not uncommon. We deter- 
mined to spend an extra day at Jeh-ho and try to 
get into the palace; besides the horses wanted rest 
after travelling a hundred / a day for a fortnight. 
I treated mine to a wash, for which 150 cash was 
the price; his long tail and hairy feet were also 
trimmed. The same principle worked with our- 
selves; both had a good lie a-bed for once in a way, 
and after breakfast sallied out in quest of sights. 
The street in which our inn (the T’ien Yiian 
Inn) is, is plainly one of the most important in the 
town. On both sides of the road are very good and 
gay shops. Fragrant smelling groceries, with neat 
old fashioned rows of drawers, tins and lanterns, 
clothes shops with gaudy colours of all sorts, po-po 
or cake shops with trays of enticing sweetmeats of 
all descriptions (for it is all stuff saying that Chi- 
nese pastry is suspicious), skin shops, undertakers’ 
filled with ponderous coffins, from the plain deal to 
the elaborately carved “nan,” (a kind of oak appa- 
rently,) saddlers’ with gaily painted saddles and 
pretty cushions, besides numerous hawkers’ stalls, 
the most numerous of all; on these are pipes with 
brass bowls, ebony tubes and jade mouth-pieces, 
made of course on the contrary principle to ours, 
viz., With a tiny bowl and enormous mouth-piece, 
mirrors which reflect the face something in the 
proportions of a convex dish-cover, boxes of ivory, 
wood, etc., whips with lashes about one-fifth as long 
as the stick, buttons, native knives and scissors 
(very poor), pencils, snuff-bottles prettily cut from 
jade or glass, chains, and all the fancy things and 
articles de vertu seen in English shops. I felt 
strongly inclined to spend money on many useless 
but curious things. Of foreign articles we saw 
German needles and watches, English scissors and 
unpowder (always Hall’s), buttons of all sorta, etc. 
hinese scissors are curiously shaped, and razors 
like small hatchets, with the blade twice the size 
of the sheath, there are also small ones like pen- 
knives for shaving the inside of the nose. 
(To be continued.) 
—_o—_- 
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Two numbers have reached us of a magazine 
published at Geneva by M. Turrettini, and entitled 
Atsume gusa pour servir ala connaissance de Textréme 
Ortent. 
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The first number contains a translation in'o 
French of the well-known history or rather histori- 
cal romance, the Hetke Monogatari; the second, 
translation of several tales from a Japanese collec- 
tion called Tam: no Nigtwai. In the second number 
the translation is accompanied by a Japanese version 
in Roman letters, such words as are expressed in 
the original by Chinese characters being put in 
italics, and the Chinese characters given at the 
bottom of the page. There could no better 
arrangement than this. 

Both the works taken in hand by M. Turrettini 
are specimens of the modern popular style, in which 
are composed historical romances, novels of domestic 
life, and tales, and which is also to some extent the 
style of poetry, of educational works, and of jour- 
nalism. A very large proportion of works now 
published in Japan are composed in this style, and 
this branch of the literature is undoubtedly the 
most characteristic outcome of the national life and 
intellect. It may be almost said to have a mono- 
Poy of the wit, humour, and fancy of the nation. 

he language of modern Japanese literature is a 
thing of comparative modern growth, and has 
sprung up during the last few centuries. If we com- 
pare it with the language of the old classical litera- 
ture as exemplified in such works as the Manyoshit 
or the Tosa Nikki, we shall find that not only has 
the vocabulary become considerably modified by the 
disuse of some words and the introduction of others 
chiefly of Chinese origin, but the grammar has also 
been much modified. The rules of syntax gre no 
longer systematically observed, and many of the 
terminations and grammatical forms of the old 
language have become obsolete, and are represented 
by others more familiar to the present generation. 

The old classical language is still written and 
understood by a limited section of Japanese scholars. 
It is the language of Shinto theology, of grammar, 
and of archeology, and Chinese, though falling into 
neglect, is still the language of Buddhist theology, 
of Chinese scholarship, and to some extent of history. 
Another style which is largely employed in the 
affairs of daily life is the official style, which was 
originally an imitation of literal translations from 
Chinese works. It has acquired considerable gram- 
matical consistency, but it is utterly unsuited for 
literature. 

Now of these three forms of literary composition 
not one is readily intelligible to any Japanese who 
has not received what would be called in this coun- 
try & liberal education, and even amongst the 
educated classes there are few who understand 
thoroughly the classical form of their own tongue, 
whether ancient or modern, while to the mass of 
the nation it is entirely unintelligible. Chinese too 
is understood by a small minority, and although the 
official style in its easier furms is understood and 
even used by most Japanese with any pretensions 
to education, it is not well suited for literary pur- 

Se8. 

To reach the middle and lower classes of the 
nation it was therefore necessary to adopt a style 
which should on the one hand avoid the more difti- 
cult words of Chinese origin, and on the other those 
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grammatical forms of the old lan which have 
ceased to be intelligible to the general reader. 
It is important to observe that this process is 
oing on at the present day. A tendency to divest 
itself of old grammatical forms and to assimilate 
itself more and more to the colloquial language can 
be clearly traced in the modern popular literature, 
and the natural result is that its grammar is in a 
state of utter confusion. The rules and forms of 
the classical language have been discarded; and as 
vet the new ones have not been definitively fixed. 
n the compass of the same sentence even, there 
are often instances of a rule being in one place ad- 
hered to, and in another disregarded. 
The books which M. Turrettini has undertaken 
to translate afford numerous examples of this state 


of things. We shall take a few from the Tami no 
Nigiwat. At page 5 occurs the phrase “ ware koso 


kachi-tare (c'est moi qui at gagné).” Here the rule 
that Koso is followed at the end of the sentence by 
the forms of the verb ending in e, such as yeuke, 
tabure, etc., is adhered to. At 25 however, 
we find it followed by the conclusive form in the 
phrase “ware tma koso jitsu-sert,” ‘It is now, and 
now, only that I have understood.’ At page 34 
again there is an instance of koso followed by the 
attributive form; “ Sakura wo uyerareshi yuyent koso 
twort wo oshitsubusareshi,” ‘It was solely by his 
having planted the cherry-tree that he caused the 
ruin of his house.’ In this last case, however, the 
probability is that the writer meant shi for the 
conclysive form, which in classical Japanese is kt, a 
termination now unintelligible to the unlearned. 

Another example of the loose grammar of the 
author of the Tami no Nigiwai is the easy way in 
which he allows the conjunction fo to follow 
either the attributive or the conclusive form. In 
the classical language to always follows the conclu- 
sive form, and there are numerous places where 
this rule is observed. But at page 5 he has neglected 
it in the phrase ‘kano mochi wo tort te kui keru to 
ka ya,” ‘we are told that he took that mocht and 
ate it.’ Kerw ought here to be kert. 

There are numerous other examples of a similar 
kind in these pages, but the ungrammatical char- 
acter of this section of Japanese literature is perhaps 
sufficiently illustrated by those we have middeed, 
In spite of its great intrinsic interest, we are inclined 
to think that the labours of European scholars 
would be more profitably directed to works where 
they will have to deal with a more definite gram- 
mar and a more regular style of composition. 

M. Turrettini will pardon us if we now notice a 
few very excusable errors of interpretation into 
which he has fallen, and we assure him that we 
do so in no unfriendly spirit. 

The first sentence of the preface runs thus: “ Fide 
two toreba, mono kakare, sakadzuki wo toreba, sake 
wo omou to ka ya,” which M. Turrettini translates 
“ Lorsque on prend un pinceau, n'est ce pas pour écrive? 
et lorsque on prend une tasse, ne pense-t-on pas au 
suké?” It was no doubt the expression to ka ya 
which puzzled him. To is the sign of quotation, 
ka is the interrozative particle, and ya is an excla- 
mation. The full construction is to tu kotowaza aru 
ka ya, and the translation of the whole passage 
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will be: ‘There is (if I mistake not) a proverb 
which says: When one takes up a pen, something 
is written; when one takes up a drinking-cup one 
thinks of sake.’ M.Turrettini will do well to revise 
the other passages where this expression occurs, and 
especially a very different ending will be given to 
the story of “‘the Genius and the Scholar” if we trans- 
late “‘soku-za nt kono mono wo uchi-korosesht to ka 
ya” not “se demanda s'tl ne feratt pas périr aus- 
sit6t cet homme,” but “we are told (if I remember 
rightly) that he killed this fellow on the spot.” 

M. Turrettini has probably never seen a Japanese 
clock, or he would have been at no loss to translate 

at page 12. Instead of a circular dial, a 
Japanese clock has a perpendicular plate, on which 
the hours are marked, and along which moves an 
index attached to the weight. winding up the 
clock care must be taken to make the index ascend 
through exactly twenty-four hours. The yo 
man in the story had ‘wound up’ (kakeru) the cloc 
half an hour too much, of course it would be half 
an hour fast in the morning. M. Turrettini trans- 
lates kakeru “‘suspendre,” which is no doubt the 
usual meaning of the word, but inapplicable here. 

At page 29, in ata of “the Ants and the 
Tiger,” we su that “qu'on ne peut voir gwen 
8€ tatesant? ja Tieanit as 8 ranalation of chhale wa 
miru besht, The ants have just given an illustration 
of the adage, that union is strength, from the his- 
tory of China. They then adduce themselves aa an 
instance of the same truth, saying: “Chikaku wa 
waga tomogaru wo mirubeshi,” t.e.. ‘To take a 
nearer example, observe ourselves.’ The force of 
wa in marking the opposition between the remote 
and near illustration is so well marked here that 
we are surprised that the sense of this passage has 
been missed. 

The punctuation of the Japanese version, we are 
sorry to say, is very unsatisfactory, A first step to 
improve it would be to abandon altogether the 
punctuation of the Japanese original, but much 
more than this is needed. A number of the errors 
are doubtless owing to # desire to subdivide some 
of the excessively long sentences, 80 common in 
Japanese, but many of them cannot be ascribed 
to this cause. 

In justice to M. Turrettini it should be added 
that the errors we have noticed detract but little 
from the value of these translations as presenting a 
lively picture of manners and customs in Japan, 
and that all who take an interest in that ver 
interesting country will feel obliged to him for his 
additions to the small number of translations from 
the Japanese accessible to Europeans. 

W. G. Aston, M.A. 


Gorvespontlence, &e. 


G. I should be glad if any of your readers could 
ive me any information about Chinese seals found 
tn Ireland. I have a short treatise on the subject 
ublished in Belfast, but the notices contained in 
it are extremely meagre. The title runs thus :— 
[Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland. By 
Epmunpb Getty, M.R.I.A. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 
Belfast : Marcus Ward. 1850.] .G. A, 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yar Lombard Street, London. 
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REMARES ON COMMERCE BY EATO SUKBICHI. 
Translated from the Japanese 
By W. G. Aston, Eaq., M. A. 


Great Japan, ruled by our wise Emperors, is 
superior to all other countries in the world. It has 
8 moderate climate, and there are no intolerable 
extremes of heat or cold. Therefore trees and 
herbs grow luxuriantly, rice, wheat, and all kinds 
of grain are produced in abundance, and rape, 
radishes, and other vegetables attain a great size. 
The tea plant and silk were originally introduced 
from China, but by reason of the goodness of the 
Japanese soil, their cultivation has been even more 
successful here than in their native country, where 
our teas and silks are highly valued. This fact 
alone is sufficient to prove the goodness of the 
Japanese soil. It cannot be said that there are 
not in China and Europe countries which enjoy as 

a climate as Japan, but then they contain 
eserts or bare ranges of mountains extending for 
hundreds of miles, and rendering wide regions unfit 
for cultivation, or else the crops are inferior, owing 
to some noxious quality in the soil. In Japan there 
are no such districts. It is true that in Dewa, 
Oshiu, and other provinces there are wide plains 
which remain uncultivated, but this is not on ac- 
count of the barrenness of the soil. They lie waste 
because the inhabitants are few in number and 
insufficient for the labour of reclaiming them. 
That such should be the case is no more than might 
be expected, seeing that there is sufficient food and 
clothing for the inhabitants without bringing these 
remote districts under cultivation. Nor are the 
mountains of Japan so high as to shut out the light 
of the sun and render agriculture impossible. On 
the contrary, from their sides are dug gold and 
silver, copper and iron, in sufficient quantity to 
supply the wants of the nation. In truth, Japan is 
the very finest country on the face of the globe. 

Japan is, as it were, an island, separated from the 
adjoining countries by a wide expanse of ocean. 
That it should contain within itself everything in 
sufficient quantity for the needs of the inhabitants 
must have been a special gift of the Creator him- 
self. Such being the case, we do not need to pro- 
vide ourselves with anything from abroad, nor have 
we any reason to envy foreign countries. The con- 
sequence is that the hearts of the people being free 
from care and gloom are naturally, and without 
teaching, observant of the laws of decorum and 
virtue, and are unconsciously in accordance with all 
that isgood. In China and other countries, prophets 
and sages have appeared from time to time who 
have zealously instructed the people, but in spite of 
this, it has often happened that princes have been 
murdered, and their dominions become the spoil of 
others. The strong, too, have preyed upon the 
weak, which is conduct worthy of beasts only. 
Deeds of such a natiire must spring from the mutual 
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desire for plunder, which is stirred up when coun- 
tries, though supplied with food, are insufficiently 
provided with the other necessaries of life. But our 
own Japan, ruled since its very creation by an un- 
interrupted line of Emperors, has never failed in 
the observance of the duties of prince and subject 
throughout the countless ages which have since 
elapsed. This is an irrefragable proof of the natural 
richness of our country, and of the goodness of the 
race of men which inhabits it, and the assertion 
that Japan excels all other countries is by no means 
to be counted an idle boast. What a glorious des- 
tiny it is to have been born in the noblest country 
on the face of the earth, where the great duties of 
life are practised unconsciously, and where the in- 
habitants are without exertion, warmly clothed, and 

plentifully nourished from the produce of the soil. 
We have now entered into friendly relations with 
the countries beyond the sea, and their subjects are 
incessantly visiting Japan: we have become ac- 
quainted with the character of the natives of each, 
and are able to compute the amount of its produc- 
tions, but among the 3,000 countries of the world, 
there is none which excels Japan. A foreigner re- 
sident at Yokohama once said, “ Take any of the 
best seaports in the world, if there is a simultane- 
ous competition, some articles of produce will soon 
be exhausted, but here at Yokohama all nations 
have been competing with one another ever since 
the port was opened, and yet there is not the least 
ign of exhaustion. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere else in the world a seaport where produce 
comes to market all the more plentifully the more 
it is bought.” This was about five years ago, but 
now the trade has increased tenfold, and there is 
not a month in which transactions do not take place 
to the amount of 2,000,000 rios.* Truly Japan is 
the very first among the fine countries of the world! 
But as I eaid before, though we who have been 
born in such an excellent country, have no need to 
go abroad for our supplies, and have quite sufficient 
for our wants without trading with foreigners, 
there are, nevertheless good reasons why our coun- 
try, though it wants for nothing, should maintain 
For instance, even within 
the limits of Japan some provinces produce rice and 
other grain in abundance, whilst others are unsuited 
for their cultivation. Some provinces produce gold, 
silver, copper, and iron, whilst in others these 
metals are not found. And the same is the case 
with silk, cotton, and other products; in some pro- 
vinces they can be cultivated, in others not. Never- 
theless, in those provinces which are unsuited for 
the production of any articles, there is not any 
deficiency on that account, for a means is at hand 
of supplying the wants of the inhabitants. This is 
accomplished by a mutual exchange of what is 
superfluous for what is deficient, a process which is 
founded in mutual principles of truth and justice, 

A rio is an ‘ounce of silver. 
0) 
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and is in fact a form of mutual help. Mutual or 
is the true principle by which human actions shoul 
be guided, and ought never to be forgotten or aban- 
doned. It may be said, “ Here is a man whose food 
is the result of the labour of his own hands, and 
whoee clothing is the produce of his own loom; he 
requires no exchange, as he has already everything 
he needs in sufficient quantity for his support. But 
the iron for the pot or pan in which he boils his 
rice, as well as for making the mattock or spade 
with which he tills the ground, does not spring u 
from the soil of his farm, and he must part wit 
either his rice or his cloth in order to procure it; 
by which we may see how absolutely necessary a 
thing is commerce.” 

In ancient times, foreign vessels were only al- 
lowed to come to Nagasaki, the reason of which 
was that it was feared they might invade our coun- 
try. Since then, however, foreign countries have 
become more and more civilized, and have invented 
things called steam-vessels, which are provided 
with machinery by which they can in one day run 
100 or even 200 rt, and can without reaniaae | come 
to Japan. Our Mikado has become convinced of the 
necessity of i sapere the policy of commercial 
relations, and has caused our friendly intercourse 
and trade with foreign countries to be established 
on 8 liberal scale. This is the only course by which 
we can take our place in the community of nations 
and remain true to natural principles of truth an 
justice. 

In one sense there is nothing with which our 
country is not sufficiently supplied. Still the drugs 
for the cure of diseases, which have been from an- 
cient times imported from China, are in high 
estimation; and machinery, an article of European 
manufacture, is exceedingly ingenious, and serves 
many important purposes. It is true that we could 
do perfectly well without these articles, but it can- 
not be denied, that so far as they go, they are both 
useful and instructive. Besides, if we made no use 
of the surplus produce of our country, it would 
decay and be lost, whereas, when it 1s exported, 
we supply strangers with what they stand in need 
of, and thus fulfil the duty of benevolence, whilst 
we reap an advantage at the same time for our own 
country. Some of our staples for which there isa 
demand abroad, such as, for instance, silkworms’ 
eggs are produced in unlimited quantities, and only 
require to be prepared for market. If not so pre- 
pared, they are rimply thrown away. Such being 
the case, what better can be done than to make 
them ready for market, and turn them to our coun- 
try’s profit. Industry, too, will be encouraged by 
the present prospect of gain. The same remarks 
will apply to silk and tea. Upon the news of these 
articles fetching a good price, the mulberry-tree 
and tea-shrub are planted even on the untilled bor- 
ders of the fields, and as these are things that can 
be attended to at intervals of leisure, waste land is 
gradually brought under culture, and the people 
apply themselves strenuously to their avocations. 
By industry they are kept employed, and their 
household circumstances are improved. Thus are 
motives to crime removed, and lawsuits rendered 
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unfrequent. These are the blessings of a profitable 
commerce. The inhabitants of provinces at 8 dis- 
tance from the centres of trade, who have never 
aren much attention to these arguments, look upon 
oreigners as enemies, and lay to the charge of 
commerce the distress which is caused by high 
prices. This is a great error. Some countries are 
Sie with g others with inferior races, but 
oreigners are, after all, natives of the same universe 
as ourselves, and human nature is everywhere the 
same. But the rise in prices is not owing to 
foreigners; it is owing to the fall in value of gold 
and silver. For example, the coin we now call 
twelve cash was at one time current as one cash. 
But an article which now costs twelve cask would 
certainly have cost more than one cash formerly, 
perhaps four or five cash, so that as this article can 
now be bought with a coin which was once worth 
only one cash, we make a wonderfully cheap bargain. 
Prices are governed by natural laws. They depend 
on a ee of one thing with another, and a 
decision that neither is inferior or superior in value 
to the other. Whether we say one cash or twelve 
cash, one rvo or three rios, it is the same thing in 
reality, only the expression we make use of now is 
different from what we used formerly. If we say 
that a thing is dear because it now costs three rios, 
that it was cheap because it cost only one, we for- 
get that if we put in one scale of the balance the 
present three rtos, and in the other what was for- 
merly called one rio, the latter will be found heavier 
by three fun and six rin. So it is only fair that we 
should have to pay three rios now for an article 
which once cost only one, and no rise in price has 
really taken place. Let these arguments be well 
considered, and the erroneous notion that the rise 
in prices is owing to foreigners be at once corrected : 
one rto, three rtos, are mere names; if the real values 
of things are looked to, they will be found the. 
same now as formerly. 

Let us now consider the manner in which trade 
is conducted. In the first place, foreigners have 
visited the various ceuntries of the world, and hav- 
ing had long experience in trade, are very shrewd 
speculators. Then they have associations called 
corporations, companies, etc. The advantage of this 
system is, that when, aay i rtos are required 
for any purpose, each of 1,000 merchants subscribes 
one rt, and so the sum needed is made up without 
any difficulty. There are, it is true, trading associa- 
tions among our merchants, but they are very 
different in their constitution from the “companies 
of foreign countries. Japanese Mercantile : ia- 
tions are perfectly useless; they are formed solely 
with the object of injuring the trade, and thwarti 
the promising ventures of other merchants embark 
in the same line of business. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the associations, mutual assistance is never 
thought of; each one pursues his own bnainess 
according to his means; no matter how promising 
an opening presents itself to a merchant with a capi- 
tal say of 1,000 rios, his ventures must be limited 
to that amount, and his transactions are restricted 
proportionally. Foreign Mercantile Associations 
are very liberally constituted, and as they must 
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all receive the sanction of the Government, nothing 
can be changed on HiMe authority. Thus a dura- 
ble system 1s established, and immense profits are 
realized. Now that Japan has entered into com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries, our mer- 
chants also must adopt this system of companies. 

Most of the so-called companies hitherto estab- 
lished in Japan have been formed by persons 
following the same business combining and petition- 
ing the authorities; but as they were often perverted 
to the furtherance of private interests and the 
detriment of the public, they were some years ago 
all broken up at the same time. At present, how- 
ever, there is every reason to believe that any 

tition to be allowed to form companies after the 

uropean egy Sil if presented to the proper 
authorities, be favourably received as a proposal 
eminently conducive to the prosperity of the people 
of Japan. There is nothing to prevent such asso- 
ciations from being durably established. 

When once the ii a system has been properly 
established, and trading operations have become 
gradually extended by means of it, it will be 
advisable with the profits to build large ships, in 
which to go to foreign countries to trade. By this 
means a profit will be realized tenfold that of a 
trade at our own doors. The reason of this is that 
things become dear in proporaen to the number of 
hands they pass through. Take, for example, a fish. 
The sea produces it gratis, but then it must be 
caught by the fisherman and brought to market. 
The fisherman sells it for a few tempos. From the 
fishmonger it passes into the hands of the hawker, 
who either disposes of it to small dealers, or hawks 
it about the streets. So before it comes to the table 
the fish must pass through several persons’ hands, 
each of whom has a commission upon it. In this 
way one tat costs at least as much as three bus or 
one rio, whereas if bought directly from the fisher- 
man it would come very cheap. Trading with 
foreigners at our own doors is like buying a ¢at for 
one rio, but going to foreign countries and making 
our purchases there is like buying directly from the 
fisherman, and getting for ten tempos what, in the 
other case costs one ro. Even ou for the 
expenses of the voyage there and back, the profits 
will undoubtedly be very large as the goods will 
not pass through eo large a number of hands. It 
will, however, be advisable in carrying out this 
plan of going abroad to trade, to have also com- 
panies of merchants to reside in foreign countries 
for the purpose of giving mutual information of 
current prices and such like matters. If this be 
not attended to, little profit will be made. A Yedo 
merchant, for example, comes to Osaka or Kioto 
with a large stock of goods. If he has not made 
previous arrangements and associated himeelf with 
some merchants of Osaka or Kioto, he will be glad 
to return to Yedo, after selling his goods at a sacri- 
fice from want of proper facilities for disposing of 
them. In the case of foreign countries, it will be 
still more essential to render mutual assistance, for 
without it a proper trade cannot be carried on; 
therefore a residence abroad must form part of the 
system. 
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Japan was for many years closed to foreigners, 
and no intercourse with them was allowed. The 
outside world was no concern to us, and by mutual 
assistance, we were sufficiently supplied with every 
thing necessary. This was a quiet, easy mode of 
existence, to be compared to that of a hermit in 
some beautiful spot remote in the wilderness, or 
hidden among the mountains. The pleasures of the 
lover of nature’s hills and streams are no doubt deep 
and satisfying, but without some knowledge of what 
passes in the world, he will spend his life ill pro- 
vided with the most necessary utensils. He will 
see no beautiful colours, nor hear any pleasant 
sounds, his clothing will be coarse, and his food 
inferior. It may be urged that it matters little if 
& man wears coarse clothes and eats coarse victuals, 
so long as he chooses to do so, and that his mind is 
all the easier for doing so. Such uns might 
have been accepted a hundred years ago. But now 
times have changed. European countries have 
gradually become civilized; and thanks to the 
machines they have constructed, a voyage of 1,000 
rt is to them like visiting one’s ait ened inter- 
course at an interval of 1,000 rt is like conversing 
together face to face. In a world where free inter- 
course is making such rapid strides, Japan alone 
must not be left behind. The development of 
commerce is in obedience to a great law of nature, 
and in its course can be neither delayed nor arrested. 
In accordance with this principle of developing and 
extending commerce, we must abandon our old 
habits of seclusion, and acquire a desire for mixing 
with the world. In our relations with the world 
at large, it is first of all necessary that our inter- 
course should be of a friendly and intimate charac- 
ter. Next, unlike a solitude among the mountains, 
we shall have strangers to visit us, and can no lon- 
ger content ourselves with a house raised on bamboo 
posts and roofed with thatch, nor be satisfied 
without other clothes than those soiled by every 
day use. We must also have a greater show of 
household furniture than is actually necessary for 
our wants. As the expense of this extra furniture 
will be supplied from the profits of trade, it will 
cause us no labour. But although wearing good 
clothes, living in good houses, and improving the 
mind by extending our sphere of observation and 
knowledge are lifelong bikinis, yet without skill 
in commerce they cannot be obtained. Such being 
the case, those who contend for old-fashioned ideas, 
and do not devote themselves to trade, understand 
neither the times we live in nor the laws of nature. 
We may safely set them down as blockheads. They 
adapt their clothing to the seasons of the year, and 
wear in summer a single, and in winter a double, 
garment, yet the same people will not adapt their 
ideas to the new relations into which our country 
has entered. Let us at once enter heart and mind 
into the pursuits of commerce, and that we may 
not be ashamed before foreign nations, provide 
ourselves amply with such superfluous articles as | 
have referred to, keeping always in view the ad- 
vantage of our country. 


(Te be continued.) 
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About one &’s walk brought us to the gate of the 
palace walls, which are well built of unhewn stone, 
and crenelated with brick. The grounds are on an 
eminence, from which the city can be commanded. 
The soldiers there told us that we could not enter, 
but could see the pounee or general, whose yamen 
or office was not far off. Thither we wended, and 
on the way got a magnificent view of the town in 
the valley below, hemmed in by snow-covered hills. 
It is a very large city, without walls, and must con- 
tain some quarter of a million of inhabitants. It 
turned out that we had come to the Chih-fu, or 
governor's residence, s0 we were again directed to 
the other end of the town, followed by a crowd, at 
the head of which we marched, and out of which 
we selected a needy-looking rogue to shew us the 
way for 100 cash. Ie kept faith for a mile or so, 
when on turning round, we found him gone and the 
crowd grinning at our discomfiture. Gne showin 
the greatest number of teeth was at once clutche 
by the tail and ordered to shew us the way. Of 
course he was a stranger in the place and did not 
know. On turning round however, we saw “ Tsung 
kwan offices” stuck upon a door, and walked in. 
Here we were told by the underlings that the “‘tajtn” 
was not there but at the other office, not far off, 
but none would shew us the way. Outside was an 
official with gold buttons, and he said there was no 
such officer. Others said we must go south, and 
when south we were told to go eust, then north, 
west, and soon. We now had nothing for it but 
to go home, and commission the boy under penalty 
of three dollars fine in default to find out the 
general and give him our cards. I had forgotten 
my christian or rather family name, and was about 
to manufacture one, when Chang-erh recollected 
that I answered to the name of Po-yen-lin, or 
‘Pearly Forest of Cypresses.’ Whilst he was away 
Andrews, followed by half the street, went to buy 
a sae ae whilst the other half amused them- 
selves by watching me wash and dress, or poki 
holes through the paper-windows. Chang-erh sai 
that he could not see the Mandarin, and the clerks 
said we could not enter the palace; further, he 
brought word that we must not go to Tang-tsai- 
ying, the royal hunting grounds. We gave up goin 
to the palace in despair, but his message only h 
the effect of causing us to order the carter to pre- 

are starting for Tang-tsai-ying to-morrow as al- 
owed by treaty. We then repaired to a po-po shop 
and bought 600 cash worth of delicious sponge 
cakes, macaroons, etc., which equal ours; winding 
up with a good dinner, and bed. This is a fair ex- 
ample of how one is cheated by Chinese, who 
however, are so good humoured and comic, and they 
are always the same even when we beat them. 
They estimate Kuropeans intentions and minds by 
their own standard, suspecting us to be spies, but 
invariably placing the fullest confidence in us when 
once known. The fact is when treated properly, 
that is beaten, ordered about and bullied generally, 
but paid fairly, they are a soodaatared. active, 
polite and pleasing people, but when put on an equal 
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level, they are invariably heartless, cruel, mean, 

thieving and insolent, excepting always such Chi- 

a as are acquainted with Western men and 
abits. 

Our next stage was to Shih-pa-t’ai (second place 
of that name,) eerrnere | ninety & from Jeh-ho but | 
as it turned out 120 at least. This day, November 
24th, we did not get the cart away until ten o'clock, 
& beginning to the day. Immediately on leav- 
ing the town the gate of the Emperor's porch had 
to be passed : on each side, two or three yards away 
was s marble slab, with, in Manchu, Mongol, and 


Chinese, the inscription Ee B A oe LW, 
Rll aS AS kwan-yilan-jén, téng ta'z, chth hsta- 
ma ‘officers must wait here and dismount,’ a 
a lot of officials rushed forward vociferating that 
we must get down, which to their horror we declined 
to do. Then we emerged on a valley-plain, the 
rettiest (artificially spea ng) I have seen in China. 
For about a mile on the left ran the wall of the 
Imperial grounds, then parallel to it rows of yiti’s 
(probably sycamores). The road ran parallel again 
to it and the river Yesu or Yesu-ho,a rapid flowin 
river, lined with ice and running to the town. 
About two or three off, at the foot of the hills on 
the right, was a fine lofty edifice almost concealed 
by trees; what it was exactly I could not make out, 
but it is part of the Emperor's Belgien, though 
outside the wall. Above isa pe iar rock, like an 
engine. Straight ahead, slightly to the left, where 
the park-wall ran over a hill, a very fine pagoda, in 
repair, of nine stories (they are always of an 
odd number) stood out in bold relief from among 
the shrubs in front of the hillock; it cannot have 
been less than 120 feet high, if not more. At the 
extreme end of the valley towards which we were 
oing, was the Imperial temple of Buddha, a most 
Imposing pile of buildings, with what is a very 
rare sight, except in pagodas, several fine stories. 
The colouring abott all these in true Chinese fashion 
is very gay. Yellow tiles betoken “ Imperial,” 
n “Imperial family” or “ Illustrious,” blue 
‘Prince of the Blood.” The ordinary houses are 
dull mouse colour. 

The frost and snow of the previous night was 
turned into mud and slush by the melting sun, and 
it was rather strange, occasionally when under the 
shade of a hill to launch suddenly from dirt into 
solid ice, and the moment the sun peeped out again 
back into slush. It was very hard work for the 
horses, and the two unfortunate mules too, owing 
to our starting late had to do the whole journey 
without stopping. Before leaving the valley men- 
tioned, Andrews saw a large pile of magnificent 
buildings as we were riding ort & gap. which he 
judged were  eaaees They had escaped my view, 
and as we had no time to spare we to ad 
seeing them till our return to Jeh-ho. At Kau-tsz- 
ta’'i, fifty 4% from Jeh-ho, we overtook the cart, 
and getting out tea and bread, sent it on, whilst 
we took s tiffin at the inn. The good-folk 
here were very simple, and had but few of them 
ever seen foreigners. As even in Peking we always 
do, we took our lunch and smoked, before a crowd 
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of about thirty, some feeling our boots, examining 
our pistols, remarking the “paint” on our cheeks, 
valuing our clothes, etc., with such remarks as: 
‘‘ our-here horses,” “‘ what compact saddles!” “they 
wear skin-boots,” “ar’n’t you very cold?” “how 
many layers of clothes?” “they’ve got beards!” 
“only twenty years old!” “they know heaven’s 
learning and earth’s etiquette,” “they are speaking 
Mandarin,” etc. The host refused to take money, 
but upon our forcing it on him took care to count 
it carefully. 

We must have crossed the Yesu-ho some ten 
times during the day, sometimes by the “stalk and 
soil bridges,” sometimes wading, but most often on 
ice. This was rather dangerous, as some would 
bear and others not, and the horses might have cut 
their legs in plunging through sharp masses of ice. 
On one river there were two ruts worn through the 
ice, so that the mules walked on the top of the 
river and the wheels rolled on the bottom. The 
whole way the roads were very heavy, and at sun- 
down we caught up the cart again, having yet more 
than twenty /: to go. There was nothing of interest 
on the way. Everywhere mountains covered with 
snow. At one place some natural caves in the rock 
had been built up in front, and formed the most 
impregnable dwellings in the world. 

That night we slept at Shih-pa-t’ai, before men- 
tioned: we got there late, and had to knock up the 
inn-folk to let us in. The Chinese shut up all busi- 
ness at sundown, and at seven or eight most of 
them are in bed. Both our horses were lame the 
next morning owing to the vile roads they had to 
get over and the havoc the ice made with their feet. 
Andrew's horse fell with him no less than four 
times during the week, and the last time fell on 
him, crushing his foot so that he could not ride, 
but had to sit in the cart and make the redoubtable 
Chang-erh take to horse. 

Again from Shih-pa-t’ai to Hwang-t’un and 
thence to T’ang-ts’ai-ying, 100 & off, there was no 
very remarkable feature, except that the whole 
country round about was prettier than hitherto. 
More beautiful mountain and valley scenery there 
could not well be, but the lowness of the villages 
hardly relieves the scenery enough. At Chang-tsai 
ying, fifteen & from T’ang-ts’ai-ying, there was a 
smith, and we availed ourselves of his harmonious 
presence to get our horses shod. This is a very 
peculiar method of theirs: first the horse is tied 
strongly by the head and neck toa post, then his 
two fore-legs are lashed together, at one side leav- 
ing an iron hook hanging, another rope is fastened 
to the right fore-leg and the man runs round him, 
and catching it in the hook at the other side, pulls 
it till the brute falls flat down with his four legs 
all together: these are again securely lashed, and 
free from all fear of kicking, the smith proceeds to 
work. It is a bad plan, for horses often lunge 
violently out and cut their hocks or legs. I felt 
very nervous whilst mine was undergoing the opera- 
tion. A crowd of about 200 people stood round 
me in a circle whilst I sat on a stone in the road. 

There were many fords to cross in the same 
winding river which kept pretty .close to us all the 
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way. Arrived at T’ang-tsai-ying we found a ve 

good inn and very civil peo ay I performed ay 
toilet in the presence of an iring crowd, and a 
few select ones had the privilege of watching us 
eat our dinner. The articles of our property which 
most interest them are pistols and boots, and the 
same are exhibited and explained at every halting- 
place. We were universally set down as traders 
wherever we went; they have no idea of official 
personages except followed by a train and suite.. 

It is astonishing how soon one gets accustomed 
to strange faces. Now, I really think the European 
countenance looks harsh and grave after a handsome 
Chinese. Many of them have beautiful soft dark 
eyes and eyebrows: their noses are seldom pug 
though rather flat, and their mouths as often neatly 
formed. Shaving the head and plaiting the 
queue is undoubtedly a great advantage to them, 
as most of them would otherwise look beetle- 
browed. The skin in the north is not a sickly 
yellow, except in opium smokers, but a nut-brown, 
darker than in the south. The teeth are generally 
good, but seldom white, generally brown as if stained 
with tobacco. Tooth brushes they use, after our 
own model but rougher made. [ positively think 
now, that a handsome young Chinaman’s face can 
not be excelled by any European; they are always 
so perfectly at ease, but are too often lacking in ex- 
pression. The oblique and pointed eyes are the ex- 
ception rather than therule; most of them have round 
and small eyes, but not so round as ours, The 
women, except of the higher classes, are not nearly 
so good-looking as the men. The Tartars have low 
foreheads, heavy jaws, are painted, repulsive, and 
stupid looking. The Chinese women on the other 
hand are more lively, but often heavy, and generally 
sickly lodking. 

For a wonder we were not swindled at Tang-ts’ai- 
ying, although we were better and more plied 
treated than at most places. The inn was muc 
crowded, and the Shang Fang or ‘Upper Room,’ 
that is the chief room, in which guests of distinc- 
tion generally put up, and which we occupy when 
we can get it, was already occupied, and we had to 
put up with a Hsiang fang or ‘Side room.’ Here 
the people are more civilized, they have chimneys, 
so we treated ourselves to a k’ong fire, that is a grass 
fire under the box of bricks which is used as a bed. 
The people were more curious than ever, and kept 
our room crowded till bed-time, watching us write, 
wash, eat our dinner, ete. We wished to leave our 
horses here for a rest, whilst we hired asses for the 
two days to. the Emperor's hunting ground, but 
there were none for hire in the place, nothing but 
corn-grinders, which pass their life blind-fold, and 
never know the pleasures of a saddle. 

At ten we were off again, and this day’s journey 
was without exception the most pleasant of all. 
About fifteen 4 took us to the borders of the Wer- 
chang or ‘ Hunting ground,’ a place 200 & long, and 
which will most probably be marked in the map. 
It announced itself by a marble slab, from “ our- 
selves,” viz., the Emperor Kia-K’ing, the present 
emperor's great grandfather, informing the public 
with the “chariot-style” or Imperial pencil, that, 
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“our dynasty had been pleased to reserved the place 
for sport,” and a lot of other minor conditions and 
observations. Directly after passing this we came 
into a beautiful ravine, with jagged and sav 
rocks on each side, a few fir and yii trees, and jangle 
of long lank yellow grass. Through this the ice- 
bound Yesu-ho quietly flowed. is wild scenery 
lasted for some eight or ten 4 without interruption. 
Several coveys of partridges rose near, and several 
fine golden pheasants flew close by, but the river 
separated us from both. The next thing was the 

tau-kung or ‘Temple Palace,’ a halting place for 
the Emperors when hunting, like all Chinese places 
of no very great pretensions, but worthy of mention 
because built by the Emperor K’ang-hi, the literator 
who reigned from 1663 to 1722. There were very 
few houses of any sort, and those surrounded by 
fences of split trees to keep out the bears and 
wolves. 

Chu-yi-tien is an inn standing alone in the midst 
of the barren country and sixty & from iar, opel 

ing. An officer of high rank from Ili, a Tartar, 
of about the rank of Chargé @affaires at home, 
narrowly escaped being shot here. He was a fine 
old fellow, wiih long white beard and moustache, 
standing quite five feet ten inches, which is enor- 
mous for Chinamen. Qn entering the inn, he was 
standing with a fellow officer, and as usual seized on 
Andrews’ gun, which was loaded at half cock, and 
began to examine it; his friend next had a look, 
and when our backs were turned for a minute the 
latter had cocked it and fired, the charge just going 
over His Excellency’s shoulder. Chinamen never 
display any emotion where we do, though often 
much where we do not, and in accordance with this 
rule Yen-ta-jin laughed uproariously, and treated 
the matter as a capital joke. He and his friend, a 
red-button,—he a was a blue—each paid 
several visits to our pigsty of a room in the inn, and 
were as curious as the rest, coming in and squatting 
on our blankets, with their long iron pipes and tea. 
One was called Ikotanpu, and the other Sankopu, 
their Chinese names being respectively I and San. 
Both had been in Ili three years, and knew Rus- 
sian and Mongolian. Old Ikotanpu spent the even- 
ing in airing bis Russian for our benefit and putting 
it into Chinese, then requesting the English for the 
game. This he termed a provincial brogue, for 
Chinamen think theirs is the only genuine language, 
and rank English, Frence, etc., with the Canton 
brogue, Formosan brogue, etc. He was disappointed 
that we did not understand his Russian, evidently 
thinking that all foreigners are much the same. 
Indeed I don't wonder at Chinamen supposing so, 
when they see us all dress alike, and eat and live 
the same; and after ail there is but little more 
difference between the various nations of Europe, 
than between the integral portions of the Chinese 
empire. The hair on our faces was a source of 
great merriment for them. Although there is such 
subservience and tyranny in China, and superiors 
have absolute power over inferiors, there is the 
greatest freedom of intercourse between the high 
and low. For instance, I-ta-jin and the grimy 
landlord were both sitting on the same k’ong whilst 
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talking to us, and smoking their pipes. There is 
entire easiness as to conversation in all Chinamen, 
and they never “look conscious,” but wear a passion- 
less face. One is inclined to feel ashamed of many 
of one’s own countrymen when amid a group of 
Chinamen: they look so nervous, stupid, and gene- 
rally uncouth, beside the graceful celesti le. Having 
cleared the room at ten o’clock we rolled ourselves 
up in our blankets and went to sleep. 
(To be continued. ) 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 96. 


I resume my notice of Rémusat’s speculations on 
Buddhism in the Journal des Savans. 

He observes, “On ne seroit pas surpris de voir 
que, dans ce systéme, la formation” et la déstruc- 
tion des mondes soient présentés comme les résultats 
d’une révolution perpetuelle et spontanée, sans fin 
et sans interruption ;” and afterwards remarks, “ 
y a dans le fond méme des idées Bouddhiques une 
objection contre l’éternité du monde que les théolo- 

iens de cette religion ne semblent pas avoir prévue. 
i tous les étres rentroient dans le repos réel et 
definitif 4 l'instant que les phénoménes cesseroient 
et disparoitroient dans le sein de l’existence absolu, 
on concoit un terme ow tous Jes étres seroient deve- 
nus Buddha, et ot le monde auroit cessé d’exister.” 

This Buddha, it is said, is “1 intelligence infinie, 
la cause souveraine, dont la nature est un effet.” 

Now, if there be such a supreme immaterial 
cause of all things, what is the meaning of allegi 
that worlds and beings are spontaneously evolv 
and revolved ? and, if these spontaneous operations 
of nature be expressly allowed to be sncessant and 
endless, what becomes of the apprehension that they 
should ever fail or cease ? 

As to the real definitive repose, and the absolute 
existence, spoken of, they are as certainly and cus- 
tomarily predicated of Dira natura by the Swébhé- 
vikas, as of God or Adi-Buddha, by the Aiswarikas; 
to which two sects da praeaens the two pea 
opinions confounded by Kémusat exclusively belong. 

Again, “Tout est vide, tout est délusion, pour 
Vintelligence supréme (Adi-Buddha, as before de- 
fined). L’Avidyé seul donne aux choses du monde 
sensible une sorte de réalité passagére et purement 
phénomenal.” Avidyd, therefore, must, according 
to this statement, be entirely dependant on the voli- 
tion of the one supreme immaterial cause: yet im- 
mediately after, it is observed, “on voit, & travers 
des brouillards d'un langage énigmatique, ressortir 
Vidée d’une double cause ic tout ce qui existe, savoir 
Yintelligence supréme (Adi-Buddha) et l’Avidyé ou 
matiére.” But the fact is, that Avidyé is not a 
material or plastic cause. It is not a substance, but 
8 mode—not a being, but an affection of a being— 
not a cause, but an effect. Avidyé, I repeat, is 
nothing primarily causal or substantial: it is a phe- 





*The question of formation is a very different one 
from that of continuance. Yet Rémusat would seem 
to have confounded the two. See the passage begin- 
ning ‘‘ Mais ce qui mérite d'étre remarqué.”’ 
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nomenon, or rather the sum of phenomena ; and it 
is “made of such stuff as dreams are.” In other 
words, all phesnomena are, according to this theory, 
absolutely homogeneous, and utterly unreal. The 
Avidyalists, therefore, are so far from belonging to 
that set of philosophers who have inferred cer0 alin: 
tinct substances and causes from the two distinct 
classes of phenomena existing in the world, that 
they entirely deny the justice of the premises on 
which that inference is rested. 

Rémusat next observes, “ Lea effets matériels sont 
subordonnés aux effets psychologiques ”—and in the 
very next we hear that “on appelle lois les 
rapports qui lient les effets aux causes, tant dans 
Yordre payee que dans l’ordre moral, ou, pour 
perler plus exactement, dans l’ordre wntgue, qui con- 
stitue l’univers.” 

Now, if there be really but one class of phsno- 
mena in the world, it must be either the material, 
or the immaterial, class: consequently, with those 
who hold this doctrine, the question of the depen- 
dence or independence of mental upon physical 

hsenomena, must, in one essential sense, be a mere 
n de parler. And I shall venture to assert, that 
with most of the Buddhists—whose cardinal tenet 
is, that all phenomena are homogeneous, whatever 
they may think upon the further question of their 
reality or unreality—it is actually such. 

It is, indeed, therefore necessary “‘joindre la 
notion d’esprit ” before these puzzles can be allowed 
to be altogether so difficult as they seem, at least tu 
be such as they seem; and if mind or soul “have 
no name in the Chinese language,” the reason of 
that at least is obvious; its existence is denied ; 
mind is only a peculiar modification of matter; et 
l’ordre unique de l’univers c’est 1l’ordre prea 
Not fifty years since a man of genius in Euro 
declared that “the universal system does not con- 
sist of two principles so essentially different from 
one another as matter and spirit; but that the 
whole must be of some uniform composition; 80 
that the material or immaterial part of the system 
is superfluous.”* 

This notion, unless [ am mistaken, is to be found 
at the bottom of most Indian systems of philosophy, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, connected with a rejec- 
tion in some shape or other of phenomenal reality’ 
tn order to get rid of the difficulty of different proper- 
ttes existing in the cause (whether mind or matter) 
and in the effect.t 


“Edinburgh Review for January 1852, p. 192, says 
that to make immortality dependant on immateriality 
is most illogical. 

+ Rémusat desired to know how the Buddhists re- 
concile multiplicity with unity, relative with absolute, 
imperfect with perfect, variable with eternal, nature 
with intelligence ? 

I answer; by the hypothesis of two modes—one of 

uiescence, the other of activity; one of development, 
the other of non-development. But when he joins 
‘‘]’esprit et la matitre” to the rest of his antitheses, | 
must beg leave to say the question is entirely altered, 
and must recommend the captious to a consideration of 
the extract given in the text from a Kuropean philoso- 
pher of eminence. Not that I have any sympathy 
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The assertion that “ material effects aro subordi- 
nate to psychological” is no otherwise a difficulty 
than as two absolutely distinct classes of phsno- 
mena, are assumed to have a real existence; and I 
believe that thero is scarcely one school of Bauddha 
philosophers which has not denied the one or the 
other assumption; and that the prevalent opinions 
include a denial of both. All known phsenomena 
may be ascribed to mind or to matter without a 
palpable contradiction; nur, with the single excep- 
tion of extent,* is there a physical phenomenon 
which does not seem to countenance the rejection 
of phenomenal reality. Hence the doctrines of 
Avidya and of Maya; and I would ask those whose 
musings are in an impartial strain, whether the 
Bauddha device be not as good a one as the Brah- 
manical, to stave off a difficulty which the unaided 
wit of man is utterly unable to cope with Pt 

Questionless, it is not easy, if it be possible, to 
avoid the use of words equivalent to material and 
psychological; but the tenet obviously involved in 
the formal subordination of one to the other class 
of phenomena, when placed beside the tenet, that 
all phenomena are homogeneous, at once renders 
the former a mere trick of words, or creates an irre- 
concileable contradiction between the two doctrines, 
and in fact Rémusat has here again commingled 
tenets held exclusively by quite distinct schools of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

If I have been held accountable for some of the 
notions above remarked on, I suspect that these my 
supposed opinions have been opposed by something 
more substantial than “des arguties mystiques.” 
Rémusat expressly says, ‘‘ M. Hodgson a eu parfaite- 
ment raison d’ admettre, comme base du systéme 
entter, existence d'un seul étre souverainement 
sab al et intelligent, de celui qu’ il nomme Adi- 

uddha.” Now, I must crave leave to say that I 
never admitted anything of the sort; but, on the 
contrary, carefully pointed out that the “systéme 
entier’ consists of four systems, all sufticiently 
different, and two of them, radically so—vsz., the 
Swébhavika and the Aiawarika. It is most appa- 
rent to me that Rémusat has made a melange out 
of the doctrines of all the four schools; and there 
are very sufficient indications in the course of this 
essay that his principal authority was of the Swé- 
bhavika sect. 

In speaking of the twoft bodies of Buddha he 
remarks, that “‘le veritable corps est identifiéd avec 
la science et la loi. Ta substance méme est la 
science (Prajui).” He had previously made the 
game observation, “ I.a loi meme est son peace et 


sa nature.” Now those who are aware that Prajnd 
with that extravagancé, but that I wish merely to 
state the case fairly for the Buddhists. 

* Time and Space ; which however cannot, and are 
not classed among phenomena by Indian or European 
philosophers. Limited time and space are considered 
quast phenomena by all. 

+ See Ballantyne’s Vedanta, p, 80: the very phrase 
ignorance or Ajnéna. is essentially the same and more 
precise than Méyd, 

t There are in fact five bodies named bv me; sve 


page 76. 
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(most idly translated law, science, and so forth,) is 
the name of the great metertal cause,* can have no 
difficulty in reaching the conviction that the Bud- 
dhist authority from whence this assertion was 
borrowed,—‘ of Prajna being the very essence, 
nature, and principle of Buddha,’—belonged to the 
Swabhavika school, and would have laughed at the 
co-ordinate doctrine of his translator, that Buddha 
is the sovereign and sole cause, of whom nature 
(Prajna) is an effect. 

The Swabhfvika Buddhas, who derive their capa- 
city of identifying themselves with the first cause 
from nature, which ts that cause, are as all accom- 
pees as the Buddhas of the Aiswarikas, who 

erive the same capacity from Adi-Buddha, who ts 
that cause. 

In this express character of sovereign cause only, 
is the Adi-Buddha of the Aiswarikas distinguishable 
amid the crowd of Buddhas of all sorts; and such 
are the interminable subtleties of the ‘systéme en- 
tier’ that he who shall not carefully mark this 
cardinal point of primary causation, will find all 
others unavailing to guide him unconfusedly through 
the various labyrinths of the several schools. 

Did Rémusat never meet with passages like the 
following ? 

“‘And as all other things and beings proceeded from 
Swabhava or nature, so did Vajra, Satwa, Buddha, 
thence called the self-eristent.”. Even the Sw&bha- 
vikas have their Dhydni Buddhas, and their triad, 
including, of course, an Adi-Buddha. Names, there- 
fore, are of little weight; and unmeasured epithets 
are so profusely scattered on every hand that the 
practised alone can avoid their snare. I did not 
admit a Theistic school, because I found a Buddha 
designated as Adi, or the first; nor yet because I 
found him yclept, infinite, omniscient, eternal, and 
so forth; but because I found him explicitly con- 
tradistinguished from nature, and systematically 
expounded as the efficient cause of all. Nor should 
it be forgotten that when I announced the fact of 
a Theistic sect of Buddhists, I observed that this 
sect was, as compared with the Swabhavika, both 
recent and confined.t 

If, in the course of this, and the three preceding 
letters, I have spoken harshly of Rémusat’s re- 


* Prakriteswart iti Prajnd; and again, Dhdrandt- 
maka wi Dharma. Dharma is a synonyme of Prajnd. 
Prajna means Supreme Wisdom. Whose! Nature’s 
—and nature’s, as the sole, or only as the plastic, cause. 

So, again, Dharma means mortality in the abstract, 
or the moral and religious code of these religionists, 
or material cause, in either of the two senses hinted at 
above ; or, lastly, material effects, viz., versatile worlds, 
These are points to be settled by the context, and by 
the known tenets of the writer who uses the one or 
other word : and when it is known that the very texts 
of the Swabhivikas, differently interpreted, have 
served for the basis of the Aiswarika doctrine, I pre- 
sume no further caveto can be required. 

t Burnouf seems to hold that the transcendentalists 
had very early an atheistic and a theistic section, the 
theistic being the Yogiicharyas, whose founder was 
Arya Sangha, and that a sect apart from both held the 
middle path, and were therefore called Madhyamikas. 
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searches, let it be remembered, that I conceive my 
labours to have been adopted without acknowledg- 
ment, as well as my opinions to have been miserably 
distorted. I have been most courteously told, that 
“the learned of Europe are indebted to me for the 
name of Adi-Buddha!” The inference is palpable 
that that is the extent of the obligation. Such 
insidious injustice compels me to avow in the face 
of the world my conviction that, whatever the Chi- 
nese and Mongolian works on Buddhism possessed. 
by the French Savans may contain, no intelligible 
views were thence derived of the general su a 
before my essays ap d, or could have been after- 
wards, but for the lights those essays afforded.§ I 
had access to the original Sanskrit scriptures of the 
Buddhists, and they were interpreted to me by 
learned natives, whose hopes hereafter depended 
upon a just understanding of their contents. No 
wonder, therefore, and little merit, if I discovered 
very many things inscrutably hidden from those 
who were reduced to consult barbarian translations 
from the most refined and copious of languages upon 
the most subtle and interminable of topics, and 
who had no living oracle ever at hand to expound 
to them the dark signification of the written word 
—to guide their first steps through the most laby- 
rinthine of human mazes.|| 

For the rest, and personally, there is bienséance 
for bienséance, and a sincere tear dropped over the 
untimely grave of the learned Rémusat. 


NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION FROM SARNATH. 


I have just got the 38th Number of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society and hasten to tell you, that 
your enigma requires no (Edipus for its solution at 

athmandu, where almost every man, woman, and 
child, of the Bauddha faith, can repeat the confessto 


Jider (for such it may be called), inscribed on the 


Sarnath stone. Dr. Mill was perfectly right in 
denying the alleged necessary connexion between 
the inscription, and the complement to it  atoaar ge 
by M. Csoma de Kérés. No such complement is 
needed, nor is found in the great doctrinal authori- 
ties, wherein the passage occurs in numberless places 
sometimes containing but half of the complete 
dogma of the inscription;* thus:—“ Ye Dharmd 
hetu-prabhavd; hetu teshén Tathdégato.” Even thus 
curtailed, the sense is complete, without the “Teshdn 
cha yo ntrodha, evam (vddt) Mahd Sramana,” as you 
may perceive by the following translation :— 

“Of all things proceeding from cause, the cause 
is Tathagata ;” or, with the additional word, “ Of 
all things proceeding from cause, the cause (of their 


§$ The case is altered materially now; because my 
original authorities, which stand far less in need of 
living interpreters, are generally accessible. 

| 1 beg to propose, as an experimentum crucis, the 
celebrated text—Ye Dharmdnityé of the Sata Séha- 
srika. If the several theistic, atheistic, and sceptical 
meanings wrapped up in these few words, can be 
reached thro h Chinese or Mongolian translations 
uninterpreted by living authorities, I am content to 
consider my argument worthless. 

* This curtailed version is traditional not scriptural. 
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procession) hath the Tathfgata Ne eagrnaenl To 
complete the aa according to the inscription, 
we must add, “The great Sramana hath likewise 
declared the cause of the extinction of all things.” 
With the help of the commentators, I render this 
passage thus, “‘ The causes of all sentient existence 
in the versatile world, the Tathagata hath explained. 
The Great Sramana hath likewise explained the 
causes of the cessation of all such existence.”* 

Nothing can be more complete, or more funda- 
mental, than this doctrine. It asserts that Buddha 
hath revealed the causes of (animate) mundane 
existence, as well as the causes of its complete ces- 
sation, implying, by the latter, translation to the 
eternal quiescence of Nirvritti, which is the grand 
object of all Bauddha vows. The addition to the 
inscription supplied by M. Csoma, is the ritual ap- 
plication merely of the general doctrine of the in- 
scription. It explains especially the manner in 
which, according to the scriptures, a devout Bud- 
dhist may hope to attain cessation from mundane 
existence, wz., by the practice of all virtues, avoid- 
ance of all vices, and by complete mental abstrac- 
tion. More precise, and as usually interpreted here, 
more theistic too, than the first clause of the 
inscription is the terser sentence already given; 
which likewise is more familiar to the Nepalese, 
viz., “Of all things proceeding from cause, the cause 
is the Tathagata:”—understanding by Tathégata 
Adi-Buddha. And whenever, in playful mood, 
used to reproach my old friend, Amirta Nanda, 
(now alas! no more) with the atheistic tendenc 
of his creed, he would always silence me with, “‘ Ye 
Dharmd hetu-prabhavé hetu teshén Tathdgato;” 
insisting, that Tathagata referred to the supreme, 
self-existent (Swayambhé) Buddha.t 

(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
. HIMALAYA. 
Continued from page 110. 


After what has been stated, it will be seen at 
once, that tables of temperature, rain-fall, and mois- 
ture, could, if given, only hold true of the exact 
spots where they were registered. 

The latitude in a small degree, but in a far 
greater, the longitude, or position with reference to 
the course of the rainy monsoon—the number of 
interposed ridges crossing that course—and the ele- 
vation, are the circumstances determining the heat 
and moisture, that is, the climate, of any given spot 
of the Eastern, Central, or Western [limalaya. 





* See pp. 45-47 for these causes, viz., Avidyd, Sans- 

rt, elc. 

+ The great temple of Swayambhu Nath is dedicated 
to this Buddha: whence its name, It stands about a 
mile west from Kathmandu, on a low, richly wooded, 
and detached hill, and consists of a hemispbere sur- 
mounted by a graduated cone. 

The majestic size, and severe simplicity of outline, 
of this temple, with its burnished cone, set off by the 
dark garniture of woods, constitute the Chaitya of 
Swayambhu Nath, a very beanteous' object. 
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There are ss differences of climate in very 
proximate places of equal elevation, caused bv their 
relative position to covering ridges, and also, as has 
been proved experimentally, by the effects of clear- 
ance of the forest and undergrowth, and letting in 
the sun upon the soil. 

The general course of the seasons is the tropical, 
with cold and dry weather from October to March, 
and wet and hot weather from April to September, - 
correspondent to the duration of the N.E. and 8.W. 
monsoons. The springs and autumns, however, are 
more clearly marked than the latitude would pro- 
mise, and from the middle of March to the middle 
of May, and again, from the middle of September 
to the middle of December, the weather is delight- 
ful. From the middle of December to the ad of 
February is the least agreeable portion of the year, 
being cloudy and rainy or snowy, with cold enough 
to make the wet tell disagreeably, which it does not 
do in the genial season of the rains. The general 
character of the climate is derived from its com- 
bined and great equability and temperateness. For 
months the thermometer hardly ranges 5° day and 
night, and that about “temperate” of Fahrenheit, 
or the perfection of temperature ; and altogether, 
the climate is one of the safest (I here speak of the 
central and normal region) and most enjoyable in 
the world. The wind is generally moderate, except 
in March, when the “ Phagwa” of the N.W. plains 
reach us, but shorn of its fervour. The quantity of 
electricity is, on the whole, small, and storms are 
nearly confined to the setting in and close of the 
rainy season. Epidemics are very rare; endemics 
almost unknown; so that it would be difficult to 
cite a Himalayan disease, unless such must be called 
dyspepsia. Goitre is more or less prevalent, but 
not often accompanied by cretanism. The general 
character of the surface in all parts of the Himalaya 
is a perpetual succession of vast ridges, highly 
slo f and having very narrow interposed giens. 
Valleys properly so called are most rare. There are, 
in fact, only two throughout the great extent from 
Gilgit to Brahmakund, or those of Cashmere and 
Népal, the latter only sixteen miles in either dia- 
meter. 

Lakes also are small and very infrequent. Three 
or four in Kumdéin, and two or three in Western 
Nép4l (Pékra), in both cases juxtaposed, constitute 
the whole nearly. But it seems certain that lakes 
were more frequent in some prior geological era, 
and that the present valleys of Cashmere and Népél 
once existed in a lacastrine state. 

The Himilayan ridges are remarkable for the 
absence of chasm and rupture, and their intermina- 
ble uniform lines, with the similarity of tone in the 
verdure of the ceaseless forests, (owing to the rarity 
of deciduous trees), detract somewhat from those 
impressions of grandeur and beauty, which moun- 
tains so stupendous and so magnificently clothed 
are calculated to convey. The transverse or climatic 
division of the Himalaya, though of course most 
noticeable and important in reference to organic 
phenomena, is also worth attention, in regard to in- 
organic ones. I shall however say little of the 
geology or of the botany of the Himalaya, abler 
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ens than mine having now treated the subject. A 
ittle more space may be given to the athnoloay and 
zoolory. both as matters I myself'am more conver- 
sant with, and which still have a deal of novelty in 
reference to geographical distributions particularly. 

Kverv part of the chain abounds in minerals, 
eartiediarly iron and copper; lead, zinc, sulphur, 

lumbago, in less deyree. Mineral springs, both 
hot and cold, sapid and insipid, are generally diffused, 
and I am aware of other instances of lambent flame 
issuing in the fashion of the well-known Jwala- 
mukhi of the Punjib, which superstition has con- 
secrated. There 1s no lime formation, and the 
mineral is very rare as a deposit: salt is unknown, 
though it abounds across the snows. So also the 
precious metals. Minerals aud mineral springs are 
most frequent in the central region, so likewise the 
iron and copper veins: organic fossil remains and 
the small traces of coal, almo-t or quite peculiar to 
the lower region, and far more abundant to the 
N.W. than to the S.E. In geology the upper region 
may be called the locale of granites and gneisses ; 
the middle region that of gneisses and schists; the 
lower region that of the sandstone formation and 
of diluvial debris. It may be added that granite is 
much more extensively developed in the upper re- 
gion than had been supposed, and that igneous 
rocks are by no means so entirely wanting: indeed, 
igneous action is displayed to a stupendous extent 
in the hypogene rocks, both stratified and unstrati- 
fied, of the upper and central regions. There are 
no volcanos, active or extinct. Slight earthquakes 
are very frequent: severe ones, rare; very severe 
ones, unknown. 

In botany the upper region is that of Junipers, 
(‘ypresses, Cedars, Larches, Yews, Poplars, Boxes, 
Dwarf lhododendrons, Hollics, Willows, Walnuts, 
Birches, and, in general, of the superior Conifers, 
particularly to the S.E., for to the N.W. they des- 
cend into the middle revion, even the stately Cedar, 
which however is unknown east of Kumaun. In 
the second or central region® Birches, Hollies, and 
Willows recur. It is the region of Oaks, Chesnuts, 
Horse Chesnuts, Magnolias, Laurels, Alders, Tree 
Rhododendrons, Cherry and Pear Trees (large and 
wild), Oleas (forest trees), Maples or Sycamores, 
Thorns, Ashes, Elms, Horn-beams, Elders, Paper 
and Wax Trees, Tea Allies, (Eurva and Thea also,t 
asan importation which hes sueceeded to perfection, 
but chiefly below 4,000, Tree Ferns, some few and 
peculiar Palms (Chamorops, ete.), and the inferior 
sorts of Pines. 

The third or lower region is that of Sauls (Shorea) 
Sissus (Dalbergia), Acacias and Mimosas, Tunds 
(Cedrela), Cotton Trees (Bombax), Tree Figs (Flas- 
ticus, Indicus, Reliziosos, ete.), Buteas, Dillenias, 
Duabangas, FErythrinas, Premnas, some common 
Palms (Pheenix), ete., but rare and poor, with recur- 
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* N.B.—Central in length is called central only, or 
central Hiindlaya ; central of breadth, crentral region. 
+ Both tea and coffee plantations are now well ad- 
vanced in the Eastern Himalaya, with the surest pros- 
ect of success. In the Western Himalaya that snccess 
is now a fact accomplished. 
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ring Tree Ferns, but more rarely than above perhaps, 
though the Tree and common Ferns, like the great 
and small bamboos, may be said to be borderers, 
denoting by their point of contact the transition 
from the lower to the central region. Pinus longi- 
folia recurs in the lower region, descending to the 
oe nearly in Népal, but most of the other Cone- 
arers in Népal, and still more, east of it, eschew 
even the central region, abundant as they are therein 
in the Western Hlimalava. So likewise the Tree 
Rhododendrons in the Eastern Himélaya are apt to 
retire to the northern region, though in the Central 
Himalaya they abound in the central region. 

In zoology, again, to begin with man, the north- 
ern region is the exclusive habitat of the Bhotias 
(Cis-Himalayan, called Palusén, Réngbo, Sérpa, 
Siena, Kathbhotia, ete.,) who with their ‘lies the 
Thakoras and Pakias extend along the whole line of 
the ghats, and who, with the name, have retained 
unchanged the lingual and physical characteristics, 
and even the manners, customs, and (ress, of their 
transnivean brethren. To the central region are 
similarly confined, but each in their own province 
from east to west, the Mishmis and Mirris, the 
Bors and Abors, the Kapachors, the Akas, the 
Daphlas, (east of Bhutan), the Lhopas (in Bhutan), 
the Lepshas or Deunjongmaro (in Sikim), the Lim- 
bus or Yakthumbas, the Yakhas, the Khombos or 
Kirantis, the Murmis or Tamars, the Pahi or Padhi, 
the Néwirs, the Sunwars, the Chépings, the Ku- 
siindas, the Vayus or Kayus, the Gurungs, the 
Magars, the Khas or Khasias (in Népal), the Kohlis, 
the Domo, the Rajhis, the Haris, the Garhwalis, the 
Kanets, the Dogras,* the Kakkas, the Bambas, the 
Gakars, the Dardus, the Dunghars (west from Né- 
pal). Tothe lower region again, and to similarly 
malarious sites of the middle region, are exclusively 
confined, the Kocches, the Bodos, the Dhimils, 
(Sikim and east of it), the Kichaks, the Pallas, the 
Tharus, the Dénwars, the Kiimhas, the Bhréimus, 
the Dahis or Daris, the Kuswars, the Thamis, the 
Botias (not Bhotia) (in Népal), the Boksas (in Kiu- 
maun), the Khatirs, the Awans, the Janjohs, the 
Chibs, and the Baihoas (west of Kumaéun to the 
Indus). 

The Himalayan population is intensely tribe-ish, 
and is susceptible of a three-fold division of preg- 
nant significance, and quite analagous to what holds 
true of the aboriginal Indian and Indo-Chinese 
4 Seg mz., first, intv the dominant or unbroken 
tribes, such as the Khas, Magar, Gurung, Néwar, 
Murmi, Lepsha, Bodpa, etc.; second, into the bro- 
ken tribes, such as nearly all those termed Awalias,t 


* The late Captain Cunningham (in epist.) refers the 
Dardurs (Darada) and the Donghers to the upper re- 
gion, as also the Kanets, who extend northward, beyond 
the Himlaya, where they even form ‘‘the mass"’ on 
either side the Satluj. They are of mixed origin, like 
the Khas of Nepal, the Dogras of Punjab, and the 
Gadhi of Chamba, 

t A list of Awalias ;—1 Koceh, 2 Bodo, 3 Dhimal, 
4 Garo, 5 Dolkhali, 6 Batar or Bor, 7 Kudi, 8 Hajony, 
9 Dhanuk, 10 Maraha, 11 Amit, 12 Kébrat, 13 Kichak, 
14 Palla, 15 Thiru (not own name in Sallyan), 16 Bék- 
sa (Kumaon), 17 Dahi or Darhi (allied to Bhramu), 
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as well as the Chépang, Kustinda, and Héyu; third, 
into the tribes of helot craftsmen :— 


Of the valley of Nepal. 


Po, executioners and work- 
ers in bamboo. 

Kulu, curriers. 

Nay, butchers. 


Of the mountains of Nepal. 
Chunira, carpenters. 
Sarki, curriers. 

Kami, blacksmiths. 
Sunar, gold and silver 


smiths, Chamakhala, scavengers. 
(rain, musicians, Dong, Jugi, musicians. 
Bhaur, ditto, but pros- Kou, blacksmiths. 


Dhusi, metallurgists. 

Awa, architects. 

Bali, agriculturists. 

Nou, barbers. 

Kuma, potters. 

Sangat, washermen. 

Tatti, makers of corpse- 
clothes. 

Gatha, gardiners. 

Sawo, bleeders & suppliers 
of leeches. 

Chhipi, dyers. 

Sikami, carpenters. 

Dakami, house builders. 

Léhongkamiy, stone cutters. 


titute their women. 
Damai, Tailors. 
Agri, miners. 
Kumbhal or 

Kinari, potters. 


The position and affinities of the last are still to 
me an enigma, as they were when I adverted to 
them in my work on the Kocch, Bodo, and Dhimal. 
As blacksmiths," carpenters, curriers, etc., their ser- 
vices are, and ever have been, invaluable; yet they 
are degraded to the extent of being outcasts. Their 
manners have little, and their tongues nothing, and 
their physical attributes not much, to denote their 
race fae | lineage. Of the other two masses of the 
population, the unbroken tribes are clearly the more 
recent immigrants from the north, and in general 
they are distinguished by languages of the simpler 
Turanian type, whereas the languayes of the other 
or broken tribes are of the complex or pronomena- 
lized type, tending, like their physical attributes, 
towards assimulation with the Dravirian or the 
Sontal v. 1. Munda, sub-families of the sons of Tur. 
These broken tribes are demonstrated by their rela- 
tive position to be of far older date in the Himéalaya 
as in Indo-China, and perhaps also in India, than 
the unbroken; and altogether, the phenomena of 
ethnology in the Himalaya warrant the conclusions, 
that the Himalayas were peopled by successive 
swarms from the great Turanian hive, and that its 
tribes are still traceably akin alike to the Altaic 
branch of the north and to the Dravirian and 
Munda of the south.~| The Khas, Kanéts and Do- 


18 Thami, 19 Pahi or Pahri (allied to Newar and Mur- 
mi), 20 Kumha (not own name), 21 Botia (allied to 
Kuswar), 22 Kuswar, 23 Denwar (allied to two last), 
24 Bhriinu (allied to Dahi), 25 Vayu (not Awalias but 
broken tribe), 26 Chepang, and 27 Kusunda (ditto). 

* Of all the unbroken tribes, the Magar alone have 
their own miners and smiths. See and compare what 
is told of the old mines and miners of the Altai. See 
also a note in my work on the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimal. 

+See paper on Nilgirians, J.A.S.B., and also two 
essays on dhs Vayu and Bahing tribes, in the same 
Journal (1857). 
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gras, and several others of the Western Himalaya, 
are clearly of mixed breed; aboriginal Tartars ‘b 
the mother’s side, but Arians (Briéhman and Kshé- 
triya) by the father’s, as I have shown in m 
memoir on the military tribes of Népél. (J.A.S.B. 
May 1833.) 


(To be continued.) 
——_O0—__— 
JAPANESE PROVERBS. 


Tho East was the cradle of sententious wisdom. 
Oriental proverbs are the concentrated sagacity of the 
wisest men of the East. It is true that the authors 
are not often known, the oldest proverbs being the 
offspring of the accumulated wisdom of whole 
nations, and they are the expression frequently of 
the modes of thought and the feelings which rule 
vast populations. “They are,” said the late Pro- 
fessor HI. H. Wilson, ‘valuable uccessories to the 
correct delineation of national manners and opini- 
ons.”* Aristotle speaks of them as the “remnants 
saved from the wreck of ancient philosophy.” 
Bacon says they shew “ the genius, wit and spirit 
of a nation.” ‘Earl Ruesell’s epizrammatic defini- 
tion is that they are: “the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one.” Another writer bas defined them 
thus: “what is nearest and dearest to the heart of 
& nation, the aspect under which they contemplate 
life, how honour and dishonour are distributed 
among them, what is of ood or evil report in their 
eyes 1s sure to be apparent in their national pro- 
verbs.” 

It is curious and instructive to trace the similarity 
of sentiments which go to prove the unity of the 
human race in the proverbs of the Furthest East 
and the Var West. Proverbs shew that the same 
human feelings and views prevail in China and 
Japan as actuate mankind in Europe. ‘ 

Ve are indebted to Mr. W. G. Aston, Interpreter 
to II. M. Legation in Yedo, for the text and trans- 
lations which we give below, and also to two 
Japanese gentlemen for a careful revision of both. 

- The transitoriness of human affairs and the senti- 
ments expressed in the Latin: ‘ Tempora mutantur 
nos ef mutamur tn illis,” and “ Lalitur et labetur in 
omne volubilis @vum” are neatl expressed in the 
Chinese verse, adopted by the Tepances — 


(1) Nen nen sai sai hana ainitari 
Sai sai nen nen hito onagikaradzu. 


se cE OWE ee TE HW 
wi hk AB SE OA OK iif 


Year after year the flowers resemble each other, 
Year after year men are unlike each other. 


The Chinese of these words runs thus :— 


Nien nien siii siii hwa siang sz, 
Sui siii nien nien jin pi t’ung. 





* See Introduction to Roebuck’s Persian and Hindvo- 
stanee Proverbs, edited by Wilson. Calcutta, 1824. 
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The well-known “ Amantium tre amoris redinte- 
gratio est” is equalled in the Japanese 


(2) Horureba outagai, outagai kenkwa 
Kenkwa suru hodo, fukaku naru. 


From love arises doubt, from doubt quarrels; 
Deep as the quarrels, deep becomes the love. 


Ovid’s expression, “ Pauper ubique jacet,” is ap- 
proximated in 

(3) Hin sureba don suru. 
If one is poor, he does not get credit for cleverness. 


“Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,” finds 
its equivalent in 

(4) Nome ya outaeya; issun saki yami no yo. 
Drink and sing, one inch before us is black night. 


Wordsworth’s phrase “ The child is father of the 
man” is more prosaically expressed by the Japanese 
(5) Mitsugo no kokoro ga rokujiu made. 
The heart of a child of three years remains until 
he is sixty. 
Our plain proverb, “As different as chalk and 
cheese * is paralleled in 
(6) Otsukisama to suppon hodo no chigai. 
As different as the moon and a tortoise. 


Japanese freedom from bigotry is shewn in 
(7) Iwashi no atama mo shinjin kara. 
Even a sardine’s head may be an object of worship. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth” is quaintly 
put in Japanese :— : 
(8) Sendoga dkute, fune ga yama e noboru. 
With too many boatmen the boat runs up a hill. 


The words Virgil puts into the mouth of Sinon: 
‘6 Ab uno disce omnes,” is very tauch like 


(9) Ichi wo motte ban wo shiru. 
From one, to know ten thousand (all). 

When Dr. Johnson declared that being on board 
ship was worse than being in prison, as one had the 
chance of being drowned in addition to the confine- 


ment, he little thought that the Japanese had fore- 
stalled him in the proverbial expression :— 


(10) Fune ni notte sui ko suru wo issun no jigoku. 
A sea-voyage is an inch of hell. 


(11) Uwasa wo sureba, kage to yara. 
If you talk of a person, his shadow will appear. 


(12) Ikusa mite ya wo hagu. 
On seeing the battle, to whet one’s arrows. 


(13) Ino naka no kayeru taikai wo shiradzu. 
The frog in the well knows not the great ocean. 


(14) Nusubito ni kagi. 
To give a thief a key. 
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(15) Oitaru wo chichi to seyo. 
Regard an old man as thy father. 
Antiquss debetur veneratio. 
(16) Onjéshi mi no uye shiradzu. 
The soothsayer cannot tell his own fortune. 


(17) Ochi musha wa susuki no ho ni oteuru. 
The beaten soldier fears the tops of the tall grass. 


(18) Waga mi wo tsunde, hito no itasa wo shire. 
By pinching yourself understand the pain of others. 
Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 

(19) Waga mi no kotowo hito ni tée. 

If you wish to know about yourself ask others. 

(20) Wa ka ni shisho nashi. 

There is no teacher of Japanese poetry. 
Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

(21) Karasu no atama shiroku naru made. 

Until a crow’s head becomes white. 


(22) Kata kuchi kite, ri wo tsukina. 
Having heard one side only, do not judge. 
(23) Go in irite wa go ni shitagaye. 
— ie enter a village, follow the custom of the 


e. 


(24) Kagi no ana kara ten wo nozoku. 
To look at the heavens through a pipe. 
(25) Tama migakazareba hikari nashi. 
Until polished, the precious stone has no splendour. 
(26) Iaikai te ni seku. 
To stop the great ocean with one’s hand. 
(27) Takara no yama ni itte, munashiku kairu. 


To go to the treasure mountain and come back 
without any. 


(28) Taimotsu wa habsuri tori. 
A large mass should be removed piecemeal. 


(29) Tatako}sugume hito osoredzu. 
Fighting sparrows do not fear man. 


(30) Rakukwa eda ni kaeradzu. 
The fallen flower returns not to its parent branch. 


(31) Nikuki monowo ikete miyo. 
If you hate any one, let him live. 


(32) Homare wa soshiru motoi. 

Better to avoid dispraise than to have praise. 
(33) Rocho kumo wo ko. 

The caged bird longs for the clouds. 
(34) Ima mairi hatsuka. 

A new broom sweeps well. 


LECTURE 


(85) Ichi no naka no insha. 
The hermit in the midst of the market-place. 


(36) Ishi ni hana saku. 
Flowers growing on stones. 


(37) Banji wa yume. 
This world is a dream. 


(38) Ba ni no tofu. 
The east wind in a horse’s ears. 


(39) Haku hio wo fumu gotoshi. 
Like walking on thin ice. 
(40) Yanagi no edawa yuki ore wa nashi. 


The branches of the willow never break from the 
snow. 


—_——_Q—— 


REPORT OF A LECTURE ON OHINA. 
By W. H. Mepsuast, Esq. 


Mr. W. H. Medhurst, our Consul at Shanghai, 
has been employing his leisure hours during his stay 
in Lok deme In jotting down his views of the state 
and character of foreigners in China. These he has 
embodied in a popular lecture which he recently 
delivered at Streatham. He entitled his lecture: 
“The Foreigners in Far Cathay.” He essayed to 
disabuse the minds of his hearers of some of the 
many misconceptions frequently entertained on the 
situation and characteristics of foreigners on the 
shores of China. 

It is a common thing to suppose that foreigners 
live in Chinese towns, amid the Chinese popu- 
lation, destitute of many of the comforts and 
luxuries of home-life in Europe, that they do this 
for the sake of gain, that the mercantile class is a 
grasping and unscrupulous body of men, utterly 
selfish and without any aim but the accumulation 
of wealth, and that the missionaries are indiscreet, 
and fond of calling in the aid of the secular power, 
whenever their zeal outruns their discretion. Again 
it is supposed that the Chinese are a meek and 
quiet race, opium-sinokers and infanticides, not over 
nice about the character of their food, and very 
absurdly addicted to various outlandish customs. 
To rectify errors on such points was Mr. Medhurst’s 
aim, and speaking with the force of some thirt 
years experience he has fully established the trut 
as regards them. 

The lecture abounded with many fine passages, 
and not a few well-defined statements of the posi- 
tion of foreigners, of the character of the natives, 
and of the kind of policy suited to their case. The 
lecturer sketched in outline the history of mercan- 
tile relations with China, from the time of the 
Portuguese and the early naviyators, to some acts 
of whom he traces the first seeds of ill-will and 
distrust on the part of the Chinese, through the 
period of successful and but limited intercourse 
carried on at Canton by the East India Company, 
which by the introduction of opium gradually led 
on to sundry disputes and hoastilities—the first, 
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second and third wars—down to the present culmin- 
ation of trading bani i and ministerial repre- 
sentation at the metropolis, Peking. 

Mr. Medhurst considers that our contact with 
China has done her great harm by weakening her, 
and left her a prey to rebellion and brigandage. 
He considered that though ina certain degree China 
may be said to have brought the collisions with 
England upon herself, we were blameworthy in not 
having effectually carried out our operations against 
her so as to have rendered the probabi'ity of repeti- 
tion very small indeed. He shewed very distinctly 
that our successes usually stopped short where it was 
of the greatest importance that we should have 
been followed up. We at first operated merely 
against the Southern ports, and were persuaded to 
retire by the wily mandarius, who made partial con- 
cessions when they felt our power, but at the same 
time imposed conditions which were derogatory. 
The closing of Canton to foreigners was one of these 
and this remained to serve as a bone of contention, 
and about which another war arose. 

Mr. Medhurst very ably and graphically described 
the ignominious retreat of our representative in 
Oanton waters, having been persuaded by a hand- 
some pecuniary indemnity to leave his work un- 
finished. He traced the career of Sir Henry 
Pottinger to Nanking and the negotiation of the 
great Treaty before that city, shewing however that 
the shrewd officials induced him to go south, when 
he should have proceeded to Peking. 

The wars of 1858 and 1860 followed as a natural 
consequence of these half measures. Lord Elgin 
consented to retire from the Peiho on the faithless 
promises which were soon after broken 80 disas- 
trously to ourselves at Taku, and even on his retribu- 
tive expedition, when the superior guidance of our 
troops and the usual courage of our forces brought 
him to the walls of Peking, he was cajoled by the 
Chinese to accept the surrender of a single gate, 
instead of occupying the city until the crucial ques- 
tion of audience with the emperor should have been 
definitively settled. 

We can conceive that there were various reasons 
why Lord Elgin refrained from the extreme mea- 
sure of taking formal possession of the whole city 
of Peking, with its vast population. Anarchy and 
bloodshed might have succeeded, — the outcry in 
England might have been extreme, and we imagine 
that opinions would vary considerably on the policy 
of carrying our hostilities to that extremity. Mr. 
Medhurst did not attempt to discuss the merits of 
the proceeding, but contented himself with stating 
the fact and deprecating the too probable result in 
the future. He shewed also how the matter was 
looked at from a Chinese point of view, and we 
agree with him, that the Chinese “ crow over their 
success,” when they lead us by promises made under 

ressure to recede from a vantage ground obtained. 

The following, which is extracted from the report 
of the London and China Telegraph, well represents 
the sequel of the lecture :— 

“Two individuals, said the lecturer, cannot be 
thrown together for any considerable period without 
in some way or another exercising an in‘luence the 
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one upon the other—it may be for good or it may 
be for evil. With nationalities the same rule more 
or less holds good, and it is well worth cunsidering 
what has been the influence in this instance and in 
which direction. As the stronger, more pushing, 
and more assertive people, the foreigners, it may be 
taken for granted, would be able to show the pre- 
nderance of influence on their side. And such 
been the case, no doubt, in a commercial and 
political point of view. A trade has been exacted 
which has developed itself into vast dimensions, and 
China has been comp7lkd to take up a position 
relatively to other nations, whether she likes it or 
no. But the amount of good concomitantly effected 
is questionable. Their own favourite motto, that 
“Commercial intercourse enriches @ nation,’ has 
certainly received practical illustration in the mate- 
rial enrichment of various tracts and districts more 
immediately connected with foreizn trade. But it 
may be questioned how far this good has been 
cangerhalaneed in the one case by the immeasur- 
able misery which has been occaxioned by the 
rebellions indirectly brousht about by repeated 
collisions with Western lowers, and in the other 
case by the introduction of opium, the sad effects of 
which have hitherto been ever on the increase. 
There are the beneticial results of missionary teach- 
ing to be brought into account, but these are so far 
intinitesimal as compared to the mass of the nation 
that even they too would fail, I fear, to bring the 
preponderance on the right side. As to any influ- 
ence that foreigners may exercise by their mere 
presence in the country, it is simply ni. A few 
sparks of tire dropped upon an iceberg might really 
be attended with more tangible results, compara- 
tively speaking, than have as yet transpired through 
the residence of the few handfuls of foreigners 
amongst the millions of the Chinese. Indeed, if 
anything, the influence has lain the other way, for 
I have ound as a rule that Chinese do not improve 
by being brought into intimacy with foreigners 
and by adoption as a consequence of their habits 
and ideas. The few Europeanised Chinese that 
are to be met with are, with very few exceptions, 
most insufferable creatures. The people generally, 
of course, know us better than they once did, and 
the inhabitants of those districts which have been 
most resorted to by us would I think for the most 
part be glad to increase this acquaintance, not only 
on grounds of self-interest, but from their own 
natural kindly feeling. But the ruling and influen- 
tial classes still only tolerate our presence in the 
country, and I firmly believe they would hail the 
dav when they could see—were such a tliing possi- 
ble—the last foreign factory razed to the ground, 
and the last ship leave the coast, ma/yré the loss to 
the national revenue and the ruin of the districta 
dependent on our trade that would certainly foilow. 
Experience of our more advanced civilization and 
our improved applianc:s appears to have brouzht 
the Chinese nothing so far. Returning emigrants 
fall back instinctively into their native notions and 
conceits, looking back upon their foreign sojourn as 
an ordeal happily over. [ven men of some pre- 
tence to social position who have of late years 
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visited the West in a quasi-diplomatic capacity 
have shown no sign of baving been impressed by 
what they have observed, or moved to introduce 
like innovations and advantages into their own 
country. Chung Ifow, the only really high-class 
mandarin who has visited Kurope, disappointed me 
keenly when I was conversing with him last August 
by exhibiting the most listless indifference to m 
sugyestions as to the vast amount of novel an 
interesting sights which it would be well for him 
to see whilst in this country. I happened to attend 
him at Shanghai when he embarked for the first 
time on board on of the finest vessels of the French 
Messageries fleet, and took possession of his cabin 
for the voyage. The next time I met him was in 
his handsome room at the Grosvenor Hotel, a day 
or two alter his arrival. Yet on both occasions he 
took as little heed of his novel surroundings as he 
would have done when stepping on board one of 
his own wretched Chinese junks, or walking into 
one of his still more primitive native hotels. To 
my inind there must be something more in this than 
an affected indifference, arising out of simple conceit. 
It must bo the result of an inborn incapacity in the 
Chinese mind to entertain any subject, save by the 
particular process of thought, or to notice any object 
apart from the particular association to which it has 
been schooled by custom and tradition.” 

As the lecture is to be printed, we shall curtail 
our notice, which would otherwise have been much 
more extensive, for we consider that Mr. Medhurst 
gave a most lucid and instructive account of 
foreigners and their position in China. 

——_0-—-—- 
ON MANCHOURIA. 

A very interesting paper was read before the 
Geographical Society on the 20th inst. by Mr. E. 
Delmar Morgan, on the Travels of the Archiman- 
drite Palladius in Manchuria during the year 1870. 
The expedition was organized by the Imperial 
Geographical Society of Russia, the proceedings of 
which are locked up in the formidable language of 
that country, and are to the learned world, outside 
Russia, almost unknown. We must therefore con- 
gratulate the Geographical Society in having found 
another collaborateur in this untrodden path of 
literature. 

The journey of Palladius—the chief of the eccle- 
siastical mission at Peking—has been already 
referred to in the Phenix (v. vol. i. p. 180), Mr. 
Morgan's paper gives it sn extenso. 

Passing through the Great Wall at Shan-hai 
liwan ily VEE on the coast, the travellers 


entered Liau tung, which is aiso called Kwan tung. 
The road rises after leaving the barrier, and passes 
over a hill called by two names, Tsi-hwan ling ‘the 
hill of sorrow,’ and Hwan-hi ane ‘the hill of joy.’ 
They then passed the village of Flung tsiang-tsz or 
the ‘Red Wall,’ near which stands, on a hill, a 
pegoda called Tsiu nii miau, a temple built in com- 
memoration of a faithful wife, whose husband 
perished at the building of the Great Wall. 

In the Liau tung country the travellers met with 
a number of Shansi tradera and miners, mostly on 
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foot, weather-beaten, and dirty, returning from the 
gold diggings, but by their quiet demeanour and 
aad countenances they had evidently not been very 
fortunate. In contrast with these poor folk, they 
observed a mounted lama gaily dressed, on his way 
to a neizhbouring shrine. 

Proceeding on their way to Mukden, or Shing 
king the ‘ I fourishing Capital,’ the ancient seat of 
the Manchu government, built about a.p. 1630. 
They next had to cross the Shi san shan or ‘the 
thirteen hills,’ rugged peaks of volcanic origin. On 
the north they observed the lofty piles of the 
mountain range called I-wu-lui- shan, (also called 
Kwang ming shan, from a considerable town close 
by,) on which much of historical and archeological 
interest centres. These mountains are looked upon 
by Chinese geographers asa distinct range, ind>pen- 
dent of any other mountain system, and are of a 
peculiar geological formation, presenting a marked 
contrast to that of the other mountains of Man- 
churia. 

The land is well cultivated and the inhabitants 

rosperous; willows and poplars abound, especially 
In the avenues on the highway to Mukden. This 
city is better built and paved than Veking; its 
streets are broader; its trade is considerable, being 
the focus towhich the trade routes from Newchwang, 
Corea, Girin, Eastern Mongolia, etc., converge. 
Furs, ginseng, and nephritic stone-ware (a kind of 
jade) are the chief articles of trade. Coal is ob- 
tained from the Po si hu mountain, on the S.E. of 
the city. A splendid Lama temple exists on the 
western side of the city, and the tombs of the 
Manchu emperors of China also lie near. These 
tombs the emperors held it to be a sacred duty to 
visit once at least in their lifetime. After Kia 
king's time the custom has been omitted, hence 
the decayed state of the roads which lead to Mukden 
and Hing king. 

Palladius mentions some curious customs, such 
as the burning of tickets on crossing rivers and 

when conveying the corpses of Chinese back 
to their native country. The legends about Kwan ti 

3 ip the deified prince of warriors, are also 
rife in Manchuria, but these must have been intro- 
duced by the Chinese. 

The course of the travellers lay along the right 
bank of the Girin Ula (or Sungari) called by the 
Chinese the Ta chuen or ‘Great River,’ and after 
crossing this and the Nonni near their confluence, 
they pursued their journey along the left bank of 
the latter river until they arrived at T-itsihar, 
which is an important town, and is used by the 
Chinese asa penal settlement for the worst kind of 
criminals. The Muhammadans are strong here; 
they are divided into east and west branches, and 
these hold no intercourse with each other. The 


Tung-hwui ii le] or Easterns, are of notoriously 
bad character, who have emigrated from China, the 


Si hwui py fej or Westerns, are exiles, and are 
well conducted. With this mixture of races and 
dispositions the government has an onerous task. 
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After following the Nonni to Merguen ;he travel- 


lers left that city, and crossing the Hing an Heal Ff 


mountains, made their wav to Russian territory utd 
Aikhun on the Amur. We shall be able to give a 
complete itinerary of the route in our next. 

We cannot yive more particulars of this interest- 
ing journey, but it will bs fully reported in the 
Journal of the Royal Geovraphical Society. We 
can only express a hope that the Council of that 
society will encourage such ¢florts as those of Mr. 
Morgan to make us acquain'ed with the interesting 
country of Manchuria, which has been the cradle 
of some of the conquering racea of Asia, and whence 
the great Gengis khan drew large numbers of his 
irresistible forces. 





o-—--~—— 
Aevicw, 

Anthologie Japonaise. Par M. Leon de 
Rosny, Professeur. Paris: Maissoneuve et Cie. 

M. de Rosny’s Anthologie Japsnaise ia a selection 
of snecimens of Japanese poetry with translations 
and notes. It has been very prettily got up, and 
the tvpography of the Japanese section in particular 
is equal, if not superior, to the best specimens of 
native Japanese printing. M. de Rosny’s transla- 
tions are concise and at the same time elegant, and 
thoze Europeans who care little for the Japanese 
language, but are anxious to form some notion of 
the character of Japanese poetry will find the means 
of doing so in the Antholugie Japonaise. The atten- 
tion of such readers is directed to the capital essay 
on Japanese poetry which forms the introduction. 

It is to be feared that students of Japanese will 
derive leas benefit from M. de Rosny’s labours. 
Ilis translations, although giving the general sense 
with tolerable faithfulness, are fur from attaining to 
that degree of accuracy which the student requires. 
The notes, tov, not only omit all reference to the 
numerous real difficulties which the Japanese text 
presen!s, but display much ignorance of the princi- 
ples of the language whenever this ground is touched 
upon. 

Here is an example of one of M. de Rosny’'s 
translations :— : 

Idete tnaba, nushi-naki yado to narinu to mo 
Nokiba no mume yo haru wo wasuruna ! 

Bien que mon palats, depuis mon depart, soit inha- 
bité par son maitre, n'oubliex par, fleurs de prunter, 
a Eépanouir au printemps au bord de sa toiture. 

lhe literal translation is :— 7 
‘Although, when I am gone, my dwelling will be- 

come masterless, do thou, 
O plum-tree by the eaves, forget not the spring !' 

t will be seen that M. de Rosny has trunslated 
taba and narinu to mo, which are futures, as if they 
were past tenses, while yado, which means simply 
‘dwelling,’ he has rendered ‘palace.’ No notice is 
taken of the curious form iwasuru-na, which is one 
of the rare cases where the wa of the negative imper- 
ative is added to the conclusive, instead of to tho 
attributive form. But indeed the few grammatical 
remarks which are ventured upon are rarely correct 
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Thus at page 71 karenu is said to be put for kare- 
nuru; M.de Rosny surely knows that it is quite a 
different part of the varh: Again at page 67 we 
are told that omohoyete isa poetical an of the 
negative gerund of the verb omowazu; omohoyede 
is the correct spelling, and it is the negative gerund 
of a different verb. 

M. de Rosny’s error as to the Aototogisu is more 
excusable, as many Japanese make the same mis- 
take, and confound it with the cuckoo. The name 
hototugizu is like ‘cuckoo,’ formed in imitation of 
the bird's cry, which consists of five or six harsh 
notes beginning high and running rapidly down the 
acale. 

An objectionable feature of the Antholugie Japo- 
natse is the space which is devoted in it to a prose 
piece composed in honour of the first Furopeans 
who had the privileye of being admitted into what 
M. de Rosny styles “ce domaine réservé de la galan- 
terte Japonaise,’ but which he calls elsewhere, in a 
language which lends itself less readily to euphemis 
tic periphrasis, “celeberrimum urbis Yedo lupanar.’ 
This production has no merit of any kind. It is as 
dull as it is disgusting, and why it should have the 
honour of fourteen pages of beautiful paper and 
type, it is hard to comprehend. M. de Rosny seems 
to fancy that it is poetry, but it has no claim to be 
considered anything but the veriest prose. In his 
introductory remarks to this piece, M.de Rosny 
says, speaking of the Oiran of the Yedo yoshicara, 
“el serait inexact de les comparer aux prostituées de 
nos pays Européens ; et tl n'est pas rare den rencon- 
trer qui joignent & une education des plus sotygnées 2 
des talents de toutes surtes un caractére de les faire 
plaindre et estimer.” M.de Rosny is not the first or 
only writer who has attempted to cast a sort of 

tical halo about prostitution as practised in the 

ar East. It is true that in some respects it will 
compare favourably with European forms of the 
same institution, but in others, as for instance the 
sale of children by their parents for this purpose, 
the reverse is the case, al on the whole, prostitu- 
tion in Japan as in Europe is only another name 
for misery, disgrace, and moral degradation. The 
Japanese themselves, although less sensitive on this 
point than Europeans, are substantially of the same 
opinion, as their proverbs show. If prostitution in 
Japan was what M. de Rosny and other writers 
would have us believe, where would be the point 
of proverbs like the following P— 

Kei set ni makoto nashi. ‘There is no truth in 
prosti{utes.’ J6ré no makoto to tamago no shikaku 
ga areba, misoka ni tsuki ga deru. ‘When you find 
a truthful prostitute, and a four-cornered egg, the 
new moon will appear a day before her time.’ 

The Oiran (why is this word translated “ profes- 
seur’?) to whom M. de Rosny wore particularly 
refers, are purchased at the age of seven or eight 
years, from their parents, who are mostly peasants 
of Echigo and the neighbouring provinces. They 
are tolerably well educated, that is to say, they 
learn to read, write, and play a little on the guitar, 
and are highly prized by their masters, not only for 
their accomplishments, but because having been 
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separated from their parents at a tender and 
siuested in the midst of vice, they are mnastly des- 
titute of natural affection, and do not scruple to rob 
their customers for the advantage of the masters or 
rather owners to whom they belong. 

W. G. Aston. 
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Correspontlence, &e. 


I saw in the Phentz a question regarding Mr. 
Getty’s book on Chinese seals found in Ireland. I 
met with the book in Shanghai about twenty years 
ago, and by a little search in the shops of Shanghai 
eoon obtained a collection of the same seals, identi- 
cal with the figures in Mr. Getty’s work, bearing 
the same inscriptions, and having in some cases the 
monkey on them, and in other cases the prised 
handle, as well as some with other figures not m 
the book. I soon found that these seals had no 
great antiquity, being about 200 years old for the 
most ancient, while others were more modern. 

Having occasion to go to Dublin some years ago, 
I took some of the is with me, and in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Edward Chittam, of the Royal Lrish 
Academy, asked him about the seals, and if he 
could give any reason why they had been found so 
often in Ireland, when he gave me the following 
account. Some years ago a nobleman, I think the 
late Duke of Northumberland, was anxious to find 
out the history of these seals, and asked Mr. 
Chittam to offer a reward of from one to three or 
four guineas for every seal that might be brought 
to him. One or two seals were sent to him, for 
which he paid the offered price, but he could get 
no history with them; at last a respectable woman 
brought one or two seals and offered them for the 
reward, which was paid her, she then said she 
thought she could get others, and she was told to 
do sv, and that she should be paid as before. After 
she had thus received several guineas, Mr. C. said: 
“ Now that you have been well paid, what is the 
story of these seals?” Her reply was, that an 
ancestor of hers, an Irishman, was in the China 
trade about a century ago, and he was in the habit 
of bringing home a quantity of China-ware for 
friends, to whom he said that the shopkeepers from 
whom he made his pes gave him many of the 
seals, to which he had taken a fancy, and that he 
used constantly to give them away to friends in 
Ireland, and that ‘hay were carried sbout in all 
directions, being curious and interesting little things. 
The woman said that what she had bea paid for 
were the remains of the large quantities formerly 
brought by her ancestor. 

Mr. Chittam said that this was the true account 
of the diffusion of the seals through many parts of 
Ireland. I also was told that the accounts given of 
the finding of the seals in places of undisturbed 
sepulture of great antiquity, are riglg' untrue, and 
will not bear investigation. Such I believe to be 
the story of the seals. 

W. Locxnart, M.D. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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ON MUHAMMADANISM IN CHINA. 
By E. Detmar Moroan, Esq., F.R.G.8., etc. 


We have before us a pamphlet by Professor 
Vassilieff of St. Petersburg on the Muhammadan 
movement in China, which is of especial importance 
at the present time, when the revival of Muham- 
madanism is attracting considerable attention in the 
East.* Appended to this brochure is a manifesto 
from the Arabic language, translated and printed 
in Chinese. This document, Mr. Vassilieff informs 
us, was sent from Hata, hed the archimandrite 
Palladius, the chief of the Russian mission at that 
capital. It has been translated into Russian by the 
combined efforts of Mesars. Vassilieff and Kazembeg, 
two skilled orientalists. The manifesto in its origi- 
nal form was printed on single sheets in large 
characters, after the manner of the proclamations 
issued by tho Government in China, which are 
posted on the walls and public buildings. Its pre- 
amble sets forth a brief retrospect of the first intro- 
duction of Islamism into China. 

In the year of our Lord 632, in the sixth year of 


the reign of Ching-kwan F) 2 of the Tang 


ee dynasty, Ibn Hamsa, Muhammad’s maternal 


uncle, entered China at the head of 3,000 devoted 
followers bearing a copy of the sacred Kurdn. His 
polished manners and great learning won him the 


esteem of the Emperor Tai-tsing Ik = who 
welcomed him and his followers, built them a 


mosque at his capital “of Chang-an oa 
(Si-an-fu py ¥ eft) and invited them to re- 


main and settle in the province of Shen-si. After- 
wards, when the adherents of the new faith had 
multiplied, the same emperor ordered mosques to be 
built for their use at Nanking and Canton. 

Prince Ibn Hamsa then caused disputations to be 
held on the sacred books, and drew up a code of 
religious laws, for the better obeervance of which 
he created three orders of priesthood, wz., the 
Imam, Khatiba, and Muezzin.t Their duty was to 


*See ‘The Mahometan Revival” by Gifford Palgrave 
in Fraser's magazine, February 1872, and The Indian 
Musalnvins by Dr. W. W. Hunter. 

+ Capital of Shensi and the site of flourishing 
Christian churches in the eighth century. The dis- 
trict of Si-ngan-fu and the adjoining districts are now 
the seat of a large Musalman population, which in 
1861-62 rose in revolt against the Chinese authority. 
Si-an-fu was the metropolis in the T’ang dynasty, A.D. 
618-906. (Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii., p. 16, note 2.) 

+The Imam corresponds with the ancient auéistes ‘he 
who precedes.’ The Musalmans apply it to the chief 
of the assembly in the mosques, as well also to the 
spiritual or temporal head of their religion. The 

iba is a sort of preacher or reader.. e Muazzin 
is the crier or caller to prayer from the minaret. 
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read and expound the scriptures, attend to the due 
observance of the laws, and punish all transgressors. 

The manifesto then proceeds to lay down the 
rules which are to be observed by the faithful :— 

1, At the betrothal and marriage ceremonies. 

2. Upon the death of a Musalmén. 

3. Gives directions as to the mode of laying out 
the dead. 

4, Regulates the order of the funeral procession. 
an O oar the sar ben aa ar and charitable 

ifts to ispensed to widows and orphans upon 
the death of @ Mulianimedai, rs a 

6. Awards the severest penalty in the event of 
a Muhammadan girl marrying an unbeliever. ‘This 
is the worst of crimes and is compared to that of a 
renegade who has betrayed hiscountry. The guilt 
is not expiated by capital punishment, but descends 
to future generations, and affects all those concerned 
in making the marriage as well as the principals. 

7. Avoid evil and do good; the day of judgment 
in heaven and the prison on earth are not far apart; 
the Amail will reward the righteous. 

8. Forbids the use of wine and tobacco, the first 
because it disturbs the natural organism, the second 
because it injures the respiratory organs. 

9. Prohibits prostitution and gambling ; the first 
because a disorderly woman is an object of shame 
and aversion, the second because it debases morality 
and ruins a man’s life. 

10. Forbids lending money on usury, upon the 
principle that it is wrong to derive benefit for one- 
self from acts which are injurious to others. 

11. Proportions the tax laviahls for religious and 
charitable purposes, exempting the poor, who are 
exhorted to earn salvation by good words. 

12. Encourages the opening of schools for ex- 
pounding the mysteries of religion. 

13. Ordains cortain rites and ceremonies which 
are to be strictly observed at the sacrificial offerings. 

14. Reminds the priests of their duty to give u 
cheerfully their salaries whenever funds are require 
for the improvement and repair of religious buildings. 

The document concludes with these words :— 

“These few paragraphs are briefly explained for 


general information by Lan-hii Bae: AR of the 
family of Hi as a learned man in the heavenly 


country (Arabia) KR - 


‘We will now return to Prof. Vassilieft’s brochure 
to inquire who these Musalmfns are who have 
startled the Eastern world by their sudden and 
unexpected appearance and their formidable num- 
bers? Is their influenca in China likely to sub- 
merge beneath the tide of fanaticism the ancient 
civilization of a people who boast their superiority 
over the “ barbarians” of Western Iurope ? Will it 
sweep away the traditions and beliefs which have 
clung so tenaciously to the crumbling ruin, and 
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confront once more in the world’s history, through- 
out the whole continent, from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to the Pacific Ocean, the Saracen with the 
Infidel, the Crescent with the Cross. 

These Muhammadans are not of the same race as 
the Turkis who roam over the great plains of East- 
ern Turkestan, from Hami to K and Yarkand, 
who are dispersed through Kokand, Bokhara, Persia 
and Turkey. 

Restless and warlike by nature, they may con- 
quer China, but never renovate it; like ths Mongols 
and Manchus, they would soon vield to the irresis- 
tible power of superior civilization and be absorbed 
in the great mass of the people. Besides which 
the history of the Turkis has been one of long sub- 
jection to neighbouring powers and of internal 
dissensions whenever their bonds were relaxed. 

Nor are we to fear the “ black-tented ” Salars of 


the province of Kan-si +H f2 3) on the frontiers 


of Thibet, whose recent insurrection disturbed the 
whole of China, and shewed that their fanaticism 
was only equalled by their desperate valour and 
contempt for death. The cloud which is gathering 
over the “ Middle Kingdom ” has a different source. 

The Chinese Muhammadans are the real arbiters 
of the future of China. Whether descended trom 
the pure Arabs, as they themselves assert, or from 


the Uigurs* or Ouigours after whom they have 
been called by the Chinese Hwei-hwei [EJ |B] 
is immaterial. Tv all intents and purposes they 


are Chinese by apy bee Chinese in appearance 
differing in nothing from their fellow pel Sr enlei 
and requiring from them nothing more than con- 
version to the religion which they profess, and 
hie they desire to establish supreme throughout 
ina. 
They are most numerous in the north-western 
rovince of Kan-si, which is the hotbed of Mu- 
ammadan intrigues. Its district of K’e-chow 


alone numbers 1,300 mosques, and its capital Lan- 
chow Ba ym nearly 1000. Ning-hia ia. 

a large trading city on the Hwany-ho, is chiefly 
populated by Musalmans. They are also met with 
in large numbers along the whole northern and 
north-western frontier, both within and without 
the Great Wall. 

Beyond the Great Wall the country to the north- 
west has often been laid down in maps as a desert, 
but this is far from correct, for through it lies the 

eat trade route of Central Asia, second to none 
In importance, bordered by towns, villages and 
mosques, with a population altogether Muhamma- 
dan, according to the testimony of all the travellers 
who have passed along it. This was the preat 
highway by which for ages the Musalman world in 


Arabia, Persia, Bokhara, and even Kazan in the | 


days of her independence, communicated with China 
and the Far Fast. 

In the province of Shen-si [Fe PY where the 
late insurrection first began, the Muhammadan 





* An unimportant race in Central Asia till after 
their union with the Tanguts. 
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population is numerous. Further to the east lies 
the province of Shan-si pty where we know 
of only one Muhammadan colony, viz., at Tai-tung~ 


fu Kk lay iif on the borders of Mongolia. The 
latter country, with its tendencies towards Lama- 
Buddhism, would seem to be the least likely abode 
of Muhammadans, and yet Islamism is extensively 
rs throughout all the chief towns of Southern 

ongolia, where the country is by no means desert, 
or its population nomads, as we have been taught to 
believe. 

China, deficient in pasture land, is dependent on 
Muhammadan herdsmen for its supply of inset and 
flocks of sheep from Mongolia are driven to the 
south of Peking. 

Palladius in his recent journey found the Musal- 
mans in Manchuria banded together in troops of 
highway robbers, plundering travellers and caravans 
of merchandise (chiefly opium) and then retiring 
to the hilly fastnesses, where they could defy pur- 
suit. In this manner they were the terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants of the country and the source 
of endless trouble to the officials. 

Peking numbers 20,000 Muhammadan families, 
for whose religious needs there are thirteen mosques. 
and what is still more remarkable the mollahs of 
the Peking mosques are not from the west of China 
as we should have inferred, but are educated at 
Lin-tsin-chow, on the Imperial canal south-east of 
Peking, a fact which proves beyond all doubt that 
Islamism has its centre in the north-east of China 
as well as in the west. 

It is impossible to furm a correct estimate of the 
Muhammadans in the southern provinces of China, 
but their numbers must be very considerable if we 
may judge from the few facts which have come 
under our notice. In the south-east the Musalman 
colonies at Nanking and Canton are probably as 
large as that at Si-an-fu (Chang-an). 

‘The south-west province of China, Yunnan, on 
the borders of India, but separated from that coun- 

by so wild and inaccessible a region as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the influx of Islamism from 
that quarter, is perhaps the most remarkable for the 
numbers and fanaticism of its Muhammadan popu- 
lation. It was in Yunnan that Matchi Yussuf® lived 
about the end of the seventeenth century, and his 
writings acquaint us with the existence of Muham- 
madanism in his native province for a long time. 

There are reported to be Musalman colonies in 
the provinces of Sze-chuan and Ho-nan, and they 
are also probably dispersed throughout the central 
provinces of China. 

Suffice it for our purpose to indicate the localities 
where we are certain of the existence of Islamism, 
and are not these facts sufficient to shew how ex- 
tensively that religion is diffused throughout China, 
how firmly it is established in its outposts, and how 
imminent the danger of its embracing one day 
sooner or later the whole world of China ? 

We propose in our next article following Mr. 
Vassilieff in his historical sketch of the rise of 
Muhammadanism in China. 
~ *See his book of 1,700 pages, entitled “The Compass 
of the Mahometan Faith." - 
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REMARES ON COMMERCE BY KATO SUKEICHI. 
Continued from page 119. . 


In trading with foreigners there are many things 
which ought to be attended to. The first thing to 
be noted is that foreigners are skilful in trade, and 
know how to artificially glut the market. Say, for 
example, that the price of silk is 800 rios a picul. 
First of all they buy some at 1,000 or even 1,500 
rios a picul, Our merchants hear of this, and compete 
with one another in bringing their silk to market. 
The foreign merchants watch the time when the 
market is fully supplied, and then, all at once, they 
purposely abstain from buying altogether. Some 
of our merchants have brought their goods a lon 
distance, and others have goods purchased with 
money which has been obtained at ruinous rates. 
They can neither sell them, nor return to their pro- 
vince without selling them, so they are oblized to 
let them go at a sacrifice. The foreign merchants 
wait for this, and buy the goods for almost nothing. 
The high prices offered at first are nothing but 

ound bait, then they watch till the fish are 
gathered together and throw the great net. These 
schemes of theirs redound to the benefit of their 
country, and we should not grudge them their suc- 
cess, but what a loss they cause to Japan! Of course, 
every merchant thinks rd of his own losses, but 
the country in general suffers along with him. In 
such cases, if we had companies, they could buy up 
all the goods, and thus prevent them from being 
sold at a sacrifice. If they then held them back, 
foreigners would naturally be obliged to come for- 
ward by-and-by and offer a proper price. There 
would be no difficulty in buying up goods, in this 
way. If there is a company of 1000 merchants, 
they have only to subscribe 100 rios each in order 
to purchase 100,000 rios worth of goods. In Osaka, 
especially, where so many wealthy merchants are 
congregated together, there would not be the slight- 
est difficulty in raising 100,000 or even 1,000,000 
rio, if this joint-stock-company system were pro- 
vag th established. 

The articles for which there is the greatest de- 
mand among foreigners are raw silk, silkworms’ 
ogee, and tea; of these three staples the produce 
of Japan is everywhere considered to excel that of 
other countries in quality. Foreigners have become 
accustomed to the use of these articles, and as they 
would now find it impossible to dispense with them, 
they will certainly buy, no matter how high the 
price may be. Farmers should be industrious in 
their occupation, and pele them in large quan- 
tities with a view to the advantage of our country. 
Next to the three articles above named come cotton 
raw and ginned, béche-de-mer, dried awabi, awabi 
shells, dried prawns, sharks’ fins, cuttle-fish, sea- 
weed, isinglass, mushrooms, rapeseed oil, fish-oil, 
vegetable wax, bees’ wax, manufactures in lacquer, 
iron, lead, bronze, copper, bamboo and porcelain, 
embroidery, potatoes, camphor, bukuriyo, cassia, gall 
nuts, peony bark, sulphur, ginseng, the quality of 
which proaared in Japan is much appreciated. We 
have also vermicelli, sesame, ginnang, rig tae 


rice-brandy, soy, hemp, rags, hempen oloth, silk and 
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paper mixtures, honey, deer-horns, deer-hvofs, coal, 
charcoal, palm-fibres, tobacco, timber, matting, 
paper. There are few other articles for which there 
is ademand. Then there are some articles which 
it is forbidden to sell to foreigners. These are rice, 
barley, wheat-flour, and saltpetre; of these, rice, 
barley, wheat, and flour, may ie bought for the use 
of the crews of foreign ships anchored in Japanese 
harbours, and of foreigners resident in Japan, in 
quantities proportioned to their numbers. The ex- 
port of beans and peas is not prohibited, but as 
they are articles of ‘gig consumption they ought 
not to be exported in large quantities, however 
dare price may be offered. Nothing can be 
more inhuman than to devise means of personal 
ain, regardless of the general distress. By the 
reaties, fire-arms and munitions of war must not 
be sold to any one but the Government, and mer- 
chants ought to have nothing to do with them. 

Further, as foreigners have relations with all 
countries, mercantile contracts are under strict regu- 
lation, and there are fines for unpunctuality, so 
much for a delay of one day, so much for a delay of 
ten days. In Japan, when a delay takes place in 
the delivery of goods, or if a dispute arises about 
their quality, the contract is sometimes broken ; 
but if the party who breaks it shows clearly that 
his doing so was unavoidable under the circum- 
stances, no fine or penalty is demanded. Many 

ersons, however, who break their contracts, imagin- 
ing that this easy going style of business will answer 
with foreigners as all as with Japanese, find them- 
selves disagreeably surprised when a claim is made 
upon them for a penalty. Great care is necessary 
in making engagements for the receipt or delivery 
of goods, the payment or receipt of money, and 
contracts to build houses. It must be acknow- 
ledged that stringent rules of this kind are neces- 
sary for a trade which involves transactions with 
countries in all quarters of the globe. The laws 
for our internal commerce must also be made more 
stringent, what is bad being gradually cancelled, 
and good measures incorporated. 

This foreign custom of money penalties is not 
confined to commerce; most crimes and offences are 
punishable by fine, and capital punishment is very 
rare. This is a truly excellent system. Life is dear ° 
to every living thing, and to take away human life 
is indeed a weighty matter. When life has been 
once taken away it cannot be restored; while a 
fine, even though it swallow up a man’s whole pro- 

rty, will not prevent him from regaining his 

ormer position if he repents of his fault and is in- 

dustrious in his calling. If he reforms his wicked 
heart, he becomes a good subject and the empire 
benefits by his industry. To regard human life as 
weighty matter accords with alan end of 
justice, and this system of fines will no doubt 
gradually be extended. 

In Japan there have been already six ports 
opened to foreign commerce, Kanagawa, Nagasaki, 
Osaki, Hakodate, Kobe, and Niigata, and Yedo has 
also been opened to trade, so that we may hence- 
forward expect our commerce to flourish in an 
increasing degree. Now is the time for all classes, 
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soldiers, farmers, mechanics, and merchants, to ex- 
ert all their strength for the good of their country : 
for if they do, ours will rapidly become the wealthi- 
eat country in the world, and happiness be diffused 
amongst all the inhabitants. 

If the system of trading companies is established, 
there need be no apprehension of their paying up 
enormous quantities of rice in seasons when the 
crop has failed, and thus creating general distress. 
Their operations will be entirely confined to furei 
goode. No matter how large may be the quantities 
of goods which merchants buy up in the regular 
course of trade, or how great the profits they may 
make on them, they may rest assured that they 
will not be called to an account for it. The reason 
is obvious. Suppose, for example, that a Japanese 
merchant has broucht 100,000 ros’ worth of goods. 
Ile puts them by in his store till the price rises, 
when he disposes of them to a shes og for, say, 
200,000 vios. There is no reason why he should not 
do so, nor need he fear any unpleasant consequences. 
For the foreigner, though he pays 200,000 rvos, does 
so with the expectation of forwarding the goods to 
his country, and obtaining a profit over and above 
this sum, which, again, there is no reason why he 
should not.do. The profit of 100,000 rios, although 
it goes into the pocket of the individual who se 
the goods, is at the same time a profit to the coun- 
try at large. Capitalists should carefully watch 
fluctuations in prices, and endeavour by judicious 
speculation to enrich Japan. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that there is anything degrading in en- 
riching one’s country. This idea is exclusively de- 
rived from a passage in Mencius, where he says :— 
‘When superiors and inferiors try to snatch the 
profit one from the other, the country is endan- 
gered.” The restraint of the pacer is the funda- 
mental principle of Chinese Moral Philosophy, and 
just at the time when Mencius appeared in the 
world, there was no government which could secure 
order and tranquillity to the people. Throughout 
the empire there were everywhere schemes for rob- 
bing one another of provinces, and it was this evil 
which Mencius so emphatically denounced. His 
words had a special application to the times in which 
he lived. Confucius, too, in explaining Jin (virtue, 
benevolence) replied differently according to the 
person who questioned him, adapting his answers 
not only to the person he addressed, but to the time 
and circumstances. This shows that bigoted opini- 
ons should not be supported by a rigid interpreta- 
tion of any particular passage. From ancient times 
the doctrines of Confucius and of Buddhism have 
been devoutly believed in Japan, and our govern- 
ment is mainly based on them. These doctrines 
ought, consequently, to be treated with deep venera- 
tion, but instances are not rare of a bigoted inter- 
pretation of particular texts leading to the adoption 
of erroneous principles. Isuropean learning, too, 
will henceforth be gradually cultivated more and 
more, and no doubt many similar errors will be 
the result. 

Now here I feel myself irresistibly compelled to 
lay open the true principles upon which this whole 
question rests. To love life and to hate death are 
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feelings natural to man, and the love of pleasure 
and of gain are also natural ions. Now, as the 
natural objects of men’s wiehes are also desired by 
nature, it follows that there can be no law of nature 
forbidding men to cherish these wishes. It is 
against such things as licentiousness, extravagance, 
avarice that the denunciations of moralists are 
directed. It isa great mistake to pin one’s faith 
on words and sentences, and imagine that suicide is 
a noble act, or that there is fen es raise worthy 
in suppressing the natural affection between the 
sexes, In wearing rags, or in inhabiting wretched 
dwellings, and to think it a mark of superior intelli- 
tat to look upon gain as degrading. Gain is far 

om being a despicable thing. Man is the child of 
nature, and what nature loves he should love also. 
If nature herself is fond of gain, how is it possible 
for man not to be fond of it? When I say that 
nature loves gain, I mean that the tree which last 
year was an inch in height, is now foot; the single 
seed which is cast into the ground produces ten 
thousand fold. Of all living things which issue 
from the womb of nature, there is none, whether 
endued with sense or not, whieh does not increase 
daily and nightly. This shows that nature has an 
immense love of gain. It is true that men die and 
trees and plants decay. But this is because they 
have reached the natural term of their existence, 
when even the power of nature is no longer able 
to protect and preserve them, and it is natural to 
suppose that she is grieved by a law which places 
an obstacle in the way of her compassionate feelings. 
Therefore is it that on the death of great men, or 
the fall of noble houses, the country is devastated 
by storms and inundations, and strange stars appear 
in the heavens. These are signs of the longing and 
sorrow which nature feels at their loss. Much more 
does nature mourn the fate of those who die an 
untimely death ! 

It is, therefore, with good reason that we human 
beings love gain, for we are the offspring of mother 
nature, that delights in the increase and multipli- 
cation of everything, and it is an egregious error 
to conclude that the love of increase is an unworthy 
sentiment. If the love of gain is in the slightest 
degree excessive, it becomes greed, which is deser- 
ving of condemnation. It was because the distinc- 
tion between the love of gain and greed is not 
appreciated by ordinary people, that Mencius, whose 
system of morality consists in restraining the ordin- 
ary passions of humanity, denounces gain in the 
strongest terms, I shall explain the distinction 
between gain and greed by an illustration taken 
from buying and selling. When the seller is pleased 
with the profit he has made in selling, and the 
buyer is at the same time gratified by the advan- 
tage he has gained by buying, this is gain; but 
when either is careless of the loss which the other 
may sustain, so long as he himself profits, this is 
fete Gain is a justifiable object of desire, so 
ong as greed is guarded against. 

Now-a-days, we hear constantly in everyone's 
mouth the phrases “enrichment of the country” 
and “development of the military resources,” but 
without gain what art is there by which the coun- 
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try can be enriched? Even in military matters, 
the ends in view cannot be attained without a due 
regard to gain. 

western countries the authority in commercial 
matters rests with the official class. The conse- 
quence is, that, on the one hand, all obstacles to the 
enrichment of the country are removed, and, on the 
other, the profits of commerce furnish the means 
for sunbliauing navies and providing a supply of 
warlike engines. In Japan, however, the control 
of trade has been from ancient times in the hands 
of the merchants, and the consequence has been 
that, although not a few mercantile houses have 
amassed enormous fortunes, the gain to the empire 
has been but small. 

This leads me to remark that the public revenue 
has hitherto been drawn from the agricultural class, 
and no system of taxing commerce has yet been 
established. If every merchant paid a duty in 
proportion to the goods he sold, I do not doubt that 
a revenue thus raised would several times exceed 
that now collected from the peasant population. 
Agricultural produce has, up to the present time, 
been divided in about the proportion of five parts 
to lord and five to subject. The farmer is thus 
obliged to pay half his entire produce in taxes. 


This pro rtion is excessive. If a merchant were 
told, ‘‘ You have made a Prone of 1,000 rios by 
buying and selling,—come! pay 500 rios of it in 


taxes,” he would be greatly astonished and annoyed. 
When the matter is considered in this light does it 
not seem desirable that the taxes on agriculture 
should be a little lightened, even granting that 
they are of very old standing? Now that we have 

ot a reformed government I have no doubt a 
3oard of Trade will be instituted for the discussion 
of matters relating to commerce, and I am surea 
good law will-be made for settling the taxes to be 
paid by merchants, and relieving the agricultural 
classes of a part of their burden. But suppose mer- 
chants had to pay a tax of one ro on every 100 
rio. The merchandise they previously sold for 
100 rios they will now sell for 101 rtos, and thus 
save themselves pocket-ache. The only harm done 
will be that they will find it a little harder to dis- 
pose of their wares, but this will make no difference 
when they get used to it. 

We live in times when foreign commerce has at- 
tained a great development, and to preserve our 
country from loss it is absolutely necessary that 
some good commercial regulations should be estab- 
lished. People talk a great deal about thrift and 
economy, and such language is very good in its 

roper place, but at the present time a moderate 
iene of magnificence and liberality seems desira- 
ble. If we come to the consideration of any subject 
whatever with hearts that have become one with 
nature's, our conclusions will be neither repugnant 
to true feeling, nor at variance with correct princi- 
les. Any one, for instance, who sees a red object, 
ee that it is pretty and attractive, and if it is 
shown to an innocent child of three years old, he 
will stretch out his hands for it. By this we see 
that the love of what is pretty is a natural senti- 
ment. When moralists condemn a love of display 
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and ornament, they mean only when it is carried to 
an extreme, and becomes prodigality. There isa 
similar distinction between prodigality and what is 
not prodigality to that between gain and greeg. 
If any one, whether a samurai, a merchant, or a man 
of any other class, has a yearly income of 1,000 
rios, and devotes 1,000 ros to show and display, 
this is not prodigality ; but if he borrows more from 
other people to spend in the same way, then he is 
prodigal. There is no fault whatever to find with 
the farmer or townsman who spends 10,000 rios, 
sett he has 10,000 rtos to spend. Amo 
rmers, there is an upper, @ middle, and lower 
class, and amongst merchants. The position of 
the merchant of the higher class is better than that 
of the samurai of the middle class. There is an 
ancient regulation that farmers and merchants shall 
wear Only cotton clothes, but the natural feelings 
of humanity always find a vent; and they either 
wear cotton for their outer garments only, whilst 
their underclothing is of the finest and most beau- 
tiful materials, or they wear cotton of so delicate a 
manufacture that is more costly than even crape or 
habutai (a kind of fine silk). This is, of course, 
inconsistent with frugality, but it only shows that 
if laws are made rep nt to human nature they 
will at once be broken through and fall to the 
ground. We have been told by those in authority 


‘over us to live frugally and practise economy, and 


this maxim was inculcated with the kind and merci- 
ful intention of preventing wealth from being 
squandered in prodigality. We ought to be deeply 

ateful for the trouble which has been taken on 

half of every one of us, for, of course, our supe- 
riors derive no benefit from our economy. But 
even among farmers, some have farms which bring 
in 1,000 or even 2,000 kokus a-year, and there are 
merchants whose property amounts to 100,000 or 
200,000 20s. If no distinction is made, and if both 
the farmer who owns many hundred acres of land, 
and the man who tills a few acres which do not 
even belong to him, are simply styled “farmers” 
and both the merchant with a capital of 100,000 
rios, and the pedlar whose whole stock-in-trade is 
suspended from his coolie-stick, are simply styled 
“ merchants,” there is something in such a practice 
inconsistent with natural principles of right and 
justice. As there are degrees of rank in the priestly 
order, and even among blind men, so I should be 
glad to see the merchant too making a display in 
proportion to his means as a sign of his position, 
without any anxiety for the result. It is true that 
it has hitherto been the practice to make a great 
difference between the samurai and the farmer, 
artizan and merchant. Even a merchant with a 
capital of 100,000 ros, when he meets a samurai 
with a wretched pittance of five measures of rice, - 
must bend down and humble himself before him. 
The samurai is, of course, superior in rank, and 
there are reasons for it, but the difference is, as if 
you were shown some rags of habutai and a piece 
of cotton of the best manufacture and asked to 
choose between them. You would certainly choose 
the cotton. So we see that the lower grade of 
samurai is really no better than the middle class of 
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merchants. There ought to be suitable gradations 
of rank among farmers and merchants according to 
their property and character. Under our new re- 
eauel government we shall doubtless have numer- 
ous promotions from the farmer and merchant class, 
which will lead by-and-by to distinctions of rank 
in these classes being more clearly detined. It is 
also desirable that every one should adorn his house 
and clothing in a suitable manner according to his 
means. The laws of foreign countries are very in- 
dulgent in such matters, and every one spends what 
he pleases on dress, his table, and lodging. The 
mean way in which the Japanese nation is lodged 
and clothed is highly disgraceful to us. There is 
no law to prevent us from spending money for pur- 
poses of ornament if our means will allow us, and 
nature herself prompts us to do so. When a man 
dresses himself in tine clothes or adorns his house, 
this is, as it were, the blossoming of his property, 
and may be compared to the flowering of trees and 
plants. The blossoms of trees and plants have al- 
ways a pleasant and innocent aspect, and so has 
ornament on the clothing or habitations of men. 
The Emperor's heart is al one with nature's, for he 
is delighted when there isa bustle about the kitchen- 
ranges of his subjects. 

At the centres of trade where foreigners settle, 
it is desirable that our people should build houses 
on a grand scale, soas not to be left behind by them. 
To do so, we must divest ourselves of all narrow- 
mindedness, and make our hearts to abound, as 
nature docs, with lofty and noble aspirations. Then 
the samurai will exercise control over commerce, 
and direct its movements ;—merchants will form 
themselves into companies, and concert plans for 
their mutual advantage ;—the farmer, in the inter- 
vals of his daily occupation, will reclaim waste land 
and cultivate such products as will bring the greatest 
profit when exported to foreign countries; the 
artizan will learn the construction of large shi 
and of machinery; and thus all will co-operate in 
enriching their country. 

The Quanto people are tolerably oe in matters 
of trade, and in no long time after Yokohama was 
opened it became a very bustling place; but here 
at Osaka people's minds move very slowly, and 
though there is no place in Japan which surpasses 
Ozaka in the number of wealthy firms collected 
tugether in it, their desires for trade are but sluggish. 
Some are content with the business they have 
hitherto followed without commencing foreign trade, 
and make no attempt to do so; others say it is in- 
consistent with the principles of their houses to 
embark in a new line of business. Both these 
notions are quite wrong. Take, for instance, a sol- 
dier. When the battle begins it is his duty to rush 
to the front and fight for the emperor, ee of 
death. You won't find him saying that his pay is 
quite enough for his subsistence and that he has 
no necessity to appropriate any one else’s, and look- 
ing on at the battle fon a distance with his hands 
folded on his breast. Now, the opening of Japan 
to commerce with foreign nations, is, in so far as 
the merchant is concerned, the beginning of a great 
battle. It is his duty to come forward jor his em- 
peror, and to do his best to enrich his country. He 
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should remember that it is disloyal to consult only 
his own ease and give no thought to the interests 
of his country. 

The arguments made use of in this pamphlet 
were never broached by the ancient sages, and I 
fear that on this account they may meet with a cold 
reception from the public: but when once the prin- 
ciples I have contended for have been put into 
practice, their justice will be recornized. Let all 
wealthy firms and rich merchants lose no time in 
mastering the principles I have laid down. Let 
them form themselves into associations, and strive 
after gain in concert, every one as he is able. If 
they do so they will act in accordance with the 
commands of nature, the blessings of commerce 
will soon be diffused throughout Japan, and we may 
calmly await the “ enrichment of the country ” and 
‘the development of the mili resources ” alluded 
to above. Thus shall profound happiness be ex- 
tended to the whole nation. 

Osaka, 1869. 
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JINGIS KHAN. 
By H. H. Howortn, Esq. 


Among the men who have influenced the history 
of the world Jingis Khan holda a foremost place. 
Popularly he is mentioned with Attila and with 
Timur as one of the “Scourges of God,” one of 
those terrible conquerors whuse march across the 
page of history is figured by the simile of a swarm 
of locusts or a fire in a Canadian forest ; but this is 
doing gross injustice to Jingis Khan. Not only was 
he a conqueror, & general whose consummate ability 
made him overthrow every barrier that must inter- 
vene between the chief of a small barbarous tribe 
of an obscure race and the throne of Asia, and this 
with a rapidity and uniform success that can only 
be compared to the triumphant march of Alexander. 
But he was far more than aconqueror. Alexander, 
Napoleon, and Timur, were all more or less his 
equals in the art of war. But the colossal powers 
they created were merely hills of sand, that crum- 
bled to pieces as soon as they were dead; with 
Jingis Khan matters were very different, he or- 

nized the empire which he had conquered so that 
it long survived and greatly thrived after he was 
gone. In every detail of social and political eco- 
nomy he was a creator, his laws and his administra- 
tive rules, are 5 aed admirable and astounding to 
the student. atronage of art and of literature, 
justice, tolerance, discipline, all the virtues that 
make up the modern ideal of a state, were taught 
and practised at his court. And when we remem- 
ber that he was born and educated in the desert 
and that he had neither the sages of Greece nor of 
Rome to instruct him, that unlike Charlemagne 
and Alfred he could not draw his lessons from a 
get while evening glow was still visible in their 

orizon, we are tempted to treat as exaggerated the 
history of his times, and to be sceptical of so much 
political insight having been born of such unpro- 
mising materials. 

NoTEe.—The J has the sound of the English J in 
Jingis and Temujin: KH in Khan equals the German CH. 
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It is not creditable to English literature that no 
satisfactory account of Jingis Khan exista in the 
languave. Baron D’Ohsson in French, and Erdmann 
in Gerinan, have both written minute and detailed 
accounts of him, but none such exist in English, 
although the subject has an epic grandeur about it 
that might well tempt some well-grounded scholar 
like Colonel Yule to try his hand upon it. Here 
we can only give a bald resumé, the facts of which 
are mainly gathered from those two authors. Un- 
fortunately neither of them was very careful in his 
ethnology, and both have very slipshod and inac- 
curate accounts of the races with which Jingis 
came in contact, accounts in which the Mongol and 
Turkic races are confused, and in which the ethno- 

phy of the wide northern marshlands of China 
ls very inaccurately Bates oo 

Jingis commenced his life as the chieftain of a 
small tribe of Mongols; and Mongol page Sin ed 
is a very difficult and perplexing subject, with some 
authors, and notably with D’Ohsson (to whose ad- 
wmirable work I am notwithstanding very much 
indebted), almost every tribe that Jingis Khan con- 
querel before he attacked the empire of Khowaresm 
was Mongol. This error has arisen from following 
too closely Arabic and Persian historians who are 
notoriously quite uncritical in questions of race, and 
who generally class Turks, Slaves, and Hungarians 
as identical races. The following is offered only as 
@ tentative result. 

In a paper on the UzbegsI have elsewhere ad- 
duced the evidence which makes it beyond much 
doubt that the Naimans were Turks, a Turkish 
confederacy which in later days formed the main 
strength of Eastern Kiptchak, and from which the 
Uzbegs were mainly recruited. This result is not 
altozether new. In another paper, on the Nogays, 
the author hus started the novel theory that that 
people, one of whose more ancient generic names 
was Mankut or Mangut, are the descendants of the 
Merkits of Raschid-ed-din and others, the northern 
neizhbours of the Naimans in the time of Jingis. 
In third paper, on the Durben Oirat, there are 
collected the facts upon which it is almost certain 
that the Kalmucks of the present day are descended 
from the Keraita, the subjects of Wang Khan, and 
that the latter formed then, as the Kalmucks do 
now, the most western portion of the Mongol race. 
These conclusions enable us to limit the Mongol 
seats at the end of the twelfth century on their 
western side at about the 100th degree east of St. 
Petersburgh, and thus to push back the Mongol 
land to a much narrower limit than it has since 
reached, in one direction at least. On the east the 
Mongols were bounded, as they are now, by the 
tribes of Manchuria, which then, as now, were of 
Tungusic race, and were in fact the ancestors of 
the modern Manchus; they were then called Niu- 
tchi or Yutchi by the Chinese, and at the accession 
of Jingis Khan they were in possession of the 
northern half of China, their dynasty being known 
in history as that of the Kin emperors. On the 
south the. Monzols were bounded by the Onguts or 
Onkuts and the Tartars, both of whom the present 
writer classes as Turkish or at least semi-Turkish, 
and not as Mongol tribes. 
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The Onguts or Onkuts were the frontier trite who 
defended the Onkuh or Great Wall, whence they 
derived their name. Laschid tells us that they 
consisted of 4,000 families, and their chief was 
called Alakusch tikin kuri; Alukusch being a proper 
name, and tikin kuri a title. On this D’Ohsson 
observes, the name of this chief would make it 
appear that the Onguts were of the Turkish race, 
for Alakusch is a Turkish proper name meaning 
‘bigarré bird,’ and tikin isa title used among the 
Turks for the chief of a tribe. Caubil in fact tells 
us from Chinese authorities that Alaousse, chief of 
the people, called White Tata, was of the race of 
the ancient Turkish princes (Jiist. de la Dyn. des 
Mongus, 10). See D'Uhsson, i. 84, note. There is 
more evidence of the same kind, which will appear 
elsewhere. In regard to the ‘artars, the question 
is more difficult, and would involve a long discus- 
sion. It will suffice here to say that at the acces- 
sion of Jingis, the Mongols and the Chinese 
were not conterminous at any one point, but the 
Turks who occupied the greater part of ‘Tangut 
stretched also along the Great Chinese Wall and 
formed a barrier between the Mongols and the 
empire. 

It would seem that at the birth of Jinyis Khan 
the Mongol nation was divided, as it is now, into 
two sections, the Eastern or Mongol proper, and 
the Keraites or Western Mongols. Oang or Wang 
Khan was chief of the latter, and Yesugai Behader, 
the father of Jingis, of the former. An ancient 
feud existed between the Mongols and the Tartars, 
who had formerly been their masters. In the year 
1154-55 Yesurai effectually defeated the Tartars, 
and killed their two chiefs Temujin Ergeh and 
Kur Bucka. On his return from this expedition 
one of~his wives, called Ulun Eke, gave birth toa 
son, and he named him after the slaughtered Tartar 
chief Temujin; the place where he was born was 
called Dilun Bulac or Deligan Boulac, on the banks 
of the Onon, (Timkowski's Travels cited by D'Ohs- 
son, i. 36), and the best authorities date the event 
in 1162. Erdmann, (257,) says the number of the 
Mongols ruled over by Yesu:rai was about 40,000 
families, he compares this number with the inhabi- 
tants of Oldenburg and Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, but 
it is more profitable to compare it with the later 
Mongol empires of Galdan and of Ajouki, which 
probably numbered about the same. Temujin 
was only thirteen years old on his father’s death, an 
age that seldom carries authority in the desert, 
where the chief is expected to command, and we 
are told that most of the Mongols deserted him 
and raised the subordinate chief of the Taidsoutes 
(the first of the Mongol tribes,) to the position of 
their ruler; he was called Targoutai. Besides the 
Taidgoutes the chief rebels were the Djadgerates, 
the Ikirasses, Ouroutes, Boucakines, and Courlasses 
(D’Ohsson), or according to Erdmann, the Dchad- 
schirats, Angirases, and a part of the Kupkurats, 
Kurulases, Uduts, and Nujaks. Temujin strug- 
gled in vain against this confederacy, and one day 
he was taken prisoner by the Taidjoutes. Targoutai 
fastened on him a cangue, the instrument of torture 
used by the Chinese, consisting of two boards, 
which are fastened to the shoulders, and when 
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joined together round the neck form an effectual 
arrier to desertion, he one day found means to 
escape, hid in a pond with his nostrils only out of 
water, was detected by a pursuer, who took pity 
on him, released him, and sent him to his own 
people. This and other stories are preserved by the 
chroniclers, they may be compared with similar 
ones in Ssanang Setzen, and illustrate one phase of 
Mongol character. We seldom hear among them 
of those domestic murders so frequent in Turkish 
history; pretenders to the throne were reduced to 
servitude and generally made to perform menial 
offices, but seldom murdered. They illustrate an- 
other fact ; favours conferred in distress were seldom 
forgotten, and the chroniclers frequently explain 
the rise of some obscure individual by the recollec- 
tion of some handsome thing done to the ruler in 
his unfortunate days. ° 
At length Temujin recovered somewhat his 
authority on the banks of the Baldjouna, a tribu- 
oy of the Ingoda, he encountered the Taidjoutes 
and other rebels and utterly defeated them. On 
this occasion he is said very problematically to have 
boiled a great many prisoners in seventy cauldrons 
on the river’s bank. This success naturally brought 
many small tribes under his banner. 
About 1194 Temujin heard that one of the 
Tartar chiefs, called Mutchin Sultu, had revolted 
inst Madagu the Kin emperor. He volunteered 
his services eagerly against the old enemies of his 
people, he was successful, killed their chief and 
captured much booty, he received from the emperor 
the title of Dschaut ikuri. According to Raschid 
on the same occasion the chief of the Keraites was 
invested with the title of Oangor Wang, which 
means king. In 1196 Temujin received a visit 
from Wang Khan, who was then in distress. His 
brother Ilekah Sengun had detached one of the 
chief tribes of the Keraits, namely, the Tunege- 
kaits, from their allegiance, and had driven Wang 
Khan from the throne, this exploit got for him the 
title of Djagampon Keraiti, ¢. e., great Kerait prince, 
ve Erdmann, note 7:3, p. 586, correcting D'Ohseon.3 
ang Khan appealed to Temujin to assist him, 
the latter levied a contribution of cattle from his 
subjects to feast him with, and promised him the 
devotion of a son in acknowledgment of his ancient 
friendship with Yesugai, and reinstated him in his 
kingdom, while Ilekah Sengun took refuge with the 
Naimans, The two allies now marched against the 
Merkits and defeated them near the river Mound- 
scheh, in the Canton Karas Mouran (Klaproth’s 
Nouv. Journ. Asiatique, 65, p. 452), and Temujin 
abandoned all the booty to Wang Khan. The next 
year, in 1198, the latter had an expedition on his 
own account against the same people, and beat 
them at a place called Boro-chudecha: but he did 
not reciprocate the generosity of his friend Temu- 


in. 

: In 1199 the two friends had another juint expe- 
dition, this time against the Naimans. The latter 
were now divided between two brothers who had 
quarrelled about the possession of their father’s 
concubine, and one of them had retired with a body 
of the people to the Kizil-tasch mountains. The 
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other, called Taibuca, but generally referred to by 
his Chinese title of Tai-wang or Taiyang, remained 
in his own country. The latter was satan and 
forced to escape to the country of Kem Kemdjoute, 
but meanwhile Wang Khan, jealous of his ally, 
deserted him and went home, and Temujin was 
ob'iged to retire also. Sairar, the general of Ta- 
ang, went in pursuit, entered the land of the 
eraits, and defeated Wang Khan in his own terri- 
tory at a place called Liduamaserah (see Erdmann, 
273 and note 389), and captured much booty. Wang 
Khan was much pressed and was perhaps saved by 
the timely succour sent by Temujin, who again 
abandoned to his treacherous ally the captured 
booty. Jn the year 1200, Tucta, the chief of the 
Merkits, persuaded the Taidjoutes to take up arms 
in his favour against the two allies. The former 
were defeated, and two of their princes killed ata 
place called Lengut Nuramen. : 

This victory aroused the jealousy of certain tribes 
which were as yet independent of Temujin, and 
which I believe to have been Turkish, the Coun- 
courates, Dourbans, Jelaires, Catakins, Saldjoutes 
and Tartars, and they formed a confederacy to put 
him down. We are told that their chiefs sacrificed 
a horse, a bull, a ram, a dog, and a stag, and strik- 
ing with their swords, swore thus: “ Heaven and 
earth hear our oaths, we swear by the blood uf these 
animals, which are the chiefs of their races, that we 
wish to die like them if we break our promises.” 
The plot was disclosed to Temujin, who defeated 
the coalition in a battle near Lake Bujur. It was 
however renewed the next vear with a similar oath 
and an agreement to raise Tchamutra, chief of the 
tribe of the Djadgerats, to the rank of Gour Khan 
or chief Khan, this plot was also betrayed, the con- 
federate tribes were defeated, and that of the Kun- 
kurats submitted to Temujin. 

In the spring of 1202 Jingis Khan set out to 
attack the Tartars who lived around Lake Bujur. 
His soldiers received orders to follow up the beaten 
enemy without caring about the booty, which should 
be fairly divided afterwards. His uncles Coredju 
and Daritai, and his cousin Altan having disobeyed, 
were deprived of their share and became in conse- 

uence his secret enemies. The various victims of 
emujin’s prowess now be to gather together 
for another effort. Tucta, the king of the Merkits, 
with the Naiman chief Buyuruc Khan, and the 
tribes Durban, Tartar, Katajum, Saldgut, and Oui- 
rat, marched against the two allies; leaving the 
banks of the Olcoui (a stream that rises in the 
Khingan mountains in the forty-seventh parallel of 
latitude,) they retired into the mountains Caraoun 
Tchidun on the frontiers of China, where they were 
ursued by their enemies, the latter were terribly 
harassed by the ice and snow and many of them 
perished, they issued from the defiles so weak that 
they dared not attack the two allies. Temujin and 
Wang Khan spent the winter at Altchia Coungour 
a small river Coungour flows into Lake Taul about 
N. lat., see D’Ohsson, vol. i., note, page 67). 
Here Djutchi, the eldest son of Temujin, was be- 
trothed to the daughter of Wang Khan, but the 
negotiations afterwards broke down. 
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We now approach a time when the fortunes of 
Temujin took a fresh turn. Wang Khan, who was 
clearly of a turbulent and suspicious disposition, 
began to grow jealous of Temujin and to accuse him 
ot connivance with the Naimans, while he intri- 

ued with Chamouka, an old enemy of Temujin. 
The latter sent him the graceful message: “I am 
towards thee like the lark of the desert, while thy 
other vassals are like swans; the lark inhabits the 
north both in winter and summer, while the swans 
at the approach of cold weather fly away to the 
south.” The quarrel increased, and the enemies of 
Temujin would have treacherously murdered him 
if he had not been warned in time. He now col- 
lected an army and marched against the Keraits. 
Tlis army was very inferior in numbers, but attacked 
the enemy with ardour. Wang Khan’s bravest tribe, 
the Chirkirs, turned their backs, while the Tune- 
gekaits were defeated, but numbers nevertheless 

revailed, and Temujin .was forced to fly. This 
baile which is renowned in Mongol history, was 
fourht at a place called Kalanchin Alt, near the 
Hingan mountains. Abandoned by most of his 
troops, he fled to the desert Buldjuna, where he was 
reduced to great straits (D’Ohsson says that a lake 
Baldjuna, whence flows the Toura, a tributary of 
the Iugoda, is found in the plateau north of the 
Onon). A few firm friends accompanied him, they 
were afterwards known by the surname of Baldjouns, 
and rewarded munificently. Temujin passed to 
the river or thence to the Kala (probably the modern 
Kalka), where he was joined by more troops, and 
his forces were raised to 4,600 men; with them he 
encamped by the lake Tounga, whence he wrote a 
long and pathetic letter to Wang Khan, which is 
a at length by both D’Ohsson and Erdmann. 
In this he recited all the good deeds he had per- 
formed towards him and the many obligations he 
owed him, but Wang Khan was obdurate and re- 
plied that they must fight it out. We now find 
the latter quarrelling with several of his dependents 
whom he accused of conspiring against him, a not 
unlikely charge, and perhaps Temujin’s intrigues 
may have had a good deal to do with it. The result 
was that atribe of the Mongols proper and one of 
the Keraits deserted to Temujin, while others went 
over to the Naimans. 

In the autumn of 1203 Temujin collected his 
forces on the Onon. He craftily sent a message to 
Wang Khan in the name of his brother, by which 
the latter was completely taken in. A sharp com- 
bat ensued near the mountain Cheche Oudour, 
between the Onon and the Kerulan, in which 
Wang Khan was defeated; he fled to the Naimans, 
and was there murdered. Temujin was sincerely 
affected by the death of the old man; he had his 
skull encased in silver and bejewelled, and after- 
wards used it as a ceremonial cup; a custom very 
frequent in Mongolia. Such cups have been lately 
met with in Furope, one of which was exhibited at 
the great exhibition of 185], where it was shewn 
as the skull of Confucius. Another, or perhaps the 
same, which was encased in: marvellous jeweller’s 
work, has been lately destroyed, the gold having 
been barbarously analted by the Jews. By the 
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death of Wang Khan Temujin became the master 
of the Kerait nation, and thus both branches of the 
Monyol race became united under one head. 

The new addition to Temujin’s power naturally 
increased the jcalousy of the neighbouring princes ; 
of these the Naiman chief, Tayang Khan, was the 
most formidable; he made overtures to the chief of 
the Onguts, the Turkish race which occupied the 
country along the Chinese wall, but that prince 
refused to join him and informed Temujin. The 
latter called together a Kouriltai or general assem- 
bly. Here it was suggested that the horses were 
out of condition and that the campaign had better 
be postponed, but this counsel was overruled, and 
Temujin advanced westward, Tavang Khan also left 
the Altai mountains and pitched his camp at the 
foot of the Hiangkai mountains; with him were 
the chiefs of the Merkits, the Oirats, the Djadjerats, 
some of the ]<eraits, and the tribes Durban, Tatai, 
Katakin, and Saldjout. The battle was fought on 
a large open plain, and lasted all day; towards 
evening the Naimans fled, their chief was badly 
wounded, but refused to escape, and with his im- 
mediate followers threw themselves on the Mongol 
army and were killed. Carpino in his travels men- 
ag having passed the site of this battle (D’Ohsson, 

he scattered Naimans were pursued into the 


‘mountains Nackuckun (see Erdmann, note, 172), 


where many of them were killed. Keurbasson, the 
widow of Tayang, became the wife of his conqueror. 
A more ae gee capture was Tatanungo, the 
Chancellor of Tavang; he was a Ouigurian Turk. 
Upon him was found the golden seal, with which he 
was wishful to escape to deliver it to the relatives 
of his late master. Temujin naively demanded ita 
use; he replied that when his master wished to 
raise & tax In money or grain, or to empower any 
one to do anything important, he used this seal to 
give it authenticity. Temujin ordered him to em- 
py the seal in his name and to teach the language 
and writing and the laws and customs of the Oui- 
gours to his sons. Tatanungo proved a faithful 
servant, and became chancellor to Oyotai, the son 
of Jingis, and on his death was honoured with a 
posthumous title. Here we have an interesting fact, — 
namely, the source whence the Mongols first drew 
their civilization. The Ouigours were once, as we 
know from M. Vambery’s researches, the most let- 
tered nation in Central Asia. It iscurious to find 
that long after their power had vanished, they re- 
tained at Bishbaly the moral empire of Turkestan. 
After the battle the Durbans, Tatars, Katayuins and 
Saldjouts submitted; the Merkits alone refused ; 
they were eat by Temujin and rapidly subdued. 

Soon after this Chamuka, an old and deadly 
enemy of Temujin, fell into his power; D'Ohsson 
says he would not kill him because he was anda;, 
t.e., ‘of royal blood,’ but gave him as a prisoner to 
one of his nephews. The latter was not long in 
destroying him, which he did by the cruel death of 
cutting him limb from limb, the philosophic prisoner 
is said to have admitted the justice of this punish- _ 
ment, which he would himself have meted out if he 
had been successful. Temujin now marcnel arainst 
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the Tatars, who were isolated, his troops received 
orders to exterminate the race and to spare neither 
sge nor sex. A few only escaped by flight and a 
few by the connivance of those Mongols who had 
Tatar wives. The name now disappears as that of 
a distinct tribe from the page of history. Before 
the rise of the Mongols they had been the most im- 
portant tribe of the Eastern desert, the best known 
and most feared of all their northern neighboura by 
the Chinese. Thus it came about that the name 
Tatar was applied generically to all the frontagers 
of the empire, and from the Chinese the name 
passed intu the pages of Weslern writers, and was 
applied by them to the Mongols of Jingis, who 
themselves repudiated the name as that of enemies 
whom they had conquered. 

D’Obsson says that Temujin had now conquered 
enough of men, cattle, and pastures, and his eyes 
turned towards the capture of richer booty in the 
south; the former hunting ground of many nomad 
races. His first venture was made upon Tangut, 
the ancient kingdom of Hia, consisting of the north- 
ern part of Shensi and the adjoining country. He 
made an incursion there, took two towns, and re- 
turned home, driving before him a large herd of 
camels and a vast booty. 

Temujin had now reached a memorable epoch in 
his life; north of the desert he had subdued all the 
turbulent and lawless tribes that stretched from 
the Irtisch to the Hingan mountains. He had 
destroyed all his rivals, and we are told that in the 
spiing of 1206 he summoned a kouriltai near the 
sources of the Onon; on this spot was planted a 
standard composed of white tongs, 2.e., pennons, 

laced one over the other, around this were col- 
fected the chiefs of the different tribes. A Sha- 
man named Gueukdjon now came forward and 
declared solemnly that: having conquered so many 
Gur Khang, t. e., ‘chief Khans,’ he could not adopt 
that humbled title, and that heaven decreed to him 
the title of Jingis Khan, or the ‘Very Mighty 
Khan (see Erdmaaon, 179). He was therefore salu- 
ted under that name by the different chiefs. He 
was now forty-four years of age, or according to 
Raschid fifty-one. On the death of Tayang Khan, 
his brother Buyuru, who had divided the heritage 
with him, and now succeeded him, was with his 
people hunting in the Oulong Tag mountains near 
the river Soudja. Here he was attacked and killed 
by Jingis, hia wife and baggage fell into the victor’s 
hands, while his nephew Guchluc and the irre- 
precsible Khan of the Merkits fled towards the land 
watered by the Irtisch. The Little Altai was 
bounded on the north by the country of the Kir- 
ghises and Kem Kemdjoutes (the ancestors of the 
modern Buriats, Yakuts, etc), Jingis Khan called 
uron the chiefs of these tribes to do homage. They 
did so, and sent him a present of a superb white 
. Jer-falcons. 

In the autumn of 1208 he pursued Guchluc 
and Toucta in the direction of the Irtisch, on the 
way the tribe Oirat [probably the ancestors of the 
modern Teleuguts] submitted to him; he overtook 
the fugitives near the Kem, t.e., the Upper Irtisch, 
Tucta was killed, Guchluc escaped to Kara Khi- 
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The next year Jingis overran a ion of 
Tangut, and carried away much plunder, peace 
was ralified by the very usual method of sending 
one of the king's daughters to join the hareem of the 
conqueror. On his return he received the submis- 
sion of Shukem the Idicut or king of the Qui- 
pan he was a tributary of Kara Khitai, but in 

2098 had murdered the deputy of that empire, and 
when in expectation of dire punishment he heard 
of the yreat successes of Jingis, he hastened to re- 
cognize him. In the fulsome Eastern panegvric he 
wrote “As when the clouds break and disclose the 
sun burning with renewed lustre, as the cracking 
ice displays the pure blue stream below, so did thy 
arrival fill me with delight and with the hope of 
deliverance,” {D’Obsson, 110]. At the same time 
two other vassals of the Gur Khan of Kara Khitai 
came to do homage, namely, Arolan Khan, chief of 
the Karlouks and prince of Kayalic, and Ozan prince 
of Almalig. Jingis Khan attached all these princes 
to himself by giving to them in marriage princesses 
of his house. 

The Khan of the Mongols now felt himself strong 
enough to undertake a much more important enter- 
prise, namely, to attack the empire of China. That 
country was now divided into two portions, the 
southern portion, with its capital at Lin-ngan [the 
later Ilang-cheu], was under the native dynasty 
of the Sung; the northern portion, compri:ing the 
provinces of Pecheli, Shansi, Shang-tung, Ho- 
nan, and the southern part of Shensi, with its 
capital at Peking, was under the domination of the 
Kin emperors, the Tatar dynasty from which the 
Manchus eventually sprang. The Kin emperors 
dominated over Tatary, and among cvthers the Khi- 
tans, the previous masters of Northern China, were 
their tributaries. Jingis Khan relied upon the as- 
sistance of these latter. 

In 1209 the Kin emperor died, and his successor, 
Chong-hei, sent to Jingis to receive his tribute. 
Instead of kneeling to receive the Imperial com- 
man‘ls he scornfully told the envoy that the “Son 
of Heaven” [the euphemism used by the Chinese 
when speaking of their emperors,] ourht to be an 
extraordinary person, but an imbecile like this 
Tchong-hei, was he worthy of a throne, or he Te- 
mujin should abuse himself before him? Upon 
which he mounted his horse and rode away. Hav- 
ing left his trusty commander with a corps of 2,000 
men to keep a watch on the newly conquered tribes, 
he set out in March 1211 from the river Keroulan. 
Before setting out he climbed a high mountain and 
addressed his prayers for success and for venzeance 
tq his god. His four sons accompanied him. He 
had first to cross the desert of Gobi, which then 
bordered the Mongol tribes on the south, and then 
came to the province of Shansi, whose northern 
frontier was protected by the rampart of earth and 
bricks, with its occasional towers, widely celebrated 
as the Great Chinese Wall. The Onguis, the Turk- 
ich tribe, who garrisoned the wall, treacherously 
went over to the invaders. The Mongols took one 
town after another in rapid succession, and defeated 
the several corps of the Imperial army. The tedi- 
ous list of the successes is enumerated by D’Ohsson 
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and Erdmann. Occasionally they were beaten, and 
the attack on Tai tong-fu is memorable because 
Jingis was there wounded, raised the siege and re- 
tired for awhile beyond the Great Wall. The 
attack of the Mongols was supplemented by u revolt 
of the Khitans in Liau-tuny. A t was made 
between them, certitied by the sacrifice of a white 
horse, a black cow, and the breaking of an arrow 
whose barb pointed towards the north. ‘The rebels 
were led by a Khitan called Lionco, who swore to 
be faithful to Jingis. The latter assisted him with 
troops, and by his skill and craft Lionco overran 
Liau-tung and captured its capital, Liau-yang. 
He then with the consent of Jingis took the title of 
King of Liau. 

In the Autumn of 1213 Jingis again entered 
China, and captured many towns in the province of 
Pecheli. In the same year a general of the em- 
pire called Hushaku who had been an exile and 
very destitute, and had been suddenly raised to his 

resent posiiion, conspired ayainst the emperor, 

ad him seized in his palace, and a few days after- 
wards murdered him, and placed a creature of his 
own on the throne. He then fought a battle with 
the Mongols, in which he was successful. The fol- 
lowing day they renewed the combat, and Kaoki, 
who commanded the Imperial forces in the absence 
of Hushaku who had been wounded, wus defeated. 
Fearing the vengeance of the latter he forestalled 
him and had him murdered. Having cut off his 
head he presented it to the emperor, who rewarded 
his unsoldierly conduct by making him generalis- 
simo of his forces, 

Meanwhile the Tanguts invaded the west of the 
empire. The forces of the latter were now being 
rapidly reduced by desertions, and the Mongol Khan 
dividing his army into three divi:ions proceeded to 
overrun in all directions the great provinces of 
Pecheli and Shansi. They ravaved ninety flour- 
ishing cities, compelling the rural population, as 
they went along, to construct the siege works. In 
this war, in which a great part of the country north 
of the yellow river was overrun, the Mongols cap- 
tured an iminense booty; gold and silken tissues, 
cattle, horses, and slaves. The Mongol armies were 
all reunited nut far from Peking, and Jingis sent to 
the emperor to offer terms, these were accepted ; 
Interalin Outoubou, the emperor, gave Jingis one of 
his daughters in marriage, and with her a great 
quantity of gold and precious articles, 500 youths, 
600 girls, and 3,000 horses. D’Ohsson says that 
Jingis in retiring from the country made a general 
massacre of his prisoners. 

The Kin emperor having got rid of his great 
enemy, proclaimed a general amnesty, and then 
removed his residence and court to his southern 
capital Nanking. This aroused the jealousy of Jin- 
gis, and as at the same time a leader of irregular 
troops in the Imperial service called Chodu, re- 
volted, and asked his assistance. Ile once more 
ordered his Mongols to cross the frontier. They 
speedily invested Peking, and defeated, the armies 
sent to its relief. The commander dispairing of auc- 
cess, poi-oned himself after having composed a 
monitory eddress to his emperor, in which he set 
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out the measures necessary to save the empire. 
The commander who replaced him escaped from the 
city in a most cowardly manner, and the Mongols 
entered the city. Here they made a general carnage, 
they tired the emperor's palace, which is said to have 
continued burnin; for a month, and then dispatched 
a vast booty to Jingis Khan. Among the captives 
was a Khitan whose long beard, great stature, and 
imposing voice, are recorded as having impressed 
his conqueror very much. Jingis addressed him: 
“ The houses of the Liau and Kin have always been 
enemies, I have avenged thee.’ Chou-tsai, such 
was his name, replie: “My father, grandtather, 
and myself have been the subjects and servants of 
the Kin Emperors. It is not seemly that I should 
abuse them.” Touched by his fidelity Jingis took 
him into his house, made him court astrologer, and 
duputed to him pal aaa the duty of consulting 
the divination by means of burnt shoulder blades of 
sheep, & practice still frequent among the Mongols. 


——_0-———_ 


ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HIMALAYA. 
Continued from puge 127. 


In reference to those European speculations 
touching the peopling of the Indian continent 
which have been lately raised, chiefly on the basis 
of my vocabularies, I may remark generally, that 
very remotely sundered periods of immigration, 
from the north by no means involve totally different 
routes of immigration, and still less races so tren- 
chantly demarked from all the ‘priorly recoxnized 
ones as have been lately assumed and denominated 
Gangetic, Lohitic, Taic, &e. Every dav multiplies 
the proofs of attinity between the Himialayans and 
the recognized sub-families of Altaia, Indo-China, 
and Draviria; whilst, abating the single fact of the 
Brahoi tribe having lingual aftinities with the Tu- 
ranians, I see no safe ground for assuming that the 
sons of Tur entered India generally or exclusively 
by the well-known route of the immigrant Arians, 
or by any yet more southerly route. ‘The hundred 
gates of the Himalaya and of its off-shoots have 
stood open in all ages; beyond them, in all ages, 
have dwelt the diversely tongued and featured tribes 
of the vastest, and most erratic, and most anciently 
widespread, but still single branch of the human 
race; and, as I find similar diversities of tongue 
and feature, characterising that branch alike in the 
Cis and Trans-Himalayan countries,* so I believe 
that the former have been peopled from the latter 


*T allude more particularly to the writir ga of Prof, 
Max Miiller and Dr. Logan. No one can more frec] 
than myself admit the scholastic attainments and ski 
in the science of grammar of the former, or the im. 
mense and skilful industry of the latter. But | de- 
mur to their inductions, nor can I see the advantage 
of multiplving nominal, that is to say, undefined or 
crudely defined ethnological groups. We must have 
first a just definition of the family, and thereafter, hy 
and bye, definitions of the several sub-families already 
pecogniaet when the definition of the rest may 
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by successive incursions along the whole Him@layan 
ghat lice, of races and tribes which there is yet no 
sufficient ground for contra-distinguishing from all 
the heretofore recognized ones of the north.® Afri- 
can immigration at any time, and by any route, 
appears to me a sheer assumption. But it may 
well be, that some of the cons of Tir entered by 
the Arian route, and that these were among the 
earliest immigrants, whose more westerly abode 
and point of entrance into India is still indicated 
by the higher structured tongues of their oe 
descendan‘s. But we must not forget that there 
are complex tongues at the eastern as well as at the 
western extremity of the Altaic region (in its wide 
sense); that many of these tongues are most im- 
perfectly known; that Sitin and Central Ilimélaya 
and Indo-China are now known to be tenanted by 
races speaking tongues of the complex type, some 
even more complex than the Dravirian, and more 
allied to the Génd, Ho and Sontal type; and, above 
all, that the essential character (including differ- 
ences and resemblances) of the above adverted to 
several sub-types of language, embracing the true 
affiliation of the races using them, is yet to be de- 
termined. So that we can only now safely say that 
the general relationship of all the cons of Tur in 
and beyond India is as certain as their more 
special and close affinities are uncortain.t 

But to proceed with our zoolo;ical enumerations. 
To the upper rezion exclusively belong, among the 
ruminants, the bisons (poephagus) and musks, the 
wild guats (ibex, hemitragus) and wild sheep (pseu- 
dois, Caprovis); among the rodents, the marmots 
and pikas (lagomys); smong plantigrades, the 
bears proper (ursus). In the middle region, true 
bovines (bos) take the place of the bisons of the 
upper Iegion; bovine and caprine antelopes (budor- 
cas, capricornis, nemorhedus) replace its musk; and 
wild goats and sheep; common rats and mice, and 
hares and porcupines and hedgehogs its marmots 
and pikas; and sun bears (helarctos) its true bears; 
whilst the deer family, unknown to the upper re- 
gion, is here represented only{ by the anomalous 
atilt-horns (stylocerus). In the lower region the 
ox-family is represented by bibos and bubalus 
(splendid wild types); the deer family, here abun- 


* See the essays on the Vayn and Bahing now pub- 
lished in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, [a.p. 1857]. 


tin my a on the Nilgirians and in those on the . 


Vayu and Bahing, above alluded to, I have classed the 
Himalayans under the two great divisions, of such as 
use pronomenalized and complex and such as use non- 
pronomenalized and simple tongues. In the memoirs 
on the Vayu and Bahing, I have analysed their lan- 

1ages as exemplars of the complex type of speech in 
Hitailaya, The double pronomenalization of those 
two tongues, indicates their close affinity to the Ho- 
Sontal group of languages of the plains. 

tl am fully aware that Rusas (simber) are found in 
the western hills, but a careful consideration of the 
facts in that part of the Himalaya, with due adver- 
tence to the known habits of the group, satisfies me 
that these Deer have been driven into the western hills 
by the clearance of the Tarai and Bhaiver. For some 
remarks on this subject, see J.A.S. of Bengal No. 211, 
for January 1850, page 37. 
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dant, by rusas, rucervi, axises, and stilt-horns to 
boot; the antelupes by tetracerus, or the four- 
horned kind; the rodents by the bambi rats (ri- 
zomys) and spiny hares (caprolagua) ; and the bear 
family by the honey bears (melursus); add to all 
which that to this region are exclusively confined 
all the larze pachydermes, such as tha elephant and 
rhinoceros ; and the monkeys also (semnopithecus 
et macacus), thouzh not so exclusively in their 
case. ‘The carnivora, again, are represented in the 
upper region by ounces, by foxes of a larze sort 
(montanus), by the weasels proper, and by the 
ailuri or catlories; in the middle region, by the 
wild dogs (cyon), the marten-we.sels, leopards, 
thick-tailed leooards (macroceloides), wild cats 
(murmensis, pardo:hrous, oxilbii), chauces or Lybian 
lynxes (Lybicus), zibets, screwtails (paradoxurus), 
and prionodons; and in the lower region by tiyers, 
leoparils, hyenas, wolves, jackals,* insectivorous 
foxes (kokri), bear-badzers (ursitaxus), sand-bears 
(arctonyx), urvas, manyooses, helictes or Oriental 
gluttons, sm ill civets (viverrula), hirsute screwtails, 
and sharp-faced cats (calilogaster). Zibets and 
chiuses recur in this region frequently, and one 
small s»ecies of mangoose (auropunctata) is found’ 
in special spots of the central region. The otters 
in the upper rezion are represented by the small 
golden and brown species (aurobrunnca); in the 
central, by monticola and indigitata; in the lower, 
by the large Chinese species (Sinensis). Among 
the squirrels, the great thick-tailed and large purple 
89°cies (macruroides et purpureus) b+long solely to 
the lower rezion; the small lokries (locria et locro- 
ides) to the central; and the Siberian, to the upper; 
whilst flying squirrels, a numerous group, (inagni- 
ficus, senex, chrvsothrix, alboniger), are contined 
to the central region, so far as appears. In the bat 
group, the frugivorous species, or pteropineg, all are 
limited to the lower region, whilst the horse shoes 
(rhinolophinge) specially affect the central region; 
and the bats proper (vespertilionine) seem to be 
the chief representatives of the family in the north- 
ern rezion. From the class of birds, we may se- 
lect, a3 characteristic of the three regions, the fol- 
lowing :— 

The true pheasants [phasianus], the tetrougalli, 
the sanguine pheaiania |athaints , the horned and 
crested pheasants [ceriornis, lophophorus] of the 
upper rezion, are replaced by fowl-pheasants [jralo- 





* Jackals have made their way (like crows and snar- 
rows) to the most populous spots of the central region, 
but they are not proper to the region, nor Indian foxes, 
though some of ie atter turned out by mine in 1827 
in the great valley of Népil have multiplied and set- 
tled their race there. 4x his disce alia. Tivers, for 
example, are sometimes found in the central and even 
northern region. But ample experience justifies my 
asserting that they are wandering and casual intruders 
there, whereas leopards are as decidedly fixed and per- 
manent dwellers. As a sportsman during twenty 
yar 1 have, whilst shooting pheasants and cocks, 
allen in with innumerable leopards, whose fixed abode 
in numberless locales was pressed on my attention in- 
voluntarily. But I never fell in with a single tiger, 
and I know them to be wanderers and intruders. 
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phasis]* in the mid-region, and by fowls proper 
(gallus) in the lower. In like manner, among the 
partridges (perdicins), the grouse and snow-par: 
tridges [lerva and sacfa] belong exclusively to the 
upper region ;f the chakors [caccabis] and the tree 
peace [arboricola] to the central; and the 

ncolines |francolinus] to the lower, though the 
black species of this last form are also found in the 
mid-region. In the pigeon group the blanched 
pigeons [leuconota | ee ely to the upper re- 
gion ; the vinous pigeons [ hodgsoni] to the central ; 
and the green, the golden, and the banded (treron, 
chalcophaps, macropygia) almost as entirely to the 
lower ; the trerons alone partially entering the cen- 
tral tract from the lower. 

The splendid Edolian shrikes (chibia, chaptia, 
edolius) belong exclusively to the lower region. 
They are replaced in the central tract by plain 
dicrurines, and in the arp by plainer lanians. 
The cotton-birds [campephaga] of the south are 
replaced by gaudy ampelines (cochoa) and leioth- 
ricinians [leiothrix, pteruthius, cutia] in the mid- 
dle region; but both groups seem excluded from 
the north. Among the fly-catchers the gaudy or 
remarkable species and forms belong wholly or 
chiefly to the lower region, as tchitrea, rhipidura, 
cryptolopha, myiagra, hemichelidon, chelidorhynx ; 
whilst those which approach the warblers [niltava, 
siphia, digenea] belong to the mid-region ; and the 

lainer and more European types are alone found 
in the northern. 

Among the fissirostres, goat-suckers and swal- 
lows are pretty generally distributed; but rollers, 
bee-eaters, eurylaimi, trogons, and all such gaudy 
types belong to the south, with only occasional al- 
pine representatives, as bucia is of merops. The 
tenuirostral birds belong distinctly to the lower 
region, yet they have representatives or summer 
visitants in all three, even among the sun birds. 
Upon the whole, however, it may be safely said 
that the sun-birds [nectarinia] belong to the south ; 
the honey-suckers [ ineliphagids] to the centre and 
south ; and the creepers, honey-guides, nut-hatches, 
and wrens{ to the north and centre. The sylvians 
or warblers are tou ubiquitarian, or too migratory 





* The influence of longitude on geographic distribu- 
tion might be singularly illustrated, did space permit, 
from numerous Him‘layan groups, Galline and other: 
thus, for example, a black-breasted Ceriornis is never 
seen east of the Kali, nor a red-hreasted one west of it. 
So of the black and white-crested Gallophasis ; whilst 
a black-backed one is never seen west of the Artin, 
nor a white-back east of it. With reference to the 
more dominant influence of latitude, or what is the 
same thing. elevation, I may add that the Rasores of 
the three transverse regions exhibit an exquisite sam- 
ple of gradation from a Boreal or Alpine to a tropical 
type; Phasianus, Gallophasis and Gallus being tho- 
rongnly normal forms of their respective regions, and 
Gallophasis being as intermediate in structure and 
habit as in locale. 

t Sacfa and Crosoptilon are more properly Tibetan. 

+ [ have in this paper followed, without entirely ap- 
proving Mr. Gray Junior’s classification of my collec- 
tions in the printed catalogue. The geographic distri- 
bution is now attempted for the first time. But I 
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for our present purpose, even Boreal types being 
common in the lower region in the cold weather. 
Horn-bills, barbets, parroquets [ palmornis, psitta- 
cula | belong to the lower region, though they have 
a few representatives in the central; none in the 
upper. Wood-peckers abound in the lower and 
central regions, but are rare in the upper. True 
cuckoos [{cuculus} are as common and numerous 
[species and individuals] in the central region as 
walking cuckoos [phenicophaus, centropus, &c. | 
are in the southern, where also the golden (chryso- 
coccyx) and dicrurine cuckoos (pseudornis) have 
their sole abode; whilst what few of the group 
belong to the upper region are all allied to the Euro- 
pean type. Of the conirostral group, the ravens, 
pies, choughs, nut-crackers, and conostomes of the 
upper region are replaced in the central region by 
tree pies (cissa, dendrocitta), jays, rocket-birds 
(psilorhinus), pie-thrushes (garrulax), timalias, and 
hoopoe thrushes (poniatorhinus) ; and in the lower 
region by the common Indian crows (culminatus et 
splendens), grackles, pastors,* stares, vagabond-pies 
and dirt-birds (malococercus). Thrushes proper, 
with rock-thrushes, ousels, myophones, zootheres, 
tesias, and hypsipetes are as abundant in the cen- 
tral and upper region as bulbuls, orioles, pittas are 
in the central and lower. 

In the finch family the haw-finches, bull-finches, 
gold-finches and cross-bills (loxia) are as strictly 
confined to the upper region as are the corvine- 
conostomes, nut-crackers, choughs and ravens. The 
former are replaced in the central region by the 
bunting, wood-finches (montifringilla) and siskins; 
and in the lower rezion, by the weavers and munias. 
The raptorial-birds are in general to cosmopolitan 
to subserve the purposes of geographic distribution. 
Still it may be remarked that the archibuteos and 
true eagles belong, gvoad breeding at least, to the 
upper region; the crested eagles (circeetus), the 
neopuses and hawk eagles (spizetus) to the central ; 
and the pernes (Aaketus et pandion) and haliasturs 
to the lower. Among the vultures the distinction 
is more marked; for the eagle vultures (gypaetus) 
belong exclusively to the upper region; the large 
Eurupean vultures (fulvus et ctnereusjeto the cen- 
tral; and the neophrons and the small Indian yul- 
tures (bengalensis et tenutrostris) to the lower. The 
Himalaya abounds in falconide, all the occidental 
types and species being found there, and many more 
peculiar and oriental ones; and it deserves special 
remark that whereas the former (tmperialis, chry- 
setos, lanarius, peregrinus, palumbarius, nisua, etc.) 
affect the upper and central regions, the oriental 
types (hypotriorchis, hahastar, terax, hyptiopus vel 
baza, elanus, poliornis) are quite confined to the 
lower region. 


will recur to the subject in a separate paper devoted 
to it. 

*When Darjeeling was established, there was not a 
crow or pastor or sparrow to be seen. Now there are 
a few crows and sparcows, but no pastors. Enormously 
abundant as all are in the lower region, this sufficiently 
proves they are no native to the central tract, though 
common in the great valley of Népil. Sparrows first. 
seen in 1855. Crows soon made their eppenrenee 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 125. 


Nor did I often care to rejoin, that he had taught 
me so to interpret that aes iar ioeg word (Tathagata) 
as to strip the dogma of its necessarily theistic 
naka I have already remarked in your Journal,* 
that the Swabhavika texts, differently interpreted, 
form the groundwork of the Aiswarika tenets. It 
will not, however, therefore, follow, that the theistic 
school of Buddhism is not entitled to distinct re- 
cognition upon the ground of original authorities ; 
for the oldest and highest authority of all—the 
aphorisms of the founder of the creed—are justly 
deemed, and provers by the theistic school, to bear 
legitimately the construction put upon them by this 
schnsl-—peoved in many ancient books, both Paur- 
anika and Tantrika, the scriptural validity of which 
commands a necessary assent. As it seems to be 
supposed, that the theistic school has no other than 
Téntrika authorities for its support, I will just men- 
tion the Swayambhi Purdna and the Bhadra Kal- 
pdvaddna, as instances of the contrary. In a word, 
the theistic school of Buddhism, though not s0 
ancient or prevalent as the atheistic and the scepti- 
eal schools, is as authentic and legitimate a scion of 
the original stock of oral dogmata whence this reli- 
gion sprung, as any of the other schools. Nor is it 
to be confounded altogether with the vile obscenity 
and mystic mummery of the Tantras, thuugh ac- 
knowledyed to have considerable connexion with 
them. Far less is it to be considered peculiar to 
Nepaul and Tibet, proofs of the contrary being ac- 
cessible to all; for instance, the Pancha Buddha 
Dhyéni are inshrined in the cave at Bdgh, and in 
the minor temples surrounding the great edifice at 
Gya; as to which see my old Bauddha Pandit’s 
report further on. A. Cunningham of Bengal, 

ilson of Bombay, and Chapman of Madras, have 
all recorded opinions substantially the same. And 
I have myself seen a fine image of Padma Pani, 
the zon of the Dhyaini Buddha Amitaébha, at Kar- 
nagurh on the Ganges. As I was eevee 3 over your 
Journal, my Newa4ri painter came into the room. I 
gave him the catch word, “ Ye Dharma,” and he 
immediatelye filled up the sentence, finisheng with 
Tathégata. I then uttered “ teshan cha,” and he 
completed the doctrine according to the inscription. 
But it was to no purpose that I tried to carry him 
on through Csoma’s ritual complement: he knew it 
not. After I had explained its meaning to him, 
he said, the substance of the passage was familiar 
to him, but that he had been taught to utter the 
sentiments in other words, which he gave, and in 
which, by the way, the ordinary Buddhist accepta- 
tion of Kusal and its ovposite, or Akusal, came 
out. Ausal is good. Akusal is evil, in a moral 
or religious sense. Quod licitum vel mandatum: 
quod illicitum vel prohibitum. 

I will presently send you a correct transcript of 
the words of the inscription, from some old and 
authentic copy of the Rakshd Bhdgavati, or Prajnd 
Péramitd, as you seem to prefer calling it. So will 
I of Csoma’s supplement so svon as I can lay my 
hands on the Shurangama Samddhi, which I do not 


ie, J. AS. B. 
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think I have by me. At all events, [ do not at 
once recognise the name as that of a distinct Baud- 
dha work. Meanwhile, you will notice, that as my 
draftsman, above spoken of, is no pandit, but a per- 
fectly illiterate crattsman merely, his familiar ac- 
quaintance with your inscription may serve to show 
how asda familiar it is to al! Buddhists. And 
here I would observe, by the way, that I have no 
doubt the inscription on the Dehli, Allahabad 


and 
Behar pillars is some such cardinal dogma of this 


faith. 

I am no competent critic of Sanskrit, but I have 
competent authority for the assertion, that Dharma, 
as used in the inscription, means hot human actions 
merely, but all sentient existences in the three ver- 
satile worlds (celestial, terrene, and infernal). Such 
is its meaning in the famous Ye Dharmanitya of the 
Sata Sdhasrika, where the sense is even larger, em- 
bracing the substance of all inanimate as well as 
animate entity, thus: “‘All things are imperishable,” 
or, ‘‘ The universe is eternal,” (without maker or 
destroyer.) The age just quoted from the Sata 
Sdhasrika serves likewise (I am assured) to prove 
that the signification of ye is not always strictly 
relative, but often expletive merely: but let that 


pe | 

The points in question undoubtedly are,—ezxistence 
in the Prdvru or versatile world, and cessation 
of such existence, by translation to the world of 
Mirovrittt; and of such translation, animals generally, 
and not human beings solely, are capable. Witness 
the deer and the chakwa, which figure so much in 
Bauddha sculptures! The tales of their advance- 
ment to Mrvritt: are popularly familiar.. The word 
nirodha signifies, almost universally and exclusively, 
extinction, or total cessation of versatile existence; 
& meaning, by the way, which confirms and answers 
to the interpretation of dharmd, by general exis- 
tences, entities, and not by merely human actions. 
The causes of versatile existence and of its extinc- 
tion are given at pp. 45-47. 

It is scarcely worth while to cumber the present 
question with the further remark that there tsa 
sect of Bauddha philosophers holding opinions which 
confound conscious actions with universal entities 
throughout the versatile world, making the latter 
originate absolutely and phystcally from the former, 
ge my a on Rémusat in the Journal, No. 
33, p. 431.) 

t is not, however, admissible so to render gene- 
rally received texts, as to make them correspondent 
to very peculiar dogmate. “ Dhérandtmaka ti 
dharma,” ‘the holding, containing, or sustaining, 
easence (ens) is dharma.’ The substratum of 
form and quality in the versatile universe, the sus- 
tainer (in space) of versatile entity, mundane sub- 
stances and existences, physical and moral, in a word, 
all things. Such is the general meaning of dharma. 
How many other meanings it has, may be seen by 
reference to a note at the foot of p. 502, No. 34, of 
vour Journal.* The root of the word is dhri, ‘to 

old.’ Wilson’s dictionary gives Nature as Amara 
Sinha’s explanation of dharma. This is essentially 


correct, as might be expected from a Bauddha lexi- 
*See p. 124, in notes. 
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cographer. The English word “substance” is the 
precise equivalent of dharma, which means that 
which supports qualities in space, and of the Brah- 
manic mdird, meaning that which measures space or 
limits space, because space is only measurable by 
the substances it holds. I speak here merely of 
etymologies. 


—_—o— 


Notsr. If Mr. Hodgson’s general interpretation of 
dharma is the true one, (which seems most probable, 
though its specification in the sense of moral duties 
is more agreeable to M. Csoma’s supplement)—its 
implication, in the present reading, at least, appears 
manifestly atheistic. For that it cannot mean 
“Tathagata or the Adi-Buddha ts the cause,” is 
evident from the accusative hétun (which is also 
plural, causas.) Even if we were to strike out the 
word avadat or éha—the former of which is on the 
inscriptions, and the latter repeated in Ceylon— 
still some word of that meaning is plainly under- 
stood: and this may help to shew that the explica- 
tion given by the Aiswarika Buddhists (as though 
the words were hétus téshém Tathfgatas) is a 
more recent invention,—and that the Buddhist 
svstem properly recognizes no being superior to 

@ sage expounder of physical and moral causes, 
—whose own exertions alone have raised him to 
the highest rank of existences,—the Epicurus of 
this great Oriental system, 

qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus. 

What is mere figure of speech in the Roman 
poet, to express the calm dignity of wisdom, be- 
comes religious faith in the east; vtz., the elevation 
of a philosophical opponent of popular superstition 
and Brahmanical caste, to the character oF a bein 
supreme over all visible and invisible things, an 
the object of universal worship.—W. I. M. 


— | oe 


Note on the Note of W. H. M.—My friendly and 
learned annotator is right as to the comparative 
recency of the Aiswarika school and may find that 
opinion long since expressed by myself. But he is 
wrong in oi i ee that that school has no old or 
unquestionable basis; for both Mr. Csoma and my- 
self have produced genuine and ancient authorities 
in its support. So that it is hardly fair to revert 
to the fancies of Sir W. Jones’ day, under cover of 
a Latin quotation! As to verbal criticism, it is 
surely scarce necessary to observe that the govern- 
ing verb being removed, the noun will take the 
nominative case. I quoted popular words popularly 
and omitted the nice inflexions of case and number. 
That my terser text ts familiar to the mouths of 
Buddhists, is an unquestionable fact; and I never 
said, either that this tereer form was that of the tn- 
scription, or that I had seen scriptural authority for 
it, tpsissimis verbis. 

he express causes of versatile existence, alluded 
to by Sakya, in the text graved at Sarnath, are 
Avidya, Sanskara, etc., as enumerated in my “ Quo- 
tations in Proof” under the head of the Karmika 
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doctrine ; and there, too, may be found the causes 
of the extinction of such existence. See pp. 45-47 
of this vol. This sa, is the true complement 
or exponent of the ye dharmd, and leaves no possi- 
ble doubt as to its meaning. 


NOTICE OF ADI-BUDDHA AND OF THE SEVEN 
MORTAL BUDDHAS,* 
(With reference to Nepaul chiefly) 
FROM THE SWAYAMBHU PURANA, 


The Steayambhtii Purdna relates in substance as 
follows: That formerly the valley of Nepaul was 
of circular form, and full of very deep water, and 
that the mountains confining it were clothed with 
the densest forests, giving shelter to numberless 
birds and beasts. Countless waterfowl rejoiced in 
the waters. The name of the lake was Niiga Visa;§ 
it was beautiful as the lake of Indra; south of the 
Heméchal, the residence of Karkotaka, prince of 
the Nagas; seven cos long, and as many broad. In 
the lake were many sorts of water-plants; but not 
the lotos. Aftera time, Vipasyi Buddha arrived, 
with very many disciples and Bhikshus, from Vin- 
diimati Nagar, in Madhya Desa, at the Lake of 
Naga Vaasa, in the course of his customary religious 

regrinations. Vipasyi, having thrice circumam- 
pulated the lake, seated himeelf in the N. W. 
(Vayukona) side of it, and, having repeated several 
mantras over the root of a lotos, he threw it into 
the water, exclaiming, ‘“ What time this root shall 

roduce a flower, then, from out of the flower, 

wayambhi, the Lord of Agnishtha Bhuvana, shall 
be revealed in the form of flame; and then shall 
the lake become a cultivated and deal country.” 
Having repeated these words, Vipasyi departed. 
Long after the date of this prophecy, it was fulfilled 
according to the letter. 

After Vipasyi Buddha, came Sikhi Buddha to 
Naga Vasa with a great company of respectful 
followers, composed of rajas and persons of the four 
castes (chatur varna). Sikhi, so soon as he beheld 
Jvoti-riipa-Swayambhi, offered to him many lauda- 
tory forms of Aches then rising, he thrice walked 
round Niga Vasa, and, having done ro, thus ad- 
dressed his disciples. “‘ This place shall hereafter, by 
the blessing of Swayambhu, become a delightful 


. abode to those who shall resort to it from all quar- 


ters to dwell in it, and a sweet place of sojourn for 
the pilgrim and passenger: my apotheosis is now 
near at hand, do you all take your leave of me and 
depart to your own country.” Sosaying Sikhi threw 
himself into the waters of Naga Visa, grasping in 
his hands the stalk of the lotos, and his soul was 
absorbed into the essence of Swayambhii. Many 
of his disciples, following their master, threw them- 





* Printed from the Bengal Asiatic Journal, No. 29, 
A. D. 1834. es 

$ When the lake was desiccated (by the sword of 
Manjusri says the myth—probably eart ae) Karko- 
taka had a fine tank built for him to dwell in; and 
there he is still worshipped, also in the cave-temple 
f& ia tothe great Buddhist shriue of Swayambhu 

ath, 
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selves into the lake, and were absorbed into Sway- 
ambhi, ¢. e., the self-existent; the rest returned 
home. Viswabhi was the third Buddha who 
visited Niza Vasa. Viswabhu was born in Anupe- 
ma-puri-naar, of Madhva Desa; his life was devo- 
ted to benelitting his fellow-creatures. [lis visit to 
Nepaul was long after that of Sikhi, and, like Sikhf, 
he brought with him a great many disciples and 
Bhikshus, Rajas and cultivators, natives of his own 
land. Having repeated the praises of Swayambhi- 
jyoti-ripa, he observed ; “ In this lake Prajnd-surt- 
pa-Guhyeswari* will be produced. A Bodhisatwa 
will, in time, make her manifest out of the waters: 
and this place, through the blessing of Swayambhiu, 
will become replete with villages, towns, and tirthas, 
and inhabitants of various and diverse tribes.” 
Having thus prophesied he thrice circeumambulated 
the lake, and returned to his native country. ‘lhe 
Bodhisatwa above alluded to is Manju Sri,f whose 
native place is verv far off, towards the north, and 
is called Pancha Sirsha Parvata, [which is situated 
in Mahi China Des.§] After the coming of Viswa- 
bhti Buddha to Niga Vasa, Manju Sri, meditating 
upon what was passing in the world, discovered by 
means of his divine science that Swayambhui-jyoti- 
rupa, that is, the self-existent, in the form of flame, 
was revealed out of a lotos in the lake of Naga 
Vasa. Again, he reflected within himself: “ Let 
me behold that sacred spot, and my name will long 
be celebrated inthe world;” and on the instant, col- 
lecting together his disciples, comprising a multi- 
tude of the peasantry of the land, and a Raja named 
Dharmikar, he assumed the form of Viswakarma, 
and with his two Devis (wives,) and the persons 
above-mentioned, set out upon the long journey 
from Sirsha Parvata to Naga Vasa. There having 
arrived, and having made puja to the self-existent, 
he began to circumambulate the lake, beseeching 
all the while the aid of Swavyambhit in prayer. In 
the second circuit, when he had reached the central 
barrier mountain to the south, he became satistied 
that that was the best place whereat to draw off 
the waters of the lake. Immediately he struck the 
mountain with his scimitar, when the sundered rock 

ave passage to the waters, and the bottom of the 
ake became dry. He then descended from the 
mountain, and began to walk about the valley in 
all directions. As he approached Guhyeswari,|| he 





*That is the mystic form of Prajni, who is the 
same with Dharma and the Sakti of Swayambhu or 
Adi- Buddha, according to the Triadists. The type of 
Adi-Buddha in Nep.ul is fire—that of Adi-Dharma or 
Prajna or Guhyeswari is water—or she has no type, is 
of a secret form, 7. ¢., Gulyeswart, or lastly, according 
to the Tantras, her type is the Yoni, which, as well as 
the whole ritual belonging to it, is Guhya or esoteric 
on. concealed. 

+The Tibetans identify Manjusri with Thumisam- 
bhota, minister of King Strongtsun, who lived in the 
seventh century, and was the great introducer of Bud- 
dhism into Tibet. Manjusri’s Tibetan name is Jamjang 
Thumi is an incarnation of him. 

§ The bracketed portions are from the commentators. 

|| The site of the temple is near the centre of the 
valley, on the skirts of the lovely grove of Pasupati ; 
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beheld the water bubbling up violently from the 
spot, and betook himself with pious zeal to the task 
of stopping it. No sooner had he commenced than 
the ebullition of the water became less violent, 
when, leaving bare only the flower of the lotos, the 
root of which is the abode of Guhyeswnri, he 
erected a protecting structure of stone and brick 
over the recumbent stalk, and called the structure 
which rose into a considerable elevation as it neared 
the flower of the lotos, Satya Girt. This work 
completed, Manju Sri began to look about him in 
search of a fit place of residence, and at le 
constructed for that purpose a small hill, to which 
he gave the name of Manju Sri Parvata, (the west- 
ern half of the little hill of Sambhui Néth,) and 
called the desiccated valley, Népdélé—WNé signifyi 
‘the sender’ (to paradise,) who is Swayambhi, cad 
pala ‘cherished’; implying that the protecting 
genius of the valley was Swayambhu or Adi-Buddha. 
Thus the valley got the name of Népélé: and. since 
very many persons had come from Mount Sirsha 
(or China) with Manju Sri, for the residence of 
Dharmiakar Raja and his suite, Manju constructed 
a large place of abode [half way between Mount 
Swayambhu and Guhyeswari,] and named it after 
himself, Manju Pattana, and established therein 
Dharmakar (of Mahé China] as Raja, subjecting the 
whole of the inferior sort of people who came from 
Sirsha Parvata to Dharmakar’s rule, and providing 
abodes for them in the city of Manju Pattana. 
(Thus was Nepaul peopled, the first inhabitants 
of which came all from Mount Sirsha, which is 
in Maha China, and thus the valley got the name 
of Népali, and its inhabitants, that of Népéli, 
whose primitive language was Chinese.° his 
language in course of time came to be much altered 
by the immigration of people from Madhya Desa, 
and by the necessary progress of corruption and 
change in a new country, till a new language 
arose in Nepaul by the natural course of things. 
The primitive inhabitants of Nepaul were all of one 
caste, or had no caste. But their descendants, in 
the course of time became divided into many castes, 
according to the trades and professions which they 
followed; and of these, such as abandoned the 
world and shaved their heads became Bhiksbu, 


and above 24 or 3 miles east from Monnt Sambhu. 
The fable says, that the root of the lotos of Guhyes- 
wari is at the former place, and the flower at the lat- 
ter; the recumbent stalk being extended throughout 
the interval between them. Swayambhu or Adi-Bud- 
dha is supposed to reside in the flower, in the form of 
flame ; Prajna Paramita or Guhyeswari, in or at the 
root, in the form of water. Thetemple of (Guhyeswari 
has been appropriated by the Brahmans, who worship 
this goddess as the Sakti of Pasupati Nath, whose sym- 
bol is the four-faced Lingam. But it may be that the 
Buddhists are wrong in identifying Guhyeswari with 
Prajnd, and that Guhyeswari, the Sakti of Pasupati 
Nith, is really one of the deities of Nathism—a half 
orthodox (Goraksha nith) and half heterodox ( Mats- 
yendra nath) rule h 
*Manju Sri or Manju Ghosha (sweet voice) and 
Dharmikar are pure Sanskrit words, which fact makes 
against the alleged location of Mount Sirsha (also 
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Sramana, Chailaka, and Arhana, and took up their 
abode in forests or in monasteries. These four or- 
ders all monastic; and in strictness absolutely ex- 
cluded from all worldly commerce. But should any 
of them, still retaining the custom of tonsure, be- 
come worldly men, such are called Sravaka, etc. to 
a great extent of diverse names.] Manju Sri, hav- 
ing by such deeds as these acquired the highest cele- 
brity in Nepaul, (ostensibly, and for the instruction 
of the people] relinquished his mortal form and 
became nrvdn; [but in truth departed for Mount 
Sirsha with his two Devis, and in due course arrived 
at Pancha Sirsha Parvata.] Some time after the 
disappearance of Manju Sri, Karkut Sand Buddha 
came to Nepaul, with some Bhikshukas, Dharma- 
sags Raja, and a multitude of the common Lr oa 
om Kshémavatinagar, of Madhya Desa. he 
beauty of the country delighted him, and he re- 
marked that in such a land the cultivator must be 
sure to reap as he sowed. He paid his devotions to 
Swayambhu, and then launched out in praise of 
the merits of Manju Sri, the Nepaulese patriarch. 
Afterwards he performed pijd to Guhyeswari, and 
then ascended Sankhocha mountain (Siva Pura:) 
the prospect of that valley from that mount filled 
him with fresh delight, and he again celebrated the 
excellence of the country. Gunadhvaja, a brahman, 
and Abhayandada, a kshetriya, and others of the 
four castes (chatur varna,) respectful followers of 
Kurkut Sand, here solicited at his hands the favour 
of being made Bhikshukas, in order that they 
might remain in this happy land, and by the wor- 
ship of Swayambhi attain to high merit and honour. 
Kurkut cheerfully complicd, and agreed to make a 
great many of the company Bhikshukas; and since 
the mountain top afforded no water for that cere- 
mony, he by his divine power caused a spring to 
issue from the rock, and with its waters gave to his 
followers the requisite Abhishéka or baptism. He 
called the river that originated with this spri 
Vangmati;* and then related to his followers bot 
the pust and future history of the valley watered 
by the Vangmati. Then, having left behind him 
in Nepaul, Raja Dharmapal and some Bhikshus and 
common folks, who had come with h.m, and desired 
to stay, Kurkut Sand departed with the rest of them 
to his native city of Kshemavati. {These com- 
panions of Kurkut Sand, or Krakucchand, were the 
first natives of the plains of India (Madhya Desa) 
who remained in Nepaul. Many of them, addict- 


Sanskrit) in China, and there are grounds for supposing 
that mount Sirsha was in Assam. 

In the Nepaulese Vansavalis the first race of kings 
are apparently Gwallas and Saivas, or rather Pasupatas, 
who worshipped Pasupati and received the throne from 
a Rishi called Neyam. But this dynasty is open to 
doubt in all ways. The next dynasty is clearly bar- 
bariau and utterly alien to Sanskrit and India. It is 
of the Kirant tribe now located in all the eastern part 
of Nepaul. This evidence is indecisive. What says 
the Skand Purana, and what is its age compared with 
that of the Sambhu Purana? Physiognomy and speech 
decisively refer the Newars to the Tibetan stock. 

*From Vach, ‘speech.’ 

+ Sraévaka and Sramana are equivalent. 
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ing themselves to the business of the world, became 
householders, and the founders of several towns 
and villages in Nepaul; whilst others, who adopted 
the ascetical profession, dwelt in the forests and 
Vihaérs. When these Madhyadésiyas had become 
numerous in Nepaul, they and their descendants 
were confounded with the former or northern colo- 
nists under the common appellation of Népali and 
Néwari; being only separated and contradistin- 
guished by the several trades and professions which 
they hereditarily practised. Thus, in the early ages, 
Nepaul had four classes of secular people, as Brah- 
man, Kshetriya, Vaisva, and Sudra, and four asce- 
tical classes, namely, Bhikshu, Sramana,t Chailaka, 
and Arhanta, dwelling in forests and monasteries , 
and all were Buddha-mérgi. | 


(To be continued.) . 
—_—0-——— r 


EXAMPLES OF MONGOL AND EUROPEAN 
COMMON WORDS. 


tee Rev. Joseph Edkins has forwarded the 
following notes on the similarity between Mongol 
and Europeon common words as additional proof of 
his theory explained in his recently published work, 
“ China's Place in Philology.”] 

Er, ‘husband, male,’ Latin viz. The v of Latin 
has the value of w. The Celtic form has g prefixed, 
as in Welsh gwr, ‘a man, husband.’ The English 
words virtue, worth, virile, virago, virgin, verdant, 
seem to be all connected with the same root. The 
Mongol, although like the Latin it has lost the ini- 
tial g in this word, retains it in some of the family 
of words formed from the same root. Thus huche 
‘strength,’ Auchiretu ‘difficult,’ retains A, one of the 
commonest equivalents of g. In Chineso hwei ‘to 
be able,’ in the old form get, is perhaps a member 
of the same group. If we may also include the 
Mongol equsehu ‘grow,’ and the Chinese k's ‘ begin, - 
rise, in the old form Ait, we may also proceed to 
adduce our words grow, grass, green, great, as claim- 
ing a place in the same category. Welsh, cod: ‘ rise,’ 
coed ‘ trees, wood.’ . 

The explanation of the origin of the root may be 
stated in this way. The beginning of motion waa 
observed by primitive men on some occasion to be 
accompanied by a certain sound, which varied on 
different occasions. He imitated the sound with® 
his vocal organs. The sound he uttered became 
the word which represented the object of thought. 
It would sometimes be dat, at other times bak, at 
other times git, etc. ‘These would each become a 
verb if the action were thought of, a pronoun or 
substantive if the person acting or the originator of 
motion were thought of. Several demonstrative 
pronouns, neuter and transitive verbs, concrete and 
abstract and specific and generic substantives, would 
thus gradually come into use. For example, k’# 
or k'ué ‘to begin,’ may have found its way into 
Chinese; and the Mongol egusehu ‘to grow,’ the 
English grass ‘that which grows,’ with green, ita 
colour, and the Latin viridis, vis, vireo, without the 
initial g, may be supposed to have originated from 
such a beginning. In Greek the gy has also disap- 
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ared, as in arrén ‘male,’ but remains in zgetré 
rise,’ where e is a prefix, as in the Mongol ehtlehu 
‘ begin.’ 
arocha ‘a servant,’ jaroho ‘to use, serve, jarok- 
daho ‘to be used’; Gr. doulos ‘servant,’ douleud 
‘serve,’ douleta ‘service’; Lat. servus, servo, servitudo. 
In Mongol, j always comes from d. But r,s, and J, all 
originate in d ort. Hence the identity of these sets 


of words. The Chinese word is ef shi, anciently 


dit, ‘to serve.’ Manchu tetlere ‘to serve; w for dw. 

Initial j ur @ is often lost in Manchu, as in wehe 
‘stone.’ 

Jigaho ‘to point, teach,’ doceo ‘teach,’ zetgen, 
detknumt; j for d. 

Dagaho ‘ to follow,’ sequor ‘follow’; s from d. 

Jug ‘ place, direction,’ Lat. locus; 7 and j from d. 
The root of these words is probably the dok or dek 
in docco and dexter. 

Ujthu ‘see, Gr. etds, etdon, oida, Eng. wit, wise; 
j, t, ¢ from d. 

Sonosho ‘to hear,’ Lat. sonttus, sono, Eng. tone, 
sound ; 8 from ¢. 

Ayoho ‘fear,’ Lat. vereor, Gr. aided , Eng. awe, 
Cb. wet for at. 

Tatho ‘to offer sacrifices, Gr. 

Tertgolokchi ‘leader,’ terigun ‘head, first, begin- 
ning.’ The root is in the first two syllables, ter: 
coinciding with the Chinese teu ‘head’ for dot, and 
the Hebrew rosh ‘head,’ reshith ‘beginning.’ In 
English and German, cad, leiten, seem to be the 
same word. 

Medehu ‘to know,’ Sans. mata ‘known,’ mats ‘un- 
derstanding,’ manushya ‘man, the knowing being,’ 
man ‘to know, think,’ Eng. med, man, probably 
derived from the first personal pronoun mana: ‘ me, 
my.’ 

Orida ‘before,’ erte ‘early,’ Eng. early, ere, A.S. 
aer, er ‘before, previously.’ Perhaps the same with 
egusehu ‘ begin, grow,’ the initial g being lost. 

Negehu ‘ open,’ anotgs ‘ to open. 
Hamto ‘together,’ cum, hama, Heb. gam ‘ with, 
also.’ 
Hot’un ‘city,’ Russ. gorod ‘ city,’ Serv. grade as in 

Belgrade, Heb. kir ‘city,’ Welsh caer ‘city’; r from d. 

Chthe ‘straight,’ Lat. rectus, Eng. straight. The 
8 is prefixed; Ch. chi for deck. Ch,r,t¢ are all from d. 

Sor ‘leather,’ Eng. leather; Zand s both from d, 
Gr. derma ‘ skin,’ deré ‘to skin.’ 

° Chilagon ‘stone,’ sarum ‘rock,’ Ch. shi for dak, 
Heb. selagh ‘rock’; ch, 8,7 all from d. Radical k 
dropped in the Mongol form; Heb. s prefixed. 

Usu ‘water,’ Eng. water, Gr. hudor, Ger. wasser ; 
s from ¢, 

Muren ‘large river,’ mare, mere, W. mér ‘sea.’ 

Ogaho ‘ wash,’ chiyal ‘ washing, Eng. wash, (Ger. 
waschen, Ch. yok. 

Manai ‘our,’ Eng. mine, Manchu: mint. 

Gal‘ fire,’ calor, caleo ‘hot,’ ardeo, W. gwres ‘heat.’ 
The Celtic form retains the lost initial g of the 
Latin ardeo. Envy. glow, Ch. hwo for kat. 

Gotol ‘boot,’ caliga ‘shoe,’ Dan. skoe. The Eng- 
lish eh is from sk, and the & is a prefix. Ch. hiue 
for kit ‘boot,’ Ava? for gat ‘ shoe.’ 

Hebeg ‘chaff, Eng. chaff; ch for k, h for k, f for d. 
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Butogehu ‘finish, complete,’ baraho ‘to end,’ barast 
‘an end.’ Chinese pa for bat ‘end.’ Eng. full. 
L for d; Lat. fints; n for t. 

Metu ‘manner,’ Lat. modus, Eng. mode, Ch. mo 
for mot. 

Remarxs.—The Celtic has been the chief guar- 
dian of the lost initial g of the Latin and Teutonic 
stems. But those stems themselves have retained 
examples sufficient to prove its former existence. The 
yewesen of Platt-deutsch is gewesen in High German. 

n English, guard is older than its ‘‘alter ego” ward, 
The g is frequently dropped in Mongol and in Chi- 


‘nese words. Consult in Morrison’s Syllabic Dic- 


tionary or in Callery® the syllables Azcet and wet, 
hwun and yuen, etc. This law began its operation 
before they separated from the European stems. 

I am convinced myself that the Mongol and Chi- 
nese vocabularies are in their entireness, identical 
with those of Europe. The above list of examples 
may be prolonged indefinitely. 

J. Epxrins, B. A., Peking. 





Aeview, 


Self Help. By SAMUEL SMILES, trans- 
lated into Japanese by Professor K. Nakamura, now 
of the College of Shidz’oka, Prov. of Suruga, Japan. 


By the favour of H. W. Freeland, Esq., we have 
been able to examine the translation of Mr. Samuel 
Smiles’ Self Help into Japanese, and the same gen- 
tleman has furnished us with the subjoined notes 
respecting the author and the circumstances under 
which the original fell into his hands. 


The Japanese title page reads :— 


DG A ic ae te 
Sei koku risshi hen 
t.e. ‘ European Decision of Character Book.’ 


an = Ly 
Bat Ava kk Ft — Am 
Kwan kyo Mei-ji ko go ju ichi gwats shin koku 
Licensed by Government and newly cut in the 
eleventh month of Mei-ji (Jan.1871.) 


Translated by A Any rg Ik rik = 


Nakamura Kei-taro. 


Published by FX 4* Be — | 
Kihira Kenichiro. 
Be ie 


Province of Suruga, Town of Shidz’oka. 


A few years ago a number of intelligent young 
Japanese were sent by the government of the T'ycoon 
to Vonlon: that they might have an English educa- 
tion. They were quick and intelligent, and had 
made great progress in their several branches of 
study at King’s College, and elsewhere, when the 


* Systema Phoneticum Scripturae Sinicae. Auctore 


J. M. CaALLeERy. Macao, 1841. 


CORRESPONDENCE ETC. 


revolution in Japan broke out, which re-instated 
the Mikado in the place of the Tycoon as Emperor. 
As it was not certain whether the new government 
in Japan would continue to furnish means for the 
education of the young men, the then Foreign 
Minister, Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), appar- 
ently thought it imprudent on the part of the 
Foreign Othce, which facilitated the original pro- 
ject, to incur even a temporary liability, or to await 
communications on the subject from the new gov- 
ernment. 

The young strangers were therefore sent back to 
Japan, but not before some of them had made con- 
siderable progress in English. The writer of these 
remarks gave to one of them, K. Nakamura, as he 
was leaving England, Samuel Smiles’ Self Help 
with a few brief remarks on its high educational 
value. He was much gratified at receiving some 
time since K. Nakamuras published translation into 
Japanese of the greater portion of the book, which 
was no doubt completed before the end of 1871. 
A few introductory remarks in the Chinese nee 
character make kind mention of the gift of the 
original, with the name of the giver in the Chinese 
and Japanese characters, and in English above. 
A well written letter in English conveying warm 
thanks in simple language accompanied the work. 

The general character of Mr. Smiles’ work is so 
well known, and its reputation is so firmly estab- 
lished, that it does not require any notice or com- 
mendation here. It must however be a source of 
the highest and purest satisfaction to Mr. Smiles to 
know that his excellent work will now probably ex- 
ercise the same masculine and wholesome influence 
on the rising generation in Japan which it has 
already exercised in England and her dependencies. 
As an incentive to vigorous practical effort and 
perseverance, amid difficulties, trials, and disa 
pointments, no better present can be offered to the 
young, either in this country or Japan. In this 
respect both the author and the translator have 
conferred no small amount of benefit on their res- 
pective countries. 

H. W. FREELAND. 


—-—-—0-—— 


Correspondence & Notes. 


Some Remarks on the Japanese Proverbs. 


The short paper under this heading in the Febru- 
ary number of the Phentr was highly interesting, 
and I trust Mr. Aston will extend his collection of 
these Oriental specimens of what old Fuller in his 
“Worthics” defined as “‘ much matter decocted into 
few words,” and give us the benefit in a future 
number. In the meantime I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to make a few annotations on those already 
given, and I may be pardoned if I add a few cor- 
rections, particularly of the classical references. 

To begin with, Lord Russell seems to be wrongly 
credited with the definition of a proverb assigned to 
him, for the elder D'Israeli had used it, if I mistake 
not, before him. However, to the first example: 
The contrast between the change of the human, 
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bear on a petty field. 
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and the continuance of the vegetable creation, is 
well shown, and the Latin quotations are a good 
illustration, but the line of Borbonius is incorrectl 
cited (a very common error) and should be ‘‘ Omnia 
(not Zempora) mutantur.” In the next the refer- 
ence to Terence (v. Andr. 3, 3, 23) should be 
amended, the proper word being integratio. By the 
way, Richard Edwards of Queen I‘lizabeth’s time 
appropriated Terence’s words in his madrigal :— 
“The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.” 


The “ Pauper ubtque jacet,” aptly given, connects 
the Japanese saying with our own, that ‘“ Poverty 
makes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows.” A 
good anecdote of the queen above alluded to is told, 
of which these words of Ovid remind me; seeing a 
poor student lying by the road-side, as she thou Tht, 
asleep, she remarked “ Pauper ubique jacet.” The 
scholar’s reply startled Her Majesty; it was 


“ In thalamis, Regina, tuis hdc nocte jacerem, 
Si foret hoc verum—pauper ubique jacet.” 

In the eleventh proverb we have a general appli- 
cation of what we only use for the devil. No. 12 
I take to be an exemplificution of “‘ abt cadaver, thi 
mae No. 13 is curious, as current among a peo- 
ple like the Japanese, long segregated from others, 
and as frogs in the well persistently refusing to know 
anything about the great ocean. No. 14 requires 
some explanation. Does it mean that if you give 
him your confidence he will not betray it? or that 
it is presenting Newcastle with coals? 

Veneration of age (No. 15) suggests Chaucer :— 


“ Agen an olde manne, hore upone hys hede, 
Ye sholde aryse.” 


No. 16 recals Luke iv. 23, “Physician heal thy- 
self.” At No. 18 there is in the illustration the 
usual misquotation of the Virgilian line “ Non (not 
haud) tgnara malt.” The late Bishop of Antigua, 
Dr. Rigaud, once told me of a man who made much 
money by betting on this! No. 22 is the Latin 
maxim, Audi alteram partem. No. 23 is precisely 
the “ Cum Romae fuerts, Romano vivite more,” of 
which the origin will be found in S. Augustin’s 
Epistle, xxxvi, to Casulanus. I presume the one 
following to indicate a narrow mind, ¢.e., looking at 
a large object through a small medium. I recollect 
the Chinese of Ilongkong used to describe one of 
the Governors of the colony as looking through the 
big end of the telescope, ¢.e., bringing his vision to 

Ia this the idea ? 

Nos. 25 and 26 brinz up at once memories of 
Gray’s Elegy and Mrs. Partington respectively, the 
latter pointing further back, to King Canute. I take 
No. 27 to express labour lost, like the cord of Ocnus 
or the pail of the Danaides. No. 281 suppose has 
a parallel in “ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed 8 
cadendo.” “Fighting sparrows do not fear man” is 
evidently the gba ge of the blindness of rage 
as expressed in Virgil Mn, ii. 316: 

“‘ furor traque mentem 
Precipitant” 

No. 38, with the caged bird longing for the 
clouds, brings Sterne and his starling before us: 
and reminds us of érato tén apeontén as Pindar has it. 
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The new broom sweeping is identical with our own 
familiar saying. No. 39 1s meant, I imagine, to ex- 
press danger, but the last half dozen of the proverbs 
seem all to require some elucidation. 

But to me the whole paper is very interesting, as 
may be yruessed by my having gone through it at 
some length, and I beg to repeat the hope that 
Mr. Aston, or some fellow-labourer in Japan will 
continue the subject, and furnish us with a good 
and comprehensive collection of the proverbs of the 
country. W. T. Mercer, M.A. 


—_——0-—-— 
Chinese Seals found in Ireland. 


W. G. A. enquires for particulars respecting the 
history of Cuinese seals (oui in Ireland. I may 
say that I was equally anxious myself to investigate 
this curious Seg ah some years ago, and amongst 
other enquiries I made at the time, I wrote to the 
learned seanhient of the Royal Irish Academy, 
who gave me such information as satisfied me, and 
I hope will be of use to W.G. A. respecting their 
occurrence in Ireland. 

It happened one day, that an elderly lady came to 
the museum of the R.I. A., and in the course of 
her peregrinations her eye fell upon a curious little 
collection of these white porcelain cubes, having a 
little figure of an animal seated on each. She en- 

uired what was the interest attaching to them, for 
she had several in her posession. The curator ex- 
plained their history and the money value attached 
to them by a distinguished collector of Irish anti- 
quities. The old lady hastened to explain their 
true history; her family for many years were en- 
gaged in the silk trade of Dublin, and large 
quantities of this material were distributed by them 
all over Ireland, to the various manufacturers of cut 
velvets, brocades, poplins and tabbinet, for which 
Ireland was famous. Their customers were numer- 
ous and well to do, and it was the custom of the 
house to make presents from time to time of little 
objects of value imported with the silk from China. 
If the curator would return with her to her home 
he could examine her specimens, still remaining in 
an old cabinet removed years before from the count- 
ing house. And ‘sure enough, on opening the old 
article of furniture, there lay in one drawer, still 
packed in the original paper, the little Chinese 
curios as they came from the East. 

I had one given me many years ago, found in 
Wexford, which was said to have been picked up 
in a field, but as I myself found a curious little 
Chinese vase on a farm in Ireland, which had evi- 
dently been lost or thrown on the land with the 
“top dressing,” I can easily satisfy myself that. the 
old lady has cleared up the difficulty of the .Chi- 
nese seals found in Ireland. 

J.H. Lamprey, Librarian R.G.S. 


oO 


Mr. Ernest Satow requests us to state that the 
Episode in Japanese Iflistory, published in the 
November number, page 81, of this volume, was 
translated in 1865, when he laboured under the 
common error that Taiko-sama had been Shogun, 
and it is only just to Mr. Satow to sav that he was 
then only commencing his studies of Japanese. 








ETC. 


Fishes of China. 


The twelfth volume of the Verhandelingen der 
K. Akademie van Wetenschappen tn Amsterdam con- 
tains a very important memoir by the well-known 
Dutch ichthyo ogist, Dr. Bleeker, “ Sur les Cypri- 
noides de Chine.” The author gives a list of some 
fifty species belonging to the family of Cyprinidae 
or carp-like fishes, which have been described by 
his predecessors ; and he has been able to add about 
twenty more to this number, from collections made 
by the French travellers M. Daubry and the Abbé 
David on the Yangtsekiang, and preserved in the 
Paris Museum. We expresses a belief that this 
number, great as it is, barely represents one-half of 
the Cyprinotds actually inhabiting the fresh waters 
of the Chinese Empire. The forms resemble rather 
Japanese and European types than those from tropi- 
cal parts of Asia; but as our knowledge of the fish 
fauna of China increases, differences ‘between the 
northern and southern parts will appear more defi- 
nite. The memoir is beautifully illustrated by 
fifteen double plates, gpa oy aes g the 
specimens of the natural size. The founder of Chi- 
nese ichthyology is eee areca iene the late Sir John 
Richardson, who gave very detailed reports on the 
fishes collected in China by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher, and by Messrs. Reeves, father and 
son, the latter having supplemented their collec- 
tions by a very valuable series of drawings. Their 
reports were published in the year 1843 or earlier; 
and it is a remarkable fact that no more recent 
collections of importance have been brought to 
England, although the number of English residents 
and travellers in China has increased greatly since 
that time.— The Academy. 


The Japanese ‘‘ Mochi.” 


We have assisted a time or two at the stirring 
of a plum-pudding before it was tied up for consign- 
ment to the pot, but the preparation of mocht, 
which may be said to be its Japanese equivalent 
during the coming festivities, is a much more 
serious affair, and our western ceremony is literally 
childs-play in comparison. The principal ingre- 
dient in this delectable and anything but digestible- 
looking viand is clean rice, which, after being 
steamed, is beaten in a large pot in the street by 
two men formidably armed with heavy wooden 
mallets or “beetles,” with handles somewhere about 
four feet long, till it becomes, in everything but 
colour, like the chewed india-rubber which inge- 
nious school-boys occasionally manufacture. It is 
then shaped into cakes, which soon dry and harden, 
and is eaten either raw or toasted. It is occasion- 
ally coloured green or red, and altogether, we 
are inclined to think, must be rather “ heavy ” food. 
—The Hiogo News. 


We are, in consequence of the late publication 
of the present number, reluctantly obliged to post- 
pone our notice of Dr. Hunter's, “ Qur Musalmdns 
tn India,” received from Messrs Triibner & Co. 

Mr. W.G. Aston’s “ Grammar of the Japanese 
Written Language” is ready for publication, and 
copies may be had at the Office of the Phan. A 
notice of it will appear in our next issue. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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No. 22. APRIL, 1872. 


ON ANOIENT JAPAN. 


{The following translation from the Nihon gwai shi® has been 


done with a view to give our readers a little information on the 
early and feudal state of the Japanese. The Nihon gwai shi or 
‘External History of Japan’ is avery popular account of the 
less known history of the empire. We trust to be enabled with 
the help of our Japanese friends to give the readers of the 
Pheniz additional extracts from this interesting work.—Ed.] 


The History Preceding the Gen or Minamoto Family. 
The Taira 4 FE Family. 


The author of this work says: ‘“‘On reading the 
history of olden times I have observed that the 
emperor Toba & 4, issued edicts prohibiting 
military men to belong to the families of Minamoto 
and Taira. I then believed that the ruling autho- 
rity or great power in the state began at this time 
to belong to the military class, but when I proceeded 
to read the Miyosht Kiyo tsura hogs —— ae tH 
47 $} Ls which relates the grievances arising 
from military garrisons, and the great military 
tenants of the land, I then learnt that this evil in 
the state was of long standing, and that it did not 
arise at that period. For at the beginning of our 
dynasty, and on the establishment of our kingdom, 
the form of government was very simple and con- 
cise. There was no distinction between civil and 
military, throughout the land all were soldiers, and 


the emperor was the commander-in-chief 1° Ei 


Oo Tomi K Fa and Oo Murashi k sit were 


the officers under him, and the rank of general was 
not yet distinguished. How then was it possible to 
use the terms “military class” and “military men!”*® 

Thus it was, when the empire was at peace no- 
thing took place; but if there happened to be war, 
then the emperor himself undertook the labour of 
& campaizn, or else one of the princes of the blood 
royal or the empress acted for him, and did not 
venture to commit it to any subordinate. In this 
way the supreme power remained in the hands of 
the chief ruler of the nation, and all the land was 


peaceful, even the San kwant = Prd and Shike 


shint 7 4. came and paid tribute, without ex- 
ception. 

his las‘ed until, in the mediseval times, in imita- 
tion .of the Chinese form of government, officers 
became distinguished as civil or military, and an 
officer was appointed under the designation of com- 
mander-in-chief (or ‘the Genoral of the Six 


Fortresses ’— Roku e no shé oe (ee rat He) and 
he led the Imperial troops. A war department, which 


formed one of the eight departments of government, 
& e = ~~ 
HA ap RPL EE 
+ Names of provinces in Corea. 
tef. the German Landwehr or our Militia. 
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was appointed also assistant officers to take charge 
of the tribute horses. In the remote provinces there 


were military organizations (Gun dan} i: oA [Rt 
which consisted of one-third of the able-bodied men 
of each province. Five men formed a go { th. two 


go made a ka IK five ka made a tas [BK two tas 


made a rio fife and ten ro made a dan [efi] Each - 


had its own officers, six horses were allowed for 
every ka, and those men who were skilled in riding 
and archery were drafted into a body of cavalry. 
All performed garrison duty; some came to Miyako 
to protect the capital, others remained in their own 
pounce: The names of all were entered in a book. 

very time there was an expedition, 10,000 men 
were easily collected, by issuing commands to the 
various parts. To every expedition there was a 


Shogun Hee es (General), a F’ku-Shégun al 
He (Lieutenant-General), also a Gun-kan 


El 3 (Inspector), a Gun-ss ‘ef Le] ( War 
Aide), a Roku-jt Ris 4 eS (Secretary). When three 
corps darmée were assembled there was a Taishégun 
(Generalissimo). 

When a general went out on an expedition he 
received a sword from the emperor; this was called 


a setto hi If any one disobeyed his order 
when in the face of the enemy, he was allowed to 


judge for himself as to the punishment he deserved. 
hen he returned he stated all the circumstances 
of the campaign, and the meritorious were rewarded 
in twelve grades, and the army was then disbanded. 

The weapons and instruments of war were stored 
in & magazine, being issued and collected under the 
command of the War Department. 

This, in brief outline, was the form of military 
arrangements in the medieval times, and although 
it was not quite so simple as that of the earlier 
period, still 1t was quite sufficient to prevent out- 


breaks, for if an insurrection occurred, tallies (4p) 


were issued, and many thousand men and _ horses 
were speedily collected, who in ordinary times were 
dispersed over the country. Generals were elected 
from among the civilians, and when the war was 
over they threw off their helmets and armour and 
resumed the civilian dress, there was not even then 
a military class, or any purely military family. 

But when the Fujiwara 4 clan, which 


was related to the emperor on the female side, as- 
sumed the authority, no one but a Fujiwara was 
allowed to hold office, and the charge of military 
affairs was left entirely in the hands of Minamoto 
and Taira, and then it was that the term “ military 
families ” arose.° 


* Minamoto had a white banner, Taira a red one. 
51 


154 
ON MUHAMMADANISM IN CHINA. 
Continued from page 134. 


Muhammadanism like Buddhism entered China 
on two sides, by the sea and by Turkestan, that is 
to say by those two routes, which in early times 
were the only means of communication between 
China and the rest of the world, or the West. At 
both these widely separated frontiers of the Chinese 
empire, Muhammadanism® first appeared in hostile 


se. 

Before the Arabs took a prominent part on the 
world’s stage, China’s influence extended to Persia. 
The Arabs not only annihilated this friendly depen- 
dency of the T’ang sovereigns, but also struck a 
severe blow at their allies at Mavarennagar and 
Transoxiana, continuing their conquests to the very 
foot of the T'sung-ling mountains, where they were 
checked by the determined resistance of the 
Tibetans. 

These events in the West were paralleled by those 
which transpired on thesea- board of theextreme East. 
The first meotion made of the Arabs, refers to their 
attack on Canton in 758 a.p., when they destroyed 
the government grain stores and public buildings, 
and afterwards retired to the sea. But, according 
to the best authorities, the first friendly intercourse 
between Chinese and Muhammadans was held at the 
sea ports, where the mutual interests of trade served 
to unite the two nations in bonds of friendship. 
However coldly the Chinese government may have 
regarded the foreign trade, the local officers tho- 
roughly audeniost its advantages. As early as 
1192 a.p., Chinese documents allude to the illegal 
practices of Muhammadan traders, which were 
countenanced by the governor of Canton upon 
grounds of Imperial policy, and in proof of the 
gain derived by foreign merchants from their trade 
with China, the same writer describes one of them 
as the richeat man in the world, who, to quote his 
words, ‘‘ treated gold like dirt.” 

Towards the end of the eighth century, when 
the power of the emperors of China declined, and 
governors of provinces paid a mere outward respect 
to the sovereign, reserving to themselves almost 
independent sway within the limits of their juris- 
diction, local interests came to be more closely 
studied, and the foreign trade developed more 
rapidly, and exercised a wider influence in the 
country. 

The earliest information about China in Arab 
writings was certainly derived from travellers who 
visited that country by sea, and their descriptions 
speak of a large Musalman population in the mari- 
time towns, and of the hearty welcome they received 
from the Chinese. 

Arab writers (Suleiman and’ Masudi in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth 
century,) bring prominently forward two facts, viz., 
first, that before the Yuen dynasty (1230-1367) the 
Muhammadans had no free access into China by 
land; secondly, that however larve their numbers 
at the seiports, the Muhammadans in the south- 
east of China were only temporary residents, who 
came to trade, and had no idea of proselytizing 
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the Chinese, but passed a few years in the 
country just as Europeans do now, and returned 
home with pleasant recollections of the hospitality 
which they had received. 

We further learn from these writings that even 
this intercourse with foreigners at the seaports was 
interrupted by the rebellions in China, as for in- 
stance when Hankou was destroyed by Hwang- 
tsiao, or when the empire of the Sung dynasty in 
Southern China was invaded by the ‘Mongols, ow- 
ing ‘to which circumstance Marco Polo was pre- 
vented from seeing Muhammadans in that part of 
China. In his long description of Hang-chou (Kin- 
say, kingsz or capital, the modern Hang-cheu-fu), 
capital of Southern China, and of the Sung empire 
in 1127 a.p., Marco Polo never alludes to a Muham- 
madan population in that city, although he mentions 
having seen a Nestorian church (see Yule’s Marco 
Polo, vol. ii. p. 145-173), but Ibn Batuta, who must 
have visited it before Marco Polo, says that one 
Sande of the city was entirely populated by Mu- 

ammadans, and that there were musques and 
muedzins, and a monastery of Sufi monks. Another 
proof that Muhammadan propagandism had made 
no progress in China before the fourteenth cent 
is that the name Hwei-hwei, applied to the Musal- 
mans in China by the Chinese, was derived from 
a race of people* who inhabited the heart of Mon- 
golia, therefore the name could only have been 
introduced after Islamism had penetrated to the 
north-west of China, and it was only after its firm 
establishment in the north that the Chinese in the 
south-east became converts to ita doctrines. 

The few Muhammadans who entered China by 
land during the T’ang dynasty (618-906) are des- 
cribed by Chinese writers to have been great rogues, 
they were probably merchants or attached to foreign 
embassies, and their constant quarrels and fights 
with the emperor's soldiers excites the anger of the 
learned Chinese historian Shi-gu, who says that the 
were finally expelled from the capital by the Mani- 
cheans. 

Marco Polo found Saracens predominant in East- 
ern Turkestan, but eastward of Lop-nor he rarely 
alludes to them, and generally supports the view of 
the prevalence of Nestorianism{ over Muhamma- 
danism in his time. 

* The Uigurs, according to Klaproth, were an obscure 
tribe, who in the secoiid century B.C. inhabited the 
country watered by the Oikhon and Selenga rivers 
(Eastern Siberia), they established the kingdoms of 
Hami, Turfan and Urmutsi;* hedivides them intotwo 
tribes, the Hwei-hwei or Muhammadans, and the 
Uigurs, who were west of Khami, in 1209 they were 
subdued by Jingis Khan. Their alphabet was adopted 
by the Mongols. See Mémoires relatifs a U Asie. 

*They call this place Urumutsi O-lo-bok-che in 
Amoy where the word is used almost like an interjec- 
tion = Ah! ‘‘Old wife’s tale!’’ “ All bosh!” 

+The Nestorian church was at this time and in the 
preceding centuries diffused over Asia to an extent of 
which little conception is generally entertained, having 
a chain of bishops and metropolitans from Jerusalem 
to Peking. The church derived its name from Nesto- 
rius, patriarch of Constantinople, who was deposed by 
the council of Ephesus in 431. The chief ‘‘ point of 
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Within the Tangut territory, ¢.e., to the east of 
Hami, and throughout China proper, Marco Polo 
found idolatry oy Buddhism everywhere prevalent 
with one exception, the town of Jacin, on the bor- 
ders of Tibet, where he mentions having met with 
Saracens, who had probably followid'the Mongols 
when Mangu Khan’s hordes invaded and devastated 
those countries. . 

The Tangut empire certainly took an important 
place in deciding the fate of the Eastern “ond, and 
much of the history of Inner Asia during the 
mediseval ages prior to Jingis Khan’s time would be 
far more intelligible were we to study with sufficient 
care the history of that empire. The dominion of 
the Tanguts was established in those districts on 
the north-west of China to which Islamism under 
its present form was transplanted. The rulin 
tribe of the Tangut empire, although descende 
from a branch of the Tibetans called the Tang-hians 
or Tanguns, derived its chief strength from the 
Uigurs, who inhabited the country both within and 
without the boundaries of China Proper as far west 
as Hami (Khamul) and Urumtsi. And here we 
have solved the celebrated riddle propounded by 
Sanang Setzen, the Mongol historian, who declared 
that in ees han’s time the Uigurs were called 
Tanguts. This confusion in the nomenclature of 
these nations is apparent at the present day, for the 
Chinese call their Muhammadan countrymen Hwei- 
hwei, after the Uigurs, while the Turks call them 
Tungani, which is a corrupt form of Tangun, pro- 
duced by a transposition of the two vowel letters 
in that word. Tangut is the plural of Tangun). 

These Uigur-Tanguts are remarkable not only for 
their political stability, which for three centuries 

before the time of Jingis Khan) preserved to them 
their independence, enabled them to wage a suc- 
cessful war with the whole of China, at that time 


under the Suny rule, and to resist the encroach-- 


ments of the Kitans and the Tchurché, as well as 
in all probability to check Jingis Khan’s great 
adversary Wang Khan, better known as the Prester 
John (Prétre Jean), to whom frequent allusion is 
miade in Marco Polo’s travels, but also for the ex- 
traordinary influence which they exercised on the 
civilization of the Kast. The U, ur-Tanguts com- 
bined Chinese civilization with Western ideas and 
the religion of Tibet, their learning was the result 
of contact with Chinese civilization, their characters 
were adopted by the Tchurché, the Kitans, and the 
Mongols, but it is to their influence on religious 
thought, an influence which has hitherto been im- 
perfectly appreciated, that we wish particularly to 
direct the attention of our readers. 

The Tibetans, as we have already seen, imposed a 
barrier to the advancing tide of Arab invasion, but 
the Uigurs were their moral foes. The concurrent 
testimony of Chinese and Muhammadan writers 





the faith” in which they came short was (at least in 
its most tangible form) the doctrine that in our Lord 
there were two persons, one of the Divine word, the 
other of the man Jesus, the former dwelling in the 
latter as in a temple, or uniting with the latter ‘‘as fire 


with iron.” Yule'’s Marco Polo, booki., chap. v., page 
58, note 2. 
rm Google 
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ora the period of the T’ang dynasty as the date 
f their conversion to Manicheism,* and the same 
writers affirm that the sympathy accorded to this 
religion by the Chinese emperors was attributable 
to their gratitude for the assistance afforded them 
" the Uigurs in crushing the Anlu-shan§ rebellion. 

he conversion of the Uigura to Manicheism pre- 
vented Muhammadanism from extending further to 
the east. 

During the Yuen dynasty these Uigurs appear as 
Buddhists and as representatives of Buddhist learn- 
ing. When the court of Peking wanted to revise 
the Chinese translation of the Buddhist books, it 
aaa to Uigur scholars for assistance. Chang- 
chun found a collection of Buddhist books in the 
first Uigur town. We are inclined to believe that 
the learning of the Uigurs had great influence in 
developing the latest form of Lamaism. European 
missionaries were astonished at the resemblance 
which the external symbols of I.amaism bore to the 
ritual of oman Catholicism, but had they known 
that Tson-hava, the founder of new Lamaism, was 
a Tangun by birth, and was therefore well ac- 
quainted with all the Christian religions they would 
not have had recourse to the influence of an evil 
spirit in order to explain the strange resemblance. 

he Uigurs adhered to Buddhism long after the 
fall of the Yuen dynasty, as late as the latter half 
of the sixteenth century (about 1570) mention is 
made by Chinese writers of the existence of Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Hami, while to the west of 
Turfan the population at that time was Muhamma- 
dan. Sultan Ali of Turfan made frequent descents 
on Hami, partially animated no doubt by religious 
jealousy. The inhabitants of Hami and the coun- 
wd east of it were sometimes under the protection 
of China, at other times they reverted to their 
former independence, but Chinese historians cer- 
tainly make frequent allusion to natives of Hwei- 
hwei in the provinces of Kan-su and Shen-si in 
China Proper. We have now reached the epoch 
which we are inclined to assign us that of the first 
complete introduction of Muhammadanism into 
China. 

*The Manicheans were a religious sect, founded by 
Mani, which, although it utterly disclaimed being 
denominated Christian, yet was reckoned among the 
heretical bodies of the church. It was intended to 
blend the chief dogmas of Parseeism or rather Magism 
as reformed by Zoroaster, with a certain number of 
Buddhistic views, under the outward garb of Biblical, 
more vip new Testament, history. They assumed 
above all two chief principles entirely antagonistic in 
their natures, whence had sprung all visible and invi- 
sible creation, and which were respectively styled tho 
Light, the Good or God, and the Darkness, the bad 
matter or Archon. They each iuhabited a region akin 
to their natures, excluding cach other to such a degree 
that the region of darkness and its leader never knew 
of the oxistence of that of Light. Their doctrines 
certainly appear to have had a tendency, chiefly in the 
case of the uneducated, to lead to a sensual fanaticism, 
hurtful to a pure mode of life. Diocletian as early as 
296 A.D. issued rigorous laws against them. Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia. 

§ A Greek Alexander, a descendant of one of the 
follower’ of Alexander the Great. 
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I-lamism may indeed have obtained the name of 
the Uizur relizion irrespective of the conversion of 
the Uigurs themselves to Muhammadanism, but 
this cannot prove an earlier introduction of that 
revizion in*‘o China. 

Tue hi-todans of the Ming dynasty distinctly 
allirin that Musilmans did not settle in China before 
the Yuen dynasty. It was natural that the Mon- 
golx, whose co..quests extended over the east and 
west, should have de-ird to derive the advantage 
of an admixture of races in recruiting their armies, 
by removing colonies of settlers from one place to 
another, and among the retinue of the Mongol 
sovereigns we find the names of persons of Muham- 
madan origin, but this fact so far from implying 
any special favour on the part of the Mongol sove- 
reigns to the Muhammadan religion, may be ac- 
counted for by the jenlousy which had existed for 
so many ages between the two rival races of Inner 
Asia the Mongols and the Turks. Ancient Mongol 
copies of the privileia refer to Buddhist monks and 
Tauist and Christian clergy (Erkegung) but they 
never mention Muhammadan mollahs. The Mon- 

ol Khans of Persia and Kapchak were not con- 
verted to Islamism for many generations, not until 
the ties which had united them to their native 
country were completely sundered, and the Mongol 
princes of Eastern Turkesfan only espoused Muham- 
madanism after the banishment of the Mongols 
from China. 

Chinese writers of the Ming period, 1368-1644, 
give the following account of the spread of Islamism. 
‘ After the last Mongol emperor had been expelled 
and Peking had been taken (1363), Musalman books 
were found in the library of the palace which no 
one was able to translate, at length the first Ming 
emperor entrusted this work to the academicians 
Ma-sha-i-heh (Mashoich the elder) and Ma-ha-ma, 
and their translation was the means of introducing 
the Muhammadan faith into China, the influence of 
which spread so rapidly as to overcome all opposi- 
tion.” Another Chinese scholar Hang-shi-tsiun, who 
lived during the present dynasty, corroborates the 
wide-spread influence of this religion, which was 
embraced by the learned and by princes, and out- 
rivalled Christianity and Manicheism. 

Of course the influence of a mere translation made 
for the emperor, and not even circulated in print, 
would not of itself excite a religious frenzy among 
the population, there were other aud more signifi- 
cant rounds, the success of Muhammadan propa- 
gandists. 

The Ming emperors confined their rule to China 
proper, their power never extended bevond its limits, 
and they were at enmity with their neighbours, 
their policy was strictly exclusive and aimed at 
complete isolation from the rest of the world. But 
there were remnants of other races in China who 
had entered that country before the Mongol rule, 
under the influence of the Kitans,the Tchurché and 
the Tanguts, they had settled in the heart of China 
just as the Muhammadan merchants had established 
them:elves at the seaports. The first Ming emperor 
adopted a conciliatory policy towards these foreign- 
er:, and commanded that they should not be mo- 
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lested. They soon became nationalized Chincese. 
But though they adopted the ( hinese language and 
Chinese manners, they never forgot their ori:in, 
and by adhering to a religion foreirn to that of their 
adopted country, they continued to preserve its 
remembrance. Chinese civilization, with its un- 
doubted superiority, never attracted the sympathy 
of foreigners, and we can understand how these 
settlers came to be united by a community of sen- 
timent which led to their adoption of a common 
religion, especially if we remember that the foreign 
trade both by land and sea was in the hands of 
Mubhammadans. Ilowever this may have been 
Islamism planted its roots deeply in those localities® 
which had served during former dynasties as mili- 
tary settlements, trading factories or colonies, hence- 
forth its adherents appear to have adopted the 
Chinese garb, the Chinese language, and the Chinese 
written character. 
We must then avoid falling into the error of 
supposing that all the Chinese Musalmans were 
igurs, or, as they would have us believe, descen- 
dants of those Arabs who entered China during 
Muhammad's lifetime. There are three traditions 
reserved in support of the latter story, one has 
en already referred to in the preamble of the 
Chinese manifesto, the other two are equally ex- 
aggerated and devoid of truth. Weare not however 
necessarily to infer from these legends that the 
Chinese Musalmans have forgotten their true origin. 
We may confine ourselves to the remark that the 
first Muhammadan writings in the Chinese lanruage 
on their own history, date only from the beginning 
of the present dynasty; during the rule of the Ming 
sovereigns they were occupied in establishing their 
settlements, acquainting themselves with the new 
régime, and organizing means of intercommunica- 
tion, and they wished time to elapse in order that 
their real origin might be overlooked and forgotten. 
They deny all connection with the Uigurs, and 
interpret their Chinese name of IIwei-hweif to be 
a literal translation of the word Muhammadan. 
Profiting by the circumstance of the Chinese name 
for the Uigur-Tangut empire, Da-sia, being also 
applied to the Arabs, the Chinese Muhammadans 
assert that they are descended from the Arabs, and 
not from the Ligurs. 
We know the Muhammadan’s fanaticism, his love 
of proselytizing, his hatred for other dominant reli- 
ions. The Chinese Musalmans lose 10 i ade 
ir the advancement of their religion. Upon the 
fall of the Ming dynasty they took advantage of the 
unsettled state of China, and the resistance they 
opposed then was even more serious than a century 
later at Lan-chow. Another century elapsed before 
they again appeared as a prominent political body, 
but during this time they contrived to procure for 
themselves the toleration of the government, which 
will as-ist them materially in gaining their end. 





*The introduction of Muhammadanism in the 
‘rovince of Yunnan is explained in the ahove way ; 

ashiduddin refers to the early prevalence of Muham- 
madanism in Yunnan. See Yule’s Afarco Polo. 

+ This word means ‘to return.’ 
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If these Chinese Musalmans were the real descen-. 
dants of the foreign settlers in China of ancient 
times, there might be room to doubt the possible 
conversion of the whole of China to Muhammadan- 
ism, but as the very doubt obviously implies the 
growth of Muhammadanism we must rather ask, 
where will this growth be checked P 

The Chinese writer we quoted above remarked 
that Muhammadanism found adherents among 

rinces and scholars. He would in our opinion have 
n more correct in saying that offices of trust and 
position were filled by Muhammadans, that the 
appeared at the academies, entered the civil an 
sailitary service, but that they were most numerous 
among the lower classes, whose religion is disre- 
arded by the government, and ignored by the 
Beatature of the country. The lower and middle 
classes furnish more converts to Islamism than the 
upper ranks of society in China. 

The religion of Muhammed interferes with none 
of the duties of citizenship; the Muhammadan 
may be a farmer, a tradesman, a man of science, and 
if means and opportunities are not wanting, he may 
rise to the dignity of a mandarin, just like any other 
Chinaman—what better aid could the missionary 
of any creed have than such circumstrnces as these P 

But is it even possible for Muhammadan prosely- 
tism to discontinue. Not if we consider the single 
fact of the admixture of race which has taken place 
and still continues, in consequence of the intermar- 
riage of Chinese women with Muhammadan, and 
compare this with the awful anathemas in the mani- 
festo, proclaimed against those through whose 
instrumentality a Muhammadan girl should marry 
an unbeliever. 

If persecuted Christianity could make new con- 
verts, what is to prevent Muhammadanism, which 
is tolerated in Chma, from spreading its doctrines, 
and we have good reason for believing that no mis- 
sionary society in the world ever organized its 

ropaganda so effectually as Chiness Muhamma- 
anion has done—and this too in the most unobtru- 
sive way, asking for no encouragement, attracting 
no attention. The great secret of its success may 
be summed up in the fact that the Muhammadan 
of China is both a missionary and a Chinese. 
though so unassuming he knows better than the 
preacher of any other creed how and where to act 
—he understands the spirit of his countrymen, his 
civilization is equal to theirs, his language the same 
and his pronunciation never excites a smile of ridi- 
cule from his hearers, as does that of the Catholic 
missionaries. 

Muhammadanism never applied to government 
for assistance, or for special priviledges, on the con- 
trary it strove to escape observation till it was ripe 
for action. Are the minarets of a Muhammadan 
mosque conspicuous in a Chinese town? the mosque 
is on a level with the surrounding one-storied build- 
ings. Where to you see the shaven head, the turban, 
the flowing dressing gown of the Islamite. The 
Chinese Musalman wears the Pee, dons the cap 
with buttons, and is only to be distinguished from 
other Chinese by the slightly crop appearance 
of the whiskers. 
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Listen to a Chinese Musalman expounding his 
views on the Chinese classics and you will almost 
believe Confucianism to be identical in theory with 
Muhammadanism. Imbued with those doctrines 
which in the West are neither tolerated by Jews or 
Christians, although it is admitted that Christ and 
Moses were prophets, the Chinese Muhammadan 
appears as the friend of heathen Confucianism and 

res no trouble to prove to his countrymen the 
identity of his dogmas with those taught by Con- 
fucius. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_0O-———— 


CONVERSATIONS ON COMMERCE. 
Translated from the Japanese by the late J. O'Driscoll, Esq. 


Gwanroku, ‘ Obstinate.—Ah, Saisuke, here is a 
question which sorely puzzles me. When the late 
government was overthrown the management of the 
empire passed into the hands of the Mikado. I 
therefore looked forward with pleasure to the time 
as not far distant when the hairy foreigners, who 
had become such dear friends of the late govern- 
ment, would be driven from the country. I was 
mistaken, however; I tind that they are now treated 
with the same consideration as in former days. 
Osaka and Hiogo have become marts for their trade, 
and even Yedo itself has been thrown open to 
Western commerce. Pray how do you account for 
this? I confess I cannot for the life o’ me under- 
stand it. 

A certain sage used to say, “Japan is from old 
divine in its origin, and we men of Japan are gifted 
with intelligence in measure far above foreign bar- 
barians. We have enjoyed to the full the various 
necessaries of life—naught thereof is lacking. 
Surely ours is the very finest country in the world. 
Hither, then, after leaving their own wretched 
habitations, where nothing but the most abject 
poverty prevails, did these foreigners troop with 
greedy maw. From every quarter did they crowd, 
and with one fell ee single out Japan. To this 
country they bring their worthless goods, and take 
therefrom its splendid productions. Our merchan- 
dize they gradually buy up, and our country the 
impoverish.” The acquisition of Japan itself will, 
I doubt not, be the ultimate object of such lawless 
miscreants. To them I attribute the general scar- 
city which has been felt throughout our land of late 
years, Prices rise daily, and commodities are selling 
for three or four times their former value. When 
I reflect on this state of things my conviction is 
borne out that it is all the work of those hairy 
foreigners, and yet the detestable rascals are held 
in such esteem by our Sovercign, that everything is 
done at their dictation. Of course I am a worth- 
less old dotard, and disposed to be very meddlesome, 
but am I not correct ? 

Satsuke, ‘Clever.—Well, Gwanroku, you speak 
in no measured terms of the evils of commerce, but 
I must confess that I don’t understand your objec- 
tions. Many a time and oft have I listened to the 
words of a certain sage, who used to maintain that 
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commerce was an absolute necessity; and, in proof 
of this assertion, he argued as follows :— 

In the first dawn of civilisation man knew not 
how to till the ground. He had no raiment where- 
with to clothe himself—nay more: he could not 
build for himself a habitation. With the help of 
the gods he soon learnt the art of husbandry, con- 
ceaied his nakedness in some rude fashion, and built 
himself adwelling-place. At such an early period, 
however, each man tilled his own patch of ground, 
made his own clothes, and built his own house. 
But it soon became evident that while such an 
enormous waste of power continued, no real progress 
could be made. It then occurred to some person 
of parts that each individual should no longer con- 
tinue to turn his hand to everything; that is to say, 
that while one man tilled the soil and grew rice 
and grain, another should build houses, and a third 
make clothes. That all the others should in like 
manner adopt different professions, and each give 
his undivided energy to the pursuit of his own cal- 
ling. Suppose then, that the farmer who grew 
rice and yrain laid aside as much as sufficed for the 
wants of himself and his family, he would exchange 
the surplus with the tailor and the carpenter. The 
latter, for instance, would in return for building the 
farmer’s house, receive his rice and grain, and the 
tailor would be paid for his clothes in the same 
commodities. Such would appear to be the begin- 
ning of commerce. Now, however, the word com- 
merce is only used to signify the importation of 
foreign merchandize into Japan, and the exportation 
to foreign countries of Japanese produce. But this 
is not the proper acceptation of the term. Com- 
merce is the exchange between man and man of one 
commodity for attotlie®: 

In course of time the gradual spread of civiliza- 
tion was accompanied by a greater sub-division of 
labour. Trade itself expandcd, and men were not 
slow to perceive that as long as each workman was 
compelled to go from pees to place to barter his 
goods, his time would be wasted and trade seriously 
trammeled. The middle man here intervened. He 
became a medium for the transaction of business 
between tradesmen, and made his living by receiv- 
ing a per-centage on such dealings. Such would 
seem to be the origin of our merchant. The farmer 
was now enabled to devote his whole attention to 
agriculture, and artisans were entirely occupied with 
their several callings. Between these two classes 
the merchant acted as a communicating link. He 
carried the farmer's rice and grain to the tailor, and 
the clothes which he received in exchange therefor 
from the latter, he delivered to the farmer. Or 

rhaps the farmer may have had enough of clothes 

ut wanted some umbrellas. In that cuse he would 
say to the merchant, “Go bring me a few unbrellas,” 
and the latter would take the clothes to the um- 
brella maker and exchange them for bis umbrellas, 
which he would carry to the farmer. Thus the 
wants of everybody were eatisfied. For these ser- 
vices the merchant was paid in kind. He received 
a little rice and grain from the farmer, an article of 
clothing or two from the tailor, and from the um- 
brella maker one or two umbrellas. If he did not 
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need any of these commodities, he could exchange 
them for such as he did want, and in this way earn 
a livelihood. 

As the world began to make greater strides in 
civilisation, a more extensive sub-division of labour 
followed. The merchant’s business likewise in- 
creased, and ere long it was discovered that the 
mere barter of one commodity for another, was in 
truth a very cumbrous transaction. For instance, 
suppose the draper wanted a measure of wine, he 


_ could not exchange a piece of his cloth for a mea- 


sure of wine, because their values were not equal, 
and it might not be profitable for him to cut his 
cloth. Again, suppose the paper manufacturer 
wished to obtain some sugar for his paper, but that 
the sugar refiner did not want paper; it is clear no 
transaction could have taken place between them. 
The inconvenience caused by such a state of things 
was very obvious, and a remedy was provided by 
some person of more than ordinary parts, who in- 
troduced money made by government. Instead, 
therefore, of bartering one commodity for another, 
this money was used as a circulating medium. The 
draper, for example, first sold his piece goods, and 
then, without resorting to barter, purchased one or 
two measures of wine as suited his convenience. 


_In exactly the same way the paper manufacturer 


sold his paper, and with the money which he thus 
obtained he bought as many pounds of sugar as he 
wanted. The wine merchant and the grocer, too, 
disposed of their goods for money, and were thereb 
enabled to transact their business with muc 
greater facility than by the former system of barter. 
Money possesses this advantage, it can be applied 
at any time to the purchase of articles necessary for 
daily use, or, if convenient, it can be laid by fora 
year or two. Time doth not corrupt it like wine 
or fish, nor like rice and wheat doth it need spacious 
granaries. The introduction of money proved very 
advantugeous to the interests of trade, fur it formed 
a medium by means of which all business was 
transacted. To-day, for instance, the rice merchant 
sold his rice for a certain sum, and the next day, 
or perhaps the next month, he bought therewith 
clothes or some other commodity. In fact, with 
this money he procured anything else he desired or 
wanted, in the same way as he bartered before, only 
that in this case the transaction was much more 
simplitied. Such dealings originally went by the 
namie of traflic, but whether you call it exchange 
or commerce it is really the same thing. 

This money, then, gave an immense impetus to 
trade. But at first business was confined to trans- 
actions between neighbours or between adjacent 
distiicts. No commercial intercourse took place 
between distant provinces. As civilization advan- 
ced, however, the supply of the products of the soil 
and of manufactures increased. Greater efficiency, 
too, was obtained in their proc ueuon and articles 
of superior quality made. I need only instance the 
candles of Chikuzen, which are the finest in Japan, 
and the excellent dricd fish of Tosa. People came 
from distant localities as well as from the neigh bour- 
ing districts to purchase such commodities. In the 
course of time the provinces sent their products 
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both by land and sea to Osaka, Yedo, Nagasaki, and 
other commercial emporiums, where each obtained 
such commodities as it did not itself produce. Now 
a moment's reflection will show you that it is in 
precisely a similar way these foreigners bring their 

oods to Japan, and buy in return our produce. 

‘or let us suppose an observer, contemplating such 
things with the eye of the deity, what would he 
seo? In the one case the products of Tosa and 
Chikuzen brought to Yedo and Osaka, in the other, 
goods exported from England and Holland to Japan. 
And how do these differ? In no respect, save that 
of proximity and distance. For instance, Japan has 
no woollen cloths and camlets of its own. Foreign- 
ers, therefore, bring such goods to us, and buy our 
tea and silk, which are so superior to those produced 
in foreign countries. Speaking yenerally, then, 
trade between neighbouring districts, between the 
eastern and western provinces, and between Japan 
and European nations, is one and the same princi- 
ple, seen in different stages of its development. But 
now when forviguers come to Japan to trade, the 
Japanese, probably because they have never traded 
with foreigners, refuse to recognise the truth of his 
argument. Pray give this question your best atten- 
tion. Yedo and Osaka have recently been opened 
to foreign trade, and our government are rightly of 
opinion that when commerce increases Japan will 
in the end become more wealthy. For this we 
should be truly thankful. and I do not think there 
can be a single objection thereto. 

Gwanroku.—Ah, I think I see the drift of your 
argument. But depend upon it you are still decei- 
ved by those hairy foreigners. As I vga out 
before, since they have come to Japan all our pro- 
ducts are being carried abroad, an Bhs are con- 
sequently rising every day. Now if this state of 
things should continue for three or four years longer, 
everybody in Japan will be a beggar. This result 
I regard as inevitable. Be assured, too, that if 
trade increases in Yedo and Osaka, even in the space 
of one short year or 80, all the money and produc- 
tions of Japan will find their way into the hands 
of the hairy foreigners, and to a certainty, even 
Japan itself will ultimately become theirs. Tell 
me, then, Saisuke—must I regard commerce as an 
inevitable necessity ? 

Saisuke—Gwanroku, you do not yet understand 
the true state of the case. When you say that 
prices have risen during the past three or four years, 
you must not attribute that rise in prices to com- 
merce alone. I agree with you that the introduc- 
tion of foreign commerce and its sudden expansion, 
by creating a larger demand for commodities, would 
of itself cause a rise in prices. But when [ listened 
to the voice of my teacher, he said that the in- 
crease in prices caused by commerce was not an 
evil, but would in the end prove to be rather a 
benetit; and this for tho reasons just given. Com- 
merce causes high prices by creating an increase in 
the demand for commodities. As the demand in- 
creases, the rate of production will be naturally 
increased, the productive power of Japan will be 
proportionately augmented and in the end the 
nation will be enriched. When the original rate of 
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production is in this way increased, the stock avail- 
able for the market becomes larger, and the demand 
and supply are equalized. Jrices, then, it is quite 
evident, will again go down. If you take a com- 
prehensive view of the question, you will see that 
nothing is more conducive to future prosperity than 
the high prices occasioned by commerce. Weigh 
the matter well, and you will tind that [am right. 
When the demand increases, even though prices be 
high, buyers will be numerous, and when purchasers 
are numerous, the productive class becomes larger, 
and the supply of commodities is increased. As 
the supply increases, the greatest earns dezree of 
efficiency is obtained in the mode of production, 
competition is caused, and one man tries to under- 
sell another. In this way trade gradually as:umea 
its normal position, and prices naturally go down. 
At present, however, comimerce i3 in its primary 
stage; the demand is excessive, und the number of 
purchasers out of all proportion to the number of 
producers. This gives rire, no doubt, to much tem- 
porary distress, but if you look forward to nine or 
ten years time you will see the immense advantage 
which Japan cannot fail to reap in the increase of 
wealth throughout the country. 

During the last two or three years the farmers 
have greatly enriched themselves. For while foreign 
commerce has increased the demand for commodi- 
ties, the rate of production has not been propor- 
tionately increased, and therefore high prices have 
prevailed. The agriculturist reaps all the profit of 
such transactions, while the tradesman suflers serious 
loss. This effect, however, is only temporary, and 
it is quite evident that, if the country remains 
tranquil, in a very few years the supply of commo- 
rt will be largely augmented, and prices will 
fall. 

In old times our market was confined to the 
supply of Japan alone. Now, on the other hand, 
trathc is extending, and the proportion of buyers 
will always be large. We can never, therefore, ex- 
pect to return to the low prices which ruled of old. 
Antiquity is yone, and instead thereof we are now 
enabled to import foreign goods. It must be re- 
membered ,too, that as commerce thrives the national 
wealth will be increased, and the power of amassing 
riches will depend on each man’s indusiry. Let men 
only avoid idleness, and there is no doubt that they 
can live better now than in the old times when 
prices were low. In proof of this it is only neces- 
sary to compare the country with Yedo at present. 
In the latter place, where a flourishing trade is car- 
ried on, prices, as compared with thove ruling in the 
country, are very exorbitant, and it would apvear 
to be difficult to gain a livelihood there. Yet what 
is the fact? In no place can a man who is indus- 
trious amass wealth so rapidly as in Yedo. Every 
fellow of any ability goes there and makes his for- 
tune. Similarly, there can be no possible reason 
why 8 place where prices are low should for that 
reason be considered as offering any special advan- 
tages (to its inhabitants). In point of fact the 
advantage is rather the other way. That is to say, 
@ place where prices are high, and where an exten- 
sive trade is carried on, presenta the most favourable 
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field ‘or the acquisition of wealth. This I regard 
ay tlie true view of the matter. But there is still 
another reason why the extension of commerce will 
cauce & fallin prices. It is as follows :—Foreigners 
have succeeded, within the last few years, in intro- 
ducing machinery into almost every branch of trade. 
For instance, in cleaning rice and grain they have a 
machine which, in the short space of an hour or 
two, will clean 100 or 200 kokus of rice. Again, in 
the transport of goods they use steamers at sea, and 
locomotive engines on land, by which they can carry 
goods hundreds of miles in one day. And lastly, 
in communicating between distant places they have 
an appliance called the “telegraph,” by means of 
which, while one takes a puff of a pipe, business 
can be transacted between places several hundreds 
of miles apart. There is little doubt that all these 
inventions cause a reduction in prices, and as our 
relitions with foreigners are placed on a more inti- 
mate footing, and their machinery introduced into 
Japan, it is plain that we may look forward to a 
like result. This is the true rationale of the whole 
question, and clearly shows, I think, that the rise 
in prices occasioned by commerce need cause no 
anxiety. 

But when I listened to my master’s discourse, I 
learned that there are several other causes which 
contribute to a rise in prices. Of these there are 
two which are especially disastrous in their effects, 
namely—1, a disturbed state of society, which acts 
as a check on the rate of production; and, 2, a 
depreciation of the coinage. In connection with 
this a story goes, that long ago, before Western 
countries had reached their present height of civili- 
zation, their rulers, by a re-issue of the coinage, 
gradually depreciated its value. An extraordinary 
rise in prices was the result, which was, of course, 
followed by great national distress. Such a pro- 
ceeding was fraught with mischief. When a rise 
in prices is caused by a nd aang ps of the coinage, 
it 13 really the latter which has lost its true value, 
and not the prices which have risen, for the coins 
retain the names which were originally affixed to 
them. The “dollar,” for instance, is still called by 
the same name, but owing to the frequent re-issue 
of this coin its value has deteriorated, and the pre- 
sent dollar is no more than equivalent to half an 
old dollar. If, therefore, what was sold for one 
dollar in old days did not now fetch two or three 
dollars, the old dollar would have lost its propor- 
tionate purchasing power. And (on inquiry) I 
learnt that what was sold for one dollar is now 
worth two, or even three times that sum. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that it is not the prices 
which have risen, but the real value of the coinage 
which has deteriorated.* (I need hardly remark 
that the daily fluctuation in the market rates differs 
en'irely from the rise in prices caused by commerce. 
I admit that the distress prevailing in the worl 
does not arise from this cause alone. But rulers, 
inasmuch as they are placed in authority, can as 
suits their own convenience, tamper with the coin- 





* The value of the “ dollar’ was not deteriorated. 
This was merely supposed as an example. 
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age of the country. Such a proceeding, however, 
is contrary to all justice, and only hastens the ruin 
of the nation. Modern civilization, it is needless to 
add, will prevent the recurrence of such a calamity. 
All these arguments, then, clearly show that a rise 
in prices may be advantageous or disadvantageous ; 
that is to say, when caused by commerce it shows 
that nations are advancing in civilization and in- 
creasing in wealth; while, on the other hand, the 
rise in prices occasioned by a disturbed state of 
society, or by a depreciation of the coinage, is a sure 
symptom of the approaching distress and impover- 
ishment of the country. 

Gwanroku.—Ah, I understand your argument. 
I now perceive that a rise in prices caused by a dis- 
turbed state of society, or by depreciation of the 
coinage, inflicts an incalculable ameunt of inj 
on a nation, but that when euch rise is the effect of 
commerce, though it may be, as you observe, a 
temporary evil, it will prove in the end a great 
benefit. But now I want to ask you to consider 
carefully what I am going to say. From the estab- 
lishment of our line of emperors until a few years 
ago, that is for a period of about 2,500 years, not a 
ange thing was pr taba from foreign countries, 
and yet Japan was able to supply all her own wants, 
you must admit this. I can see no reason, therefore, 
why-we should now adopt a different policy and 
Tush into commerce. Jn 80 doing, we seem to me 
to be acting like men who are bewildered after a 
long dream. To be sure, in the name of Hideyoshi, 
foreigners came and introduced commerce, and after 
that, Dutchmen and (hinamen traded every vear 
at Nagaski. But they brought nothiag which 
Japan really wanted, in fact importation was quite 
unnecessary. Now, as you pointed out, the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations with foreigners 
causes an increased demand for commodities. A 
temporary rise in prices is the result. This natu- 
rally causes an increase in the original rate of 
production, and as the supply becomes larger, prices 
gradually fall. Thus the original rise is rather an 
advantage. But if we refrain from commerce alto- 

ther, and so let prices remain at their original 
evel, would not this be a still greater advantage ? 
If, indeed, Japan cannot, without importing com- 
modities from abroad, furnish the means of subsis- 
tence for itself, then we have no choice left ua 
But Japan, in contradistinction to foreign countries, 
contains everything necessary for its own support, 
and, therefore, I look upon it as the height of folly 
to allow ourselves to be deceived by those hairy 
foreigners in encouraging commerce. Do you not 
agree with me P 

Saisuke.—Certainly not. I perceive that you 
have been listening to the words of some narrow 
minded teacher, and, therefore, cannot readily com- 
prehend my arguments. I shall, however, endeavour 
to place the matter before you in another light, but 
as we have been now talking for some time, our 
readers must be tired, and are doubtless already 
remarking that, in my case, Saisuke is a misnomer. 
We shall, therefore, now take a smoke, and resume 
the conversation in the succeeding part. 


(To be continued.) 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 149. 


ACCOUNT OF DHARMAKAR RAJA AND 
DHARMAPAL RAJA. 


Dharmakar, the before noted [Chinese] prince of 
Nepaul, being disgusted with the world, abandoned 
his sovereign power, and placed Dharmapdl, the 
Raja of Gaur-des, already mentioned, upon his 
throne. Dharmapdl governed his subjects with 
ne justice and clemency, and made puja at the 

haitya erected by Dharmakar, and regarded with 
equal favour his subjects that came from Mount 
Sirsha thes Mahé China, ] and those who immigrated 
from Madhya-desa. 

ACCOUNT OF PRACHANDA DEVA.— Prachanda 
Deva, a Raja of Gaur-des, which is adjacent to 
Madhya-des, and of the Kshatriya tribe, was the 
wise man of his ageand country. At length, being 
inspired with the ambition of becoming nzrvdna, he 
abandoned his princely sway; and taking with 
him 8 few sages, he be to wander over various 
countries, visiting all the shrines and pilgrimages, 
and in the course of his peregrinations arrived at 
Nepaul. He was delighted with the beauty of the 
country, and having visited every tirtha, and pith, 
and devatd, and having made mid to the Tri Ratna 
or triad, he went to the temple of Swayambhi, an 
there performed his devotions. He then ascended 
Manju Sri Parbat, and offered his prayers to Manju 
Sri, and finished by becoming a disciple of Gunakar 
Bhikshu, a follower of Manju Sri. One day Pra- 
chanda Deva so delighted Gunakar with the display 
of his excellent qualities, that Gundkar made tie 
a Bhikshuka; and the said Raja Prachanda after 
becoming a Bhikshu, obtained the titular appella- 
tion of Santa Sri. [A great many Brahmans and 
others who accompanied Prachanda to Nepaul re- 
ceived the tonsure, and became Bhikshua at the 
same time with Prachanda, and took up their abode 
in the monasteries of Nepaul. Some others of those 
that came with Prachanda to Nepaul preferring the 

ursuits of the world, continued to exercise them 
in Nepaul, where they also remained and became 
Buddhists. A third portion of Prachanda’s com- 
pe returned to Gaur-des.} Aftera time, Santa 

ri represented to his Guru Gundkar his desire to 
protect the sacred flame of Swayambhi with a 
covering structure. Gunaikar was charmed with 
the proposition and proposer, and having purified 
him with thirteen sprinklings of sacred water 
(trayodasdbhisheka,) gave him the title of Dikshita 
Santikar Vajra Achéarya. { From these transactions 
is dated the arrival of the people of Gaur-des in 
Nepaul, and their becoming Buddhiste 

ACCOUNT OF KANAKA MUNI.—Once on a time, 
from Subhavatinagar of Madhya-des. Kanaka Muni 
Buddha, with many disciples, some illustrious per- 
sons, and a countless multitude of common people, 
arrived at Nepaul, in the course of his relizious 
peregrinations, and spent some months in the wor- 
ship of Swayambhu, and the Tri Ratna, and then 
departed with most of his attendants. A few re- 
mained in Nepaul, who became Buddha-margi and 
worshippers of Swayambhu; [and these too, like 
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all the preceding, soon lost their name and character 
as Madhya-desiyas, and were blended with the 
Népali or Néwari race. | 

ACCOUNT OF KASYAPA BUDDHA.—Once on a time 
in Mrigadaba-vana, near Benares, Késyapa Buddha 
was born. He visited Nepaul in pilgnmage, and 
made his devotions to Sambhunath. Fost of the 
people who came with him staid in Nepaul, and 
soon became confounded with the aborigines. ] 

ACCOUNT OF SAKYA SINHA BUDDHA,—Some time 
after oe visit at Gangé Sadgara,* in the sthan 
of Kapila Muni, and city of Kapila-vastu, and 
reign of Suddhédana Raja, of the Saka-vansa, was 
born (as the son of that Raja) Sarvartha Siddha, 
who afterwards became a Buddha with the name of 
Sikya Sinha. Sakya, with 1,350 Bhikshukas, and 
the Raja of Benares, several counsellors of state, 
and a crowd of, peasantry of that kingdom, set out 
on the pilgrimage to Nepaul. Having paid his 
devotions to the self-existent, in the form of flame, 
he went to the Chaitya or Puchhégra Hill,t and 
repeated to his disciples the past history of Nepaul, 
as well as its whole future history, with man 
praises of Manju Sri Bodhisatwa: he then observed, 
‘In all the world are eke i Piths, and of all 
these that of Nepaul is the best.” Having so said, 
he departed. His companions, who were of the 
Chatur varna, or four castes, [Brihman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra, | and belonged to the four orders 
Bhikehu, and Sramana, and Chailake, and Arhant,} 

ing much pleased with Népél-des continued to 
dwell in it; {and in course of time were blended 
with the aboriginal Népdlis, and became divided 
into several castes, according to the avocations 
which they hereditarily pursued.] Some time 
after the date of the above transaction, Raja Guna- 
kama Deva, prince of Kathmandu, [a principal city 
of N ulead became the disciple of the above- 
mentioned Santikar Vajra Acharya. Guna Kéma 
Deva, with the aid derived from the divine merits 
of Santikar, brought the Nig Raja Karkotakat out 
of the lake or tents of Adhar, and conveyed him to 
Sintiptir with much ceremony and many religious 
rites. The cause of this act was that for many pre- 
vious years there had been a deficiency of rain 
whereby the people had been grievously distre 
with famine; and its cons e was an ample 
supply of rain, and the return of the usual fertility 
of the earth and plenty of food.§ 


* Ganga Sigara, says Wilson, has no necessary con- 
nection with the ocean. For the site of Kapila-pur 
see Laillay’s Fahian. But I doubt if the site were 
so far from the hills. Timur, in his annals, says that 
he took it and speaks of it as though it were actually 
in the hills, a mountain fastness in fact. 

+ Part of Mount Sambhu, west of the great Chaitya ; 
also called Go-pucch,. 

+ Karkotaka is named in the Sanhité. And in the 
annals of Cashmir he i arin ag conspicuously as in 
Nepaul. The Nagas and Indra maintain still in Nepaul 
a deal of their pristine authority, and in conncction 
one with the other: for the Nigas are invoked for rain. 

§$ The Nagas are still worshipped in Santipur when- 
ever the rains are deficient, in conformity with this 
legend and with the original one of the lake as being 
the Ndquvasa. 
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Subsequently, Sri Nareudra Deva became Raja of 
Bhugatpattan, (or Bhatgaon;) he was the disciple 
of Bandudatte Acharya, and brought Aryésato- 
kiteswara® (Padma Pani) from Putalakaparvat (in 
Assam) to the city of Lalita pattan in Nepaul, 
The reason of inviting this divinity to Nepaul was 
a drought of twelve years duration, of the 
eatest severity. The measure was attended with 
e happy results, as in the case of convoying the 
Nag Raja with so much honour to Saéntipur. 


——$$ 9 —— 


NOTK ON THE PRIMARY LANGUAGE OF THE 
BUDDHIST WRITINGS.F 


I have read article IT. of the 66th No. of your 
Journal with great interest. With regard to the 
language in which the religion of Sakya, ‘ was 
preached and spread among the people,’ I perceive 
nothing opposed to my own opinions in the fact 
that that language was the vernacular. 

There is merely in your case, as priorly in that of 
Mr. Turnour, some misapprehension of the sense in 
which I spoke to that point. 

The preaching and spreading of the religion is a 
very different thing from the elaboration of those 

culative A sata ee from which the religion was 

duced. In the one case, the appeal would be to 
the many; in the other, to the few. And whilst I 
am satistied that the Buddhists as practical reform- 
ers addressed themselves to the people, and as pro- 
pagandists used the vulgar tongue, I think that 
those an ee ay dogmata which formed the 
basis of the popular creed, were enounced, defended 
and systematised in Sanskrit. I never alloged that 
the uddhists had eschctygd the Prikrits: I only 
denied the allegation that they had eschewed the 
Sanskrit; and I endeavoured, at the same time, to 
reconcile their use of both, by drawing a distinction 
between the means employed by their philosophers 
to establish the principles of this religion, and the 
means employed by their missionaries to propagate 
the religion itself. 

Joinville had argued that Buddhism was an ori- 
ginal creed, older than Brahmanism, because of the 
grossness of its leading tenets which savour so much 
of ‘flat atheism.’ 

I answered that Buddhism was an innovation on 
the existing creed, and that all the peculiarities of 
the religion of Sikya could be best and only ex- 
plained by advertence to shameful prior abuse of 
the religious sanction, whence arose the characteris- 
tic Bauddha aversion to gods and priests, and that 
enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Buddhism in 
express opposition to the servile extant reference of 
all things to heavenly and earthly mediation. Jones, 
again, had argued that the Buddhists used only the 


*Is Avalokeswara the same as Matsyendra N&th, 
whose arrival in Nepaul is referred to the fifth centu 
of Christ by well known memorial verses? The identi- 
fication with Padma Pini rests on Sistras of Nepaul 
and of China. See J.R.A.S., new series, vol ii, part 
i,, p. 137. 

+ Printed from the Bengal Asiatic Journal, No. 68, 
A.D. 1837. 
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Prakrit, t.e., Pali, because the books of Ceylon and 
Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming,®) were solely 
in that language or dialect. I answered by produ- 
cing a whole library of Sanskrit works in which the 
principles of Buddhism are more as al ger ace 
than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava; 
I answered, further, by pointing to the abstruse 
philosophy of Buddhism, to the admitted pre- 
eminence, as scholars, of its expounders; a i to 
their location in the most central and litera 
of India (Behar and Audh). With the Sanskrit at 
command, I asked and ask again, why men so placed 
and gifted, and having to defend their principles in 
the schools against ripe scholars from all parts of 
India (for those were days of high debate and of 
perpetual formal disputation in palaces and in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a 
limited and feebler ies when they had the univer- 
gal and more Nets one equally available? The 
sumption that they did not thus postpone Sans- 
rit to Praékrit is, in my [ jndement, worth a score 
of any inferences deduceable from monumental alabe, 
backed as this presumption is by the Sanskrit 
records of Buddhism discovered here. Those re- 
cords came direct from the proximate head quarters 
of Buddhism. And, if the principles of this creed 
were not expounded and systematised in the schoole 
of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make of the 
Nepaulese Sanskrit originale and of the avowed 
Tibetan translations? In my judgment the extent 
and character of these works settle the question that 
the philosophic founders of Buddhism used Sans- 
krit and Sanskrit only, to expound, defend and record 
the speculative principles of their system, principles 
without which the ih 8 creed would be (for us,) 
mere leather and prunella! Nor is this opinion in 
the least opposed to your notion (mine too) that the 
practical system of belief, deduced from those princi- 
ples, was spread among the people of the spot, as 
well as propagated to remoter spots, by means of 
the vernacular. 

It is admitted that Buddhism was long taught 
in Ceylon without the aid of Books: and that the 
first book reached that island nearly 300 years after 
the introduction of the creed. 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since 
inferred from the general character of the religion 
of Sékva in that island, mz., the protracted total 
want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those 
standard written suthorities of the sect which 
regulated belief and practice in Magadha, in Kosala 
and Rédjugriha,—in a word, in the Metropoks of 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities 
in question were transferred directly and tmmed- 
ately to the proximate hills of Nepaul, where and 
where only, i halieve: they are now <«o be found. 
If not translations, the books of Ceylon have all the 
appearance of being ritual collectanea, legendary 
hearsays, and loose comments on received texts— 
all which would naturally be written in the vulgar 





*Sir W. Jones had, howcver, in his ssion a 
Sanskrit copy of the Lalita Vistara, and had noticed 
the personification of Diva Natura under the style of 
Arya Tara, 
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tongue.* To these, however, we must add some 
very important historical annals, detailing the 
spread and diffusion of Buddhism. Similar annals 
are yet found in Tibet, but, as far as I know, not in 
Nepaul, for what reason it is difficult to divine. 

ut these annals, however valuable to us, for 
historical uses, are not the original written standard 
of faith; and until I see the Prajnd Péramitd and 
the nine Dharmast produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that 
island drew their faith from secondary, not primary 
sources; and that whilst the former were in Ceylon 
as elsewhere, vernacular; the latter were in Ma- 
gadha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepau, clas- 
sical or Sanskrit ! 

Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical 
view of a religious system, always appealed to the 
common sense and interest of the many, inscribi 
its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Praékrit) on 
temple walls and on pillars, placed in market, high- 
cad and cross-road. 

This material fact (80 opposite to the genius of 
Brahmanism,) I long since called attention to; and 
thence argued that the inscriptions on the léts would 
be probably found to be of scriptural character. 

he tendency of your researches to prove that 
the elaborate forms of the Devandgari were con- 
structed from simpler elements, more or less appro- 
priated to the popular Bhash4s, is very curious; 
and seems to strengthen the opinion of those who 
hold Hindi to be indigenous, older than Sanskrit in 
India, and not (as Colebrooke supposed) deduced 
from Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive 
letters before the Devanagari existed, the date of 
this creed would seem to be thrown back to a re- 
mote sera, or, the Sanskrit letters and language 
must be comparatively recent. 

I can trace something very ike Buddhism, into 
far ages and realms: but I am sure that that Bud- 
dhism which has come down to us in the Sanskrit, 
Pali and Tibetan books of the sect, and which 
alone therefore we do or can knov, is neither old 
nor exotic. That Buddhism (the doctrines of the 
so called seventh Buddha) arose in the middle of 
India, in comparatively recent times, and expressly 
out of those prior abominations which had long 
held the people of India in cruel vassalage to 6 
bloated priesthood. 

The race of Sdka, or progenitors of Sdkya Sinha 
(by the way, the Sinha proves that the princely 
style was given to him until he assumed the ascetic 
habit) may have been Scythians or Northmen, in 
one sense; and 80 probably were the Brahmans in 
that same sense, wz., with reference to their original 
seat. (Brachmanes nomen gentis diffusiasima, cujus 
maxima pars in montibus degit ; rekqui circa Gan- 
gem.) 


* Such works written in the vulgar tongue are com- 
mon in Nepaul and frequently we have a Sanskrit text 
with a vernacular running commentary. 

+They Aave one of the nine, viz., the Lalita Vistara; 
but M. Burnouf assures me, in a miserably corrupted 
state. Now, as this work is forthcoming in a faultless 
state in Sanskrit, I say the Pali version must be a trans- 
lation. 
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If one’s purpose and object were to search back- 
wards to the original hive of nations, one micht, as 
in consistency one should, draw Brahmanisin and 
Buddhism, Vydsa and Sdkya, from Tartary.* All 
I say is, that quoad the known and recorded man 
and thing—Suakya Sinha and his tenets—they are 
indisputably Indian and recent.t 

I incline to the opinion that Hindi may be older 
in India than Sanskrit, and independent, originally, 
of Sanskrit. But were this so, and were it also 
true that the Buddhists used the best dialect of 
Hindi (¢hat however is saturated with Sanskrit, 
whatever its primal independence) such admissions 
would rather strengthen than weaken the arguinent 
from language against the exotic origin of Bud- 
dhism. t . 

According to this a paaer de Hindi is not less, 
but more, Indian than Sanskrit: and, @ fortiori, so 
is the reliion assumed to have committed its re- 
cords to Hindi. . : 

But, in very truth, the extant records of Bud- 
dhism, whether Sanskrit or Prakrit, exhibit both 
language. in a high state of refinement; and though 
one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, 
they received that refinement in India, where, cer- 
tainly, what we know as Buddhism, (by means of 
these records) had its origin, long after Brabmanism 
had flourished there in all its mischievous might. 

P.S. You will, I hope, excuse my having ad- 
verted to some other controverted topics besides 
that which your paper immediately suggested. 
These questions are, a good deal, linked together : 
for instance, if Buddhism furnishes tnternal evi- 
dence throughout its most authentic records that it 
is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, its posteri- 
ority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its 
Jealousy of priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinita 
aut libera potestas, is a deduction which only very 
precise and weighty evidence will suffice to set 
aside: I have seen none such yet from Ceylon or 
from Ava. And be it observed, I here advert to 
authentic scriptural tenets, and not to popular cor- 
ruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
monastic with the clerical character. 

—_——) 

Notr. We are by no means prepared to enter 
into a controversy on a subject on which we profess 
but a slight and accidental acquaintance: nor will 


* That is from a country to the north-west of Hin- 
dostan—a country beyond the Indus—and no doubt the 
country called Ariana or Iran, in the widest sense, but 
not Turan or Tartary as we call it, for none of the Tartar 
races were literary, and even to this hour the Turks 
only have some poor and borrowel pretensions to 
literature. The Uighours got their alphabet from the 
Nestorians, and the Mongols theirs from the Uighours. 

+ According to all Bauddha authorities the lineage of 
the whole seven mortal Buddhas is expressly stated to 
be Brahmanical or Kshatriya! What is the answer to 
this? 

t Our own distinguished Wilson has too easily fol- 
lowed the continental European writers in identifying 
the Saka vansa with the classical Sace or Sevthians, 
and Buddhism with Samanism. The Tartars of our 
day avow that they got all their knowledge from India; 
teste Kahgyur et Stangyur. 
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we arrogate to ourselves the distinction of having 
entered the lists already occupied by such champions 
as Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Turnour, who have both 
very strong arguments to bring forward, in support 
of their opposite views. As far as the Dharmalipt 
could be taken as evidence the vernacularists had 
the right to it; but on the other hand there can be 
no doubt, as Mr. Hodgson says, that all scholastic 
disputation with the existing Brahmanical schools 
which Sakya personally visited and overcame, must 
have been conducted in the classical language. The 
only question is, whether any of these early dis- 
quisitions have been preserved, and whether, for 
example, the Life of Sékya, called the Lalita Vis- 
tara, found by Professor Wilson to agree verbatim 
with the Tibetan translation examined simultaneous- 
ly by Mr. Csoma, has a greater antiquity than the 
Pisakatlayon of Ceylon? We happen fortuitously 
to have received at this moment two letters bearing 
upon the ene in dispute from which we gladly 
avail ourselves of an extract or two :—Mr. Turnour, 
alluding to the notice of the life of Sdkya from the 
Tibetan authorities by Mr. Csoma in the As. Res. 
vol. xx. writes— The Tibetan life is apparently 
& very meagre performance, containing scarcely 
anything valuable in the department of history; 
whereas had the materials whence it was taken been 
2enuine, the translator would have been able to 
aig forward and illustrate much valuable informa- 
tion on the pilgrimages and the acts of Sakya in 
various parts of India during the forty-five years he 
was Buddha, Even the superstitious facts recorded 
are much more absurd than they are represented in 
the Pitakattayan. Thus the dream of ye Devi 
of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta elephant, 
regnancy,—is converted into a matter 
akya, ‘in the form of an elephant hav- 
ing entered by the right side into the womb or 
cavity of the body of Maiy& Devi!’ ‘ Chhadanta’ 
is taken literally as a stz-tusked elephant, whereas 
by our books C7 nta is the name of a lake be- 
yond the Himdlaya mountains where the elephants 
are of a superior breed.* It is mentioned twice in 
the Mahdwanso; chaps. v. and xxii.” 

If the rationality of a story be a fair test of its 
genuineness, which few will deny, the Pdi record 
will here bear away the palm:—but it is much to 
be regretted that we have not a complete transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese “life” 
to place side by side. It is impossible that instruc- 
tion should not be gained by such an impartial 
examination.|| But to return to the subject under 


* Let zoologists say what they think of the ration- 
ality of this story. 1! would add that refining of the 
sense of old legends is a common practise of later 
times. 

|| As an example of the information already obtained 
from Mr. Csoma’s translated sketch, we may adduce 
the origin of the custom seemingly so universal amon 
the Buddhists of preserving pictorial or sculpture 
representations of the facts of his life —After his death 
the priests and minister at Rijagriha are afraid of tel- 
ling the king Ajita Satru thereof lest he should faint 
from the shock, and it is sugyested by Maha’kashyapa 
by way of breaking the intelligence to him, that the 


during her 
of fact, of 
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discussion; my friend Mr. Csoma writes from 
Titalya in the Purntya district :— 

“‘In reference to your and Mr. Turnour’s opinion 
that the original records of the Buddhists in ancient 
India, were written in the Médgadhi dialect, I beg 
leave to add in support of it, that in the index or 
register, (dkar-chhag) of the Kahgyur, it is stated 
that the Stitras in general—,e., all the works in 
the Kahgyur, except the twenty-one volumes of the 
Sher-chhin® and the twenty-two volumes of the 
rGyud class, after the death of Sakya, were first 
written in the Sindhu language, and the Sher-chhin 
and r(tyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rGyud 
also in several other corrupt dialects. It is proba- 
ble that in the seventh century and afterwards, the 
ancient Buddhistic religion was remodelled and 
generally written in Sanskrit,§ before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their 
own country.” 

This explanation, so simple and so authentic, 
ought to set the matter at rest, and that in the 
manner that the advocates of either view should 
most desire, for it shews that both are right !—It is 
: pred allowed that the Pdli and the Zend are 

erivatives of nearly the same e from the Sans- 
krit stock; and the modern dialect of Sindh as well 
as the Bhdshd of upper and western India present 
more striking analogies to the Péli, in the removal 
particularly of the vr, and the modification of the 
auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceylon.|| Plausible grounds for the ex- 
istence of this western dialect in the heart of 
Magadha, and the preference given it in writings 
of the period, ‘say be found in the origin of the 
ruling dynasty of that province, which had confes- 


Mahémanira or chief priest should ‘‘ go speedily into 
the king’s garden, and cause to be represented in paint- 
ing, how Chomdandas (Bhagavana) was in Tushita: 
how in the shape of. an elephant he entered his mother’s 
womb : how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained 
supreme perfection: how at Vdrdnast he turned the 
wheel of the law of twelve kinds, (taught his doc- 
trines :)—how he at Srévasti displayed great miracles ; 
—how at the city of Ghachen he descended from the 
Trayastrinsa heaven, whither he had gone to instruct 
his mother :—and lastly, how having accomplished 
his acts in civilizing and instructing men in his doc- 
trine at several places, he went to his last re in 
the city of Kusha in Assam.” Now whether the book 
in question was written sooner or later, it explains the 
practice equally and teaches us how we may success- 
fully analyze the events depicted in the drawings of 
Ajanta, perchance, or the sculptures of Bhilsa, with 
a full volume of the life of Sékyain our hand. Simi- 
lar paintings are common in Ava, and an amusing, but 
rather aprocryphal, series may be seen in Upham’s 
folio history of Buddhism. 

*This exception embraces the whole speculative 
tenets or philosophy of Buddhism. 

$ This is a daring hypothesis, contrary, I think, to 
all legitimate presumptions. Where were the books 
reiodelled: and why in Sanskrit if their prototypes 
were Sanskrit. 

|| See the Rev. Dr. Mill’s note on this subject in the 
Jour. As. Soc. vol. v., p. 30; also Professor Wilson’s 
remarks, vol. i. p. 8. 
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sedly proceeded from the north-west. At any rate 
those of the Sdékya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to Kapila rustu (somewhere in the Gangetic 
valley) may have preserved the idiom of this native 
province and have caused it to prevail along with 
the religion which was promulgated through its 
means.* 

We are by no means of opinion that the Hindi, 
Sindhi, or Pdli had an independent origin prior to 
the Sanskrit. The more the first of these, which is 
the most modern form and the farthest removed 
from the classical language, is examined and analyzed 
the more evidently is its modification and corrup- 
tion from the ancient stock found to follow sys- 
tematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dia- 
lectism (if I may use the word) than the mere 
engraftment of foreign words upon a pre-existent 
and written language. The aboriginal terms of 
Indian speech must be rather sought in the hills 
and in the peninsula; in the plains and populous 
districts of the north the evidences of their exis- 
tence are necessarily smothered by the predominance 
of the refined and durable languages of the court, 
of religion, and of the educated classes. A writer 
in the Foreign Quarterly has lately been bold enough 
to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a 
derivative from the Greek through the intervention 
of the -Zend, and subsequent to the Macedoniam 
invasion! The Agathocles’ coin ought to answer 
all such speculations. The Pdi of that day alone 
with its appropriate symbols is proved to have 
held the same precise derivative relation to the 
Sanskrit as it does now—for the records on which 
we argue are not modern, but of that very period. 
All we still want is to find some graven Brahmanical 
record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit; and to add ocular 
demonstration to the proofs afforded by the profound 
researches of philologists as to the genuine antiquity 
of the sails depository of the Vedas.§ 

(To be continued.) : 


ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HIMALAYA. 
Continued from page 145. 


Those perfect cosmopolitans, the waders and 
awimmers, migrate regularly in April and October, 
between the plains of India and Tibet, and, in 
general, may be said to be wanting in the mountains, 
though most abundant in the Tarai. The great 
herons (nobilis et cinereus ;) the great storks (Nigra 
et purpurea,) and great cranes (the cyrus, culung, 


* This is Csoma in No. 14 of Jour. Bengal As. Soc. 
But Wilson in the Hindu Drama (Nofes on the Mricha- 
kata) derives the Bihar dynasty from Andhra or Tilin- 


na. 

$ If the Sanskrit literature be so old as alleged (tenth 
to fourteenth cory B. C.) it 1s most strange that we 
have no Brahmanical monument or inscription nearly 
so old as the Buddhist Pali°ones. The Sanhita Riv- 
veda suggests at once that this cannot be referred to 
ignorance, and may he referred to the Sabean genius 
of primitive Hinduism, which was averse to idols and 
temples, 
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and damovselle) of the Tarai are never seen in tlie 
mountains, where the egrets alone and the little 
green and the maroon-backed represent the first 
group. But the soft-billed smaller waders (scolo- 
acide) are sufficiently common in the mountains, 
in which the woodcock* abounds, breeding in the 
upper region and frequenting the central, and rarely 
the lower region, from October till April. Geese, 
ducks, and teals swarm in the Tarai, where every 
occidental type, so to speak, for they are ubiquitous, 
may be seen from October till April; and many 
oriental non-migratory types; whereas in the moun- 
tains the mergansers (orentalis) and the corvorants 
(Sinensis et pygmaeus) only are found, and that very 
scantily; with a few rails, ibisbills, porphyrios, 
hiaticulas, gallinules, and sandpipers, out of the vast 
host of the wadera.t In the way of general remark 
I may observe that the zoology of the Himalaya is 
much richer in the multitude of its divers forms 
(genera and species) than in individuals of the same 
form, and that it is remarkably allied to the zoology 
of the Malayan islands, as may be seen at once 
@ reference to the excellent work of Horsfield. As 
you na northwards, towards and across the snows, 
the forms and species tend much to approximation 
with those of our Suropean home; but the species 
are not often absolutely identical. - 

But I must hasten from these zoological details 
to make some remarks on the sub-divisions of the 
lower region, a subject which, though in many ways 
interesting and important, is so little understood, 
that the celebrated Mrs. Somerville, in her ex- 
cellent treatise of Physical Geography, has repre- 
sented the Tarai as being zevthin, not only the Bhaé- 
ver, but the Sandstone range.§ 

All observant persons who have proceeded from 
any part of the plains of India into the Himélaya 
are sensible of having passed through an interme- 
diate region didagrshed by many peculiarities ; 
and, if their route have lain to the north-west, they 
can hardly have failed to notice successively the 
verdant Tarai, so unlike the arid plains of Upper 
India; the vast primeval Saul forest, s0 every way 
unique; and the Dhuns or valleys, separated from 
the last tract by a low range of hills, The natives 
of the plains have in all ages recognized these seve- 
ral distinct parts of the lower Himalayan region, 
which they have ever been, and are still wont to 
frequent periodically, as strangers and foreigners, in 
order to graze innumerable herds of cows and 


buffaloes in the Tarai, or to procure the indispensa- 


*H. Schlagintweit procured a woodeock with its nest 
and young in June at an elevation of about 12,000 to 
13,000 feet. They are frequently got, and snipes also, 
in the scrub rhododendron thickets near the snows. 

+ For an ample enumeration of the mammals and 
birds of the Himalaya, (150 sp. of the former, and 650 
of the latter,) see separate catalogue printed by order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum in 1845. The 
distribution is not there given. For additions to the 
catalogue since 1845 see A and M of Natural History 
and Zoology Journal of London, and Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Journal, and second catalogue of British 
Mnseum, published in 1863. 

$ Physical Geography, vol. i., p. 66. 
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ble timber and elephants peculiar to the Bhaver, or 
to obtain the much-prized drugs and dyes, horns 
and hides, (deer and rhinoceros,) rils and dhinas 
(resin of Suul and of Cheer), and timber of the 
Dhina, Nor is there a single tribe of Highlanders 
between the Cosi and the Sutlej which does not 
discriminate between the Tarai or Tari, the Jhari 
or Bhaver, and the Dhtins or Maris. Captain 
Herbert has admirably described* the geological 
peculiarities and external aspect of each of these 
well-known tracts. Ilis details are, indeed, confined 
to the space between the Kali and the Sutlej; 
but the general characteristics of these tracts he 
atirms to be equally applicable to all the country 
between the Méchi and the Sutle}; and Captain 
Parish, whilst confirming Herbert’s statements. 
makes them so likewise as far westward as the Beas.T 
What Captain Herbert states as holding good from 
his own personal researches in regard to the West- 
ern Himalaya (Sutle) to Kali), I can confirm from 
wine in regard to the Népalese portion (Kali to 
Méchi), but with this reservation that no more in 
the Western than in the Népalese Himalaya does 
the Sandstone range, with its contained Dhinsa, 
prevail throughout or continuously, but only inter- 
ruptedly or with intervals; and thus the Sallyan- 
mari, the Gongtali-miri, the Chitwan-mari, the 
Makwiinpur-mari, and the Bijaypur-mari of Népél 
(which are mostly separate), represent with perfect 
general accuracy the Deyra, Kyarda, Pinjor, Patali, 
and other Dhins to the westward. The accom- 

anying sectional outline will give a more distinct 
idea than any words could do of the relations of the 


Dnsposition of parts im the lower region of the 
Himdlaya. 
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aeveral parts of the lower Him@layan region to the 
plains on the one hand, and to the mountains on the 
other, according to Captain Herbert's views. The 
continuous basal line represents the levelof the plains; 
the dip on the left, the ‘Tarai; the ascending slope in 
the centre, the Saul forest; the dip on the right, 
the Dhiins or Miris. It is thus seen that the Tarai 
sinks helow the level of the plains: that the forest 
forms a gradual even ascent above that level; that 
the Dhiins continue the ascent to the base of the 
true mountains, but trouviwi-e, or with a concave 
dip; and, lastly, that the Dhuns are contained be- 
tween the low Sandstone range and the hase of the 
true mountains. Zhe Tarai is an open waste, in- 
cumbered rather than clothed with grasses. It is 
*J. A. S.B., number 126, extra pp. 33 and 133, ef seq. 
+J, A.S.B., numbers 190 and 202, for April 1848-49. 
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notorious for a direful malaria, generated (it is said) 
by its excessive moisture and swamps—attributes 
derived, first, from ita low site; second, from its 
clayey bottom; third, from innumerable rills perco- 
lating through the gravel and sand of the Bhaver, 
and tinding issue on the upper verge of the Tarai 
(where the gravelly or sandy débris from the moun- 
tains thins out), without power to form onward 
channels for their waters into the b saint The 
forest is equally malarious with the Tarai, though 
it be as dry as the Tarai is wet. The dryness of 
the forest is caused by the very porous nature of 
that vast mass of diluvian detritus on which it rests, 
and which is overlaid only by a thin but rich stra- 
tum of vegetable mould, everywhere sustaining a 
splendid crop of the invaluable timber tree (shorea 
robusta), whence this tract derives its name. The 
Sandstove range is of very inconsiderable height, 
though rich in fossils. It does not rise more than 
three to six hundred feet above its immediate base, 
and is in some places half buried (so to speak) in 
the vast mass of débris through which it penetrates. ° 
The Dhtins are as malarious and as dry as the Bha- 
ver. They are from five to ten (often less, in one 
instance more) miles wide, and twenty to forty long, 
sloping from either side towards their centre, and 
traversed lengthwise by a small stream which dis- 
charges itself commonly into one of the great 
Alpine rivers—thus the Raputi of Chitwan-méri 
falls into the Gandak, and that of Bijaypur-méri 
into the Cési. The direction of the Maris or Dhins 
is parallel to the ghat line of the snows, and their 
substratum is a very deep bed of débris, similar to 
that of the Bhaver, but deeper, and similarly covered 
by a rich but superficial coating of vegetable mould 
which, if not cultivated, naturally produces a forest 
of Saul equal to that outside the Sandstone range, 
and then in like manner harbouring elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, wild bulls (bib08), wild buffaloes, rusas, 
and other large deer (rucervt), with creeping things 
(pythons) as gigantic as the quadrupeds. The 
height of the Sandstone range Captain Herbert 
estimates at 3,000 feet above the sea, or 2,000 above 
the plains adjacent: and that of the Dhiins (at 
least the great one), at 2,500 above the sea, and 
1,500 above the plains. These measurements indi- 
cate sufficiently the heights of the lower region, 
and it is observable that no elevation short of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above the sea suffices to rid the atmos- 
phere of the lower Himalaya from malaria. Thus, 
the Tarai, the Bhaver and the Dhiins are alike and 
universaily cursed by that poizonous atmosphere. 


-*The low range which separates the Dhan and 
Bhaver, on the high-road to Kithmindu, consists al- 
most wholly of diluvium,* rounded pebbles loosely set 
in ochreous clay, such as forms the great substratum 
of the Dhtin and Bhaver. The sandstone formation 
only shews itself where the rain torrents have worn 
deep gullies, and it there appears as white weeping, 
sant imperfectly indurated into rock. Crude coal, 


- shale, loam, are found in this quarter, but no orgauic 


fossils, such as abound to the westward. 

\ By ‘“diluvium” I merely mean what Lyell expresses 
by ‘fold alluvium.” I advert not to the deluge, but 
simply imply aqueous action other than recent, ordinary 
and extant. 
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And this (by the way) is one among several reasons® 
why I have assigned 4,000 feet of elevation as the 
southern limit of the healthful and temperate mid- 
region; that above it being the arctic or boreal, 
and that below it, the tropical region, though it 
must never be forgotten that much of the tropical 
characters, especially in the course of the seasons, 
pervades the whole breadth (and length likewise) 
of the Himalaya, whatever be the decrement of 
heat, and also that, from the uncommon depth of 
the glens in which the great rivers run, and which, 
in the central and even upper region often reduces 
the height of those glens above the sea below the 


limit just assizned for salubrity, such glens are in| 


both these regions not unfrequently as malarious as 
is the whole lower region.t 

But the above characteristics of the sub-divisions 
of the lower Himalayan region, how noticeable 
soever to the west of the Méchi, are by no means 
so to the east of that river, where a skilled eye 
alone can painfully detect the traces§ of the sand- 
stone formation (without which there can be, of 
course, no Dhuns,) and where the Tarai, considered 
ag a trough running parallel to the mountains, form 
no marked feature of the country, if indeed in that 
sense it can be said to exist at all. And as, even 
to tho westward, the Sandstone range, with its con- 
tained Dhiins, is by no means constant, it may be 
desirable to attempt to characterise the lower re- 
gion considered as a whole, without reference to 
local peculiarities or too rigidly defined sub-divisions. 
Now I conceive that the lower region owes its 
distinctive character, a3 a whole, to the vast mass 
of diluvial detritus, which was shot from the 
mountains upon the plains, like gravel from a cart, 





* That 4,000 feet of elevation form a good demarca- 
tion of the tropical and temperate regions of the Hima- 
laya, is well denoted by the fact, that thisis the point 
where snow ceases to fall, as | have ascertained in the 
Central and Kastern Himalaya by the observations of 
thirty years. What I mean is, that snow just reaches 
that limit and never falls beyond it or below it. It 
may be otherwise in the Western Himalaya, where 
snow is nore abundant at equal elevations, The small 
or hill species of bamboo, which prevail from 4,000. to 
10,000 of elevation, mark with wonderful precision 
the limits of the central healthful and normal region 
of the Him@laya. These most useful species (there are 
several) would doubtless flourish in Europe. 

+ Thus the valleys of the Great Rangit and of the 
Tishta, near and above their junction, are not more 
than 1,000 feet above the sea, at a distance nearly 
intermediate between the plains and the snows, and in 
the midst of the central region ; and those valleys are 
consequently as malarions as the Tarai. So also the 
valleys of the Sunkosi at Damja and of the Trisil 
below Nayakot, and many others well known to me. 

$ In my recent expedition in the Tarai cast of the 
Meéchi, with Dr. Hooker, that aceomplished traveller 
first detected traces of the sandstone formation, with 
imperfect coal, shale, ete., in a gully below the Panka- 
bari Bungalow, as well as at Lohagarh. The sandstone 
rock barely peeped ont at the bottom of the gully lying 
in close proxinity with the mountains, so that nothing 
could be more inconspicuous than it was as a feature 
in the physiognomy of the country. 
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at some great geological epoch, and which has bern, 
since its deposit, variously and often abraded both 
in degree and direction, by oceanic, and, in a far less 
devree, by ordinary floods. Where there was, at 


. the epoch in question, no sindstone range to inter 


cept the downward spread of the débris, this débris 
would necessarilly be carried further south, and be 
of lesa thickness; where there was such a barrier, 
it would be carried less far southward and be accu- 
mulated in greater thickness, ¢-peciily within the 
barrier; and, in like manner, where no sandstone 
range existed, but only spurs, sent forth, like bent 
arms, upon the plains from the mountains, the em- 
bayed detritus would still be deeply piled and lofty 
within such spurs,® an: thinly and unequally spread 
without them, by reason of the action of the spurs 
on the currents. Again, where, as from Gowhatty 
to Saddia, there was not room upon the plains for 
the free spread and deposit of the descending Himéa- 
lavan detritus, owing to large rapid rivers and to 
other chains, both parallel and proximate to the 
Ilimélaya, the phenomena created elsewhere by the 
more or less unrestricted spread of the Himalayan 
detritus over the plains would necessarily be faintly, 
if at all, traceable. Lastly, if at the time of the 
descent of the débris, there existed a great dip in 
the Gangetic plains from north-west to south-east, 
the lithologic character, as well aa the distribution, 
of the débris, would be materially affected thereby; 
for the subsiding oceanic current would have a set 
from the former to the latter quarter, and would 
continue to lash the gravel into sand, and here to 
deposit both in a series of terraces, there perhaps 
utterly to displace both, in the latter quarter long 
after the former hal einerged from the waves. 


(To be continued.) 


* There is a signal example of this on the road to 
Darj cling vid? Pankabari, where the debris, embayed 
by acurving spur, is accuinulated to several hundred 
feet, anl where, moreover, there is outside the spur a 
conspicuous succession of terraces, all due to oceanic 
forest, and clearly shewing that the subsidence of the 
seav was by intervals, and not at once. Constant ob- 
servation has caused the people of the Tarai to distin- 
guish three principal tiers of terraces from the 
prevalent growth of trees upon each. The highest is 
the Saul level, the middle the Khair level. and the 
lowest the Sissu level ; Shorea, Acacia and Dalbergia 
being abundantly developed on the three levels as above 
enumerated, 

by] do not imply by this phrase any reference of the 
theory that the sea has sunk and not the land reaen, 
I think the latter much the preferable hypothe -is, but 
desire merely to infer a change in the relative level of 
the two, and to link my facts upon the string of an 
intelligible system. 
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eviews, 
Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chi- 


nese Language. In two vols. Romanized in the 
Mandarin Dialect. Vol.i. By the Rev. Justus 
Doo.itTrLe, author of Social Ltfe of the Chinese. 
Foochow, China. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


Such a volume as this, contAining avery full vocabu- 
lary of the Chinese language arranged as an English- 
Chinese dictionary, was much wanted. With the 
exception of Dr. Medhurst’s very full, but yet in- 
complete work, which was printed in Shanghai 
some twenty-five years ago, and which is now ex- 
tremely rare, there is no work adequate to supply 
the English student with the Chinese equivalents 
for the words of his own language. While the 
Japanese have been continually improving their 
' dictionaries of English, the Chinese have done 
absolutely nothing, if we except mere word-lists 
prepared by the inefficient native teachers at Canton 
and elsewhere. The work before us is an attempt 
to provide for this manifest want, and if we take 
into consideration the fact that the compiler has 
had to deal with an immense mass of material, 
collected by various persons, and that the work 
was printed in a city where the English press has 
only been recently introduced, both the editorial and 
the typographical branches of the work deserve 
credit. With respect to the matter itself we have 
little to say, there is not much scope in a mere 
vocabulary for the display of the literary faculty. 
The various significations of the words are pretty 
well distinguished by the phraseology under each. 
By giving a few of the phrases in English, we shall 
be better understood; under the word Impertal, we 


have :— 


yu, ‘chin, ‘huang chia, ‘chin ‘tien chien, ‘huang li 




















— family —— astronomer — calendar 
besides phrases for Imperial body-guard, com- 
missioner, —— proclamation, —— physician, 
ta throne, reply, —— glance, 

indred, commands, —— papers, eclicts. 


Under Heaven, a variety of useful phrases occur, 
and under Hell, we have the names of the Buddhist 
hells. Under Rank we have the insignia of nine 
ranks. The words of extensive meaning in English, 
such as, fake, gel, raise, make, etc., are well eluci- 
dated. The work is a valuable addition to our 
materials for the study of Chinese. We shall look 
with interest for the appearance of the second 
volume, which will consist of two parts; first, a 
eollec'ion of phrases, arranged alphabetically, but 
not * Romanized "—by which Mr. Doolittle means 
that the Chinese characters are not represented by 
the letters of the Roman alphabet,—no translitera- 
tion being given; second, tables and lists of terms 
and phrases contributed by gentleinen in the Con- 
sular, Customs, and Missionary services. 

Mr. Doolittle has drawn from all the sources 
within his reach, and has produced, and is pro- 
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ducing by employing the principle of division of 
labour, and general co-operation, a really useful and 
trustworthy work. 


——_9-———— 


The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. 
Hunter, L. L. D., Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. etc. Second edition. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


This work, by an author who has already made 
his mark by such works as the Annals of Rural 
Bengal and his Dictionary of the Non Aryan Lan- 
guages of India and High Asia, commands atten- 
tion. It is the recital of one of the standing dan- 

rs which threatens our rule in India. The writer 

as forcibly drawn the picture of the Rebel Camp 
on the North-western Frontier and of the chronic 
conspiracy within our territory. He shows how 
the Mubamnmedans have been leagued against us 
and how wonderfully they have been able to elude 
our vigilance and carry on their plots under the 
very eyes of our judicial officers. He does not 
however fail to show what are the wrongs of the 
Musalmans under our rule, and he indicates the 
direction in which these wrongs may be redressed, 
and our conduct to the Muhammadans in India 
amended. 

The futility of our system of our Public Instruc- 
tion as far as that might affect Muhammadans, is 
well described in the following extract :— 

“Our system of Public Instruction ignores the 
three most powerful instincts of the Musalman 
heart. In the first place, it conducts education in 
the vernacular of Bengal, a language which the 
educated Muhammadans despise, and by means of 
Hindu teachers, whom the whole Muhammadan 
community hates. The Bengali schoolmaster talks 
his own dialect and a vile Urdu, the latter of which 
is to him an acquired language almost as much as 
it is to ourselves. Misreceee; hie gentle and timid 
character unfits him to maintain order among Mu- 
salmin boys. ‘Nothing on earth,’ said a Muham- 
madan husbandman recently to an English official, 
‘would induce me to send my boy to a Bengali 
teacher.’ In the second place, our rural schools 
seldom enable a Muhammadan to learn the tongues 
necessary for his holding a respectable position in 
life, and for the performance of his religious duties. 
Every Muhammadan gentleman must have some 
knowledge of Persian, and Persian is a languag 
unknown even in our higher class District ches g. 
Every Musalman, from the peasant to the prinoe, 
ought to say his prayers in one of the sacred lan- 
guages, Persian or Arabic, and this our schools have 
never recognised. It was lately asserted on high 
authority, that the prayers of the Musalmiins tind 
no acceptance with God unless Ht are offered in 
the prescribed tongues. In the third place, our sys- 
tem of Public Instruction makes no provision for 
the religious education of the Muhammadan youth. 
It overlooks the fact that among the Hindus a large 
and powerful caste has came down from time imme- 
morial for mn ae this part of a boy’s training, 
while among the Muhammadans no separate body 
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of clergy exists. Every head of a Musalmén house- 
hold is supposed to know the duties of his religion, 
and to be is own family priest. Public ministra- 
tions are indeed conducted at the mosques; but it 
is the glory of Islam that its temples are not made 
with hands, and that its ceremonies can be per- 
formed anywhere upon God’s earth or under His 
heavens. A system of purely secular education is 
adapted to very few nations.” (pp. 181-2). 


And again, page 184. ‘ While we have created 
a system of Public Instruction unsuited to their 
wants, we have also denuded their own system of 
the funds by which it was formerly supported.” 
Dr. Hunter shows that from the time of Warren 
Hastings to 1819, the attempts to seize the rent- 
free grants had failed, and that it was not until 
1828 and the succeeding eighteen years this was 
done. The State then at an outlay of £800,000 on 
resumption proceedings added £300,000 a vear to 
the revenue, representing a capital of £6,000,000, 
and a large part of this sum was derived from lands 
held rent-free by Musalmans or by Muhammadan 
foundations. 

The whole work constitutes a powerful appeal to 
the good sense of our Indian Rulers to do justice 
to our Muhammadan subjects in Hlindostan. An- 
otber extract will shew how even the existing 
means of education for Muhammadans fails :— 


“During exactly ninety years, a costly Muham- 
madan College has been maintained in Calcutta at 
the State expense. It owes its origin, like moat 
other of the English attempts to benefit the people, 
to Warren Hastings. In 1731 the Governor-Gene- 
ral discerned the change which must inevitably 
come over the prospects of the Musalmans, and 
tried to prepare them for it. As the wealth of the 
great Muhammadan Houses decayed, their power of 
yiving their sons an education which should fit 
them for the higher offices in the State declined 
pari passu. To restore the chances in their favour, 
Warren Ifastings established a Muhammadan (‘ol- 
lege in the Capital, and ‘endowed it with certain 
rents towards its perpetual maintenance. Unfor- 
tunately for the Musalmans, he left its management 
to the Musalmans themselves. Persian and Arabic 
remained the sole subjects of instruction, long afler 
Persian and Arabic had ceased to be the breads 
winners in official lite. Abuses of a very grave 
character crept into the College, and in 1319 it was 
found necessary to appoint an European Secretary. 

Between 1851 and 1853, however, the authorities 
awoke to the necessity of doing something towards 
reforming an Institution which had become a pub- 
lic scandal. The result of the provosals then put 
forward amounted to this. The College was divided 
into two Departments, the lower of which, under 
the name of the Anglo-Persian Branch, taught 
Urdu, Persian, and english up to a very modern 
standard. The upper Department was devoied 
entirely to Arabic. The defects of this plan soon 
became apparent. When the youths passed into 
the purely Arabic Branch, they forgot what they 
had learned in the more miscellaneous lower 
Department.’” (pp. 199, 200.) 
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Dr. Hunter believes that an efficient system of 
education for Musalmins might be organised at a 
small charge to the State, ad by the modification 
of the rule that two schools within tive miles of 
each other should not receive government assistance. 
As these schools exist only for the Ilindus he sug- 
gests that State grants-in-aid should be given to 
Musalman schools within that limit, and occasionally 
a Muhammadan teacher be appointed to the existing. 
Hindu school. So much for peasant schools; but 
the whole question of middle class schools and a 
college for the higher Muhammadan education is 
fully discussed. it is impossible to do justice to it 
in this brief notice. The book should be read. 
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A Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language; with a short Chrestomathy. By W.G. 
Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator to H.B.M’s 
Legation, Yedo, Japan. J.ondon: Printed for the 
author at the Office of the Phantr. 1872. 


In the preface to this work we are informed that, 
“This treati-e contains the results of a first study 
of some of the principal works of native writers on 
Japanese Grammar.” In fact, here we have a gcien- 
tific development of Japanese ideas of the grammar 
of their language. ho ever heard of Japanese 
or Chinese grammarians! and yet within that great 
pile ot intellectual results, which is extant in 
the books of China and Japan, there must be 
something on grammar,—some notions regarding 
the value of verbs and particles, and the differences 
of position and intonation, ete. And it does Mr. 
Aston very great credit that he has discovered (pour 
le premiere fois as the French are fond of saying) 
some of the most important rules which concern 
the grammar of the Japanese. These he has dis- 
covered in anumber of books (of which he gives a 
list at the end of his book) which-belong to the 


class called by the Javanese SIN Hd, Ka Gaku 


that is, the .4s Poetica, or the learning necessary 
in the composition of verse, ka or uta. So that the 
‘authority of all the poets” holds good in Japan as 
amongst us Westerns, and that authority was to be 
had for the search. We cannot therefore sufficient- 
ly thank Mr. Aston for his investixations in a direc- 
tion which even the old Jesuits of .Amacusa missed. 
The work is adorned with elaborate tal:les of the 
written character in use in Japan, and by a chres- 
tomathy of extracts in several styles of composition 
with full explanations and translations. The sub- 
ject of Japanese grammar has been very carefull 

andled by the ‘Ten ieasoe in Leiden,. Dr. J. f. 
IToffmann, but often too fully and diflusely, and the 
student is impatient to arrive at practical results. 

The fo'lowing extract from the introduction well 
shews the character of Mr. Aston’s style. 

“Tn its structure, the Japanese language possesses 
all the characteristics of the Altaic family. It is 
an agslutinative languaye, that is to say, the roots 
of words suffer no change, and the results which 
are obtained in European languages by inflection, 
are arrived at in Japanese by the use of separate 
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particles suffixed to the root. Like the other lan- 
guages of this family, Japancse has no formative 
prefixes such as the German Gr, or the reduplica- 
tion of the perfect of Latin and Greek verbs. Its 
poverty in conjunctions, and copious use of parti- 
ciples instead, is another point of resemblance. 
The Japanese language is further an example of the 
rule common to all languages of this family that 
every word which serves to define another word 
invariably precedes it. Thus the adjective precedes 
the noun, the adverb the verb, the genitive the 
word which governs it, the objective case the verb, 
and the word governed by a preposition a prepo- 
sition.” 

A few more extracts from the work itself will 
best show its character :— 

“In Japanese, inflection has nothing to do with 
voice, mood, tense, person, gender, number, or case. 
Instead of a passive voice, Japanese verbs have 
derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling that 
of active verbs; mood and tense are indicated by 
teniwoha or suffixes; person is only occasionally and 
indirectly intimated by the use of honorific or 
humble particles; gender is denoted by compounds 
similar to the English words ‘ he-ass,’ ‘ she-ass,’ and 
number and case are expressed, if at all, by suffixes 
or particles distinct from the noun, which as has 
been already stated, is never intlected.” 

“Tt is arule of Japancse syntax that when two 
or more verbs or adjectives are co-ordinated in the 
same sentence, the last only receives the inflection 
or suffix which properly belongs to all, those which 
precede being placed in the root-form.” 


“1, Qualifying words or phrases precede the 
words which they qualify. Thus :— 

(a) The adjective (verb or adjective in attribu- 
tive form) precedes the noun which it qualifies, as 
yoki hito ‘a good man,’ kuru hito ‘the man who 
comes.’ 

(b) The adverb precedes the word which it 
qualifies, as tto hayaku ‘very fast,’ hayaku huru ‘to 
come quickly.’ 

(c) The noun followed by the genitive particle 
no or ga precedes the noun to which it is Joined, as 
hito no chikara ‘a man’s strength.’ 

2. The nominative case stands at the beginning 
of asentence. Tsuki wa kagiri naku medetakt mono 
nari. ‘The moon is an immeasurably beautiful ob- 
ject. To this rule there are numerous exceptions. 
In comparisons, the object with which the subject 
of the sntence ia compared usually, though not 
always, precedes it, ag in the sentence, Aono yama 
“eile are wa takashi, ‘This mountain is higher than 
that. 

3. The verb (verb or adjective in conclusive 
form) is placed at the end of the sentences, as in the 
last example, 

The regular order of a sentence is frequently in- 
verted in poetry, the verb appearing in tae middle, 
and the sentence being closed by one of the parti- 
cles te, wa, ba, to, do, domo, wo, a preposition, or 
an er? (including the icabial form of the 
verb). 
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laced after 
made ‘to 


4, Prepositions and case signs are 
the nouns to which they relate, as ko 
this place,’ ware no ‘ mine.’ 

5. The direct object of the verb precedes it, as 
kawa wataru ‘ to cross a river.’ 

6. A noun governed by a pre 
the direct object of the verb, as 
tare ‘to cross a river in a boat.’ 


These specimens will show the ‘thoroughly prac- 
tical nature of the book, which appears at a period 
when it was especially wanted. 

——0-- 


Aliscellancous. 


THE MORAVIAN MISSION IN TIBET. 


A little band of German missionaries has been 
labouring ina quiet and unobtrusive manner for 
fifteen years to propagate Christian ideas among the 
vast population of Buddhists in Tibet. In Auguat 
1853 Messrs. Pagell and Heyde proceeded thither, 
with the intention of penetrating into Mongolia. 
The Chinese officials however opposed their advance, 
whenever they attempted to go to Lassa, and these 
first Protestant missionaries were compelled there- 
fore to establish their mission in British territory, 
and they experienced from the Indian Government 
most ready support. tardong, the chief town of 
Lahol, (Lat. 32 deg. 32 min. N.. Long. 77 deg. 6 
min. ki. from Greenwich,) was fixed upon, and in 
13856 the Mission House was erected at Kyelang, a 

lace on the line of the trade route of the caravans 
om India to Leh, the capital of Tibet, and to the 
cities of Central Asia. 

Mr. Pagell, who has attained to great proficiency 
in speaking the vulgar dialect, preaches a sermon in 
Tibetan every Sunday, and on some evenings in the 
week. At first his services were well attended, but 
they gradually fell off in consequence of the oppres- 
sion exercised by the Buddhist lamas towards those 
who attended. The persecutions are severe, but of 
such a kind as to escape the action of British law. 

The missionaries proceed zealously in the trane- 
lation of the Bible and in the preparation of useful 
tracts and elementary school-books. These they 
have distributed on their excursions, and find they 
are eayerly perused by the natives. The lamas 
however, who hold the people in slavery both of 
mind and body, do all they can to obstruct their 
cnlightenment. One lama, who had shown great 
interest in the study of Christian books, fell sick 
and died, and the missionaries have the opinion that 
his death was brought about by the other lamas, 
stirred up with hatred against the new religion. 

The converts have appeared only among the 
natives who serve the missionaries, and they are 
persons of Ladak chiefly: no resident of Lahol 
having yet taken up the new doctrine. 

Ciinese Tibet is still entirely closed, only the 
frontier villages can be visited, and Christian writ- 
ings distributed in them. 

The German missionaries have advanced with a 
thoroughly critical version of the Bible, and instead 
of adopting expressions already employed by Georgi 


ition precedes 
nt kawa wa- 
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and the Catholic missionaries, they have waster 
sifted the idioms, and after long intercourse wit 
the lamas have used only such phrases as they had 
proved to be correct. The difficulties have been 
great in this respect; names, such as Christ, Peter, 
ete., could not be transferred to the Tibetan, but 
the Hebrew forms were found to be best adapted 
for representation in this language. The words 
Saviour, crucifixion, love, truth, life, etc., in the 
Christian sense are foreign to the Tibetans, but by 
the labours of the Moravian missionaries they are 
pep aing to understand. 

our next number we shall have occasion to 
speak of the publications of these missionaries, 
especially of the Dictionary of Tibetan now in 
course of preparation by Dr. H. A. Jaschke. 


—_——U-—-— 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in China. 


It ia proposed to establish a Chinese Newspaper 
or Magazine in Peking by a Society of gentlemen 
in China, to be designated by the name at the head 
of this article. A meeting was held on November 
16th, 1871, at the house of the Rev. J. Edkins, at 
which heand the Rev. J. S. Burdon, Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, Mr. J. McLeavy Brown, Dr. S. W. Bushell 
and Mr. A. Wylie formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to carry out the purposes in view. These 
are fully explained in the prospectus. which we 

rint below. We have only to add that we cor- 

ially sympathize with this philanthropic effort to 
diffuse information among the Chinese, and we 
believe that great good will result therefrom, 
though we regret that the Chinese governing classes 
do not themselves seek to learn as the Japanese do, 
at their own expense, all about foreign nations, etc. 

We are glad to hear that the Hon. F. F. Low, 
the American Minister, Mr. Annecke, the Prussian 
Chargé d Affaires, the Archimandrite Palladius of 
the Russian Iscclesiastical Mission, Mr. Hart, the 
Inspector General, and all the members of the 
Imperial Customs stationed in Peking have become 
members. Our Minister, Mr. T. Wade, and General 
Viangali have expressed their approbation of the 
work and promised assistance. 

We aa be happy to be the medium of com- 
municating to the Secretary the names of any who 
propose to’ be members. 


Prospectus. 


It seems hardly necessary to enlarge on the 
benefit which would accrue to the Chinese could 
they be induced to accept more fully Western ideas 
of science and philosophy. 

It is discouraging to reflect on the fact that 
thirty years after the Treaty of Nanking they have 
not made more rapid progress in the development 
of scientitic biawledes: and that so little effort is 
being made to promoic its growth among the people. 
Recent. events shew that nothing is easier He to 
excite tlie populace to riot and violence by imposing 
upon its cr.dulity by tales of witchcraft and magic, 
of the ininediate stupefying effect of certain drugs 
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used by kidnappers, the powerfully curative action 
of medicines concocted from the hearts and eyes of 
children, and the baneful effect of others, the so- 
called “‘ genii powders,” for instance, in producing 
incurable disease: a state of things which can only 
be combated by the propigation of more just ideas 
of the relation of cause and eftect. At the same 
time the introduction of machinery calculated to 
increase the in:lustrial resources of the country, and 
the success of engineering projects to develope its 
material wealth, are preven'ed by false notions of 

litical economy, and by superstitious ideas of 
‘féng shui,” or geomancy. 

There is some encourayement on the other hand 
to persevere in eflorts such as those contemplated 
by this association from the known success of publi- 
cations already in the hands of the Chinese. The 
fact, fur instance, of the protective influence of 
vaccination azainst the ravages of small-pox- has 
thus been widely made known, and the operation is 
now extensively performed, both at Peking and 
throughout the provinces. 

There is every reason to believe that the Chinese 
will not of themselves originate or promote plans to 
facilitate the advance of Western civilization. It 
is proposed therefore to form an association for 
carrying out, as far as may be, of the objects here 
stated, the specific object of which will be the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in China, the produc- 
tion of works in Chinese, periodical and in the form 
of treatises, for the dissemination of political, histo- 
rical, and scientific knowledge among the people. 

The immediate aim of the Society will be the 
establishment of a monthly magazine, illustrated 
with photo-lithographs pnd wood-cuts, to contain a 
résumé of news, and articles on social, scientific, and 
general topics, to be published in Peking and dis- 
tributed throughout the empire. Should sufficient 
support be obtained the scope of its operation will 
be afterwards extended, and a series of treatises be 
issued embracing the varied range of Western litera- 
ture and science. . 

To promote these liberal views the codperation of 
all interested in China is earnestly invited. It is 
confidently hoped that there are many Chinese 
scholars who will be willing to devote a portion of 
their time and energy to the translation and prepa- 
ration of works, of which the trouble and expense 
of publication will be undertaken by the Society. 
It will at the same time be largely dependent for 
the means of carrying out this laudable enterprise 
on the influence and liberality of those well-wishers 
who may not have the time or opportunity for such 
special work. 

The Society will be composed of members paying 
an annual subscription of not less than five taels, 
and additional donations to further its objects will 
be thankfully accepted. . 

The Committee will be happy to receive the 
names of Gentlemen desirous to become members, 
and a general meeting will be held os early as pos- 
sible to appoint the Officers and determine the 
regulations of the Society. 

Peking, 1871. S. W. BusHE.y, B.Sc., M.D. 

Secretary of Committee, 
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Mr. Bell's “ Visible Speech” Alphabet. 

A letter from a missionary in China, lately pub- 
lished in the Daily Globe of Toronto, Canada: 
affurds important testimony to the great linguistic 
value of Mfr. Bell’s “ Visible Speech” alphabet. 
The writer states that his stuly of the language 
has been successful, and greatly aided by the new 
alphabet. It has given him a great advantage over 
those who are learning beside him, so that, although 
they have the advantage of having been in the 
country two or three months before him, he can 
read three characters to their one, and they cannot 
Poe correctly. It appears that many who 

ad devoted a long time to learning the language 
with the Roman alphabet were giving it up in des- 
pair. The writer undertakes in one month to aa 
ply a visible speech lesson-book, by which people 
at home could learn Chinese as easily—indeed more 
easily—than with a teacher.— The Academy. 

[We doubt very much the efficacy of this Yankee 
notion. The Roman alphabet is amply sufficient 
for the purpose, when the value of certain vowels 
and consonants isexpliined and determined.—Hd. } 
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The Death of Tseng Kwo-fan. 

Tseng-kwo-fan is dead! He had just finished 
his despatches, and was about to close his business 
for the day, when he had an attack of apoplexy, 
and died between 6 and 7 p.m.,on the 12th of 
March. About a week previously, while in conver- 
sation with some mandarins, he became confused in 
his ideas and incapable of articulating. All symp- 
toms of this, however, passed away in a few mo- 
ments. Indeed, so perfect was the restoration of 
his powers that he could not be induced to think 
it necessary to give himself the rest, which any one 
having a baowdedie of the complaint could have 
informed him was necessary. He did relax to some 
extent, but still continued to perform the most im- 
portant of his duties, up to almost the last moment 
of his life. The Chinese will soon believe that a 
fatality attaches to the Nanking vice-royalty. It is 
remarkable that nearly every mandarin who has 
held the post during the last quarter of a century 
has died in office; Chen-nuan comunitted suicide ; 
Li Chien-yin was killed by the rebels; I-liang died 
in office ; Ho Kuei-ching was beheaded, at Peking ; 
Ma-hsing-i was assassinated, and now Tseng Kwo- 
fan has died suddenlv, in harness. His death leaves 
a great gap in the Chinese body politic, and leaves 
Li Hung-chang without a rival—the most powerful 
man in the empire. Such an event is sure to be 
fruitful in intmigue. Of all his honours, the earl- 
dom is the only one that descends to his family. 
Tseng’s eldest son will succeed to this title of his 
father. And here is another instance of the false 
ideas regarding China which have to be unlearned, 
in the West. It is commonly believed, at home, 
that title invariably trends back through past gene- 
rations, but never descends to the future—North- 
China Herald. 








NOTES, ETC. 


Geography,—Central Asia. 


The narrative of a most important journey in 
Central Asia, made in the summer of last year by 
A. P. Fedchenko, is given in Petermann’s Mitthes- 
lungen, having been prepared from a collection of 
the traveller's letters published at Tashkend. Cen- 
tral Asia, especially the region surrounding the 
high valley of Eastern Turkestan, has long rivalled 
the North Polar area and the Nile basin of Africa 
as a centre of attraction for geographical explora- 
tions. The present Journey forms the chief step in 
the steady advance which has been made from the 
Russian side. Kedchenko entered the diminished 
Khanate of Kokand from Kojend, in the Russian 
ep bees of Turkestan, and at an audience granted 

y the Khan at the capital city he obtained a writ- 
ten permission to travel in the Khanate. From the 
city of Kokand the traveller first went southward 
by Ispara, on the way which leads through the 
mountains to the principality of Karategin; but 
the passes in this direction were -closed to the Ko- 
kandians through a rebellion of the Kirghiz. Fed- 
chenko describes the head of the Ispara valley as 
an extensive circus, on the southern side of which 
eight peaks rise toa height of from 18,000 to 19,000 
feet; between each of these a great glacier with 
side moraines sinks into the valley, descending to a 
level of about 10,000 feet above the sea. The pass 
to Karategin is over one of these glaciers. on 
this the route lay across the high spurs of the moun- 
tains which bound the Khanate, south-eastward to 
where a side valley of the Syr Daria, that of .the 
Kurshab, a small tributary, leads up to the most 
important pass of the whole region, the Terek-Da- 
wan, on the highway to Kashgar and Eastern Turk- 
estan. The Terek pass is scattered over with great. 
stones to such an extent that it can only be used 
for traffic in winter, when the snow has filled up 
the spaces between these. In summer the caravans 
take a more circuitous route by a side pass. The 
summit of the Terek, looking down towards Kash- 
gar, appears to have been the extreme limit of the 
journey.— The Academy. 


——0O-—-_— 


We have a good number of Japanese Proverbs 
in type, but we have unavoidably been compelled 
to keep them back. It would be interesting to 
have a few from our friends in Burma and Siam to 
compare with those already published. 

Hler Majesty's Secretary of State for India has 
directed to be forwarded to usa most interesting 
report of the Munnipore Valley (which is conti- 
guous to Upper Burma) by our Political agent at 
Munnipore, Dr. R. Brown. As both silk and tea 
appear to be cultivated by the tribes in these re- 
gions, we shall be able to afford some information 
on these points as well asa variety of other sub- 
jects relating to the ethnology of these Indo-Chi- 
nese tribes in an early number. 

The very interesting article on “ Muhammadan- 
ism in China” by Prof. Wassilief, will be conclu- 
ded in our next number. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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THE CHINESE WIDOW. 
(A Tale from the Chinese.) 
By 8. Bracn, Esq., L.L.D., &c. 


This little tale is translated from the Kin-koo-ke- 
kwan A na 4y 735) (twentieth kieun,) and ap- 
peared many years ago, done by the same translator, 
in the Asiatic Journal.* He has collated it with the 
Chinese text and retranslated part, so that it ap- 
pears in a new form, with the corrections, additions, 
improvements and notes. It resembles in its details 
the Ephesian matron of Apulein and the Lady of 
Voltaire. 





o--—-—- 


‘¢ Riches and honour are like a pleasant dream, 
Fame and reputation like a floating cloud ! 
The very flesh and blood before your eyes are falae, 
And love and gratitude turn into hatred and enmity ! 
Do not put your neck into a golden cangue 
Or encircle your body with lock of gems. 
It is the clear discrimination of delight and splendor 
With a pure heart void of desire to put off all that 
is earthly !"’ 
This piece of a poem called the “Moon on the 
Western River,” is a word to admonish the age, 
uiring of men to correct and eradicate all irre- 
feelings, and of the transgressor to correct 
imself, For since father and mother are a heaven 
by relation, and brethren hands and feet, these are 
root and branches which should be pruned, not cut 
down. In general the three sects of Confucius, 
Tau, and Buddha, although they differ yet fail not 
to inculcate filial piety and fraternal respect. As 
to grandchildren they are a degree lower. The 
proverb says well :— 
Children’s grandchildren will have grandchildren’s 
fortune ; 
Fear not that children and grandchildren will turn 
out horses or cows! 


Now as to husband and wife, although it may be 
said that the red twine has bound their waist and 
the scarlet thread tied their feet, it is in fact 
nothing more than ‘a scratch on the flesh and glue 
on the fat.’ They may separate on keep united. 
The common saying hits it :— 

Husband and wife are really birds of the same grove, 

Which wait till dawn, and each then flies its way. 


How hateful and yen are the feelings of the 
resent age! Father and mother, elder and younger 
broiler, are treated as if ordinary persons, and al- 
though there may be some ety ee atfection for 
sons and grandchildren, it cannot be compared with 


* 1843, vol. i. p. 607. 


the love of husband and wife. The life of the 
inner apartment is what men are immersed in, and 
curtain lectures is all they listen to. How many, 
deluded by women, have done unfilial and un- 
brotherly actions? The reason of now telling the 
atory of Chwang-sang playing a tune on an earthern 
jar, is not to foment disunion betwixt husband and 
wife, but to induce persons to discriminate between 
knowledge and ignorance, to penetrate and rend 
the true from the false, and. on the first appearance 
of any delusion to take this thought of planting the 
six roots in the pure water, for @ pure and quiet 
thought on the muddy life has this advantage; an 
pepe seeing a rustic planting paddy recited four 

nes :— 


The roots pure and clean, it then becomes rice. 

Advancing and retreating, he really still goes forward, 

With his hand planting the green blade in the field. 

Bending down his head he sees heaven reflected in 
in the water. 


It is said that in the final years of Chow there 
was an eminent scholar named Chwang-chow, and 
honorifically called Tsze-hew-te, a native of Sung- 
kwo-mung. He had served Chow as the keeper of 
the garden of varnish trees. His instructor was a 
Wane saint, the founder of the sect of Tau named 

urh, with the honorific title of Pih-yang, who 
was born with white hair and called Lau-tsze ‘or 
Sold boy.’ dees irae always in his waking 
dreams thought he was changed into s butterfly, 
flitting about in the plants and trees of the garden. 
This idea often recurred, besides which when he 
awoke he felt his shoulders and sides vibrating like 
a pair of wings. He was much astonished at it in 
his mind, and not long after this dream, being one 
day at Lau-tsze’s leisurely conversing, he told his 
instructor the dream. The other being a perfect 
saint, and able to understand the course of the three 
rg of life, past, present, and future, pointed out 
to Chwang-sang the causes of wonderfu existence, 
and that Chwang-sang was at the first times of 
chaos a white butterflv. The first birth of heaven 
was water, the second birth is trees; the glory of 
water is plants and flowers. That white butterfly 
collecting the essence of flowers and abstracting 
the exquisite part of the sun and moon, a‘ter it has 
attained its breath lives in immortality for ever, its 
wings revolving like the wheel of a car. It subse- 
quently roams to the Yau-che? and furtively collect- 
ing food and inserting itself into the flower and 
vistils of the Foreign Peach, was swallowed up by 
the Green Phoenix, which guards the flowers under 
the throne of the Western king's mother.’ Its soul 
was not dispersed, but commissioned to appear 
again in the world and be made Chwang-chow. 
This caused his capacity to be uncommon, and his 


v 


Nore.—(l, 2, 3.) The notes will be given at the end of the story. 
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heart firm in the Tau and serve Lau-taze, and 
bas the doctrine of purity, and doing nothing. 
hen Chwang-sang had received Lau-tsze’s hints 
about the development of his former life, like one 
beginning to wake from a dream, he discovered 
that the wind producing the vibration from both 
his sides was the type of the butterfly. He buried 
in his heart the world’s notions of glory and dis- 
ih looking upon them as a passing cloud ora 
owing stream, and did not put on a particle of 
them. Lau-tsze perceiving that his heart had 
awoke, took the secret bequest of the five thousand 
words of the Tau tih king or ‘Classic of the Path 
of Virtue,’ turned it out of his bag, and gave it to 
Chwang-sang to learn by heart, recite and practise, 
so that when refined, he had the power of dividing 
the body's light and shade, could put forth his 
divine nuture and become transformed. Chwang- 
sang resigned his post of officer of the garden of 
varnish trees, and bidding adieu to Lau-tsze roamed 
about in quest of tate. 

Although Chwang-sang honoured the doctrine of 
Lau-keun he did not dispense with the relation of 
husband and wife, and had successively married 
three wives. The first had fallen ill and died pre- 
maturely, the second had been divorced on account 
of misconduct. The one of whom mention will 
now be made was named Tien, and was of the 
family of that name in the kingdom of Tse. When 
Chwang-sang had journeyed into the state of Tse, 
one Tien-tsunz, honouring his acquirement, had 
given him his daughter in marriage. She was far 
more beautiful than the two others, her complexion 
was like the icicle or snow, and she moved the 
passion of love like a spirit. Although erties 5 
sang was not addicted to pleasure he was entirely 
overcome with her beauty, and was as delighted 
with her asa fish with water. Wei-wang of the 
state of Tsu, having heard of Chwang-sang’s virtue, 
sent a person bearing a hundred ingots of gold, a 
thousand pieces of fine silk, and an easy four-horse 
chariot, to retain him as prime minister. ‘ When,” 
said Chwang-sang with a sigh, “the sacrificial ox 
has its body adorned with embroidered silk, and 
chews straw and vevctables, seeing the buffalo at 
the plough fatigued and worn out, the ox congratu- 
lates itself upon its honours; but when it enters 
into the great temple and sees the knife and the 
mallet are before its eyes, it wishes it were plough- 
ing, but cannot be so.” le declined at once the 
presents and transferred himself and his wife to 
the state of Sung, and lived at the Nanhwa hills 
on the south of Tauchow. 

One day Chwang-sang roaming about under the 
hills beheld some barren sepulchres thickly blended 
together: “Old and young!” he exclaimed with a 
sizh, ‘ sages and fools hither return together. Can 
man, when he has descended into the tomb, be 
aguin made man?” After he had sighed awhile 
and gone a few paces he suddenly saw a new tomb, 
the mound of which was not yet dry, and a young 
female entirely dressed in plain garments sitting at 
the side of it leisurely shaking a plain fan over it. 
As she continued to do so without stopping, Chwang- 
sang in astonishment asked her who was buried in 
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that tomb, and why she was fanning it. The lady 


' did not rise up, but kept on- fanning as before, and 
~ twittered out a few sentences. If you do not know 


what their meaning was, it was thus :— 


The moment they were heard men’s mouths would 
split with laughter ; 

When the words came out they were disgraceful 
beyond measure. 


“The person in this tomb,” said the lady, “is my 
stupid fool of a husband, who having had the bad 
luck to die, has laid his bones here. Since during 
his life he was very fond of his wife, when dying 
he could not leave her, and by his dying injunction 
desired me, should I wish to marry again, to wait 
till after the funeral was over and the earth of the 
tomb dried. I might then wed; considering that 
the earth is just heaped up, how can it be about to 
dry? This is why I am fanning it.” “This lady,” 
thought Chwang-sang to himself, suppressing a 
smile, ‘‘is of a hasty temperament. I am astonished 
at her saying that during life they were on good 
terms; had it not been so there might have aes 
some reason for it.” “If you desire,” he replied to 
her, “‘ this earth to be dried and warmed, it is very 
easy, only your hands and wrists are weak and have 
no eg) for fanning ; I will take the trouble for 
you.” ‘The lady rose up, and making a reverence, 
said: “Good luck to you, I am much obliged to 
you.” Then she took a plain white fan in both 
hands and presented it to him. Chwang-sang, 
acting according to the principles of Tauism, raised 
his hands and tanned some time over the head of 
the tomb, the water all dried up, and the ground 
suddenly became dry. The lady laughed till her 
face could be squeezed into your hand; “I have 
troubled you Sir,” said she, “to put forth your 
strength ;” then raising her delicate hand to the 
side of her hair, she plucked out a silver hair-pin, 
and presented it along with her fan to Chwang- 
sang, thanking him to the best of her power. 
Chwang-sang declined the silver hair-pin, but ac- 
cepted the lady's fan, while she went off joyfully, 
and Chwang-sang not quite easy in his mind re- 
turned home, and sitting in his tiled hall looked at 
the fan and sighed forth four stanzas :— 


It is not a contentious house, nor is it dwelling 
together, 


For contentious houses dwelling together last no time, 
Soon is seen after death there is no sentiment for 
affection: 


It is the connection of love which holds together 
during life. 


Tien-shi was standing behind him, and heari 
Chwang-sang talking and sighing, came and st 
before him and enquired what it was all about. As 
he was a doctor of the Tau sect he was called mas- 
ter, and Tien-she said, ‘‘ What has my master that 
causes him to sigh, and where did this fan come 
from?” Chwang-sang told her all about the lady 
fanning the tomb in order to dry the ground and 
marry aguin. ‘“ This fan,” he explained, “was the 
object she used to fan it, and because I helped her 
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to the best of my power she gave it to me.” When 
Tien-shi heard this she grew red with passion, and 
‘going into space,’ took that woman as totally 
without virtue, and railed away a mealful, saying 
to Chwang-sang, “‘ There are but few in the worl 
like this unfeeling woman.” Chwang-sang again 
gave out four lines of poetry :— 

During life each speaks with the deepest devotion, 

After death each longs to fan the tomb. 

You may paint a tiger or dragon, you cannot paint 

the bones ; 

Knowing men’s faces is not like knowing their 

hearts. 

When Tien-shi heard this she was highly enraged 
“From of old it has been declared that murmurs 
disparage affection, and anger forgets ceremony,” 
Tien-shi while speaking in a passion paid no regard to 
person, but spat out and said, “ Although men are 
alike and there is no difference between a sage and 
a fool, how can you talk lightly in this way, and 
look on all women in the world as if they had one 
principle. Lo! one person destitute of good princi- 

les and propriety involves several good persona. 
Do not you appre end some fault and error?” “I 
do not want,” said Chwang-sang, “to play on 
vacancy, and chatter. Suppose that I should unfor- 
tunately die, would you, this beauty like a flower 
or a gem, restrain from marriage for three or five 
ears.” “A faithful minister,” replied Tien-shi, 
‘does not serve two princes, and a chaste woman 
never marries a second time. When has a well 
disposed lady ever been seen to drink the tea or 
sleep in the bed of two families. If by mishap this 
sort of unfortunate circumstance should fall to my 
lot, do not mention two or three years, for it would 
not happen in my whole life; in my very dreams 
I should be thinking of you.” “It is impossible to 
say, it is impossible to say,” replied Chwang-sang. 
m Do you think,” railed out Tien-shi, ‘that women 
are just like you men, destitute of virtue and void 
of justice, when one is dead you look out for 
another, you divorce this and take that, all that 
can be said is that all are of the same kind; know 
that we women are for one saddle to one horse, and 
that we can hold up feet and head steadily, how 
then shall we reply to other men’s talk, and provoke 
the contempt and ridicule of future ages. At 
resent you are not dead, but suppose yourself to 
bo a departed man.” Tien-shi then approached 
Chwang-sang, snatched the paper fan out of his 
hand and tore it up intoshreds. “There is no 
necessity,” said Chwang-sang, “for going into a 
assion. I only wish you may be as good as your 
indignation. Ife said no more after this, and sud- 
denly fell ill a few days after; his malady increased 
daily, and grew more serious; Tien-shi wept and 
ighed at the head of his bed. ‘My illness,” said 
Chwang-sang, “ having reached this point, I must 
say farewell for ever. You will soon regret the 
destruction of the fan, which, if it had been left 
here, would have been very useful to have given 
you in order to dry my tomb.” “ Pray master,” 
said Tien-shi, “do not be anxious about it, I have 
Ivarnt and know the rites ‘to follow one husband 
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and no more.’ I swear I have no other intention, 
and if you do not believe me I will die in your 
presence, in order to show clearly the sentiments of 
my heart.” “It is quite enough,” replied Chwang- 
sang, ‘to perceive your intentions. I die, my eyes 
ow dim.” When he had finished speaking his 
reath ceased. Tien-shi touched the corpse with 
her hand and broke out into a loud wail, and was 
hardly able to ask the neighbours around to prepare 
a shroud and assist to bury him. Tien-shi having 
put on mourning, was really in grief for several 
mornings, and wept all night, constantly dwelling 
on Chwang-sang's affection and kinduess during his 
lifetime, and like one ill or intoxicated, her rest and 
appetite altovether failed her. Those who dwelt 
about the hill, since they knew Chwang-sang had 
been a restored scholar who had withdrawn his 
name, came to pay visits of condolence and respect, 
and the place became as busy as a fair. 
On the seventh day after, there suddenly arrived 
a young and elegant scholar, whose face was like a 
icture and his lips as if smeared with vermillion; 
incomparably elegant, a first-rate young man of 
fashion, dressed in nankeen coloured clothes, with 
a black cap, embroidered girdle, and scarlet. shoes. 
He brought an old man-servant with him, and called 
himself a Wang-seen of the kingdom of Tsu. He 
said that he had been acquainted with Chwang- 
sang during the past year, had desired to attend 
Chwang-sang's instructions, and had come on pur- 
pose this very day to call upon him and inquire 
after him. Seeing that he was dead he could only 
testify his regret and divest himself of his coloured 
clothes as quickly as possible. Wang-seen then 
commanded the old man-seryant to take the mourn- 
ing out of the valiso, and having four times bowed 
down to the corpse, said: “ Oh Chwang-sang, I am 
destitute of good fortune, not having seen vou face 
to face and received your instructions. I will wear 
mourning a hundred days for my teacher, in order 
to exhaust the feeling of my private friendship.” 
He then bowed down four times, shed some tears, 
and rose up and desired to see Tien-shi. She at 
first declined the interview. Wang-seen said: ‘“Ac- 
cording to the rites of old the wives and concubines 
of intimate friends had no custom of retiring from 
them. I and Chwang-sang were connected as 
master and pupil.” Tien-shi only just came out of 
the hall were the corpse lay to receive Wang-seen's 
compliments. After these preliminaries were inter- 
changed she gave a glance at Wang-seen, and as he 
was a very elegant person, it excited a sentiment of 
love in her heart, and she only regretted she had no 
servant lad to attend him. “ Although my master 
is doad,” said Wang-seen, “I cannot forget thinking 
on his kindness, and I wish to borrow his dwelling 
a short while to stop here a hundred days; first, in 
order to take charge of my master’s funeral, and 
secondly, to see if he has left any commentaries 
behind him; his pupil entreats the favour of a 
glance at them in order to receive his last instruc- 
tions.” Where cannot acquaintance of an intimate 
friend rest awhile,” said Tien-shi. She then vot 
dinner ready, and they blended their sizhs. 
(To be continued, ) 
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ON MUHAMMADANISM IN CHINA 
Continued from page 157. 


The only distinction between our religion and 
Confucian ideas, says the Muhammadan, is that we 
adhere to the traditions of our ancestors with 
to the marriage ceremony, the funeral, the prohibi- 
tion of eating pork, of drinking wine, and smoking 
tobacco, we also prohibit immorality and games of 
hazard, and observe the custom of washing before 
prayers, you must admit, say they to the Chinese, 
that all these are not wrong. But with regard to 
the chief doctrines of Muhammadanism they pre- 
serve a studied silence. 

In this way Musalmins have represented their 
religion in so favourable a light that Chinese scho- 
lars prefer it to Christianity. A modern Chinese 
scholar has expressed himself in the following way: 
“The Arab faith in its worship of the Upper Hea- 
ven is like Confucianism in its worship of the 
highest power of heaven. Besides this it has 
borrowed from Buddhism in all that concerns prayer, 
fasting, the worship of God, sacrilicial offerings, 
teaching, and charitable gifts. Its chief principles 
do not shock moral relizion (7.e., natural law). In 
its ordinances for three kinds of sacrificial offerings, 
the highest to the heaven, the earth, the sun and 
the moon, the next to hills, rivers, water and earth, 
and the third to the shrines and graves of ancestors, 
it ranks above one-sided and partial Christianity.” 

Owing to the admission of sacrificial offerings in 
the Muhammadan religion, its votary can serve as 
a mandarin, part of whose duties consists in pre- 
siding at the sacrifices in the Confucian temples, 
and attending at the public gatherings held in 
honour of that philosopher. The Mukanmaden 
regards the mere act of beading the knee as of no 
consequence ; to him it is inere custom; the Chris- 
tinn faith excludes him from the fulfilment of 
these duties. 

Added to the influence of rank, wealth, trading 
and industrial occupations, Muhammadaniam has a 
special charm for the poorer classes, who are so 
numerous in China, in its ordinance of the “Zeh- 
kat,” by which every person whose income exceeds 
a certain fixed sum (in China 14 lau or about £4) 
must contribute forty per cent for the mainten- 
ance of the poor. Such a religion is regarded as 
a God-send by those who have nothing to lose, 
and may gain assistance; the Christian missionary 
has hitherto only attracted converts by means of 
his largesses. 

But there is another power which imparts 
vitality to Muhammadanism in China and is its 
best safeguard against dissolution, and this power 
lies in the constitution of the Muhammadan com- 
mune. We find that the manifesto provides for 
acts of disobedience or negligence of duty on the 
part of the priests, by ordering the elders of the 
commune to deprive them of their functions and 
elevate to their places other akhuns who are to 
be selected for their learning and merit, and any 
mollah who disobeys the sentence passed on him 
may be delivered to the civil authorities for punish- 
ment. If then, the fanaticism of the religion is 
un ascertained fact, if its organization is not only 
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countenanced but supported by the government, 
and Muhammadan princes are to be found in the 
erornne classes, are we not to infer that its in- 

uence will extend in China as opportunities occur ? 

It is not our purpose to enter more into detail 
on this subject, but we would point out that the 
seeming indifference of Chinese Muhammadans is 
in reality a cloak beneath which its fanaticiam is 
artfully hidden. Within the last few years events 
have transpired which disclose the secret working 
of the organization. 

We have already stated that the insurrection 
derived great additional importance from the ce- 
operation of the western district, which is composed 
of Turkestan and Zungaria, these two provinces 
were conquered by China about the middle of the 
last century. The garrisons in Turkestan would 
have been unable to control the Turks without 
the support of Zungaria. The Chinese govern- 
ment massacred all the 4 Zungarians and colonized 
their country with military settlers of Manchus, 
Chahars, ete. Not content however with this, it 
disposed through the western country a force of 
20,000 militia, levied in the north-west provinces 
of China Proper, and composed almost entirely of 
Musalmans from those provinces, whose willingness 
to enter the military service, and superior energy, 
gave them the preference over their fellow- 
countrymen ; they were even officered by their co- 
religionists. So that when they heard of the 
insurrection in their own country, they had little 
difficulty in spreading the revolt over the whole 
western country. e do not altogether believe 
the tales recounted to our agents in the Kirghiz 
steppes of the cruelties which were practised. 
The insurgent Musalmains must have encountered 
their own kinsmen, who were emigrants like 
themselves, whether tradesmen, farmers, or final 
settlers, and must have felt some sympathy with 
people of the same race although their religion 
was different. The only natural foes of the in- 
surgents were the Manchus, and the latter they 
certainly exterminated wherever they met them, 
but they were not numerous. As to the Solones 
and Sibos, the other settlers in Zungaria, when 
they saw the strength of the rebels, they were 
glad to treat with them, and embraced Islamism 
to secure their integrity. 

If Muhammadanism one day gains the ascen- 
dancy in China and offers the same terms to the 
rest of the Chinese, will they be refused? We 
think that the Chinese would be far more willing 
to change their religion than their dress, and the 
latter they certainly did when the present dynasty 
came to the throne. 

Religion in the East is a different thing to 
religion in the West. There, man’s life is more 
of a struggle for existence, and is less influenced 
by sentiment than it is here. Confucianism, Bud- 
rt and Tauism do not arouse the feelings of 
the heart. Buddhism and Tauism are the reli- - 

ions of the clergy, not of the laity. This in- 
difference to religion may ibly open the door 
to other Western religions, but judging from pre- 
sent circumstances the chances are in favour of 
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the Muhammadan. At all events this religious apathy 
is a certain guarantee of the maintenance of Mu- 
hammadanism in China, whatever may be its politi- 
cal influence—Western enthusiasm will never cool 
into Oriental apathy—and once converted to Islam, 
the Chinese will no longer be indifferent. 

We have hitherto been wont to lay more stress 
on the influence of the East on the West than of 
the West on the East. We learnt in our childhood 
of the barbarian invasions, which annihilated the 
Roman empire, but we were not told that these 
invasions were the consequence of Alexander of 
Mucedon’s campaigns. The empire which this con- 
queror founded at Bactriana changed the destinies 
of the Central Asian nations. The empire of the 
Huns was founded afterwards. The descendants 
of Alexander’s warriors appeared under the walls 
of China—so late as the eighth century of our era 
a Greek, Alexander by name (called Anlush’an by 
the Chinese) threatened to usurp the empire of the 
Chinese emperors, and actually established himself 
on their throne for a short time. The Greeks and 
Macedonians gave their names to the people called 
Kiki and Kitan, after the latter of whom China 
was called Kitai (Cathay). Words of Greek and 
Roman origin are found in the vocabularies of the 
distant East. Professor Wilson’s researches have 
proved that the Turks did not come from under 
the walls of China, but emanated from Europe and 
then made their way to Central Asia. The most 
ancient monuments with Turkish inscriptions found 
in the Crimea date from the beginning of our era. 

Civilization in India only began after the time of 
Alexander the Great, at all events Buddha only 
appeared about his time, and even if we assume 
chat Buddhism was of purely Indian growth, and 
lay aside the fact of its earliest development being 
traced to countries to the north-west of India, we 
are certain that it turned to the East, and could 
only spread in an easterly direction. The ideas 

enerated in the West prevailed over those of the 

daat. Why should not Muhammadanism, which 
is far purer and has greater vitality than Buddhism, 
take a prominent place in the East ? 

Muhammadanism has certainly spread most in 
those parts of India which were formerly under the 
influence of Buddha—in Togar, in Turkestan, it has 
everywhere re laced it. It entered China by the 
same routes which were taken by Buddhism, that 
is to say, by the sea and by Turkestan, and the 
literature of Chinese Muhammadans shows that 
they consider themselves destined to be the heirs 
of Buddhism. 

——)-——_—> 


The following statement, extracted from a letter 
by Baron Richthofen to the gpa! of the Shang- 
hai Chamber of Commerce, from Si-ngan-fu, pro- 
vince of Shensi, dated January 12th, 1872, will 
give our readers an idea of the actual state of 
affairs regarding the Muhammadans in China. 


To my great regret, I must leave the exploration 
of the province of Kansu to some future traveller. 
That country is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
the Muhammadan rebels holding a portion of it, 
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and making travelling in the rest of it troublesome 
and unsafe. The villages are deserted and destroyed ; 
the two high-roads to Lan-chau-fu filled with 
soldiers, of whose propensity for stealing I have had 
personal experience, besides having been warned of 
them by their own officers. There is still a good 
deal of travelling done between Si-ngan-fu and 
Lan-chau-fu, chiefly by merchants. hey go in 
large bodies, choosing little known byeways through 
the hills, and are yet subjected to much danger and 
annoyance, besides using a great deal of time. The 
hardships of such a trip, and the length of time it 
would require, would hardly be commensurate with 
the result that I could expect to arrive at under 
the present circumstances. I would, moreover, not 
be able to go beyond Lan-chau-fu; and as no road 
exists between Kansu and Szechuen, I would have 
to return to Shensi in order to go south. 

The year 1861 is stated as the time when the 
rebellion commenced. It is emphatically and posi- 
tively asserted, by | otaes who are in the position 
to be well informed, that the first move was made 
in this province of Shensi, and that the province 
of Kansu and the distant regions of Turkestan and 
li followed afterwards, one by one, the Muhamma- 
dans there being encouraged by the example set by 
their co-religionists in Shensi. It is for this reason, 
that they had such easy work in the far west, in 
killing the Chinese and making themselves inde- 
pendent. 

Not much of a definite character can be ascer- 
tained in regard to the immediate causes of the 


rebellion. ‘Those of a more remote character date 
far back in history. Since the time when, under 
the T’ang dynasty, the Muhammadan Uigur (pro- 
nounced fHwer or Hwei-hwet by the Chinese) were 


called from their pasture grounds, situated beyond 
the Great Wall, west of Ning-hia-fu, to aid the 
Chinese against the invasion of the Tibetans from 
Kokon6r, these people took a firm footing on the 
territory of China Proper, and spread gradually over 
the north-western provinces. Although those of 
Shensi and Kansu wear the queue and speak Chi- 
nese, they are considered by the pagans as a different 

eople; and this View is corroborated by their 
foto which differ from those of the Chinese 
proper. The Chinese here use, generally, for them- 
selves the well known term “ Han-jin,’ to mark 
their distinction from the Muhammadans. These, 
including the numerous converts of purely Chinese 
origin, are called Hwet-hwet, and since they are in 
rebellion, Hwet-fei. The contempt in which the 
Muhammadans hold the pork-eating ITan-jin, and 
the aversion which these have against people living 
among them and having manners and customs so 
ditlerent from their own as even to preclude inter- 
marriage, has created since ancient times much ill- 
feeling between the adherents of the two religions, 
and it has much increased within the last decades. 
The Muhammadans, who, in general, prospered well, 
and are & more vigorous and energetic race than the 
Hlan-jin, grew proud and overbearing, while these 
had an advantage by their greatly superior numbers. 
Acts of violence became more and more frequent. 
The mutual ill-feeling increased when, in iy , the 
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Taiping rebels made a first, though very short, in- 
vasion in the province of Shensi. he Chinese 
inhabitants repulsed it, and accuse the Muhamma- 
dans of not having aasisted them, but of rather 
having embraced the cause of the invaders. The 
Muhammadans, in their turn, accuse the Chinese, 
that they propagated inflammatory addresses 
throughout the province, inciting the population to 
the annihilation of all Muhammadans. Matters 
had indeed come to such a pitch, that the only re- 
maining question was this, which of the two parties 
would commence hostilities. The initiative rested 
with those who were most energetic, that is the 
Muhammadans. The first move of that rebellion, 
which afterwards spread through the whole of 
Central Asia and became so disastrous for the Chi- 
nese empire, appears to have been the rising of the 
Muhammadans residing in the city of J/wa-chau, 
situated on the high-road, 180 / east of Si-ngan-fu, 
now totally destroyed. Thence the rebellion spread 
from place to place, and gradually over the whole 
aba of Shensi. It never had any head or 
eader, and the only tie uniting the different bands 
of rebels was the vague intention to exterminate all 
the pagans in the province, and to make themselves 
sole possessors of 1t. The life and property of the 
Christians, of whom there are now about 20,000 in 
the province, were spared. But the pagans were 
cut down wherever met with; men, women and 
children alike. Those who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of hills took refuge in them, and, in many 
instances, spent years in retirement; but in the 
plains, where no place of refuge offered, the mas- 
xacre was terrible. The ease with which the 
Muhammadans, though much inferior in number, 
overpowered their timorous game, is remarkable. 
Kye-witnesses say that whole villages were deserted 
on the approach of a few rebels. The ravages com- 
mitted by these from 1861 to 1870 are fearful, nearly 
every village and town being completely destroyed. 
They were roving about the country in large bands; 
nearly every year they remained for séme time on 
the high-road between the Tung-kwan gate and Si- 
nran-fu, rendering all intercourse impossible. Hap- 
pily, they had no guns. This circumstance saved 
some of the larger walled cities, among them Si- 
ngan-fu. The Muhammadans of this place, esti- 
mated at 50,000, were from the beginning forbidden 
to leave the city, under penalty of death, and this 
restriction is severely enforced upon them until this 
day. Their overbearing manners of former time 
are said to have given way to great humility. The 
pagan population of the city, estimated at about 
one million, is very desirous of killing them all, and 
only prevented from doing so by the mandarins. 
The first general sent by the Chinese government 
ayainst the rebels was To-ta-jin, suid to have been 
an energetic but cruel soldier. But all the success 
which he had with the few troops at his command 
was, to repel the rebels, from 1861 to 1866, cradu- 
ally from the eastern frontier of the province of 
Shensi to beyond Si-ngan-fu. This was accom- 
plished with great loss of men among his own 
troops. All the Muhammadans whom To got hold 
of, women and children included, were killed. The 
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rivers are said to have coloured red with blood, at 
that time. It appears that the Chinese government 
did not take the matter seriously in hand, as long 
as there were Taiping and Nien-fei rebels to fight 
against; but, after having sent an insufficient army 
into Shensi, contented iteelf with protecting the 
passages across the Hwang-ho, leading into Shansi. 


In 1866, To was killed in battle, and T'so-kung- 
pau was appointed in his place Governor-General 
of Kansu and Shensi, and commander-in-chief of 
the troops stationed in the two provinces, with the 
express order to reside in Kansu. The career of 
this zeneral in former years is well known. He 
distinguished himself in fighting the Taiping and 
Nienfei.. But his career in the war against the 
IIwei-tei is marked by an almost complete want of 
success. The rebels immediately regained posses- 
sion of the districts which had cost his predecessor 
so much time to take, and at no time before had the 
devastations made by the rebels in Kansu and Shensi 
been so great as they were in years following the 
accession of Tso-kung-pau. On the whole road 
from Tung-kwan to this place, the vears from 1867 
to the spring of 1870 were described to me as those 
in which the suffering was greatest. Si-ngan-fu 
was then completely surrounded with rebels during 
two years, and many people in the city died from 
starvation. Battles were os. regiments decimated, 
and no success gained. 


It was in this emergency that, as you will recol- 
lect, Li-hung-chang got the order, in the spring of 
1870, to fight the rebels in Shensi and Kansu. He 
marched from Wu-chang-fu up the Han river, and 
entered Shensi with his forty battalions, of the 
nominal strength of 500 men each (as every other 
battalion which I shall have to mention.) All of 
these were provided with foreign arms, some of them 
drilled by foreign officers, and practised in warfare. 
But scarcely had general Li reached his place of 
destination, when he was called to the province of 
Chili, after the massacre of Tientsin. He left his 
troops in Shensi, and gave the command of them to 
General Liu, who has held it since then. The fame 
of Li-hung-chang (or, perhaps, of his foreign arms) 
is so great, that the rebels withdrew immediately 
on the approach of his troops, never engaging in a 
fight with them. No one of the soldiers of that 
army whom I met hasever seen arebel. The whole 
province of Shensi was at once cleared of organized 
rebels, without bloodshed, none but stragglers re- 
maining. The main body retired into Kansu, where 
they were received by their co-religionists, although 
these are said not to be in complete harmony with 
the Muhammadans of Shensi. 


Since the spring of 1870, peace may therefore be 
said to be comparatively restored in Shensi, though 
a state of complete safety is not quite re-established, 
chiefly in the hilly districts of Yen-ngan-fu and 
Yii-lin-fu. The remnants of the population have 
left their hiding-places in the hills and returned to 
their villages, many of which have been rapidly re- 
built. The province will remain in a peaceful con- 
dition as long as it is occupied by foreign armed 
troops. 


MUHAMMADANISM IN CHINA. 


Proceeding now to the province of Kansu, which 
is the present theatre of war, I must first state the 
astonishing fact that General Liu did not follow u 
his enormous advantage, but contented himself, 
during the last eighteen months, with guarding the 
frontier of Shensi towards the Kansu side. Le left 
all the fighting in Kansu to Tso-kung-pau, with 
whom he was evidently not on terms of lanuouy. 
and though second in military rank to him, he never 
asssisted him in the severe struggles which the 
army of T’so had to undergo, sometimes in his close 
vicinity. Tso-kung-pau is said to have the imme- 
diate command of about 200 battalions, or about 
100,000 men, nominally (not counting Liu’s troops), 
which are nearly all in Kansu. It appears that 
‘fso-kung-paa, although no go-ahead-man, and lack- 
ing energy, is a@ cautious and prudent general, and 
that his want of success is due to the fact that his 
troops are much inferior in fighting capacity to 
those of Li-hung-chang, and were originally badly 
armed. In the course of time they have received 
& great many foreign arms; but most of these are 
said to have been taken by the rebels, T'so’s troops 
not being accustomed to their use. A new su aly 
was sent a short time ago to Kansu, but the rebels 
caught the whole train, killed the escort and took 

ssion of the arms and ammunition. 

Although Tso-kung-pau was defeated in man 
battles (so called) and bis ranks are much thinned, 
he has had one signal success. The Muhammadans 
had, from of old, two strongholds in Kansu. The 
first of these was Ain-ki-pu, situated on the right 
bank of the Yellow River, about 100 % due south 
of Ning-hia-fu, and at the same distance from the 
Great Wall. ‘This-place is said to have been occu- 
pied by the Muhanmmadans since more than a 
thousand years. After they had gained there a 
firm footing, they settled in the much stronger 

lace Jfo-chau, about 200 & south-west of Lan-chau- 
u, the capital of the province. It is situated amidst 
high and rugged mountains, and can only be ap- 
proached by narrow footpaths leading through 
rocky defiles. Ho-chau is known, even in Europe, 
as the place which has been, for centuries, the 
hotbed of all Muhammadan anti-Chinese machina- 
tions. Now, Kin-ki-pu was taken, about April 
1871, by the Imperial troops under Tso-kung-pau, 
and the rebels repulsed beyond the Yellow River. 
Since then, Kansu is cleared of organized rebel 
troops east of the Hwang-ho, with the exception of 
the city of Ho-chau and its environs. Qn the left 
bank of the IL[wang-ho, the Imperialists hold the 
two cities of Lan-chau-fu and Ning-hia-fu, but no 
territory beyond them. All efforts should now be 
concentrated towards the capture of THo-chau, 
which is the key to the suppression of the rebellion. 
It appears that, if that city were taken, the Impe- 
rialists would easily regain possession of that narrow 
but most important eo) of land, which stretches 
north-westward from Kansu, between the moun- 
tains of Kokonor to the south and the Great Wall 
to the north, and which embraces the three cities 
of Liang-tshan, Kan-shan, and Su-chau. 

Tso-kung-pau has his head-quarters in Ngan- 
ting-hien, about 200 & south-east of Lan-chau-fu, 
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and intends to operate against Ilo-chau. But, to 
judge from the slowness of his movements, he is 
fully aware of the difficulty of his task, as he has 
to fight the combined Muhammadan forces of 
Shensi and Kansu. It is not known, here, whether 
these have now any chief. They are, however, 
much feared by the Imperial troops, and are said 
to have excellent horses, to be good horsemen and 
good marksmen, very valorous and ready to fight, 
never afraid of death. They burn all prisoners of 
war, while the Chinese shoot those they get into 
their hands. 

The precedents of the ariny of Kansu would not 
warrant any sanguine expectations regarding the 
early capture of Ho-chau and the termination of 
the war. But, fortunately, there has been a change 
in the command of Li-hung-chang’s army. When 
I reached IIwa-ckau, on my way trom Tung-kwan 
to Si-ngan-fu, I met General Liu, who returned 
with a portion (eighteen battalions) of his troops, 
bound for Chou-kia-kou in Chihli (situated on the 
Wei river, not far from Wei-hwei-fu), whence he 
is to march to Tientsin in the third Chineso month. 
He has been replaced in command by Tsau-chu- 
mén of Tientsin, who, coming from the east, arrived 
in Hwa-chau on the same day, and received from 
Liu the ofticial seal as commander of all those of 
Li-hung-chang’s troops which remain in Shensi 
(twenty-two battalions, as I learn). Tsau is now 
in Si-ngan-fu, and will start for the seat of war 
after the Chinese new year. Although he is inferior 
in rank to Tso-kung-pau, I could not learn whether 
he is also second in command to him, and is to 
assist that general in his operations. It appears, 
rather, that he will act independently, Li not being 
desirous of putting his pet troops under the com- 
mand of an ofticer co-ordinate in rank with himself. 
Notwithstanding this apparent unfortunate conflict, 
some more action than Theretctfore may be expected, 
because foreign armed and drilled troops will ac- 
tually march into Kansu. The military and civil 
mandarins with the army of Tsau are already pre- 
paring here for the journey to Su-chau. 

Su-chau, as a glance on the map will show you, 
is the furthest place in China Proper, and only 100 
it distant from the Ava-yu-kwan, the last gate in 
the wall, which terminates there. This gate, which, 
before the rebellion, was kept locked, and was ex- 
pressly opened for every traveller, is actually the 
door of the Chincse empire in that direction. The 
Chinese will endeavour to re-extend their dominion 
at least to that spot. And I am confident that they 
will succeed before long, because the Muhammadans 
are diminishing in number and cannot get any as- 
sistance, while the [mperialists can increase their 
forces. An increase in numbers alone would pro- 
bably be of little avail to them; but they streng- 
then the efficiency of their army by adding foreign 
armed troops, which have already done the miracle 
of clearing Shensi without one gunshot. If the 
Imperialists should succeed, and peace be re-estab- 
lished in these two provinces, after they have been 
allowed, by gross negligence, to sutler immensely 
during an entire decade, they will owe it mainly to 
foreizn arms and foreign drill. I have visited an 
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arsenal in this city, where a considerable quantity 
of ammunition for foreign. arms is made, by men 
from Ningpo who have had their course of instruc- 
tion in the arsenals of Shanghai and Nanking. The 
lead even of which they cast their bullets has Eng- 
lish brands. There is also a French officer, General 
Pinel, with the Imperial army, who has much dis- 
tinguished himeelf,and earned the first red button. 
He came to Shensi with Li, one of whose battalions 
he commanded. I met him at Ifwa-chau, on his 
way back to Tientsin. But Tsau-chu-men brought 
him the Imperial order to return with him to Kansu 
where he will command six battalions. He is now 
the only foreigner in the army, in these provinces. 

Besides these elements of strength, the exuberant 
harvest which has been obtained this year in Shensi 
allows the Imperial army to be well provided with 
food. Money, too, appears to be plentiful. The 
Muhammadans, on the contrary, can be cut off from 
their chief sources of supply, and may tinally be 
obliged to surrender to an overwhelming army. 
Their lot in this case would be, to be killed to the 
last man. | 

Since my entry into Shensi, I have been constantly 
smong soldiers and officers. Among the latter there 
are men of a military turn of mind, who in time of 
war will do honour to their position. Nor are the 
soldiers, who are mostly from Honan and Hunan, 
made of bad stuff. They have mostly a stout frame, 
and can stand fatigues remarkably well. But they 
are not animated by either a military or a patriotic 
spirit, and the only means to keep up a slight dis- 
cipline among them is, the fearful power of capital 

unishment which every commander of at least one 

attalion wields over his own men. It is made use 
of liberally, and many are the soldiers’ heads which 
are cut off by the executioner. Can there be any 
more forcible illustration of the complete lack of 
military spirit than this, that the executioner is one 
of the comrades of the criminal, and yet receives 
500 cash for cutting off his head! 

To complete my narrative of the operations of 
the Chinese army, I must add, that Tsau-chu-men 
is to march with his twenty-two battalions of Li’s 
troops directly through the whole length of Kansu 
to Su-chau, a distance, from here, of 3,200 /, nearly 
one half of which is through territory occupied by 
the rebels. Although he is to act independently 
from Tso-kung-pau, his movements will assist the 
intended operations of this general. It is confidently 
expected, that the rebels wil not dare to oppose 
the march of Tsau, and will avoid any collision 
with his troops. They have no cannon. The chief 
weapon they use is said to be a sort of gingall 
fastened on the saddle. They have no infantry, 
but fight only on horseback, and owe their successes 
to quick and unexpected attacks. In the level coun- 
try which predominates on the road from Lan-chau- 
fu to Su-chau, cavalry would be no match to well 
armed infantry, provided that the military drill is 
equal on both sides. But it is probable that the 

uthammadan horsemen know still less of drill in 
rank and file than even Chinese infantry. 

I do not know for how long time Tsau is to oc- 
cupy the western end of Kansu; perhaps he will 
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wait there until Ho-chau is taken by Tso-kung-pau, 
cutting off the Muhammadans from any retreat to 
the west. But I understand from his own officers, 
that his real place of destination is Ili, where some 
of the cities that were formerly under Chinese 
dominion are now occupied by Russian troops, who 
prevent in that province any declaration of inde- 
pendence on the part of the Muhammadans. Those 
same Officers say (I give the information for what it 
may be worth), that the Russian government has 
requested the Chinese authorities at Peking to re- 
take possession of those cities, declaring that the 
Russian troops will withdraw on the arrival of the 
Chinese. Tsau is waiting for a reinforcement of 
thirty battalions before undertaking the march be- 
yond the Kia-yu-kwan gate, through the Sha-mo 
desert, to H{ami and the region beyond. 

We may therefure be prepared to hear before 
long of the restoration of Chinese rule, not only in 
the province of Kansu, but also in the regions be- 
yond extending to the Russian frontier. If these 
successes should be achieved, the Chinese owe them 
to a great extent to foreign arms and, in the west, 
to Russian assistance. ‘Whether they will attempt 
after that to re-establish their dominion in the 
direction of Yarkand and Kashgar, remains to be 
seen. All these tasks appear, on account of deserts 
and distances, far greater than they are in reality. 
An enemy who withdraws immediately on the ap- 
proach of a few well armed Chinese battalions is 
certainly a contemptible enemy, even though the 
Chinese be overawed by his supposed valour and 
energy. The Chinese have overpowered the nations 
of Central Asia before they were able to bring into 
the field foreign arms and cannon, and they should 
certainly have easier work now, when the mere 
rumour of their weapons can clear an entire pro- 
vince of rebels. 


——_—U-——- 


THATONE, THE CRADLE OF BUDDHISM IN BURMA, 


By R. F. St. Anprew Sr. Join, Esq., of the 
British Burmah Commission. 


“‘Pegu,” says Dr. Mason in his work on Burma, 
“appears to have been known in Central India as 
early as the rise of Buddhism. Burmese history 
states that twenty years after Dammasoka came to 
the throne of the Indian empire, B.c. 308, the third 
great Buddhist council was held in Palibothra, 
which consisted of 600,000 Rahans (full priests), 
from whom achosen hundred recited the present 
Buddhist scriptures, or Bedagat. From Pali in- 
scriptions in Hindustan we learn that a considerable 
number of priests were commissioned to proceed on 
a foreiyn mission for the propagation of Buddhism. 
Two of these, Ottara and Thawnah, were sent to 
Suvanna-bhumie, or the country of Satung. Tala- 
ing history also relates that they came immediately 
to Thadung or Satung, the ancient metropolis of 
the Talaings, the ruins of which still exist between 
the mouths of the Sitang and Salween rivers. It 
is said that the temples of Pugan were built on 
the models of those existing in Thatone.” 

It may be interesting then to know what remains 
of this ancient town both in the way of ruins and 
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tradition; for though there are a few written notices 
of the place, yet it is very evident that they are 
founded wholly on tradition, and it is also a well 
known fact that Burmese histories are written ac- 
cording to the fancy of the writers, 

To begin then with the name, Thatone was 
undoubtedly called Suvanna-bhumie, and from 
this Dr. Mason ingeniously endeavours to show 
that Thatone is the Ophir of Solomon. Thus, 
Suwanna, or Suberna—Suphir-Ophir: Suphir or 
Souphir is the Greek form of Ophir, philologists 
who understand the permutations of letters will 
easily comprehend this deduction, but though it is 
possible that the Phoenician ships did reach these 
shores yet the improbability is very great, they 
may however have heard of the country and pur- 
chased goods brought thence by other merchants. 
The Pali names of towns have mostly been given 
on account of some peculiar feature, though there 
are others which have been given simply by way of 

ood omen. Amongst the former we may mention 
Dwain wail, the names of old Toung-oo and 
Sandoway, from Dwara ‘an entrance’ or ‘door’ (the 
Pali dwéra is identical with the English dvor), the 
former being so named from its situation at the 
mouth of the Kaboung stream, and the latter, most 
probably because it commanded the pass through 
the hills from Arakan to Pegu. Amongst the latter 
is Amarapoora, from Amara ‘immortal’ and poora 
‘a city’; Waythalie, an old town in Arakan, called 
so after Vassalie, a city in Gundak, where the 
second Buddhist council was held. Suwanna- 
bhumie must however have been the name of the 
district, it does not look like the name of a town. 
~ The ancient Pali or Sanskrit name of the town has 
been lost or corrupted into the present, which the 
Taleings naturally wish to make belong to their own 
language; there are several derivations given for 
the present name by them, but the best appears to 
be Thoon-htawe-dun, ‘ gold silver-town,’ as it cor- 
responds with Suwanna-bhumie. This name evi- 
dently shows that the place must either have had 
a large trade in gold or been a place of great wealth. 
Thatone then must have been a flourishing place 
in very early times as it disappears entirely about 
a.D. 600. And if we accept the Ophir theory, 
it must have been founded some time prior to B.c. 
1012. The cause of ita decline is not related, but 
afterwards Martaban and other towns sprang up. 
This looks as if Thatone had been partially deserted 
on account of its harpour being no longer available, 
and to anyone who’ had visited the place this is 
very apparent. Ascend the hill immediately behind 
the town, to the Toung-hbaw-IIpayah or pagoda on 
the hill, it is a sharp and blowing pull (about 800 
feet above the level of the sea) and you will then 
see what a g gates refuge from the south-west 
monsoon the harbour must have been. On a clear 
day the panorama is magnificent, the spectator finds 
himself on the summit of a narrow range of preci- 
ar hills running nearly due north and south; 

feet below him on the west lies the modern 
village with its eld pagodas (of the ancient walls 
he will only catch glimpses), whilst before him 
stretches a dead level plain, covered with rice fields 
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and interspersed with belts of trees and running 
streams, ually fading away into the yellow 
waters of the gulf of Martaban. South, towards 
Moulmein, he will observe the lofty pinnacle of Zin- 
“ei and the round-backed Kulah-ma apparently 

longing to the same range on which he stands, 
but really what appears to be one range are parts of 
two broken parallel ranges. The Zin-gyeik range 
running from Martaban southwards is granite, it 
terminates in the plain about two miles to the 
south-west of Thatone and crops up again in the 
Beelin hill some twenty miles to the north. The 
Thatone range however (which is of a yellowish 
sandstone and a rough quartzose rock) commences 
before the Zin-gyeik range terminates and by thus 
overlapping it, forms a deeply indented bay perfectly 
shut in from the south-west, having Thatone on the 
high laterite soil at its northern end and command- 
ing the entrance. Looking to the north the hills 
and plain stretch far away into the horizon, relieved 
only by the detached hills of Beelin and Tikekulah, 
aad: turning to the east you will have before you 
the valleys of the Salween and Dongda-mee inter- 
spersed with sharp limestone hills rising abruptly 
from the plain, and in the far distance the mountain 
a that divides Burma frum the Shan states and 

iam. 

But when the eye has satiated iteelf with this 
glorious view the mind, which had wandered in- 
voluntarily into far-off regions, is brought back to 
contemplate nearer objects. The first thing that 
strikes one is the fact that if ships ever anchored 
at Thatone, as tradition says they did, it must haye 
been situated on an island, and the valley of the 
Salween behind it must have been a sea inter- 
spersed with rocky islets, for the level of the Sal- 
ween valley is very little above that of the sea, and 
if you examine the bases of the limestone crags you 
will see that they have been wave-worn. Thatone 
then must have been an outlying and secure empo- 
rium or market, at which the pet from the west 
came and bartered for the gold and precious things 
brought from China and other Eastern countries, 
and have owed its decline entirely to the gradual 
rise or silting up of the Salween and Sittang valleys; 
whether this change came about gradually or by 
sudden upheaval Iam not geologist enough to deter- 
mine, but Burman and Tuleing tradition points to 
a general rise of the land and even of the whole 
country as far - as Prome, and Gaudama in his 
fabled visits is always foretelling these changes; I 
say fabled because there is no mention of his leaving 
India in fhe Boldhawin. There are however some 
features which are difficult to account for. Ships 
came to Thatone, and if they did so the coast must 
have been very different from what it is now, there 
must have been a harbour, and if they came right 
up to the town there could have been no plain there, 
but yet the western walls have in some places en- 
tirely disappeared and as it were sunk into the plain, 
as if worked away by the sea, and there are evident 
remains of bunds and moles to keep out the sea. 
It would therefore appear as if the sea had first 
encroached and then retired, in fact one might sup- 
pose that a mighty storm wave had rushed up and 
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overwhelmed the city, filling the lower parts with 
water. which in its exit by the gates washed away 
the adjacent walls. In a region subject to earth- 
quakes and storm-waves such an occurrence is not 
unlikely. Having seen then how and where the 
town was situated the question arises, by whom 
was it inhabited? The only part of its history 
which appears to be at all Suable is :— 

1st.—That it was visited by Thawna and Ottara 
B.C. 307, one year after the third Buddhist council, 
they preached but brought no written books, though 
it 18 stated that they brought thirty-two relics, 
which were miraculously increased and divided 
amongst the Taleing towns of Martaban, Bassein 
and Hantha-wadi. This however I think doubtful, 
as it seems that these towns sprung up afterwards. 
I also find in the .Wahah-razah-win, relating to the 
visit of Thawna and Ottara, Thatone is called, ‘‘the 
foreign (Kulah) town of Suwanna-bhumie which is 
in Rahmanya,’ t.e., in that part of the country 
afterwards called Ramanya. 

2nd.—In the reign of Dhamma-pahla, Buddho- 
ora eo the written Pali books from Ceylon, 
A.D. 388. 

3rd.—Somewhere about this date Mahla, the 
daughter of the King of Kahlaneka, a town on the 
east coast of India, arrived with a Buddhist relic. 

4th.—Another account states that somewhere 
about a.p. 500 a female dragon came out of the sea 
and, having become queen of Thatone, had two sons 
Thamala and Wemala, who were driven out on the 
death of their father and founded the city of Pegu. 
This princess was doubtless from India, and either 
belonged to a snake-worshipping family, or to one 
that hada snake for their crest. One of the terra- 
cotta reliefs on the pagoda represents a king seated, 
and three princesses kneeling near, all having head- 
dresses surmounted by Naga (serpent) heads. 

I would here remark that the above figures on 
the pagoda would seem to support Mr. J. McLennan’s 
“totem ”-theory regarding the names applied to 
ancient races. 

5th.—In a.p. 997 A-hnaw-ra-hta, king of Pugan, 
built them a series of temples on the model of those 
in Thatone and also took away thence priests and 
teachers. He also built a temple containing images 
of Vishnu, Siva, and other Ifindu deities. 

The destruction of Thatone is thus related in the 
Mahah-razh-win or Universal Ilistory :— 

At that time (the reign of A-hnaw-ra-hta at 
Pugan or Pouk-kan) there was a ship wrecked near 
Thatone, and two foreign (kulah) boys (brothers) 
saved themselves on a plank. They were received 
into the monastery of the King of Thatone’s teacher, 
who had such a great affection for them that he 
would not allow them to leave him. One day he 
went with them into the forest to search for medi- 
cinal roots and they found the body of a magician. 
The teacher, being well skilled in charms and the 
Vedas, knew that any one who cooked and eat part 
of the body would be freed from disease and be- 
come endued with supernatural strength, ordered 
the two boys to carry the body to his monastery, so 
they carried it thither. Now this magician or jogi 
had eaten of the fruit of the jambu and the Abhan- 
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dara mango, and his body had a very fragrant smell, 
so when the teacher went to the king to report the 
circumstance, the two boys roasted and eat some of 
the flesh, and in order to see if what their teacher 
had said was true, took up a stone ten cubits by 
eight cubits and put it down at the steps of the 
monastery ; so when the teacher came back he im- 
mediately knew what had happened. After a time 
the King of Thatone being alarmed at their great 
strength sent to have them arrested, one was killed 
whilst sleeping in his wife’s house, but the other 
fled to Pugan and took service under A-hnaw-ra- 
hta. The king of Thatone (Manuhah) then con- 
sulted his teacher as to what had best be done with 
the body of the one who had been killed, and he 
told the king that if the body were cut up and 
buried around the town no ill could come to it; 
this was accordingly done. Now the other, who 
had taken refuge with A-hnaw-ra-hta, was sent ten 
times a day to get champac flowers at Poapa (a 
volcanic hill in Op er Burma,) and one day he met 
a female Beeloo, who fell in love with him ; by her 
he had two sons, which he presented to A-hnaw- 
ra-hta as soon as they were grown up. He gave 
them the names of Shway Byin Major and Shway 
Byin Minor. A-hnaw-ra-hta’s teacher then reminded 
him that he had not got a copy of the Beedagat 
(scriptures), but it was to be ee at Thatone, which 
was also rich in relics. He therefore sent a polite 
nobleman with a number of presents to the king of 
Thatone, who received him badly and spoke impro- 
perly. When A-hnaw-ra-hta heard this he was 
very angry, and went against Thatone with an 
enormous army (the numbers given are fabulous). 
After investing the city a long time without any 
success, he commenced to institute enquiries as to 
the reason, and on finding out by means of the 
foreigners in his service, had the remains dug up, 
and succeeded in taking the town. He carried 
away the king (Maunhah) and all his family, etc., 
and then requested the priests to accompany him. 
The meaning of the above story is not very clear 
but it is most likely put in to account for the 
length of time A-hnaw-ra-hta took to reduce the 
place, and affords a good specimen of the usual 
style of Burmese histories. The only remaining 
tradition that I can find, is, that many years before 
Gaudama lived the town was founded by emigrants 
from Thu-binga, in the country of Karrannaka, whiah 
most likely is Banga on the east coast of India, 
thu being simply a suffix implying good fortune. 
So much for traditional history. 
(To be continued.) 
——v 
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Jingis Khan now sent an army against Nanking. 
This penetrated throngh Honan to within a short 
distance of that city, where it was defeated. The 
following year, namely 1216, another army was sent 
the same way under a trusted general called Samuka 
Bahadur, who was probably a Turk. He captured 
several towns and advanced to the environs of Nan- 

king. Not having a sufficient force for its capture 
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he invested it and ravaged the surroundi 
In the spring of the same year Jingis Khan sent 
a fresh army against the brother and the three sons 
of Tukta the Merkit king, who had raised a force 
in the Altai mountains, they were attacked and 
beaten on the Jem, and three of them killed, a 
fourth was captured and taken before Juchi, the 
eldest son of Jingis. He was a renowned archer, 
and to shew his prowess shot at a mark and then 
sent a second arrow which shivered the first to 
ieces. Juchi wished to save his life, but his 
ather was inexorable, and the young captive was 
killed. The following year the Tumotes and their 
neighbours the Kirghises were subdued. 
eanwhile Mukuli, a general of Jingis, who was 
also probably a Turk, subdued the provinces of 
Liau-tung and Liau-si, in the extreme north of 
China. In 1217 he was received by his master in 
his camp on the river Tula, who conferred on him 
the title of Kué-wang, named him his Lieutenant- 
General in China, and gave him a golden seal, he 
was then sent back to China with an army of 23,000 
Mongols and two divisions of Khitans and Juchis. 
In 1218 Jingis sent an army against Hia or Tan- 
gut and subdued it, and the same year Corea 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Mongols. 
The empire of Kara-kitai had been founded by 
a fugitive from China who escaped when it was 
overrun by the Juchi. I have elsewhere described 
it and given its history; its sovereigns were known 
as the Gur Khans. The Khorassan Shahs as well 
as the Arslan Khans of Kashgar and the chiefs of 
the Uigurs were dependent on them. In 1208 the 
son of the last Khan of the Naimans took refuge 
at their court; the Gur Khan was then a weak 
prince, the Naiman treacherous and crafty; he asked 
permission to collect the débris of his father’s arm 
which was then scattered in the countries of Imil, 
Kayalik, and Bish Balig; the Gur Khan allowed him 
to do so, and at the same time conferred on him 
the title of Guchluk Khan. Te speedily collected 
an army, was joined by a chief of the Merkits, and 
then with monstrous treachery leagued himself with 
Muhammad the Khorassan Shah, who had lately 
broken his allegiance, to overturn the power of his 
patron and protector the Gur Khan. Guchluk 
pillaged the treasury at Euskend, but was shortly 
after beaten by the troops of Kara Kitai, but soon 
after the Kitan army was defeated near Taraz by 
Muhammad, and (fuchluk taking advantage of the 
dissentions amoung his generals made the Gur Khan 
risoner; he left him the title of sovereign, which 
e lived only two years to enjoy. Guchluk then 
succeeded to the throne. LHe attacked and killed 
the Khan of Almalig, then ravaged the country of 
Kashgar, whose inhabitants refused to acknowledge 
his supremacy. D'Ohsson says, that having been 
brought up a Christian, he embraced Buddhism on 
the solicitation of his wife,a daughter of the Gur 
Khan. Having conquered Khotan he wished its 
inhabitants to abjure Muhammadanismn, for which 
he was sharply attacked by the Imam, whom he 
thereupon crucified. 
In 1218 Jingis Khan sent an army against Guch- 
luk, who fled from Kashgar and escaped to Badak- 
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shan, here he was captured and beheaded by the 
Mongols, and the dominion of the rapidly rising 
Khan of the Mongols was extended over the pro- 
vinces of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten, and was 
now conterminous with that of Muhammad the 
great Shah of Khorassan. This vast empire extended 
from the Sihun to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Indus to Irak Aréb and Azerbaidjan. Its then ruler, 
Muhammad, who had succeeded his father in the year 
1200, had already extendid his dominion by the 
conquest of Balkh, Hera} and all Ihorassan. In 
1208-9 he broke his allegiance to the Gur Khan, and 
in the next year he subdued Trans-Oxiana. In 
1212-13 he annexed the principality of Gur, and 
three years later that of Ghazin. Here he discov- 
ered that the caliph of Bagdad had been intriguing 
against him; he thereupon marched an army against 
him, overran Irak-Adjem, and was only prevented 
from taking Bagdad by the severity of the winter 
and the incessant attacks of the Kurds and other 
nomades. 

The mother of Muhammad was Turkan Khatuna. 
She belonged to the Turkish tribe of the Kankulis, 
who then dominated over the Steppes north of the 
Aral. On her marriage many chiefs and tribes of 
that race entered into the service of the Khorassan 
Shah, they formed quite a separate element in the 
ip dace a kind of military aristocracy, like the 
ater Mameluks, over which the Sultana had great 
influence, and through which she had almost equal 
authority with her son. 

On his return from Irak, Muhammad came to 
Bukharia, where he received some envoys from 
Jingis Khan who brought him presents of silver 
bars, musk, jade, costly dresses of white wool called 
tarkoul (made of white camels’ hair, and cost- 
ing fiftv dinars each), with the message: “I send 
these greeting, I know thy power and the vast ex- 
tent of thine empire, I regard thee as my most 
cherished son. On thy part, thou must know that 
I have conquered China and all the Turkish nations 
north of it, thou knowest that my country is a 
magazine of warriors, a mine of silver, und that I 
have no nced of other lands. I take it we have an 
equal interest in encouraging trade between our 
subjects.” This good feeling was apparently reci- 
procated by Muhammad, but an unfortunate occur- 
rence soon caused a serious quarrel between them; 
some agents of Jingis who had gone to buy mer- 
chandize for him in Trans-Oxiana were seized as 
spics at Otrar and executed by order of Muhammad. 
Jingis sent envoys to demand that the governor of 
Otrar should be handed over to him, in default of 
which he would declare war. Mubammad’s ruthless 
answer was to murder Bagra, the chief envoy, and 
to send the other two back with their beards cut off. 
IIe then, without declaring war, led an army into 
the Steppes north of the Jaxartes, and attacked a 
Mongol army which was then encamped there, 
which although very inferior in numbers held its 
own all day and retired safely at night. Meanwhile 
Jingis assembled a kuriltai or general assembly of 
his chiefa, at which it was decided to prosecute the 
war with Muhammad. It would seem from several 
authorities quoted by D’Ohsson (vol. i. 211, note) 
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that the caliph had a hand in the invasion of the 
Mongols, and that he invited them to come and 
crush the dangerous power of Muhammad. Having 
summered his cavalry on the Irtish, Jingis advanced 
in the autumn of 1219 against Muhammad, with 
him marched the princes of the Uigurs and the 
Karluks and the chief of Almalig. 

Muhammad's forces numbered 400,000 men, but 
they were not homogeneous, and their discipline 
was bad. Muhammad himself had lost the confi- 
dence of his younger days, and instead of concen- 
trating his a. and opposing himeelf vigorously 
to the Mongols, he scattered it among the towns of 
Trans-Oxiana and Khorassan in the vain hope that 
the Mongols would be content with ravaging the 
open country and then return with their booty. 
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_ Otrar was the first point of attack; it is the key to 


the fertile province to the south of the Jaxartes 


-* called Mavera ul nehr by the Arabs, and known in 


the west as Trans-Oxiana, names equivalent to 
Mesopotamia, Entre Rios, and the Doub in other 
countries, bounded on the north by the Jaxartes or 
Jihun, on the south by the Oxus or Jihun, and on 
the east and west by the mountains of Pann: and 
the Khorassan sand-wastes respectively. The Mongol 
army was divided into four corps, the first of which 
commanded by Dhagatai and Ogotai, the sons of 
Jingis, invested Otrar, and after a five months siege 
captured and pillaged it, its foe Gair Khan, 
who had murdered the Mongol envoys, was killed 
by having melted silver poured into his ears and 
eyes, a retributive punishment for his avarice. 

The eldest son of Jingis, called Juchi, marched 
upon Sighnak on the Sihun, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of the White Horde. The town 
was captured and its inhabitants were slaughtered. 
Euskend Barkhaligkend and Echnass suffered the 
same fate. The Mongols then marched against 


lives of its inhabitants were spared, but they were 
driven into the open country for seven days, while 
the town was given to pillage. 

A third army marched upon Benaket, which was 
garrisoned by some Kankalis; they surrendered at 
once, but it availed them nothing, all who had 
house arms were destroyed. This division then 
attacked Khodjend, whose governor was an intrepid 
warrior, called Tunur-Melik, he retired with 1000 
men to a small island in the Sihun, out of reach of 
weapons from either bank. The Mongols forced 
the country-people to carry stones to make a cause- 
way to the island. Meanwhile Tunur Melik was 
indefatizable in destroying the besiegers’ works. 
Hard pressed, he was at length forced to fly; with 
seventy boats he broke past Benaket and Jend, his 
followers diminished rapidly, until he was left 
alone, and alone he reached Khorassan, whence he 
joined the camp of his master, the Khorassan Shah. 

Jingis himself, with the main army, advanced 
upon Bukharia. The towns of Ternuk and Nur 
surrendered as he approached, their inhabitants were 
well treated, merely paying a ransom. At the 
latter town we are told that the ear-rings of the 
women collected on the spot made up one half 
the amount of 1,500 dinars, which was claimed as 
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ransom. This is no bad evidence of the prosperous 
condition of the inhabitants. 

Bukharia was defended by 20,000 soldiers. It 
was then a very large and m cent city. ‘Ite 
name, according to the historian Alai-ud-din, is 
derived from Bokhar, which in the Magian lan- 

age means the ‘centre of science.’” (D’Ohsson i. 

.) In thetime of Ibn Hankal it was surrounded 
by two walls, the inner, one parasang in circuit, the 
outer, twelve parasangs; between the two were 
pane parks, gardens, and villages. ‘The river of 
So] traversed its faubourgs. Soud on 

After several days’ siege the ison dispai 
of success, forced its way through the Mongol lines, 
but was subsequently attacked and almost destroyed. 
The next day the Imams and great men came to 
surrender the city. The Mongol, we are told, en- 
tered the city to see; arrived at the great moaque, 
he asked if this was the Sultan’s palace; on bei 
told it was the house of God he dismounted, clim 
the steps, and said in a loud voice, “ The country is 
all waste. Find food for our horses.” They went 
to find grain in the town magazines, and meanwhile 
the boxes in which the korans were kept were con- 
verted into mangers; the sacred books were trampled 
under the horses’ hoofa. As if this was not enough 
insult, the floor of the mosque was strewn with 
wine skins, singing-women were introduced into the 
building, and a scene of debauchery ensued, during 
which the Imams, doctors of the law, etc., were 
compelled to hold the horses’ bridles. Jingis Khan 
then collected the chief inhabitants in the place 
set apart for public prayer, and thus addressed them, 
** You have committed great faults, and the chiefs 
and leaders of the people are the greatest criminals. 
If you need any proof of my statement, I answer 
that I am the scourge of God. If you were not 
great criminala, God would not have permitted me 
to have thus punished you.” He further bade them 
disclose all their hidden treasure, and not mind 
making any return about that that was not hidden, 
as he could easily find that. The inhabitants were 
ordered to leave the town in a body, with onl 
their clothes, so that it might be more easily pil- 
laged, after which the spoil was divided among the 
victors. “It was a fearful day,” says Ibn al Ithir, 
“one only heard the sobs and weeping of men, wo- 
men, and children, who were separated for ever; 
women were ravaged, while many died rather than 
survive the dishonour of their wives and daughters.” 
The Mongols ended by setting fire to all the wooden 
portion of the town, and only the great mosque 
and certain palaces which were built of brick re- 
mained standing. 

Jingis now advanced along the beautiful valley 
of So), the paradise described so enthusiastically 
by all Russian and Arabian historians. His route 
was towards Samarkand, which was then garrisoned 
by 40,000 Turkish and Persian soldiers, most of the 
former were Cankalis. The three armies that had 
overrun Northern Trans-Oxiana converged upon the 
doomed town, and an immense body of men inves- 
ted it. The Turkish mercenaries, who thought 
they would be treated as compatriots by the Mon- 
gols, deserted in a body with their families and 
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property. Upon this the Imams and chief men 
came out and offered to surrender. The inhabitants 
were, as before, told to go out of the city while it 
should be plundered ; 30,000 artizans were assigned 
as slaves to his several sons, an equal number were 
set aside for military works, transport service, while 
60,000 were permitted to re-occupy the ruined city 
after paying a ransom of 200,000 pieces of gold, and 
the province of Samarkand was almost depopulated. 
The hardest fate was that of the Kankalis who had 


deserted. Having separated them from the Persians, — 


they were lulled into security by being ordered to 
adopt the military dress of the Mongols, and then 
slaughtered to the number of 30,000, with their 

rincipal chiefs Barishmaz Khan, Tajai Khan, Sarsig 
Khan. Uley Khan, etc. It is hard to divine a rea- 
son for this barbarous act, unless it was a fear of 
the turbulence of these mercenaries. Meanwhile, 
Muhammad had deserted his richest province; as 
the Mongols advanced into Trans-Oxiana he retired 
towards Nakhsheb, his irresolution being increased 
by the divergence of his councillors. As he retired 
he recommended the inhabitants to submit to the 
Mongols, as his soldiers could not protect them. 
When he reached Balkh he was joined by one of 
his vizirs called Amal-ul-mulk, who persuaded him 
to retreat to Irak Ajem. His Turkish soldiers 
began to be treacherous, he had to change his tent 
every night to escape assassination. On the eigh- 
teenth of April he halted at Nishabur, and on the 
twelfth of May having heard that the Mongols had 
crossed the frontier of Khorassan, he hastily left 
that town with a small retinue under the pretence 
of a hunting expedition. 

Meanwhile Jingis Khan sent two corps in pursuit 
they crossed the Oxus at Pendjab. e are tol 
that they made trunks out of branches covered with 
hides in which they placed their arms and valuables, 
and fastening them to the tails of their horses forded 
the river on horseback. 

Khorassan was then a rich and prosperous pro- 
vince, divided into four departments, whose chief 
towns were Meru, Herat, Nishabur, and Balkh. 
Balkh submitted to the Mongols, who appointed a 

overnor and passed on. A small town in the neizh- 
Bourhood, called Zavé, dared to beard them, they 
turned aside, and in three days had destroyed it 
and slaughtered its inhabitants. Those towns which 
resisted were treated in the same way, while those 
which submitted were left in charge of a Mongol 
governor. 

On the fifth of June the Mongol advanced guard 
arrived before Nishabur, on being summoned, the 
inhabitants replied that when the sultan should be 
captured they would surrender, meanwhile they sent 
envoys to the Mongol camp with presents. Ilere a 
letter of Jingis Khan, written in the Uigur charac- 
ter, was read to them, “Commanders, elders, and 
commonalty, know that God has given me the em- 
pire of the earth from the Mast to the West, who- 
ever submits shall be spared, but to those who 
resiat, they shall be destroyed, with their wives, 
children, and dependents.” Having thus warned 
them, the Mongol army, which was joined by bands 
of brigands and renegade Turks, moved on in pur- 
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suit of Muhammad. The pursuing Mongols con- 
sisted of two divisions, under two of the most trusty 
generals of Jingis, Subutai and Tchebe. The former 
marched through Kumuss, the latter by Mazanderan, 
and both met at Rayi. The Musalmin sects here 
were engaged in a fanatical struggle, one section 
asked the assistance of the Mongols against the 
other, the Mongols readily availed themselves of 
the request and destroyed both the rivals, thinking 
with some justice that they could not count on the 
fidelity of those who were treacherous to their co- 
religionistx. They then advanced upon Irak Ajem, 
& province separated by deserts fom Khorassan, 
Farg, and Kerman, crowded with mountains, many 
of which are snow-covered, whence its Arab name 
of Jibal. The army of Trak, 30,000 in number, 
was collected under the walls of Kasvin, under the 
command of Roku-ud-din, the son of Muhammad. 
‘The latter joined his army, and was also joined ‘by 
Hezar-Asb the Prince of Luristan, a skilfal com- 
mander. He tried to persuade his suzerain to 
retire behind the range that divides Far@ from 
Luristan, where he might rely on the assistance of 
the Kurdish mountain tribes there, but Muhammad 
was suspicious of this advice and preferred to make 
a stand in Irak. The capture of Rayi demoralized 
his forces, ‘and: they began to scatter in various 
directions. The sultan barely escaped with his sons 
to the fort of Karun. He only stayed a day, but the 
Mongols were at his heels, he passed through Ghi- 
lan and Mazanderan, where he arrived almost alone. 
The Mongols had already entered this province and 
had ravaged its capital Amal, and Astrabad. Mu- 
hammad fled to a village on the shores of the 
Caspian, from which he escaped to a small island 
in that sea. He was suffering from an attack of 
tee and feeling his end approach he nominated 

is son Jelal-ud-din as his successor, declaring that 
he was the only one able to save the empire; he 
girded his sword on him and ordered his younger 
sons to do him homage; he died directly after, and 
was buried in the island. 

While Muhammad was being chased round his 
dominions, his mother governed at Khowaresm; as we 
have already said, she was a princess of the Kankalis 
and an intriguing ambitious woman, when she heard 
that Muhammad had retreated she murdered the 
several princes whose dominions Muhammad had 
occupied, and who were retained as prisoners at 
Khowaresm; they were drowned in the Oxus, among 
these were the two sons of Thogrul, the last Seljuk 
sultan of Irak, the prince of Balkh and his son, the 
lord of Termed, the rinces of Baniran and of 
Vakhsh, the two sons of the lord of Siguar, the two 
sons of Mahmud, the last prince of Gur, and mahy 
others. She then retired into Mazanderan, where 
she shut hercelf up in the fort of Ilal. The Mongols 
besieged it, and it was forced to surrender by the 
drought; the sultana and her children were taken ; 
Muhammad's sons wee put, to death; his daughters 
were distributed among the leading Mongols; while 
the sultana was carried away to Karakorum, where 
she died in 12383. 

On the death of the sultan, the three sons who 
were with him repaired to Khowaresm, where a large 
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force was collected. Jingis Khan, who had, after 
the capture of Samarkand, encamped his army in 
the fertile country between this town and Naksheb, 
now detached a division under two of his sons 
against IChowaresm, while he ordered the forces which 
had traversed Khorassan to form agirdle round the 
southern edge of the desert. When the sons of 
Muhammad discovered that they were being hem- 
med in, they tried to escape, Jellal-ud-din made 
a brilliant charge and manayed to get away, but the 
other two sons were captured and beheaded and 
their heads were shewn about on spears. We are 
told that the peasants of the canton of Vesht were 
generally enriched by the number of precious stones 
captured from the Khorazinans, which the Mongols, 
who did not know their value, sold them at an 
absurdly small price. 

Meanwhile the Mongol army marched upon 
Khowaresm, the Khogend of other writers, the mod- 
ern Khiva, the capital of that rich cluster of cities 
that then bordered the Oxus, a river very like the 
Nile in forming a strip of green across two sandy 
deserts which bound it on either hand. The Kan- 
kalis were then its garrison. Jutchi, the eldest 
son of Jingis, commanded the Mongols, he sum- 
moned the inhabitants to surrender, offering them 
easy terms. Ilis father, he told them, had made him 
& present of their country, and he wished the city 
to preserve its beauty and prosperity. The summons 
was without avail, and the siege proceeded. For 
lack of stones the Mongol catapults were served 
with balls made out of the neighbouring mulberry 
trees, hardened by being soaked in water. The 
quarrels of Jallchi and his brother Zagatai inter- 
fered with the progress of the siege, discipline was 
loosened, and the Mongols after six months labour 
had lost a great number of men. Jingis, when he 
heard of the quarrelling, appointed a younger son, 
Ogotai, to superintend the work. It was now 
pushed on with vigour; the Mongols at length as- 
saulted the town, fired its buildings with naptha, 
and after seven days of desperate street-fighti 
captured it, they sent the artizans and skille 
worknien into Tartary, set aside the young women 
and children us slaves, and then made a general 
massacre of the rest of the inhabitants. They des- 
troyed the city, and then submerged it by opening 
the dykes of the Oxus. (Eber el Ethir, see D’Ohs- 
son i. 270). The ruins are probably those now 
known as Old Khogend. 

I{aving summered his horses in the beautiful 
meadows of Nakhsheb, Jingis advanced upon Termed, 
which was taken by assault and its inhabitants 
slain. An incident of the capture is worth repeat- 
ing, an old woman on the point of being killed, said 
she had a magnificent pearl which she would give 
them if they spared her, when they demanded it 
she told them she had swallowed it, upon which 
she was disembowelled. Jingis ordered the other 
corpses to be dealt with the same way and searched 
for similar treasure. Ife then wintered at Séman, 
whence he conquered Badakshan, and sent an army 
to ravage Khorassan. Jelal-ud-din had taken re- 
fuge at Ghizin; Jingis advanced in pursuit. The 
great city of Balkh, the cradle of the earliest tra- 
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ditions of the Aryan races, submitted to him, but 
he was afraid to leave it behind him. On pretence 
of numbering its inhabitants he enticed them out 
of the city and then slaughtered them, the city 
itself was reduced to ashes. 

To Tuli, a son of Jingis, had been assigned the 
conquest of Khorassan, whose cities had been sub- 
missive enough to the Mongols when in pursuit of 
tho sultan Muhammad, as we have already related. 
Khborassan was then one of the richest and most 
prosperous regions on the earth's surface ; its towns 
were very thickly inhabited, and it was the first 
and most powerful province of Persia. The Mon- 
gol invasion altered all this, and the fearful rav 
and destruction then committed is almost incredible, 
the following brief facts will give a little idea only. 
Tuli was preceded by a corps of 10,000 men under 
the command of Togachar. These advanced upon 
Nessa, the siege of which has been told by one of 
its contemporary chieftains, Muhammad of Nessa, 
after fifteen days pounding from twenty catapults, 
which were served by prisoners, a breach was made, 
the walls were stormed, the inhabitants ordered to 
evacuate the city, they were then told to lie down 
side by side, and were tied together with cords, 
then the Mongols destroyed the whole, men, women 
and children, with showers of arrows. This horri- 
ble hecatomb destroyed 70,000 people. The historian 
Muhammad, with many fugitives, had taken refuge 
in an inpregnable fort called Kharendu. When the 
Mongols saw they could not take it they consented 
to retire on the payment of 10,000 cotton garments. 
According to their custom, they massacred the two 
old men who had volunteered on the dangerous 
errand of carrying this booty to their camp. The 
Mongols then scattered about Khorassan, every- 
where making the peasantry serve them as sappers, 
etc., in their attacks on the towns, of these Sebze- 
var was taken by assault and 70,000 people kille 
the same fate overtook the inhabitants of Car an 
Nocam. 

(To.be continued.) 
—_——O—-—_—_ 
ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HIMALAYA. 
Continued from page 165. 


Now, that the Himalaya really was, at one time, 
in great part submerged; that the vast mass of 
detritus from the Himalaya at present spread over 
the plains in its vicinity was so spread by the 
ocean When the founts of the deep were broken up; 
that this huge bed of detritus, every where forth- 
coming, is now found in unequal proportion and 
distribution and state of comminution; as for ex- 
ample, deeper piled within than without the Sand- 
stone range and the embaying spurs, and also, more 
gravelly and abundant to the north-west, more sandy 
and scant to the south-east;°* and, lastly, that the 

*Captain Herbert has given statements of its depth 
to the westward, where there is a Sandstone range. 
To the eastward, where there is none, I found it on the 
right bank of the Tishta, under the mountains, 120 
feet ; at fifteen miles lower down, 60 to 70 feet; at 
fifteen miles stil) further off the mountains, 40 to 50 
feet. There was here no interruption to the free spread 
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Gangetic Aer really now has a great oblique dipt 
from the Sutle} at ane to the Bréhmapitra at 
Gwalpira, whereby all the Himalayan feeders of 
the Ganges are in the plains so much bent over to 
the eastward—these are presumptions relative to 
the past, as legitimate as the extant facts suggesting 
them are incontrovertible; and we have but to 
observe how, at the grand epoch adverted to, the 
action of general causes was necessarily modified 
by the peculiar features of the scene, as above 
indicated, in order to come at a just conception of 
the aspect and character of the lower Himalayan 
region, all along the line of the mountains. Thus 
the longitudinal trough parallel to the mountains, 
and exclusively denominated the Tarai by Captain 
Herbert, may to the north-west have been caused 
by the set of the subsiding oceanic current from 
north-west to south-east; but however caused, it 
exists as a palpable definite creature, only beneath 
the Thakorain and Jtimaun, is faintly traceable 
beneath Népal, and is wholly lost beneath Sikim 
and Bhutan. But the great bed of débris is every- 
where present, and with no other distinctions than 
those pointed out, whether it be divided into Bhaver 
and Dhuin, by the Sandstone range, as is usually the 
case west of the Méchi, or be not so divided owing 
to the absence of that range, as is always the fact 
east of the Méchi. Again, every where there is, at 
that point where this vast bed of gravel and sand 
thins out, a constantly moist tract, caused by the 
percolation of hill waters through the said bed, 
and their issue beyond it; sand that constantly 
moist tract is the Tarai, whether it runs regularly 
parallel to the line of mountains and be distinctly 
troughed, as to the Westward is the case, or whether 
there be no such regularity, parallelism, or of 
troughing, as to the Eastward is the case. 

Why that vast mass of porous débris, which 
every where constitutes the appropriated domain of 
the Saul forest, and that imporous trough outside 
of it, ‘which every where constitutes its drain, 
should as far Eastward as the Méchi, be both of 
them developed parallelly to each other and to the 


of the detritus, and I followed one continuous slope 
and level—the main high one. The country exhibited, 
near the rivers especially, two or three other and 
subordinate levels or terraces, some marking the effect 
at unusual floods of extant fluviatile action, but others 
unmistakeably that of pristine and oceanic forces. 
I measured heights from the river. I could not test 
the sub-surface depth of the bed. There was every- 
where much wore sand than gravel, and boulders were 
rare. 

+ Saharunpur is 1,000 feet above the sea; Muradabad 
600; Gorakpur 400; Dumdanga 312; Rangpur 200; 
Gwalpira 112. My authorities are As. Res. vol. xii., 
J.A.S.B. No. 126, Royle’s Him. Bot., Griffith’s Jour- 
nals, and J. Prinsep in epist. The oblique dip to the 
plains towards the east seems to be increasing, for all 
the Himalayan rivers descending into the plains, as 
they quit their old channels, do so towards the east 
only. I would propose, as an interesting subject of 
research, the formal investigation of thisfact, groundin 
on Rennell’s maps and noting the deviations whic 
have oocurred since he wrote. The Tishta which felt 
into the Ganges now falls into the Brihmaputra. 
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line of the mountains, whilst beyond the Méchi 
Kastward to Assam (exclusive) they should exhibit 
little or no such parallellism, but should rather 
show themselves plainwards, like an irregular series 
of high salient and low resalient angles resting on 
the mountains, or like small insulated plateau,* or 
high undulated plains,t surrounded in both the 
latter cases by low swampy land analogous to the 
Tarai, it would require a volume to illustrate in de- 
tail. I have given a few conspicuous instances in 
the foot-notes. For the rest, it must sutlice to ob- 
serve that such are the gencral appearances of the 
Bhaver and Tarai to the Westward and to the 
FKastward; and that the general causes of the 
differences have been pretty plainlv indicated above 
where the necessary effects of the sandstone range, 
of the mountain spurs, and of the Eastern dip of 
the plains upon those oceanic forces, to which all 

hsenomena of *the region owe their origin, have 

een sugyested. 

Throughout Assam, from Gwailpiéré to Saddia, 
Major Jenkins assures me there is neither Bhaver 
nor Tarai; and if we look to the narrowness of 
that valley between the Himalaya and the mighty 
and impetuous Brahmaputra, and consider more- 
over the turmoil and violence of the oceanic cur- 
rent from the N.W., when its progress was staid by 
the locked-up valley of Assam, we shall be at no 
loss to conceive how all distinctive marks of Bha- 
ver and Tarai should here cease to be traceable.t 

It will be observed that, in the foregone descrip- 
tions of our Himalayan rivers, I have not adverted 
(save casually in one instance, in order to correct 
an error as to the true name of the Kali) to their 
partial Trans-Himalayan sources. And I confess it 
seems to me, that perspicuity is by no means served 
by undue insistency on that feature of our rivers. 
Captain Herbert was thus led to travel beyond his 
pore limits with » result by no means favourable; 
or, it appears to me, that he has confounded rather 
than cleared our conceptions of Central Asia as the 

* Parbat Jowir, on the confines of Assam and Rang- 
pur, is one of the most remarkable of these small 
plateau. It is considerably elevated, quite insulated, 
remote from the mountains, and covered with saul, 
which the low level around exhibits no trace of. Parbat 
Jowar is a fragmentary relic of the high level, or 
Bhaver, to which the saul tree adheres with undevia- 
ting uniformity. 

+ Conspicuous instances occur round Dinajpir and 
north-west and north-east of Siligori in Rangpur, where 
are found highly undulated downs, here and there 
varied by flat-topped detached hillocks, keeping the 
level of the loftiest part of the undulated surface. 
Looking into the clear bed of the Tishta, it struck Dr. 
Hooker and myself at the same moment, how perfectly 
the bed of the river represented in miniature the con- 
formation of these tracts, demonstrating to the eye 
their mode of origination under the sea. 

+ The climate of that portion of the Eastern Hima- 
laya, which is screened from the south-west monsoon 
by the mountains Sonth of Assam, is less humid than 
the rest, precisely as are the inner than the outer parts 
of the whole chain. The fact, that much less snow 
falls at equal heights in the humid Eastern than in the 
dry Western Himalaya, depends on other causes. 
Darjeeling has not half as much snow as Si 
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Baim-i-diinya (dome of the world) by attempting to 
detach therefrom that most characteristic part o it, 
the plateau of Tibet, because certain Indian rivers 
have (in part) Tibetan sources! My theory of 
water-sheds does not incline me to venture so far 
into regions too little known, to allow of the satis- 
factory settlement‘of the question, and the less so, 
inasmuch as the rivers I have to speak of would 
not allord so plausible an excuse for so doing, as if 
I had to treat of the Indus, Sutlej,* and Brahma- 
putra alias Sinpi.t The Arun and the Karnili, 
though they draw much water from Tibet, draw 
far more from the “ pente meridionale” of the Himé- 
laya, or the ghat line and all South of it; and this 
is yet more true of the Ganges, the Ménas and 
Tishta, though they also have partial Trans-Himé- 
lavan sources. ‘To those sources of the several 
flimalayan (so I must call them) rivers above 
treated of, I will now summarily advert :— 

The Moénas.—It is by much the largest river of 
Bhitain, which State is almost wholly drained by it. 
It has (itis said) two Tibetan sources, one from 
Lake Yamdots6 vel Palté vel Yarbroyum, which is 
a real lake, and not an island surrounded by a ring 
of water as commonly alleged—the other, from 
considerably to the West of Palté. These feeders 
I take to be identical with Klaproth’s Mon-tchu 
and Nai-tchu vel Libnak-tchi, strangely though he 
has dislocated them. 

The Tishta is also a fine river, draining the whole 
of Sikim, save the tracts verging on the plains. 
The Tishta has one Tibetan source, also, from a 
lake, viz., that of Chélami. ‘To speak more pre- 
cisely, there are several lakelets so named, and 
they lie close under the N. W. shoulder of Pow- 

* Recte Saluj vel Satrudra. 

+ Dr. Gutzlaff, once read a paper before the 
Geographical Society of London, and reverted to Klap- 
roth’s notion, that the Sanpu is not the Brahmaputra. 
But Mr. Gutzlaff overlooked J. Prinsep’s  impor- 
tant, and [ think decisive argument on the other side, 
riz., that the Brahmapittra discharges three times more 
water than the Ganges, which it could not do if it arose 
on the north-east confines of Assam, notwithstanding 
the large quantity of water contributed by the Monas. 
Yirti or Yera (Ern) is the proper uame of the river we 
call Sanpd, which latter appellation is a corruption of 
the word Tsangpo,®* referring either to the principal pro- 
vince (Tsang) watered by the Yaru, or to the junction 
therewith, at Digarchi, of another river called the 
Tsang, which flows iuto the Yaru from the Nyenchhen 
chain or Northern boundary of Southern Tibet. Era 
vel Arti is the proper spelling. But words beginning 
with the vowels 4 and 3 take initial y in speech. | 
take this oceasion to observe, in reference to the Yam- 
do lake above mentioned, that it is not, as commonly 
described and delineated in our maps, of a round shape, 
but greatly elongated and very narrow. It is stated 
to me on good authority to be eighteen days journey 
long (say 180 miles), and so narrow in parts as to be 
bridged. It ‘is deeply frozen in winter, so as to be 
safely crossed on the ice, whereas the Eri river is not 
so, owing to the great force of its current — a cireum- 
stance proving the rapid declivity of the country wa- 
tered by this great river. 

ane Pe means simply ‘river,’ and should not 
be called Sanpo but Tsang po.—J.S. ] 
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hénry, some thirty miles W. and forty S. of Tur- 
ner's lakes. 

The Artin is the largest of all the Himalayan 
rivers, with abundant Cis-Himalayan and three 
Trans-Himialayan feeders. One, the Western, rises 
from the ‘ pente septentrionale” of the Himalaya, in 
the district of Tingri or Pékhu; another, the Northern, 
from a place called Durré; and a third, the Eastern, 
from the undulated terraced and broken tract lying 
N. and a little W. of Chélamu and S. of Kambala, or 
the great range which bounds the valley of the Yaru* 
on the S. from W. of Digarchi to E. of Lhasa. 

The Karndli is much larger than the Alpine Gan- 
ges, and nearly equal to the Artin, perhaps quite so. 
It drains by its feeders the whole Himalaya between 
the Nanda-dévi and Dhoula-giri peaks, and has it- 
self one considerable Tibetan source deduced 
either from the north face of Himachal near Momo- 
nangli, or from the east face of that crescented 
sweep, whereby Gingri nears Himachal, and whence 
the Karnali flows eastward to the Taklakhar pass. 

The Ganges also has of late been discovered to 
have one Tibetan feeder, vz., the Jahnavi, which 
after traversing a good deal of broken country in 
Gnari, between the Sutlej and the Himalaya, 
that chain at the Nilang Ghat to join the Bhaga- 
rathi.{ 

I will conclude this age with the following 
amended comparative table of Andean and Himé- 
layan peaks, Baron IJumboldt having apprised me 
that Pentland’s measurements, as formerly given 
by me, have been proved to be quite erroneous, and 
Colonel Waugh having recently fixed Kangchan 
and Chumalhari with unrivalled precision and ac- 
curacy :— 


Chicf peaks of Andes, Feet. 


Aconcagua. . . .23,000 
Chimbarazo . . 21,424 
Sorato ...... 21,286 


Illimani .... 21,149 


Descabasado. . 21,100 Kangchan .. 28,176 
Desya-cassada 19,570§ Chumalhiri 23,929 


N.B.—Dévadhinga vel Bhairavthin vel Nyanam, 
half wav between Gosain-thin and Kangchan, is 
29,002, determined in 1856. Kang-chan, ‘abound- 
ing in snow.’ Chimalhari, ‘holy mountain of 
Chima.’ These are Tibetan words; the other 
names are Sanskritic, but set down in the Prakritic 
mode, ¢.g., Jamnavatari equal to Jamnoutri, ete. 


Chief peaks of Himalaya. Feet. 


Jamnoutri . . 25,669 
Nanda-dévi. . 25,598 
Dhoula-giri 27,600 
Gosain-thin 24,700 
Dévadhinga 29,002 





*The valley of the Yara is about sixty linear miles 
from the Sikim Himdlaya (Lachén and Donkia passes); 
but the intermediate country, called Damsen, is so 
rugged, that it is ten stages for loaded yaks from the 
one terminus to the other. Damsen Is stated to be 
one of the most rugged and barren tracts in the whole 
of Utsing or Central Tibet, a howling wilderness, — 
Hooker. 

+ Moorcroft's Travels,J. A. S.B. No. 126, and I.J.S. 
Nos. 17-18. 

§ Humboldt, in his Aspects of Nature, has given 
some further corrections of those heights. There are 
three peaks superior to Chimbarazo, but inferior to 
Aconcagua. 
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PostscriPT.—That sensible and agreeable writer, 
Major Madden, in a letter (May 1846) to Dr. 
Hooker, notices “the disgraceful state of our maps 
of the Himalaya, which insert ridges where none 
exist, and omit them where they do exist; and 
moreover, in regard to all names, show an utter 
ignorance of the meaniny of Indian words.” It is 
the ie are object of the above essay to contribute 
towards the removal of the weightier of those 
blemishes of our maps, without peclecaine the les- 
ser, by exhibiting, in their true and causal connexion, 
the great elevations and the river basins of the 
Himalaya. Major Madden supposes that ‘the term 
Hyundés, which he applies to Tibet, points to that 
region as the pristine abode of the Huns. But this 
is a mistake. Hyvin-dés is a term unknown to the 
language of Tibet. It is the equivalent in the 
Khas or Parbatia pa (hl for the Sanskrit Himya- 
dés, or land of snow. Its co-relative term in the 
Parbata tongue is Khas-dés, or land of the Khas. 
The Khas race were till lately (1816) dominant 
from the Sathij to the Tishta: they are so still from 
the Kali to the Méchi. Hence the general preva- 
lence of geographic terms derived from their lan- 
guage. By Hytin-dés the Parbatias mean all the 
tracts covered ordinarily with snow on both sides of 
the crest or spine of Hemachal, or the ghat line; 
and by Khas-dés, all the unsnowed regions south 
of the former, as far as the Sandstone range. 

The Brahmans and those who use Sanskrit call 
the Hyun-dés Bhuitant or appendage of Bhot, and 
hence our maps exhibit a Bhitant in what Traill 
denominates (A. R. vol. 16) the Bhote perganahs 
of Kimaun. But Bhutant is not restricted by the 
Bréhmans to such perganahs in Kuméun merely, 
far less to any one spot within them. It includes 
all the districts similarly situated along the entire 
line of the Himalaya. We might create confusion 
however by recurring to his extended meaning of 
the word, since it has long been restricted by us 
to the Déb Rajah’s territory, or Bhutan (recte 
Bhiutant). Moorcroft’s Giannak in Western Tibet 
is the ne plus ultra of abuse of words. Far to the 
east, some Bhotia must have told him, lie the 
Gyannak or Chinese, and thereupon he incontinently 
gives this term as a name of place. 

The Tibetans call their neighbours by the generic 
name Gya, to which they add distinctive affixes, as 
Gya-nak, black Gyas, alias Chinese; Gya-ver, yellow 
Gyas, altas Russians; and Gya-gar, white} (tyas, alias 
Ifindis. With reference to the Huns, if I were in 
search of hem in Tibet, I should look for them among 
the Hor of that country, as I would for the Scy- 





* For a sainple of this tongue, which has a primitive 
base, but overlaid by Pracrit, see J. A. S. No. 191, 
June 1848. 

t Observe that these epithets do not refer to the co- 
lour of men, but only to that of their dress; the 
Chinese are fond of black clothes and the Indians 
universally almost wear white ones. The like is pro- 





bably equally true of similar designations of Turanian - 


tribes in various other parts of the vast Turtaric arva 
(e.g. Red Karens), though Ethnic theories have been 
spun out of the other interpretation of these distinc- 
tive terms. 
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thians among the Ség vel Sék. Sogdiana or Sdg- 
land was, I conceive, the original Zakeia, the first 
known historic seat of the Indian Sékés and Tibetan 
Sdg vel Sék. Horsdk, aa one term, means Nomade, 
in ‘Tibetan such being still the condition of those 
two tribes in Tibet. 


— —o-——— ; 


BUDDHIST COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO 
BURMESE BOOKS. 


According to the Burmese Raza-win or Royal 
History, the following are the countries and pro- 
vinces centring round Mitzema-détha or Majjemé- 
désa, the middle country. Four different lists are 
given, some of the names corresponding and some 
not; cannot some light be thrown on the matter 
from Indian history ? 


The countries 


The sixteenr, twenty-one The twent 
F Saree great countries. great Fingdoma, ‘Gecrat kan 
1 Anga Anga  Sawattee Kosa-wastu 
2Magala Magada Wesali Kappila 
3 Kasee Kasee Biaranasee Baranasce 
4Kosala Kosala Mihtila Mihtiha 
5 Wajjee Wajjee Alawi Hatti-poora 
6 Malla Sakka Kosambee osam bee 
7 Chetira Chétira Ujjayna Eka-chakkoo 
8 Wansa Seewee Tekkasilo Tekkasilo 
9 Kooroo Kooroo Champa Champa 
10 Panchala PanchaluSagala Wachcera-wastu 
11 Majj2 § Madda ?Sansumara-giri Madhoora 
12 Suraséna Kalinka Raja-griha Raja-griha 


13 Asaka Wenga Kappila-wastu 
14 Awantee AwanteeSakketa Areeta-poora 
15 Gandira Gandara Indra-pata-nago Indra-pata-nago 
16 Kamboja KamhojaUkkata (Utkala?)Kannaganjja 


Kappila-wastu 


17 WeedéhaPatlaiputra Devadaha 

18 Binga Jayolotara Rochana 

19 Sechala Sangkassa-nago Malittiya 
(Ceylon) 

20 Kasmira Kooseenaron Kosee-naron 

21 Bandawa Koliya 


As the Burmese copyists often make mistakes in 
spelling, owing to the similarity of some of the 
letters, it is quite possible that many of the names 
have got transformed, for instance, Ukkata is pos- 
sibly Utkala, the ancient Orissa. In Burmese Raja- 
griha becomes Raza-gyo, the J turning to z and the 
R to y: there are also differences between Vali and 
Sanskrit spelling, as Kanna for Karna, and so with 
the compounds of 8, for which the Pali can only 
substitute rH and nT. The first three lists ate sup- 
posed to represent the great countries in the time 
of Gautama, but the fourth list represents the coun- 
tries reigned over by the great kings from the time 
of Maha Sammada at the beginning of this present 
age, which are said to number 34,469, up to the 
date of Gautama. Many of the names given in 
this list therefore may be fabulous, as for instance, 
Itka-chakkoo. Tekkasila, which is undoubtedly the 
Greek TagiAa, is often referred to in Burmese books 
as a university, to which Indian princes and prin- 
cesses were sent to finish their education: Tatali- 

oot is also Palibothra, the city of Dhammasoéka or 
Jharma-Acoka. Agdka is called the grandson of 
x 
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Taandagotta or Chandragupta (Sandracotta) who is 
said to have died in the vear B.c. 357, or 186 years 
nfter the death of Gautama. Chandragupta came 
from the line of Maureya, a place not named in the 
list, and was placed on the throne of Palibothra 
through the instrumentality of “Janneka;” a Brah- 
min from Taxila or Tekkasila.* This brings me to 
another question which requires discussion, vz., 
who were the “ Yavana or ‘“ Yona”? The name 
in full is similar to ‘‘ Yavan” of the Jewish books, 
and, when contracted, to “Iwy of the Greeks, but 
these people appear in India before the time of 
Alexander. Were these people Ionians? and had 
they anything to do with the rise and spread of 
Buddhism ¥ One of the missionaries sent by Asoka 
to Aparanta (Burma ?)- was called Yonaka Dharma 
ita lbsbita, 
R. F. St. AnprEw St. Joun. 
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Aeview, 
Peking, Jeddo, and San Francisco. 


The Conclusion of a Voyage round the World. By 
the Marquis de Beauoir. Translated from the 


French by Agnes and Helen Stephenson. With 
fifteen engravings from photographs. London: 


1372. 

This is a spirited little volume of jottings by the 
way over a wide field of travel. The author has 
all the vivacity of the Frenchman, and the practi- 
cal observation of the English traveller. But that 
which enhances the value of the book in our eyes 
ia the pretty engravings which bring the scenes 
before us with perfect truthfulness. There is little 
need for the author to prefix the appropriate motto: 
“J'étais la; telle chose madvint,” for there is evidence 
of this without stint in the book itself. What 
could be more exact than the pictures of the kango 
and its fair occupant, or the mandarin’s “ cabriolet,” 
or the Japanese colonel in all his glory of regimen- 
tals? The author leads us then to contemplate the 
vast Wellingtonias of (California, and the great 
wooden bridge of the Pacific Railway. 

Amid so much that is true and interesting we 
cannot be surprised to find occasional slips. Where 
information is picked up from stray acquaintances 
in foreizn climes we sometimes find that a trifle of 
exaggeration tinges the communications, and the 
unwary traveller having little time to sift matters, 
commits himself to sundry errors. As an Instance 
of this he tells us that the Tokaido is a “long road 
which traverses the whole of Nippon, from the 


John Murray. 


*Tekkatho is the usual form of Tada in the Bur- 
mese; this is derived from the Pali Tekkasilo (or as 
the Burmese pronounce it Tekkathilaw,) by throwing 
back the vowel o and killing the L, which however is 
written though not sounded. This is always done with 
Pali ends in common use, as Méeghaw, Mogh;: Balaw, Bol; 
Meru, Mor; Hpalaw, Hpol; in each of these the final 
consonant is not pronounced, but the sounds are Mo, 
Bo, Hpo. 
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south-west point of Nangasaki to the north-east 
extremity at Hacodade.” This is incorrect, for the 
Tokaido extends merely from Yedo to Miako (the 
capital), and again Nangasaki is in the island of 
Kiusiu, and not in Nippon, the large island of Japan. 
But so much exactness is perhaps not needful in a 
work of this nature. Most of the descriptions are 
well done, and are pleasant reading. Our traveller 
was badly treated on an excursion to Nang-kao near 
Peking; a smart piece of writing details a scene 
in this adventure. The author says :— 

‘For one short moment I no longer know what 
is happening, except that a great Mongol pins me 
by the collar of my coat while three others take 
my necktie, money, the chain of my watch, and I 
know not what besides (luckily I had had time to 
break the ring of my watch and slip it into my 
boot). The chaplain’s gold creates an enormous 
excitement; a few dollars found on the prince col- 
lects tifteen howling scoundrels in a bunch hanging 
from his pockets. Louis, who carries the Chinese 
bank-notes, look ike the distributor of advertise- 
ments on our boulevards.” 


We notice several inaccuracies of spelling in the 
Chinese and Japanese words, but these will not 
much interfere with the intelligibility of the story. 
The Marquis de Beauvoir’s experience of Chinese 
carts, and his visit to the Japanese arsenal are 
shewn in the following extracts :— 


“ They are curious machines, these Chinese carts ; 
a kind of litter of blue cotton is attached in very 
shaky fashion to an axletree about three feet long, 
and to two heavy wheels; you cannot lie down 
because it is too short, nor can ba put in a seat to 
sit upon for it is too low. On the other hand, it is 
an extremely light carriage and can go anywhere. 
I ensconce myself as best I can in it, with the help 
of a sack of bran to act the part of springs; my 
muleteer seats himself on the near shaft, jumping 
to the ground each moment to excite his beasts 
noisily and even cruelly; the shaft mule will only 
pay attention to his voice, and our safety depends 
on its humour; its harness consists only of two 
very long traces, fastened together to the axletree 
near the left wheel; it can only pull, theretore, on 
one side, and always trots sideways. 

Tl’or the first hour we are perfectly bewildered. 
The high-road—if that name may be given to such 
a remnant of the dark ages as this track—varies 
from six feet wide, in narrow places, to a hundred 
and fiftv or two hundred feet, in the open country, 
and near the villages this sea of dust is strewn with 
thousands of corners of paving-stones, or old brick- 
bats, which send one up into the air like a ball off 
aracket. It isin these places that the obstinate 
muleteers take a particular pleasure In urging their 
animals to full speed, and you may suppose what 
clouds of dust our caravan then raises! We are 
almost choked, and, when I venture to open my 
eyes, I can see neither the cart in front of me nor 
even my own shaft-mule nor the sun, which is 
merely a dull red speck in this strange mist. Any 
one who has not experienced similar joltings and 
such innumerable bruises, can have no conception 
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Here is the account of the Japanese arsenal :— 

‘‘ Not far from the town is the arsenal. Notice 
of our visit had been given there, and we were re- 
ceived by a number of gentlemen of rank. After 
the classical little cup of tea, the cakes, and the 

ipe, which are always offered at once by all our 
eae the Japanese Director of this arsenal, Mr. 
Da-Keda, took us all over it, and I cannot tell you 
how much struck we were with the results obtained 
by this really superior man. He has never been to 
Europe, no European has given him any assistance 
whatsoever; he has only learnt Dutch from books, 
and, this language once acquired, has thrown him- 
self boldly into the science of mathematics, into 
mechanics and chemistry. With the assistance of 
books alone he has constructed a great deal of ma- 
chinerv; then he obtained three or four engines 
from Europe. And we have seen his rifles and 
rifled canon, his mountain guns and howitzers; we 
axw him at work, and had the greatest pleasure in 
offering him our congratulations. Certainly these 
people are very interesting inall their ways. While 
among all other Orientals idleness and the status quo 
are the normal laws, the Japanese tind a pleasure in 
work; they desire to learn, and seem to have lived 
so long in complete isolation from Western civili- 
zation only to lay up stores of energy, ardour, and 
perseverance, which will make them at one stroke 
the first nation of the East.” 
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JAPANESE PROVERBS. 
(41) Inu-mo arukeba boni ataru. 
liven dogs in going about meet with sticks. 
(42) Ron yori shoko. 
Proof is better than argument. 
(43) Chiri mo tsumoreba yama to naru. 
liven dust if gathered up becomes a mountain. 
(44) Oni ni kanabo. 
Metal bar to devil. (Giving a weapon to the enemy) 
(45) Warenabé ni tozibuta. 
Patched up lid (suits well) with mended pan. 
(46) Riyo yaku kuchi ni nigashi. 
(iood medicine is bitter in mouth. 
(47) Son-wo shite toku wo toru. 
To get advantage by losing. 
(48) Nodo moto sugureba atsusawo wasururu. 
To forget the heat when it is past the throat. 


(49) Isha no fu yo jo. 


(‘are not being taken of his own health by a pbysi- 
cian. 


(50) Kairu no tsura yo midsu. 
Water to frog's face. (Profitless labour.) 
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(51) Shiranu za Hotoke. 


The not-knowing is (to be) Buddha. 
bliss. 


(52) T6 fu ni kasugai. 


Like using a clamp (-—) shaped nail to fasten Téfu 
(a soft kind of food) together. 


Iznorance is 


(53) Nukani kui. 
Nail to bran. (Ploughing the waves. Litus arare.) 


(54) Yen no shita no tchikara mochi. 
Like raising up heavy things under the floor. (Vain 
effort.) 
(55) Sumeba Miyako. 
Where vou live, there is the Capital. 


(No place 
like home.) J 


(56) K6-in ya no gotoshi. 
Time is like an arrow. (Tempus fugit.) 
(57) Doki ai motome dorui a1 atsumaru. 


Same spirits seek each other, same sort flock to- 
gether. (Birds of a feather, etc.) 


(58) Nenni wa nen wo ire. 
To heap care upon care. 
(59) Kusattemo tai. 
Tai (a very fine fish) although it is stale. 
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MODERN PRINTING IN JAPAN. 


We have collected the following jottings, and 
resent them to your readers. Some of the trade 
in England must be aware of various shipments 
from time to time of printing material from this 
country. To follow the career of these “ plants,” 
we have to look among the natives, and we find 
that kuropean printing-olticesin apparently a flouri- 
shing condition really exist. There are now some 
six offices in Yedo alone (now called * Tokiyo,” ie. 
Eastern Capital), and none but Japanese are em- 
dia inthem. They turn out Mlementary School 
ooks, to meet the large demand that now exists 
among these progressive Pore ; to be used as the 
means for acquiring a knowledge of English and 
other Muropean languages. It would, perhaps, sur- 
rise some at home to learn to what extent the 
apanese of all classes are educating themselves 
according to Muropean ideas, and how thoroughly 
and quickly they are adapting themselves to our 
manners and customs. Tilled with this laudable 
ambition, it can well be understood how necessary 
they have found it to bring printing to their aid. 
It is a great trait in Japanese character to be self- 
dependent, and they display this in the manage- 
ment of thair printing-ollices. In this business, 
none but their own people are employed. They 
work at “press” and “case” with a willingness 
and a desire to learn, that soon makes them compe- 
of the delight with which we hail the village where 
we are to sleep.” 
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tent hands inthe business. In European offices at 
Yokohama we find them very useful as compositors, 
pressmen, &c., and they are well worth their wages 
of tifteen to thirty dollars a month. The work in 
their own offices are not confined to the books alone 
but they have even got so far advanced as to pub- 
several newspapers. These, of course, are in their 
own characters, but the type is cast on a regular 
body, to English standard, and in a Japanese t 
foundry at ‘Nagasaki. We have a native office in 
Yokohama publishing such a paper, and on a visit 
there the other day with a brother professional, we 
found all the paraphernalia of a complete office. 
We observed several frames of European type from 
one of the well-known type-founders in London, 
and the native characters consisting of Chinese, and 
the Japanese “ Hiragana” and “ Katakana.” The 
Chinese characters are arranged in cases with very 
narrow divisions the width of the body of the type ; 
these were placed in the divisions on their feet, 
with the face upwards. In their press-room we 
found a German Donble-Demy machine, Demy and 
Post-Folio Columbian Presses, and even one of 
Berri’s small presses. The career of the proprietor 
who kindly hacen us over his establishment—and 
who, by the bye, was a specimen of a thorough Ja- 
ei gentleman—is an instance of the great change 
rought about in Japan by the advent of foreign- 
ers. T‘ormerly he was one of the Two-Sworded 
Officials (a Samurai) whom you have no doubt 
heard so much about in connection with the his- 
tory of Japan. Tle has now thrown his swords 
aside, and will talk to you about trade affairs (that 
is, if you can talk Japanese), and seems to express 
himself that the printing business will pay in Ja- 
pan some of these days. At present he gives em- 
ployment to about twenty hands. I]is newspaper, 
or rather, gazette, is the Government organ, and if 
you could read the copy we beg to enclose, you 
would find it contains, among other matter, extracts 
of European news, European and native shipping 
intelligence, Government announcements, native 
and foreign advertisements, custoins returns, rates 
of exchange, market reports, and local news. It is 
perused before publication by a Government censor, 
and it may be pronounced to be a creditable and 
energetic undertaking for a first attempt at a pub- 
lic press in Japan. So much for the Native Press, 
and now about our own. Out of a population of 
about seven hundred, we have five newspapers; out 
of these one is a weekly und the rest are published 
every evening. There was to have been a sixth 
started a short time sincr, to be called the Rising 
Sun—facetiously, we suppose — but somehow it 
never did arise, but was strangled in the birth, no 
number having been issued. We can hardly say 
that we have a Thundcrer, even on a small scale; 
and, curiously cnough, in a cosmopolitan community 
like this, there is little distinction of a national 
character, the paners being all English but one—a 
French one. If there is a distinction at all, the 
Japan Gazette is entitled to it, and consists in its 
holding aloof from the petty quarrels that the other 
papers always seem to indulge in. The Gazette pre- 
sents to its subscribers a sheet of four pages, and, 
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to use rather stereotyped phraseology, is a credita- 
ble specimen of typography, with a claim 4 la the 
London Telegraph, to—not the largest circulation 
in the world—but the largest in Yokohama. Of 
course, in a place like this, the papers have a job- 
bing office attached, and in these there is at present 
a considerable amount of business; the new Govern- 
ment railways and other public works have tended 
to this. The work of these offices is under Euro- 
an superintendence, with native, Portuguese, and 
hinese labour. Do not encourage any of your 
typographical friends to come here for employment, 
as we have enough and to spare of labourers; but 
we may with confidence draw the attention of 
typefounders and manufacturers to this as a market 
which they may look upon as an every-day in- 
creasing one; and before many years it will be one 
of importance, and an advantage to those who take 
an early opportunity of preparing forit. From the 
shortness oF the distance of San Francisco, we are 
able to import largely from that place.—The Prin- 
ter's Regvater. 
—— 


. Ina pamphlet recently published at Vienna, en- 
titled Eine Studie tiber chinestsche Emailvasen, M. 
Lippmann, its author, traces in an interesting man- 
ner the art and manufacture of Chinese pottery, 
from the days of the Shang dynasty (1743-1112 
B.C.) to comparatively modern times. Native 
archaeologists have devoted much time and labour 
to the exploration of the same field, and the exis- 
tence of numerous works on the subject, notably 
Po-ku-tu,* in sixteen large volumes, and the Se- 
tsing-ku-keen, in forty-two folio volumes, atteste 
the scholarly and imperial interest taken in this 
branch of antiquarian research. From both of 
these works M. Lippmann has drawn much of the 
valaable information contained in his pamphlet, and 
from their numerous illustrations he has reproduced 
a few engravings of typical specimens of the art. 
But M. Lippmann has also studied the art in Eu- 
rope, and is thus enabled to furnish us with a con- 
siderable amount of original matter. In common 
with other writers, he looks upon “ Chinesische 
Emaillerte als Tochter der byzantinischen Emailkunst” 
—The Academy. 
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The following bovks have been received, but the 
reviews of these are unavoidably dalayed. 

Letters and Journals of the late l of Elgin. 
Edited by Theodore Walrond, C.B. London: John 
Murray. 

Visits to High Tartary, Yérkand, and Kédshghar. 
By Robert Shaw, Esq. London: John Murray. 

Letters of St. Francis Xavies. By Rev. H. Cole- 
ridge, Jesuit. London: Burns & Oates. 


Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language. By W. 
J. Elmslie, M.A. &c., also 7 
Vocabulary of the Sdntdli Language. By the 


Rev. E. L. Pukley. London: Church Mission Ilouse 
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3HE MONGOL NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
By HOINOS. 


New Year's day among the Mongols is the “ First 
of the White Month.” Having an invitation from 
a friendly lama to spend the day with him, I took 
care to arrive at his tent, which was not far from 
the Russian frontier, on the afternoon of the last 
day of the old year. This afternoon is always a 
busy time with the Mongols. If you enter a tent at 
this time, as soon as your eyes recover from the 
blinding glare of the sun on the white expanse of 
snow outside, and the bitterness uf the smoke cloud 
inside, through which you must pass before sitting 
down, you see all hands at work. They are ea 
paring for next day’s feast. In the tent of my host 
they were making “banch.” This is made by min- 
cing mutton very small, mixing it with salt aud 
chopped vegetables, and som it up in small nuts 
covered with a casing of dough. 

The amount of penpueton necessary before the 
nut is complete, and the unusual cleanness of the 
Mongol’s hands after making it, always made me 
shudder when I saw them about to honour me with 
this delicacy ; but the knowledge that they would 
be much hurt if I did not eat of it, always made 
me swallow a little of it. They themselves consider 
it a luxury to be indulged in only on great occasions, 
and on this occasion they prepared a large quantity. 
When a nut was finished it was placed on a board 
near the wall of the tent, where, notwithatanding 
the great fire blazing in the centre, it froze through 
in a few minutes. When frozen, the nuts were 
placed in a bag and ge away ready for the morrow. 

While the rest of the company was making the 
banch, the lama himself was making repeated 
attacks on 8 basinful of boiled meat before him; as 
soon as the banch was finished, every man pulled 
out his knife and set to work on the meat. It isa 
little alarming to see a Mongol eat; he takes a 
piece of meat in his left hand, seizes it with his 
teeth, then cuts it off close to his lips. The knife 
flashes past so quickly and so close to the face, that 
a spectator seeing it for the first time trembles for 
the safety of the operator’s nose. But after all 
there is little cause for alarm: practise makes them 
expert and the hand sure. I never heard of 
any one meeting with an accident in this way. 
While we were at dinner I expressed my surprise 
at finding them taking their meal so early in the 
afternzon and not after dark as usual. The reason 
they gave was that the Mongol fashion was to eat 
seven dinners on the last day of the year. I rather 
liked this idea at firat, as the Mongolian custom of 
only one meal after dark with nothing but tea, tea, 
tea, the whole day long, does not seem to suit an 
European so well as a Mongol. My satisfaction 
however was short lived, for I soon discovered that 
they had made up their minds that I should do jus- 
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tice to the whole seven, and that asly old yellow- 
coated lama on my left-hand apparantly installed 
himself as tally-keeper to the guest. As the day 
wore on, matters began to look a little serious. 
The solemn voice of the man in yellow had only 
ronounce three; what was to become of the other 
ourP AsIwas wondering how I could best get 
out of the difficulty, deliverance came in an un- 
looked for way. Some one sitting ina tent about 
a dozen yards off shouted, “ Ocher, come and drink 
wine ;” and Ocher, though as a lama he had vowed 
to abstain from wine and just then was employed 
in counting my dinners, at the summons disre- 
garded his vow, threw up his office of tally-keeper 
and the next time we saw him, was in too genial a 
frame of mind to find fault with any one for their 
eons in the past. 

During the course of the afternoon two large 
pails were filled with tea and set aside. When all 
the preparations were finished, we had a pleasant 
time round the blazing fire talking of the customs 
of our respective countries etc. Among other 
things we talked of the speedy course of time, and, 
in return for some of our Scripture metaphors, m 
lama gave me some wise Buddhistic sayings su 
a3 :— 

From the moment of acquiring wealth parting with 

it is our doom. - 

From the moment of union, separation is our doom. 

From the moment of birth, death is our doom. 

Moment by moment we approach death. 


Next morning, New Year's day, all were early 
astir, and the every day routine was gone through as 
usual. The customary question, ave you slept 
well ?” was asked, but no reference was made to the 
new year. The only manifest difference was that 
the whole household seemed to have got new caps. 
After a time a neighbour came in and asked “ Have 
you not embraced yet?” This seemed to stir up 
our host; glancing at the crescent of sunshine that 
streamed in through the hole in the top of the tent 
he remarked, * It is time now.” But he was not 
quite ready. Ile unlocked a spacious box and after 
bringing out a pile of things new and old, at last 
succeeded in fishing out a new red coat and a fine 
fur cap trimmed with yellow silk. The cap cost 

rhaps as inuch as the coat, and with the two our 

ost looked quite imposing. When all was ready 
all stood up in the cloud of smoke and each em- 
braced each, asking, “Sain OQ?” (Are you well ?) 
Their embrace is a very simple affair. When two 
persons perform this ceremony, they stretch out 
their arms toward each other, and the one puts the 
ends of his coat sleeves under the coat sleeves of 
the other. When all had embraced all, they sat 
down again and each one ate a small portion from 
a plate containing bread, fruits, roasted millet, and 
a preparation of milk. This done we hastened tv 
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the next tent in which a petty officer lived. B 
the time we all got in, the tent was crowded ; eac 
one of us embraced the host, putting our sleeves 
under his in token of respect, asked “ Sain O,” found 
a seat where he could, drank his tea, tasted his 
fare, were offered Chinese wine in small Chinese 
cups, conversed a few minutes, and returned to our 
tent to receive visitors. They were not long in 
coming. Some were near neighbours. These 
merely drank tea and tasted bread, but when visi- 
tors came from a distance the bag of banch was 
produced, a quantity of it boiled and handed it to 
the strangers, The case and rapidity with which 
this can be cooked makes it a very desirable kind of 
fare to have on hand on a day when numerous visi- 
tors are expected at different times. 

As we had a Gilling lama, a kind of doctor of 
medicine and divinity all in one, for our guest, we 
soon had a number of people in our tent anxious to 
know their ‘ lucky airt ” for the year. The Gilling 
was nothing loath to be consulted, produced his 
books and soon satisfied the inquirers. The in- 

uirer tells his age, the Gilling consults a table and 
the point of the compase is found at once. I tried 
for mine among the rest and found that I had a 
double airt, north-west and north-east as far as I 
remember. 

We had many visitors. My host was a man of 
influence ; his guest the Gilling had a great reputa- 
tion for learning; the yellow-coated lama, Ocher, 
presided over the wine and made a very good mas- 
ter of the ceremonies; and then there was “the 
man from the far country.” 

After we had for a time entertained the nume- 
rous Visitors whom these attractions drew to our 
tent, we dispersed in various directions to make the 
round of our several acquaintances. A young la- 
ma, who had spent the night keeping a vigil in a 
temple, took me in tow and conducted me to all 
the tents within a reasonable distance. In almost 
every tent we found the altar decked out with a 
great display of offerings. These consisted for the 
moat ean of bread and mutton, the bioad piece of 
fat which forms the tale of the Mongolian sheep 
often being the centre piece. One of the preat in- 
junctions of their religion is abstinence from flesh, 
and on expressing my surprise at finding the for- 
bidden thing ames as an offering an intelligent 
Mongol replied : — “It all pal ea through stupi- 
dity; stupid men among us Mongols are many.” 
[t was noteworthy that the offering on his own 
altar consisted of grain, fruit, and bread. In ad- 
dition to the offering, the altar lamps, little brass 
cups filled with butter,—were lighted, and in some 
of the more pretending tents the altur was en- 
closed sbove and around with silken hangings, 

A visitor on entering, turns first to the altar and 
worships; that done, he may address himself’ to the 
human occupants of the tent. We noticed only 
one departure from this rule. When we were in 
an old woman’s tent, a dashing voung Mongol en- 
tered, and, dispensing with the worship, proceeded 
at once to salute the old lady. The occasion for 
the manifestation of his irreligion was unfortunate, 
the old lady was just recovering from the effects of 
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THE CHINESE WIDOW. 


a broken limb: her beads and hand-praying mill 
were her constant companions. In such circum- 
stances it was not wonderful that she should have 
been incensed at such levity; she rejected his civili- 
ties with scorn, and with puritanical sternness 
ordered him to worship god. The young spark did 
not relish his rebuke much, but dared not to disobey. 
In addition to bread and tea, in most cases visitors 
are offered wine, and as every man is expected to 
visit the tents of all his friends, and as very few 
refuse wine when it is offered, there is some danger 
of a man drinking more than is good for him. Two 
things tend to keep the Mongol sober; the small 
size of the cups and the distance from tent to tent. 
But sometimes the Mongol gets tired of the minute 
Chinese drinking cup, throws it aside, and pours a 
good dram into a large wooden tea-cup. This, fre- 
quently repeated, produces its effect, and then 
follows horsemanship extraordinary. A Mongol, 
long after he is too drunk to stand, can keep his 
saddle very well, if he can be hoisted into it, and 
one of the sights on a new year's afternoon is half 
a dozen ndcase careering in company over the 
snow, performing all manner of antics and appa- 
rently in momentary danger of breaking their necks. 
Many of our visitors were a good deal more than 
“half seas over,” but throughout the whole day we 
saw only two who could not take care of themselves. 
The northern Mongols usually restrict the feati- 
vity to one dav, but their neighbours the Buriats 
keep up the celebration for a week or more; per- 
haps, as the Mongols say, with some scorn, in imi- 
tation of the Russians. Should friends be beyond 
reach on the first day of the year, the sacred duty 
of salutation is performed on the first occasion of 
their meeting. Far into the year, it is quite com- 
mon for Mongols meeting in the desert, after ex- 
changing the common salutations to remark, “Have 
not embraced perhaps,” and then duly perform the 
ceremony that would have been appropriate months 
before. Southern Mongols, on the other hand, say 
ney cease embracing at the end of the White 
onth. 
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THE CHINESE WIDOW. 
Continued from page 175. 


Tien-shi, after dinner, took the Nan hea chin 
king, and the five thousand character Tau tth king 
of Lau-keun-tsze, which Chwang-sang had left 
behind him, freely brought them forth and presented 
them to the Wang-sun. He thanked her again and 
avrain, and divined a place for the funeral portrait. 
The Wang-sun’ quietly bowed at the left side of the 
couch, and Tien-shi every day, under the pretence 
of going there to lament the deceased, approached 
the left side of the couch in order to enter into con- 
versation with the Wang-sun. Daily her love grew 
stronger, their glances came and went, and their 
feelings could not be suppressed; the Wang-sun indeed 
was cnly half enamoured, but she was completely 
delighted. Should she in this retreat, make a slip 
in this affair, there was no one’s scandal to fear 
about Chwang-sang being just buried; besides, 
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when a woman a per & man, it is impossible 
to talk about it. Having refrained for some days, 
it was not yet half a month, this old lady’s heart, 
like an ape, and ideas like a horse, could be no 
longer restrained. Shwe privately called the old 
servant to come to her room, gave him some good 
wine, smoothed him down with some fair speeches, 
and complacently asked him “Is your master 
married or not?” “ My master,” replied the old 
servant, “has never yet been married.” ‘“ Has 
your master,” said Tien-shi, “ chosen as yet anyone 
whom he intends to marry?” The old servant, who 


was rather intoxicated, replied: “ My master has ° 


said that if he could obtain a renowned beauty 
like you Ma’an, his heart's desire would be fulfilled.” 
** Did he really say so,” said the uld lady, “or are 
you telling lies?” “ An old Chinese like me,” said 
the old servant, “ well stricken in years, how would 
he dare to tell lies.” “I wish,” said the old lady, 
“for you to act as the go-between, to propose the 
match, and if it is not disagreeable, my wish is so 
marry your master.” ‘My master,” said the old 
servant, “has discussed the matter with me, and 
said it would be a very good match, only he res- 
gal the relation of master and pupil, and appre- 
r1ended people’s animadversions.” ‘ Your master,” 
replied the old lady, “did not in reality have any 
intercourse with my former husband, nor did your 
master really listen to his instructions. He would 
not trifle with the relation of teacher and pupil. 
The hill moreover is retired, the dwelling lonely, 
the neighbouring villages distant. Who is there to 
make observations ? ie must get through these 
difficulties, and I shall then entreat you to drink 
some ‘happy wine.” To this the old servant agreed, 
and when he was just going away, she called him 
back and enjoined him ‘‘Should your master assent, 
no matter whether morn or night, come at once to 
my room and bring me word of it. I shall wait 
here on purpose.” 

After the old servant had gone, Tien-shi went to 
the place and stretched herself several times, appre- 
hensive of being unable with a piece of fine thread 
to bind that elegant young man’s handsome foot, 
and delayed retiring to rest, and all alone in solitude 
till about dusk waited and endured almost unsup- 
portable trouble. She went in the dark into the 
mourning chamber, and at the left hand side of the 
couch she heard a breathing, to which an echo re- 
plied from the top of the coffin. Terrified, she gave 
a jump and said, “It is the departed spirit omnes 
forth.” She then returned to her chamber an 
took a lamp to look at it. Now it had happened 
that the old servant, being drunk, had fallen aslee 
on the couch by the corpse on the table. She di 
not dare to reprimand him, or call to him, but re- 
turned to her chamber, and, loitering away watches 
and seconds, passed another night. Next morning, 
seeing the old servant pacing about, but not coming 
to give her any reply to what she had said, the old 
lady felt all on the itch to know, and called him to 
come to her room to ask him concerning the former 
business. “It is not accomplished, it is not accom- 
plished,” said the old servant. “Why not ?” replied 
the old lady, “it cannot be that what I said the 
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other night to you was not sufficiently explicit.” 
“T told him all,” said the old servant, “but my 
master's discourse is quite right. As to your beauty 
and deportment, he says there is nothing to be said 
against them. Ashe did not receive Chwang-sang'’s 
instructions as his teacher, he does not argue about 
the question of his having been his pupil, but there 
are three unpropitions circumstances which must be 
returned as an answer to you.” ‘ What are these 
three circumstances,” said she. “ My muster,” re- 

lied the old servant, “says, ‘ First, having appeared 
in the midst of the arrange:nent of an unlucky event, 
should I set in motion a marriaze with her, there 
would be no heartfelt happiness, and no pleasant 
look about it; secondly, Chwany-sang and alia lived 
tozether as man and wife. Then Chwang-sang was 
a celebrated sage of the doctrine of the Tau sect, 
and my learning decidedly does not equal his; I am 
afraid of being despised by her. Thirdly, my bag- 
gage having been Toft behind, and not coming to 
hand, whence are the expenses of the marriage pre- 
sents and feast to come, and there is no one from 
whom he can obtain some money. These are three 
reasons why it cannot come to pass.” “ There is no 
necessity,” said the old lady, “of his regretting 
these three circumstances, a dead corpse is not the 
source of life. There is behind ve: Wodie a little 
empty room, to which I can call some person to come 
and bear it out. This one thing accomplished. 
Secondly, my former husband, although he might 
have been a celebrated sage of the Tau sect, was 
not at first a very moral person, having had the 
will to divorce his wife. Men may praise his empty 
virtue, and the king of Tsu coverted his hollow 
reputation, desiring be means of valuable presents 
to engage him as his minister. Conscious of the 
deficiency of his power and talents, my late husband 
fled away here. Some months ayo, rambling alone 
down the hill, he met a widow fanning « tomb with 
a fan, waiting till it was dry to marry again. The 
fool having talked and flirted with her, snatched 
the fan and fanned the tomb for her himself. He 
then came home with her fan, which I took and 
broke to pieces. Upon which some days ago, when 
at the point of death he took and poured forth a 
torrent of wrath, where was the affection? How 
can he come near in measure to your master’s youth 
and excellent knowledge, who has beside the rank 
of a king’s descendant, while I am daughter of 
Tien-tsung ; our condition is equal, and his present 
arrival here is a circumstance which heaven has 
ordained for our union. Thirdly, in ee to the 
expenses of the bridal and marriage feast, I am 
mistress of the house, who is there to require mar- 
riage presents? The expenses of the feast are a 
still less affair; I will collect them. In my private 
room are some twenty ounces of silver, and I will 

ive them your master to get a new suit of clothes. 
Vou go back and tell him if he will accomplish it, 
now is the opportunity, to-night is the felicitous 
time to consummate the marriage.” The old ser- 
vant, having received the twenty ounces of silver, 
returned to the prince, who could not do otherwise 
than comply. The old servant returned the prince's 
answer to the lady, who was like a delighted heaven - 
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and happy earth. She put off her mourning again, 

recovered her good looks, and her vermillion lips, 

and dressing in a set of new clothes, told the old 

servant to seek after some villagers who dwelt near 

the hill to bear Chwang-sang’s corpse into the 

broken hut behind the house, brush the thatched 

hall and prepare the marriage feast. An ode of 

poetry describes :— 

The handsome widow and youth have different attrac- 
tions ; 

“If the prince has wit, she is still mutually inviting, 

Who talks about one saddle for oue horse : 

Her thoughts to-night are about the delight of the 
invited bridegroom !” 

That night Tien-shi prepared the bridal apart- 
ment, and arranged the lights and candles in the 
hall. The prince was dressed in his button, sash 
and trowsers, and Tien-shi wore an embroidered 
tunic and trowsers. The two stood amidst the 
flowery candles, a pair like a polished gem and a 
gold setting, the beauty of which cannot be des- 
cribed. When the ceremonies were ended with 
every demonstration of affection, they took one 
soothe by the hand and entered the bridal apart- 
ment, and having swallowed the last cup, were 


about to retire to rest; suddenly, both the prince’s . 


eyebrows stood all on an end, he could not move an 
inch, and when he tried to get up, he fell down on 
the ground beating his breast with both hands. All 
he could say was that the pain in his heart was 
insupportable. Tien-shi at heart loved the prince, 
and much ashamed of the marri being thus 
nullified, came towards, embraced and rubbed him 
with her hands, inquiring the cause of it. Through 
excess of pain he could not speak, but foamed out 
soine saliva at the mouth; his senses suddenly left 
him—the old servant flurriedly made one of the 

rty. ‘‘Was he,” said Tien-shi, “had these fits 

fore.” ‘Constantly,” replied the old servant, 
‘ perhaps one in two or three years, and there is no 
medicine can cure them: indeed there is only one 
thing can set him right.” “ What do you use,” she 
urgently asked. ‘The brain of a man must be 
taken and boiled in wine, and given him to swallow 
to stop the pain. When he happened to have it, 
his father, the prince, patitioned the king of Tsu 
to take a condemned criminal out of prison, kill 
him, and take his brains. But now he is in the 
hills how cun he be cured? he must die.” “A 
living man’s brains decidedly cannot be obtained,” 
said Tien-shi, “I do not know if a dead man’s will 
do or not.” “The physician said,” replied the old 
servant, “that if forty-nine days had not elapsed, 
and the brain dried or decomposed, it could be so 
used.” ‘My former husband,” she answered, ‘“ has 
only been dead about twenty days, why not chop 
the coffin oven and take them.” “All that I fear,” 
said the old servant, “is that you will not do it.” 
‘‘T and the prince,” replied Tien-shi, “ have become 
man and wife. A wife with her body serves her 
husband, and as she dos not spare herself, what is 
there to hinder her taking and splitting the bone.” 
She then told the old servant to attend to the 
prince, and looked about herself for a hatchet, 
carrying which in her right hand and bearing a 
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lamp in her left, she went into the broken hut 
behind the house. She placed the lamp above the 
coffin, and tucking up her sleeves, with both hands 
raised the hatchet, steadfastly looking at the head 
of the coffin, grinding her teeth, and putting forth 
all her strength, she let fall the fall force of the 
hatchet. But how could the feeble strength of an 
unassisted arm be able to break open acoftin? It was 
owing to this: Chwang-sang during his lifetime had 
commanded her not to give him an expensive coffin. 
And after the thirty-first blow a piece of the wood 
at the head was knocked away, and after a repeti- 
tion of blows, the head of the coffin was forced 
open. Just while she was puffing and panting, she 
beheld ee heave a sigh inside the coffin, 
push open the lid, and sit up. Although her heart 
was bold, yet womanly fear at last seized her; her 
limbs became unstable, her muscles weak, and her 
heart ‘of hemp,’ and she leapt aside in confusion, 
unconsciously letting the hatchet fall to the ground. 
Chwang-sang called out: “ Lift me up, Madam.” 
She could not stop, but helped him out of the coffin, 
and he bore the light, while she followed after and 
entered into her chamber along with him. She 
knew indeed that the prince and his servant were 
there both together, and bursting forth into a cold 
sweat, as she advanced one pace she recoiled two. 
Just when they had entered the chamber, and where 
all was prepared as it were brilliant, the prince and 
his servant were not to be seen. Although Tien- 
shi was secretly astonished, yet she threw aside her 
apprehensions, and craftily putting on her wiles, 
said to Chwang-sang: “ After your death, I kept 
thinking day and night, and hearing a noise and 
echo in your coffin, thought on the circumstance of 
many persons souls having of old returned to them, 
and expecting that you would come to life again, 
took a hatchet to open your coffin. Thank heaven 
and earth it is really a coming to life in! and 
my special felicity!” “Many thanks Madam,” said 
Chwang-sang, “for your deep consideration, only 
there is one thing, how happens it, that being just 
in mourning, you are phe a in these embroidered 
sleeves and trowsers.” “At the time of openi 
the coffin,” said Tien-shi, making an excuse, ‘an 
to behold a happy circumstance, I did not dare to 
take unpropitious clothes in order to meet it, I 
therefore put on my embroidered ents for a 
lucky prognostic.” ‘Very well,” said he, “ there is 
yet another anna: how comes the coffin not to be 
in the chamber, but tossed into the ruined barn, 
was that for a lucky prognostic?” Tien-shi had 
not a word to answer. Chwang-sang also looked 
at the cups and wine which haa been got ready, 
but did not inquire the reason. He then bid her 
warm some wine for him to drink. He broached a 
large jar and drank several ses Si while Madam 
not entirely comprehending how affairs stood, 
warmed with hope that the old gentleman would 
treat her again as his wife. She diligently brought 
forth the wine, and plied all her art and craft, with 
sweet words and fair speeches, to wheedle him to 
retire to rest, but Chwang-sang having become ex- 
ceedingly drunk, wrote down four verses on a sheet 
of blank paper :— 
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From the first it was the dislike of a hostile house ; 

You did not love at the time I did. 

Should we again live together as man and wife 

I would fear your big hatchet chopping off the cover 
of my celestial soul. 


When the old lady saw these four verses, shame 
suffused her countenance, and her choked mouth 
had not a word. He again wrote down four more 
verses :— 

*< What affection have husband and wife for a hundred 
nights f 

Having seen a new person, they forget the old, 

And can strike with a hatchet the lid of the coffin ; 

How can they wait to fan the tomb dry ?’’ 


“T will let you see the two,” said pci Bag 
and he pointed outside with his finger. The old 
lady turned her head and saw the Prince of T'su 
and the old serving man advancing, and about to 
enter. She suppressed her breath in fear and turned 
round, but could not see Chwang-sang; when she 
tnrned round again the prince and the old servant 
had vanished. How came this? the prince and the 
old servant proceeded from Chwang-sang dividing 
himeelf, employing the law of dividing himself into 
shadow and substance. The old lady in a state of 
the greatest agitation, perceiving that she had no 
means of excusing herself, took off the embroidered 
girdle which went round her waist, attached it to 
a beam, hung herself, and died in a short time. 
This was areal death; and Chwang-sang perceiving 
that Tien-shi had died, descended, and taking the 
broken coffin popped her into it, and using an earth- 
ern pot for his musical instrument, leant upon the 
coffin and sang forth :— 


“The great piece has no heart. It produced her 
and me. Had I not been her husband, how could 
she have been my wife. Having met by mere 
chance, the lot of living together has ended! To 
be united or separate is no merit of man. When 
the feelings are moved by life and death, the true 
feeling comes out. How could she have died if she 
had not been born. Returned to vacancy she con- 
doles me! bestowing on me a big hatchet, I condole 
her, soothing her with the song. When the sound 
of the hatchet began I came to life in. The 
song ended, she may know it. Oh! oh! I break 
this earthern pot and shall play no more, what is 
she, who am t” 

When this was ended he sang four verses :— 

‘*Since you are dead | must bury you ; 

When I was dead you must wed. 

If I had really died 

There would have been a great deal of laughter.” 

Chwang-sang burst out laughing, smashed the 
earthern jar, took some fire out of the ‘thatched 
hall, set fire to the place and burnt the coffin, all 
being reduced to’a cinder. The only things not 
burnt were the claims of the Zau tih king and the 
Nan hwa king. Some persons in the hill took and 
handed them down to posterity. Chwang-sang 
roamed to the west and never married more. Some 
eay he met Lau-taze at the Han-kuh-kwan, followed 
him and departed, having attained the great Tau 
and became spiritualized. The poet says :— 
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‘¢Wu-ki?, who killed his wife, was a fool ; 
por une who injured the gods, was a wretch. 
Look at Seng sane playing on a pot 

And rambling at will for our model ?” 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO “THE CHINESE WIDOW.” 
By 8. Biron, Esq., L.L.D., &. 


Note to “Sung-kwo Mung,” p. 173, col. b, lines 
23 and 24 :— 


The city of Mung of the kingdom of Sung. 

1 For the mythical history of Lau-keun-tsze, the 
founder of the Tau sect, who lived under the Tsu 
dynasty, B.c. 450, see the Chinese and Ja 
Repository, vol. ii. p. 87. 

2 The Yau che is the Lake of the Chinese Elysium 
or Paradise. - 


>The Wang-mu or ‘royal mother,’ is one of the 
personages of the Tauist pantheon, connected with 
the Shang-ti. An account of her, as also the 
mystic history of Chwang-chow or Chwang-sang, 
will be found in the Tauist work Shin-seen-keen of 
Hwang-chang, vol. vi, sect. 6-9. Compare also 
Chinese and Japanese Repository, ii. 85, St. Julien 
Ping chan ling yen, ii. p. 158, n. 1; Chinese Recorder 
of Foochow, 1871, vol. iv, p. 90. Chwang-sang 
was a celebrated Tauist writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, B.C. 

® Wang-sun, t.e., Prince. 

®The Nan hwa chin king or ‘Three Classic of the 
Nan-hwa hill’ is attributed to the historical Chow- 
sang, of whom this is une of the fabulous legends. 


7 Wu-ki was a celebrated general of the king of 
Lu, who killed his wife because the emperor refused 
him a command on account of her.—Chenese and 
Japanese Repository, i. p. 254, see also the Wan sang 
tung po by Ling-che-che, tenth kiuen. 

® Two editions consulted of the Kin ku kt kwan 
read Kow-ling, but I cannot find any 


such person or incident in any biographical work 
at my disposition. Perhaps it should be read 


4} Siin-ling, who is mentioned in the Pei 


wan yun foo, voce “> ling, and may be one of the 
family of Sun, some of whom were surnamed Ling. 
Shang yew luk by Kau-yung-lien, A.D. 1618, four 
ksun. 
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JINGIS KHAN. 
Continued from page 186. 


Tuli, with 70,000 men, advanced upon Meru 
Shahjan, on of the four chief cities of Khorassan 
and one of the oldest cities in the world. It had 
been the capital of the great Seljuk sultans Melik- 
shah and Sanjar, and was very rich and populous. 
It was situated on the banks of the Meri el rond 
also called the Murjab. It was at this time troubled 
by internal dissension, and by the attacks of nia 
bouring Turkomans. The Mongols first attacked 
and destroyed or dispersed the Turkomans who 
camped outside the city. The siege commenced on 
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the twenty-fifth of February 1221. The governor 
of the town was Mojir-ul-mulk. After attempting 
two unsuccessful sorties he sent a venerable imém 
as an envoy to the Mongol camp. He returned with 
such fair promises that the governor himself repaired 
to the camp, and was loaded with presents; he was 
asked to send for his chief relations and friends; 
when these were fairly in his power, Tuli ordered 
them all, including the governor, to be killed. The 
Mongols then entered the town, the inhabitants 
were ordered to evacuate it with their treasures; 
the mournful procession, we are told, tuok four days 
to detile out. The Mongol prince was seated on a 
golden throne in the midst of the plain, and ordered 
the principal military chiefs to be decapitated before 
the people. The rest of the captives were distri- 
buted among the army, and a general and frightful 
massacre ensued; only 400 artizans and a certain 
number of young people were reserved as slaves. 
The author of the JAankushai says that the Sevid 
Yzz-ud-din, a man renowned for his virtues and 
piety, assisted by many people, were thirteen days 
in counting the corpses, which numbered 1,300,000. 
Ibn el Ethir says that 700,000 corpses were counted. 
The town was sacked, the mausoleum of the sultan 
Sanjar was rifled and then burut, and the walls and 
citadel of Meru levelled with the ground. 

Tuli now advanced upon Nishabur, the ancient 
capital of Khorassan. Its name in Persian means 
the city of Sapor. It is situated twelve days journey 
from Meru. It had been twice destroved in less 
than a century; in 1153 by the Oghuz Turks, who 
had revolted against the sultan Sanjar, and in 1208 
by an earthquake. Its inhabitants had not spared 
the various bodies of Mongol troops that came their 
way, and they now prepared a vigorous defence. 
Their ramparts were armed with 3,000 ballisters to 
shoot javelins with and 600 catapults. Tuli, who 
was exasperated by the death of Tagachar, his 
brother-in-law, who had been killed by an arrow 
from the ramparts while laying siege to the town 
the previous year, collected a great siege-train, 3,000 
ballisters, 300 catapults, 700 machines for throwing 
naptha (? Greek tire), 4,000 ladders, and 2,500 loads 
of stones (DOhsson i. 289), and he proceeded to 
lay waste all the province of which Nishabur was 
the capital. The inhabitants began to grow frizht- 
ened, and sent an embassy of imams and notables, 
having at their head the chief judge of Khorassan 
to offer to surrender the city, and to pay an annual 
tribute. Tuli refused all terms, and ordered tho 
assault; after twodays’ cannonade the walls were 
pierced with seventy breaches, and the Mongols 
rushed in on every side; a terrible combat ensued 
in the streets, the widow of Tayachar, daughter of 
Jingis, at the head of 10,000 men leading the 
avenging force; the carnage lasted four days. To 
prevent the living hiding beneath the dead, Tuli 
ordered every head to be cut off, and separate heaps 
to be made of men, women, and children’s heads. 
The destruction of the city occupied fifteen days; 
it was razed to the ground, and its site was sown 
with barley, only 400 artizans escaped, and they 
were transported into the north. 

Tuli now marched upon Herat, situated five days 
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journey south-east of Nishabur, a beautiful city 
surrounded with villages and gardens. On his way 
thither a detachment of his forces destroyed, near 
the town of Thuss, the tomb of the Kaliph Harun 
el Raschid, and that of Ali el Nazi, a descendant 
of the Kaliph Ali, for whom the Persian Muham- 
madans or Sheikes had an especial veneration. 
After eight days attack and the death of its 
governor, Herat offered to capitulate. Tuli pro- 
mised to spare the Jives of its inhabitants if they 
surrendered immediately, and he was so far honest 
on this occasion that he contented himself with 
destroying only 12,000 men, the dependents and 
soldiers of the sultan Jelal-ud-din. He appointed 
a Muhammadan prefect and a Mongol governor to 
the town, and eight vears later received orders to 
join his father at Thalekan. 

The effects of such a devastation of a whole 
vince cannot be properly estimated in these lati- 
tudes. In Khorassan the desert has ever been 
encroaching more or less on the cultivated land, and 
it is only by the persistent labour of many hands 
that it is held back at many points, and when these 
hands are destroyed by the hundred thousand, the 
ruin must become deplorable. 

While the Mongols were overrunning Khorassan 
a small tribe of ‘lurkomans called Kayi Khanli fled 
and took refuge in Asia Minor; they became the 
nucleus of the Ottoman Turks. 

Meanwhile Jingis had spent his summer among 
the Khunduz mountains surrounding Thalekin. He 
now advanced across the spurs of the Hindu Kush 
towards Ghazna, where the sultan Jelal-ud-din had 
assembled a considerable army. He first attacked 
Bamian, on the river Ghori; here one of his favourite 
grandsons was killed, and to revenge his death he 
ordered the place to be destroyed and the whole 
district to be made a desert: it remained a desert 
for 100 years after. I have already described how 
Jelal-ud-din escaped from Khorazm; having tra- 
versed Khorassan in all haste he at length reached 
Ghazna, where his partizans hastened to meet him. 
Emin Melih came with his Kankalis, Agrah Melih 
brought his Turkomans and Kallajes (the latter a 
mixed race of Arabs and Turkomans who wandered 
between the rivers Sinde and Ganges) the governor 
of Kabul and A’azam Melih brought their forces, 
and thus Jelal-ud-din found himself at the head of 
from 60,000 to 70,000 men. With these he marched 
towards the plains of Peruan near Bamian; he 
defeated a small body of Mongols who were be- 
sieging the fort of Valian, and then encountered a 
large force of Mongols under Shiki Cutucon. 

Cutucon had been posted with 30,000 on the 
frontiers of Kabul and Zabelstan to observe the 
movements of Jelal-ud-din and to cover the opera- 
tions of Jingis Khan. A fierce and well-contested 
battle was fought fur two days between the rival 
forces, when the Mongols at length gave way and 
fled, and most of them were killed in the broken 
ground that hindered their retreat. After his vic- 
tory, the sultan was hampered by the quarrels of 
his dependents about the division of the booty, and 
this led to the defection of one of his most powerful 
supporters, Agrai, who with his Kalluges and Turko- 
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mans took his departure for Peshawur (called Fer- 
shaur by the Persians), with his reduced forces the 
sultan was obliged to retreat to Ghazna, and thence 
to the river Sinde. He was pursued rapidly by 
Jinyis, whose troops for two days had not time to 
odie fond: He arrived at Ghazna fifteen days after 
the sultan had left it, and having left a governor 
there he marched on towards the Sinde. Jelal-ud- 
din had not yet crossed the river; his little army 
was surrounded by the Monvols, whose forces were 
disposed in semicircles round it, having their wings 
resting on the river, which thus formed a chord. 
The tizhting was se *teag but the Turks were 
everywhere beaten. The sultan made a last des- 
perate charge, which was unavailing, he then 
mounted a fresh horse, and having taken off his 
cuirass, he jumped with it into the river, which 
flowed twenty feet below, and with his shield on 
his back and his standard in his hand he thus swam 
across. Jingis Khan could not help admiring the 
deed from the banks, and pointed it out to his sons 
for an example. Muhamuiad of Nessa tells us that 
Jelal-ud-din kept his faithful charger till the taking 
of Titlis in 1226 without mounting him, in remem- 
brance of his services on this occasion. The sultan’s 
hareem fell into the hands of the Mongols, who 
killed all his sons. He had cast much gold and 
treasure into the river, and a portion of it was re- 
covered by means of divers. Joined by the feeble 
débris of his army (chiefly Khorazinans) which had 
been uble to cross the river, he made a raid into the 
country for arms and clothes, defeated an Indian 
prince, and on the news that the Mongols were 
still pursuing, he retired towards Delhi. Jingis 
sent his two generals Béla and Turtai in pursuit, 
they proceeded to invest Multan, but as it held out 
bravely, and they were afraid of the terrible sum- 
mer weather there, they retired again to Ghazna, 
after ravaging the provinces of Multan, Lahore, 
Peshawur, and Melikpiir. 

Jingis now determined to retire towards the north 
along the banks of the Sinde, but in order that the 
sultan Jelal-ud-din might find no stronzhold he 
dispatched his son Ogotai to destroy Ghazna. Ac- 
cording to Mongol habit, he ordered the inhabitants 
to leave the city, and then murdered them. Another 
general was sent to Herat, which had shewn signs 
of defection, after a sieve of six months it was taken. 
For a whole week the Mongols ceased not to kill, 
burn, and destroy, and it is said that 1,600,000 
eee were killed; the place was entirely depopu- 

ted and made desert. Meru had been reoccupied 
by annmber of its inhabitants; it was again at- 
tacked ina similar way, and its inhabitants destroyed. 
Some of the inhabitants hid away in the ruins; the 
barbarous eneral ordered the muezzin to be sounded, 
and as eich Musalman emerged to go to prayer he 
was killed; only a few individuals remained among 
the ruins, and Meru continued to baa mere collecc- 
tion of débris until the davs of Shah Nu'th, the son 
of Timur, who had it rebuilt. Afraid of the south- 
ern heats, Jinyzis retired to a place called by the 
Mongols Beruan, where he spent the eummer of 
1222; here he began his administrative measures 
hy appointing civil governors to the various con- 
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uered towns; he wintered about the sources of 
the Sinde, where an epidemic attacked his army. 
He now determined to return home to Mongolia, 
and before setting out disencumbered his army of 
eee by a general massacre, whose ferocity may 
e judsed of by the fact that to each tent there 
were ten or twenty head. IT[aving crossed the 
mountains of Bamian, he passed the summer in the 
district of Bakalan, where he had lett his principal 
baggave. In the autumn he resumed his march, on 
passing Balkh he killed the miserable and starving 
wretches who had there occupied its ruins, he then 
crossed the Oxus and advanced to Bokhara, there 
he summoned the Muhammadan doctors to explain 
to him their faith, of which he generally approved, 
except of the pi'grimage to Mecca, saying that the 
whole world is the house of God, and that prayers 
will reach him wheresoever they rise. On his ar- 
rival at Sarmarkand he ordered the public prayers 
to be said in his name, as he had conquered the 
sultan Muhammad. Before he crossed the Yaxartes 
he ordered the widow and other members of the 
family of Muhammad to wail a long farewell to 
Khowaresm, while the army detiled past. 

Juchi, the eldest son of Jingis, had never forgiven 
his brother Jagatai their quarrel before Kho- 
waresm, he had nursed his rage in the deserts of 
Kipchak. Jinzis ordered him to join him at a 
place called Kolan Tershi, and to drive before him 
a grand buattue of game, that he might enjoy his 
favourite sport of hunting. Juchi did not 0, but 
his troops formed a grand circle, according to the 
Mongol custom, and enclosed a vast area of country, 
the circumference was gradually drawn in and the 
game, chietly wild asses, driven towards the spot 
tixed upon by Jingis, where he sported to his heart’s 
content. On the banks of the Imil he was met by 
two of his grandsons, afierwards very celebrated, 
namely, Khubilai and Hulagan, one eleven, and the 
other nine years old. They had killed their first game, 
and according to Mongol custom, Jingis pricked 
their middle fingers to mix some blood with their 
food and drink, a kind of baptism of the chase. 
Later on he gave his army a féte, in a place called 
Buka Suchicon, and reached his Ordu or home in 
the month of February, 1225. 

On the way he was joined by his two generals 
Chébé and Subutai, who after their pursuit of the 
sultan Muhammad had made a daring expedition 
into the west, which we must now describe. We 
left these warriors at their capture of Ravi, they 
then took Kum. At Hemedan, which submitted at 
once, they placed a Monzol governor. Cazim re- 
sisted bravely, but without avail; it was taken and 
40,099 of its inhabitants massacred. The two 
generals then advanced on Tebriz, the capital of 
Azerbaijan, which province, together with Arran, 
was then ruled over by the Alabeg Euzbeg (D'Ohsson 
i. 325), ani old man, and much addicted to wine. 
Hoe bourht off the Mongols by a rich present of 
silver, rich stuffs, horses, etc. 

The Monzols then evacuated Azerbaijan, and 
wintered in 1220 in the rich plainsof Moyan on the 


. shores of the Caspian. In the spring of the follow- 


ing year they advanced into Georgia. Thvir ad- 
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vance guard was formed of Turkish and Kurdish 


auxiliaries, whom they readily enlisted in a cam- 
paign against the Christian Georgians. They ad- 
vanced as far as Tiflis, ravaging everywhere, and 
ended by severely defeating the Georgian army. 
They then levied a second contribution upon Tebriz 
and afterwards attacked the town of Meraga. Here 
as elsewhere, they placed their captives in the front 
rank of the attacking party, and compelled them to 
bear the brunt of the assault. So stupified had the 
inhabitants of Persia become by the Mongol suc- 
cesses that we are told that in Meraga one Mongol 
entering a street where there were 100 individuals, 
proceeded to kill them all without any resistance. 
The Mongols now advanced upon Hemedan, whose 
inhabitants had killed the governor they had placed 
there, after a stubborn resistance the city was taken 
and burnt, and its inhabitants put to the sword. 
The same fate awaited Serab and Bailékan, towns 
of Arran, while the courage of the inhabitants of 
Gunja, capital of that province, and of Tebriz, was 
so renowned that it preserved them from a worse 
fate than the payment of heavy contributions. 
Georgia, which was then governed by Rhuzondan, 
daughter of the celebrated queen Thamar, was over- 
run and terribly ravaged. The Georgian accounts 
say that the Mongols advanced into the country 
with the cross at their head, in the guise of Chris- 
tians. This tradition accords well with the ever 
ready and versatile stratagy of those conquerors. 
Having ravaged Georgia, they turned upon Shervan 
captured Shamahir, its capital, and then Derbend, 
all except the citadel where Raschid, the Shah of 
Shirvan, had taken refuge. He purchased his in- 
dependence by furnishing the Mongols with guides 
in their march across the Kaukasus. On the other 
side of the Kaukasus they found the Ases, the Lesgs, 
the Circassians, and the Kipchaks leagued together 
against them. After an indecisive action, they had 
as usual, recourse to craft: “We are Turks like your- 
selves, they said to the Kipchaks, and are you allied 
against your brethren with these strangers; make 
peace with us and we will give you gold and rich 
garments, as much as you list.” Seduced by these 
words, the Kipchaks deserted their allies, who were 
attacked and vanquished, and the town of Terki 
devastated. The Kipchaks dispersed in small bodies 
to their homes, and were attacked piecemeal by the 
Mongols and dispersed; the latter took up their 
winter quarters in their richest land, in the heart 
of their country (D‘Ohsson i. 3839). 10,000 Kip- 
chaks crossed the Danube and entered the service 
of the emperor John Ducas. One portion of these 
mercenaries was posted in Thrance and Macedonia, 
where they committed great ravages; another was 
transported to Asia Minor (ree Meephorus, Grego- 
rius, and George Acropolitis in Stutter, Memoriss 
Populorum, etc., iii. 984, and D’Ohsson i. 340). The 
rest of the Kipchaks implored the assistance of the 
Russians, whose scourges under the name of Comans 
and Polutzi, they had long been. Russia was then 
bounded on the south-east by the Oka. It was 
divided into several principalities, of which the 
chief was that of Vladimir, whose grand duke was 
more or less accepted as feudal lord by the rest. 
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By the advice of a Kipchak Khan called Cutan, 
who had taken refuge at Kief, and whose daughter 
had been married to Mestislaf, the prince of Kief, 
the latter assembled the princes of Southern Russia, 
who agreed to make common cause with the Kip- 
chaks against the Mongols. The Mongols once 
more intrigued to divide their enemies, this time 
they addressed the Russians, told them they had 
no quarrel with them, that now was the time to 
avenge the many wrongs the Kipchaks had inflicted 
on them, and that they ought to have more sym- 
pathy as Christians with the Mongols, who wor- 
shipped only one God, than with the Kipchak 
idolaters.” The Russians did not listen to these 
tempting phrases, but advanced to the river Kalka. 
The Mongols retired, to draw the Russians as far 
away as possible from their base. The latter be- 
coming rash. ventured to attack the enemy with 
only one division, which was cut to pieces, only 
one-tenth escaping, while the prince of Galich, who 
commanded it, deserted his troops, and to prevent 

ursuit burnt the boats by which they ought to 
bes retired across the Kalka. The Mongols then 
attacked the other body of Russians, who after 
three days’ struggle were forced to sue for terms. 
These were granted and sworn to by the Mongols, 
but as usual, as soon as they had the Russians in 
their power they killed them all; three of the 
Russian princes were fastened down to planks, upon 
which the Mongols sat to celebrate their victory. 
The Mongols then ravaged Southern Russia, and 
then proceeded to the sea of Azoff, where they took 
the rich Genoese city of Sudac, the then chief entre- 
pot of trade between the fur countries of Russia 
and Southern Europe (D’Ohsson i. 845). To these 
fur countries they then ag patie At the end of 
1223 they invaded Great Bulgaria on the Kama 
and Upper Volga, rich in furs, honey, and wax, and 
speedily dispersed their army. : 

Gorged with booty, the two Mongol generals now 
returned homewards by way of the country of Sa- 
cassin, t.e., the Khagar country on the Lower Volga 
and Jaish or Jack. 

It is marvellous how miserably decrepid the 
Turkish and other opponents of the Mongols had 
become. In 1224 small body of 3,000 Mongols 
was able to once more destroy Rayi, to do the same 
to Kum and Kashan, and to overrun and pillage the 
great provinces of Irak Ajem and Azerbaijan, al- 
though opposed to much more numerous bodies of 
Khorazinans and other Turks. The provinces of 
Khorassan and Irak Ajem were made desolate by 
these continued invasions; according to Juveni there 
did not remain one-thousandth part of their old 
inhabitants, and he added, if nothing interfered 
with the growth of the population in these two 

rovinces it would not between his day and the 
ay of doom amount to one-tenth of what it did 
before the Mongol invasion. Their savage mode of 
warfare would excuse the tales that were told at 
Byzantium that they had dogs’ heads and lived on 
human flesh. (Pachymeres 1. 87, D’Ohsson i. 352). 

Jingis had hardly reached his Ordu before he 
had to deplore the death of his eldest son Juchi. 

The former campaign of Jingisin China had only 
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produced transient results, and the Mongols had to 
evacuate all their conquests there except the town 
Chungtu and the northern edge of Pecheli and 
Shan-si. The country was everywhere reoccupied 
and fortified by the Kin soldiers. During the 
Mongol attack, the Sung dynasty, which had its 
seat at Hangcheu, the chief town of Chekiang, and 
ruled over China south of the river Hoei in Honan, 
refused to pay its customary tribute to the Kin 
emperors, and to punish this defection the latter, 
on the retreat of the Mongols, sent an army which 
ravaged the northern portion of the Sung territory. 

Meanwhile Jingis, in 1217 had dispatched a trusty 
general, Muculi, to invade China. He captured 
several towns of the province of Pecheli. The next 
year he advanced into Shan-si, whose capital, Tai- 
yuan-fu, he took after a vigorous attack, the gover- 
nor committing suicide before the surrender. During 
the year 1218 he took the eight principal towns of 
Shan-si, and the following year completed the con- 
quest of this great province, while a renegade Kin 
general subjected Pecheli. 

During 1218 Corea submitted to the Mongols, 
and its sovereign Wang-tun acknowledged Jingis as 
his suzerain, and agreed to pay tribute. 

Muculi continued his successes, he entered the 
province of Shan-tung and overran all the countr 
north of the Yellow river, and in November 122 
he crossed that river into Tangut ; he demanded a 
contingent of troops from the Tangut sovereign. 
These were sent to him, to the number of 50,000 
men, and he then proceeded to overrun Shen-si, 
most of whose cities he captured during the year 
1222. The following year Muculi died in the midst 
of his successes, on deathbed he is reported to 
have said: “For forty years have I made war and 
fought for my master in his great enterprises, and I 
was never defeated. My only regret is that I have 
not yet captured Nanking,” (which was then the 
capital of the Kin emperors). A few months after 
his death the Kin emperor Outubu followed him to 
the grave. 

Northern China had been ruined by fifteen years 
of war, and the Kins had entirely abandoned it and 
concentrated their forces on the south of the Yellow 
river to defend the defile and fortress of Tung-kuan, 
that commanded the road from Shen-si to Honan. 
Here were collected 200,000 men. 

Meanwhile let. us turn once more to the doings of 
Jingis. At the end of 1225 he left his onluss to 
attack Tangut, whose sovereign, Lite, had sheltered 
one of his enemies and had refused to surrender his 
son as a hostage. In the early spring of 1226 he 
entered Tangut, took several towns, and passed the 
summer heats in the mountains of Khun-chu; he 
captured Kan-cheu and Su-cheu, and during the au- 
tumn he overran the country to the Yellow river; 
the country, says the chronicler, was covered with 
human bones, and only one or two individuals in 
every hundred escaped massacre, (D’Ohsson i. 371.) 
In the latter part of 1226 Jingis encountered the 
army of Tangut at Ling-cheu, near Niny-hia-fu the 
capital of Tangut, and won a very bloody victory, 
and then ruined and ravaged many towns on the 
other side of the Yellow river. He passed the 
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summer of 1227 at Liu-pan, where he received as 
a present from the Kin emperor, a plateau full of 
fine pearls, which he distributed among those of 
his grandees who wore ear-rings, others had their 
ears pierced in order to share the prize, while many 
remained over for a general scramble. 

While encamped at Liu-pan, he also received 
the homage of Yao-lise, the widow of the late 
king of Leau-tung, who now acted as regent. She 
was received with distinction by Jingis, who him- 
self offered her the cup to drink out of, and made 
@ grand eulogium on the bravery of her eldest son 
Hinessé, who had accompanied him in his western 
campaigns. On her entreaty he appointed him 
king of rene and dismissed her with a costly 
present of nine Chinese ) pected nine horses, nine 
silver bars, nine pieces of silk, and other rich gifts 
in parcels of nine, which was a sacred number 
among the Mongols. 

Jingis now prosecuted vigorously the siege of 
Ning-hia, the capital of Tangut. The king of Tan- 
gut offered to surrender, but while the negociations 
were in progress Jingis was siezed with a fatal 
disease. The previous year he had had a presage 
of his coming end, and had then summoned his sons 
Ogotai and Tului to him, and thus addressed them: 
“My children, I approach the end of my career, I 
have conquered with the aid of God an empire so 
vast that it is a year’s journey from its centre to 
its circumference. If you wish to preserve it, re- 
main united ; it is necessary that one of you occupy 
the throne, I nominate Ogotai to be my successor, 
respect my wishes.” When Jingis was siezed with 
his fatal illness, only Tului of his different sons was 
with him. He drew out a. aries oat a 8 
campai inst against Nan-king. He also left 
Gian | the eae legacy of destroying the capital of 
Tangut and killing its king, which was faithfully 
carried out after his death, which took place on the 
lath of August 1127, at the age of sixty-six years. 
His body was secretly conveyed to Mongolia, and 
to prevent the news of his death spreading, its 
escort killed every one they met. They only pub- 
lished the news when the procession had reached 
the Great Ordu of the Khan at the sources of the 
Kerulan. The body was successively carried to the 
ordus of his various wives, where his many depen- 
dents were summoned from all parts to do it honour; 
some had to come a journey of three months. After 
these funeral rites, the coffin was buried on one of 
the mountains of the chain Burkhan Kaldun, whence 
flow the rivers Onan, Kerulan, and Tula. Everyone 
met with on the road was killed and told to go and 
serve their lord in the other world. Mandeville 
thus describes a funeral of one of the grand Khans: 
“ At the spot where the funeral occurs they erect 
a tent, in which they place the corpse on a wooden 
couch, and arrange before him a table delicately 
served; into this they drive a white horse richly 
caparisoned and with its saddle on. They then 
place the tent with its contents in a hollow and 
cover it over, so that no one can distinguish the 
place.” This account reads very like the accounts 
given by Arab writers of the Norse funerals on the 
Volga in the tenth century, (see Poe peuples 
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du Cancise). Marco Polo names the burial place 
of Jingis as the mountain Alchai, situated north- 
east of Karakorum; Gaubil, from Mongol sources, 
pa it at a place called Han, situated 47.54 north 
atitude and 9.3 longitude west of Peking; accord- 
ing to D’Anville’s map there is a mountain Kentey- 
han on this spot, where the Onan takes its rise. 
Many of his descendants were buried on the same 
mountains, in the midst of a forest, this forest was 
guarded by 1,000 men of the tribe Urian, quite 
exempted from military service. [Rich perfumes 
were burnt without ceasing before the images of 
the princes. The place was only accessible to the 
four great ordus of Jingis. ( D'Ohason i, 381.) 

We have now traced out the romantic history of 
the great conqueror's progress. D'Ohsson has some 
judicious remarks on the way in which the result 
was obtained; he says, the Mongols in their sai bay 
homes were among the most wretched of mankind, 
wandering in an elevated region of Tartary and 
under an inclement sky, and so poor that Rashid 
tells us, only their chiefs had iron etrters. Their 
army was composed of nomades who constantly led 
the lives of soldiers, carrying their hearths about 
with them; they could live anywhere where their 
horses and cattle could find pasture. To this was 
superadded the discipline enforced by Jingis. Each 
tribe was divided into sections of ten men, each 
section with its commander, nine chiefs of ten men 
chose the tenth asa centurion, who had besides his 
own command of ten, supervision of the hundred ; 
nine centurions similarly chose a battalion com- 
mandant, and ten of these latter a divisional com- 
mander, who led a body of 10,000 men, in Mongol 
phrase a ¢uman. No man could change his section 
or company or regiment, and the most implicit 
vbedience to orders was insisted upon from all, and 
at the command of the Khan, the most potent 
general at once submitted to the bastinado or to 
execution. This implicit obedience was the secret 


of many of their successes, as it was in those of . 


Rome, and in our day those of Prussia. Very 
different was the conduct of the Turkish hordes as 
reported by Alai-ud-din. “Ifa slave,” he says, 
‘acquires ten horses, his master has to treat him 
with consideration, if he rise to the command of an 
army it is seldom that he does not use it against 
his benefactor. If war be declared, it takes these 

entry moiths to get in motion, and they must 
first supplied liberally with pay.” Among the 
Mongols, on the contrary, each warrior has to pay 
his chief a certain number of horses, cattle, pieces 
of felt, etc., and if he be absent at war his wife 
-must pay his taxes. If a commander of ten was 
untit he his post, Jingis ordered that he and his 
family should: be killed and another put in his 

lace, and so through the higher ranks, and he ex- 
herd his chief commanders to come to him once 
a year to receive instruction and advice. He coun- 
selled them to instruct their children well in riding, 
archery, and the artof plunder, as they would have 
to rely on their bravery for a livelihood just as mer- 
chants rely on their merchandize. “I give,” he 
said, ‘‘the command of troops to those who join 
courage to skill. To those who are active and alert 
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I confide the care of the baggage; to the dullards I 
confide a pole and make them tend the cattle. It 
is thus I have won my victories, and my sous will 
continue victorious if they follow my example.” 
(D'Obsson i. 393.) Each man beside his bow, arrows, 
and axe, carried a file to sharpen the points of the 
arrows, ® sieve, an awl, needles and thread. The 
picked troops also carried sabres slightly recurved, 
and had their heads and body protected by leathern 
armour covered with pieces of iron. 
Before attacking a country Jingis summoned its 
ruler to submit in a few stereotyped words. “ If 
ou don’t submit,” he said, ‘‘ who knows what will 
een God only knows.” Submission must be 
followed by the giving of hostages, the surrender 
of one-tenth part of the produce of the country, 
including men, and the acceptance of Mongol 
governors. These latter were generally cruel and 
exacting, and soon reduced a country which peace- 
ably surrendered to the condition of the conquered. 
h expedition was preceeded by a kuridtas or 
general assembly of the princes of the blood and 
the military chiefs; then the time and mode of 
attack were arranged. Jingis organized a system 
of intelligence and espionage by which he generally 
knew well the internal condition of the eountry he 
was about to attack. He intrigued with the dis- 
contented, and seduced them by fair promises. On 
attacking a province they generally divided their 
army into small bodies, invested the towns, and 
plundered the country in all directions, compelling 
the peasants to do the heavy work of the sieges. 
They ravaged and laid waste the country all round 
the bigger towns, and they generally tried to entice 
& portion of the garrison into an ambuscade. The 
built regular siege-works armed with catapults; the 
captives and peasants were forced to take part in 
the assault ; the attack never ceased night or day; 
relief of troops keeping the garrison in perpetual 
terror. They employed Chinese and Persians to 
make their war engines; they did not scruple to 
turn aside rivers to overwheln devoted cities, and 
supplement the use of water by that of Greek 
fire; they were also skilled in mines. To delude 
the garrison they sometimes raised a siege, leaving 
their bazyage and valuables behind, only to return 
by a sudden countermarch as soon as the garrison 
was lulled into security. They rarely abandoned 
the siege of a place altogether, and would some- 
times continue a blockade for years. They were 
bound by no oath, and however solemn their pro- 
mise to the inhabitants who would surrender, it 
was broken, and a general massacre ensued. It was 
their policy to leave behind them no body of people 
however submissive, who might inconvenience their 
communications. ‘ They gloried,” says the chroni- 
cler Vincent, “in the slaughter of men; blood tn 
them was spilt as freely as water. They employed 
lies and deception to delude their victims and then 
destroyed them,” (D’Ohsson i. 393). They had no 
honour and no chivalry, a ruse to them was more 
creditable than an open fight. If a desperate enemy 
resisted bravely they would open their ranks to let 
him escape, until the disorder of retreat made their 
work of destruction easy. They generally attempted 
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to surround their enemies, and as each man had 
several horses, could often weary them into defeat. 
They commenced their attack generally with their 
bows and arrows, and only used their side arms to 
complete their victory. Their cavalry manceuvred 
by signals, and was veryskilfully handled, the coward 
and the plunderer were equally put to death. 

In their expeditions the Mongols encamped to 
rest and recruit their horses for a few months every 
year. Having laid waste a wide circle of country 
round their camp, they then gave themselves up to 
excess and debauchery, wiied upon by their young 
and beautiful captives, one of whom, according to 
Vincent, was chosen before his death by each war- 
rior to be buried alive with him. As the hard and 
dangerous wish was done by the prisoners and cap- 
tives the lordly Mongols easily kept up their strength 
in the most distant expeditions. 

In time of peace Jingis counselled his soldiers to 
be quiet and gentle as calves, but in war to rush on 
their enemies like hungry falcons fall on their prey. 

The “following reads almost like the milita 
counsel of Napoleon; in speaking of his generals 
he said: “ There does not live a braver man than 
Jessutai, no march can gs tr him, he feels neither 
thirst nor hunger, and he thinks his soldiers ought 
to be like himself; this is why he is not fit to com- 
mand. It is necessary that a general should not be 
insensible to either hunger or thirst, for he ought to 
be able to feel the sufferings of his army. His 
nrarches should be moderate, and he ought to feed 
well both his men and horses.” ‘What is the 
greatest happiness in life?” he one day asked his 
genre one answered for the rest: “To go a 

unting on a spring morning mounted on a beauti- 
ful horse, carrying on your hand a good falcon and 
watching it sieze its prey.” “No,” said Jingis, 
“the greatest pleasure is to vanquish your enemies, 
to chase them before you, to rob them of their 
wealth, to see those dear to them bathed in tears, 
to ride their horses, to clasp to your bosom their 
wives and daughters.” (T)’Ohsson i. 404.) 

The chase Jingis held to be the school of war, 
and advised his sons to spend the time of peace in 
hunting. The great Mongol winter hunt was more 
like a military expedition than anything else. Orders 
were given to the different tribes a month’s journey 
off to extend themselves and join on to one another, 
and thus enclose a huge ring; the whole, under the 
orders of skilled generals, and divided into a left 
' and right wing and centre; the game was driven 
into an enclosure of two or three leagues in circuit, 
made of felt hung on cords. Tne Khan first entered 
the ring with his wives and suite, and when he was 
tired of killing retired to an eminence inside the 
cordon and watched the great chieftains hunt, the 
whole concluded by a general scramble of the com- 
monalty. When only a few are left, the old men 
come before the Khan and beg that their lives may 
be spared to furnish more sport the next vear; eight 
days are thus consumed in the general holiday. 

ingis organized a postal service on the grand 
routes, to fucilitate travellers, couriers, and public 
Officers in their travels; the horses, carriages, and 
food were supplied by the inhabitants, and the 
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safety of the road was protected by severe police 
regulations. For the first time probably in the 
history of Asia it was possible to travel with per- 
fect safety across the Steppes of Turkestan. 

By his cole of laws Neath was awarded to the 
homicide, the thief, the adulterer, and those who 
dealt in unnatural crimes. The same punishment 
fell upon those who for the third time lost the cap- 
tivesentrusted to their keeping, those who concealed 
and harboured fuyitive slaves or lost goods, those 
who did not return, if they found them, the arms 
of any who had lost them in combat, those who 
employed witchcraft to harm others, those who 
intervened ina struggle between two champions, 
Small thefts were punished with the bastinado, and 
torture was freely used to force confession. In his 
code he preserved many curious superstitions no- 
tions that the popular creed had sanctified. Thus 
it was forbidden to make water in a stream or on 
ashes, to a fire, a table, or a chair, to wash 
the hands in running water. It was forbidden to 
wash clothes, which were to be used till worn out ; 
cooking and domestic ve-sels were not to be washed, 
and this custom still prevails, according to Pallas, 
among the Kalmucks (Namm. Hist. Nach i. 181, 
who always clean thege articles with dried grass or 
a piece of felt. Carpino tells us they would not 
touch fire with a knife, or take their food with the 
same implement out of a , to strike with a 
hatchet near a fire. To break these rules was to 
bring misfortune, or to cause it to thunder, in the 

pular eyes, and no doubt, as D’Ohsson remarks, 

i. 410, note), the origin of the prohibition was 
originally a fear of offending the elements. In kil- 
ling an animal it must be laid on its back, an inci- 
sion made in its belly, and the heart torn out or 
5 ota with the hand; this practise is still that 
of the Kalmucks, who attribute its introduction to 
Jingis Khan, (Pallas, °P cit. i. 128.) Those who 
killed animals in the Musalmaén way must them- 
selves be killed. The Mongols were avaricious to 
the last degree, they only killed animals which 
were sick or wounded ; their hand, the chroniclers 
Vincent and Carpino say, were always open to take 
and closed to give. hey ate almost anything, 
rats or doys, etc., were readily consumed. Jingis 
enjoined upon them all hdspitality, and at their 
feasts it was not permitted to refuse anyone to juin, 
the host must always taste the food before the 
est, (surely achivalrous notion to have been born 
in the desert.) He set his face strongly against 
the Mongol weakness of drunkenness : Td you can 
not refrain, get drunk, only three times a month 
he said would be better, not at all better still, but 
who can, abstain altozether. (D’Ohsson i. 4!2.) 

Jingis counselled his sons to tolerate all creeda, 
telling them that it mattered little to the divinity 
how they honoured him. Ife himself believed in 
a supreme being, but he worshipped the aun, and 
was like his compatriots, a Shamanist. He exempted 
from taxes the ministers of all religions, the poor 
doctors, and other wise men. The princes of the 
blood addressed the Khan by his name, and in hia 
orders, diplomas, etc., this name was unaccompanied 
by any honorary titles. His style was simple and 
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free from the nauseous rotundity and imagery of 
the Persians. One of the secretaries of the sultan 
Muhammad having entered his service, he ordered 
him one day to write to the refractory prince of 
Mosul in these terms: “God has given me the 
empire of the world; those who submit and let my 
troops pass, will save their lands, their families, and 
goods; the othera, God knows what will happen, 
etc.” The secretary translated this into the fulsome 
phrases used by the Persians; when this was lite- 
rally translated to Jingia he turned round in rage 
and said: “You area traitor, you have written 
this letter in such a manner that the prince of Mo- 
sul will only be more stubborn and audacious,” and 
he put him to death, (I)’Ohsson, i. 414.) 

The laws of Jingis were written down by his 
orders in the Mongol language and in the Uigur 
character, which he had caused the rome Mongols 
to be taught. This code was called Ulang-Yassa, 
and copies of it were preserved in the archives of 
his descendants, who consulted them in all difficult 
matters, (no copy of it is apparently extant, but 
many of its clauses have been preserved by Rashid- 
ud-din, Alai-ud-din, Macrizi’s Description of Egypt, 
and the chronicler Vincent.) Jingis charged his 
son Jagatai, who had the character of severity, to 
carry out his laws; he foresaw that it needed no 
very great instinct to say what would happen in 
one or two generations. “‘ My descendants,” he said 
*‘ will deck themselves in brocaded robes, will feed 
on rich meats, ride splendid horses, have beautiful 
wives, and they will not think of those to whom 
they owe these good things.” 

ingis had nearly 500 wives and concubines, 
among the latter were the most beautiful captives 
and the most beautiful girls in the different tribes, 
who were always set apart for the Khan and the 
princes; each captain presented the fairest in his 
company to his colonel, the colonel to his superior 
officer, etc., and thus the cream of the whole nation 
was sifted for the choice of the Khan, 

Of the wives of Jingis, five held a superior rank, 
the first of all was Burta, who bore the Chinese 
title of Fugin, she was the daughter of Tain, chief 
of the tribe Kunkarat, and wasthe mother of Juchi, 
Jagatai, Ogotai, and Tului, and of five daughters, 
of whom one was marsied to the son of Tegun, 
Tuku of the tribe Ikirasse; the second to Turalji 
son of Kutuka; Bigni, king of the Uduyute Merkits, 
the third to Chinkui son of the king of the Uguts; 
the fourth to Gurgan son of the king of the Kun- 
kurats, and the fifth to Chaver Satchar son of 
Taidju, chief of the Olkunots, (D’Ohsson, i. 419.) 
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THATONE OR THATON, THE CRADLE OF 
BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 
Continued from page 182. 


Before passing on to a description of the remains 
it will be as well to notice one or two other tradi- 
tional points. It was stated above that about a.p. 
388 Mala, the daughter of a king of Kaélinka, ar- 
rived with a Buddhist relic. In Dr. Hunter's Orissa 
I find that, about the Christian era, Aira, King of 
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K4linka or Kélinga, revived Buddhism, that in the 
first century a.D. Java and Bali were colonised by 
the Kalingans or Klings, and that Orissa was inva- 
ded from the sea by Yavanas under Rakta-béhu 
between 319-323 a.p. It is therefore probable that 
Thatén was founded about that date or even earlier 
by Kalingans, and that when Kalinka was destroyed 
by the invaders under Rakta-bihu, Mala escaped 
thither with the sacred relics. It does not however 
follow that she remained there, and the following 
tradition seems to shew that the Kalingans soon 
mixed with the people of the country and lost their 
nationality. Having distinctly related that Tha- 
tone was founded by people from India, the histo- 
rian says: “After a long time the chief of that 
colony (Thatone) had a son born with an eye or a 
mark like an eye, between his two eyebrows; he 
was named from this circumstance ‘Moot-pee’ 
‘Moot’ in Talaing means eye and ‘pee’ three). 
hen he was grown up, as it was found that the 
old town was too small, he took a large body of his 
people and founded a new town (now Moulmein) 
which he named Rahmahpoora or Su-bhenna of the 
Kuranna country. This king, who was also called 
Dwatta-boung, was very powerful, and caused all 
the petty princes of those parts to send presents in 
goods and daughters. One day he sent to the 
prince of Zinmai (in the Shan states) and requested 
a daughter. So the prince of Zinmai said to him- 
self, ‘1t is only because this man is more powerful 
than I that I have to send him these presents, and 
if I have always to send presents in this way it will 
hereafter become an established precedent ; I will 
therefore act in such a way as will lower his pres- 
tige.’ The prince accordingly chose from out of 
his slaves a beautiful and accomplished virgin, and 
having instructed her, sent her to the king of Rah- 
mahpoora as his daughter. And when the king 
saw that she was neither fat, nor shrunk, nor black, 
nor white, nor tall, nor short, (which are the six 
faults of a woman's appearance,) and that her hair, 
her flesh, her skin, her bones, and her blood were 
good (the five great points of a woman), and that 
moreover she was pleasant in her conversation and 
skilled in all those little arts which delight a hus- 
band, believing her really to be the prince of Zin- 
mai’s daughter, and what is more to the purpose 
being over head and ears in love with her, he made 
her his queen. Now this pseudo-princess acted u 
to the prince of Zinmai’s instructions, and with all 
her woman’s art and charms intoxicated the king 
with love for her. So he being overwhelmed with 
inordinate passion, passed the whole of his time m 
the queen’s apartments whilst the affairs of state 
were left to his sons and nobles, the queen however 
sent messengers to her adopted father and informed 
him of every circumstance; and when the prince of 
Zinmai heard of all that was going on he was de- 
lighted and said: ‘ Now will my pu be accom- 
ished, and having brought down the king of 
ahmahpoora’s glory I shall be able to reign in 
ace.’ he caused some old clothes, picked up 
in a grave-yard, and a woman's dress that had been 
worn in childbirth, to be bleached and rewoven 
with silk threads into a valuable handkerchief, and 
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having enclosed it in a gold and silver box sent it 
to the queen, who gave it to the king of Rahmah- 
as ti thinking it a very beautiful handkerchief, 
in a moment of delight wiped his face with it, 
bebe ay the centre eye disappeared and his glory 
departed.” 
t is very clear that the above story was wholly 
r aed invented to show that the original 
natives of India who founded Thatén remained in- 
tact as long as they remained isolated, but that as 
soon as they mixed with the population of the main 
land became luxurious, intermarried and were 
soon on the same level. The story of the eye or 
mole in the centre of the forehead 1s simply an in- 
dication of the obliteration of the caste mark, which 
would doubtless be an object of wonder to the half 
savage tribes of the country and which might have 
been represented as being a means of giving miracu- 
lous sight to the conquering Hindus. : 

The above tradition is related of Moulmein, which 
is said to derive its name from Talaing words signi- 
fying “ eye-put-out,” but there never seems to have 
been any large town where Moulmein now stands ; 
we have however seen above that Thaton is called 
the “ foreign town of Suvanna-bhimie in Réamanya, 
and as we find in Singalese histury that Cambodi 
and Arramana were under one king, it is quite pos- 
sible that the tradition aa not to Moulmein, but 
to other cities founded by the Teli or Kalin- 
gans in their progress towards Cambotia, Ramanya, 
or as it is called by the Singalese, Arramana, com- 

rises all that part of Pegu south of lat. 18° north 
sown to Martaban, but not Moulmein. The ruins 
of the place now Imown as Thatén, and formerly 
as Suwanna-bhimie, are in lat. 16° 50’ north, and 
long. 97° 20’ east, and we will now proceed to des- 
cribe them. 

THE wALLs.—These are double, t.ce.,a high wall 
and ditch, then an open space of about 150 feet and 
then another lower wall and ditch; on the west and 
south there are however many additional walls and 
out-works, especially at the north-west and north- 
east angles. On the west there are traces of a wall 
or bund, well out in the level plain, which seems 
to have been made to prevent the encroachments 
of the sea, but it may have been an earth-work 
thrown up by the troops of A-hnaw-ra-htah when 
investing the place. The east and west inner walls 
are 7,700 feet long whilst those on the north and 
south are about 4,000 feet, enclosing a regular ob- 
long of about 707 acres, the angles are however not 
exact right angles. Near the centre of the town is 
the fortitied royal citadel measuring north to south 
1080. feet, and éast to west 1150 feet, enclosing a 
space of about 283 acres, the eastern ditch being 
cut deep into the solid laterite. There were two 

tes at the north and south end of the town, but 
it is impossible to say how many on the east and 
west. the citadel, or Nan-daw-géng, no remains 
exist save those of a small pagoda at one corner, the 
shape of which is not discernible. The walls are 
of earth, and much worn away, but in some places 
appear to have been faced with rough stones. 

AGODAS.—The chief remains of pagodas are 
situated between the Nan-daw-gong and the south 
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wall. At present the largest is a modern one, of 
the usual form, built over an old one; near it are 
three square ones, of a shape I have never seen 
elsewhere. The principal of these lies on the east- 
ern side of the great pagoda, and though fast falling 
into decay still exhibits signs of having once been 
a beautiful and elaborate structure. It is built en- 
tirely, as are almost all pagodas in that part of the 
country which was inhabited by the Taleings or 
Moons, of hewn laterite. The lower base is 104 
feet square and 18 feet high; the second story 
70 feet square and 16} feet high, above this again 
is another story 48 feet square and 12 feet high, 
upon which again there isa round pagoda, the whole 
structure being about eighty-five feet, but as the 
two last parts, viz., the third story and bell, have 
been rebuilt, it is impossible to say what was the 
original height: I believe that the three square 
stories were in all about forty-five feet, but judging 
from another unrepaired pagoda I am of opinion 
that the bell was more squat than the present and 
more in the shape of a round “stupa” or “ tope.” 
The whole face of the pagoda has been carved in 
patterns, but the most remarkable part is the second 
story, to which access is given by four flights of 
steps, one in the centre of each face. About half 
way up the face of this story are recesses about four 
inches deep, and two feet three and a half inches 
by two feet three inches, into these are let red clay 
entablatures on which various figures are depicted 
in relief. Few now remain, and they are much 
mutilated, the scenes and costumes depicted how- 
ever are very curious, and the whole of the frag- 
ments should be collected and taken care of. A 
few I have copied roughly and will endeavour to 
describe. 

No. 1.—Four hideous and bearded individuals 
riding closely packed on the back of an elephant 
are pelted with stones by two youths on foot behind, 
with their ‘ putsoes” or waist cloths tucked up; 
one of the figures on the elephant has his hair done 
in a knot on the forehead like a Shan or Karen, but 
the youths behind have a large knot at the back, a 
fashion not now known anywhere in Burma or 
Eastwards. 

2.—Represents an equestrian figure with royal 
head-dress on the left, whilst on the right is a stand- 
ing figure with a royal dress, to whom an attendant 
appears to be talking; the ground work of the piece 
is a series of wavy lines, 

3.—A small side piece represents a prince kneel- 
ing and offering a kind of candelabra. 

4,—A prince or governor sitting under umbrellas 
with a man kneeling on the left and talking to him 
with a smile on his countenance, in front of the 
kneeling figure is something which looks like a 
small box. The head of the prince has been 
knocked off, but I am inclined to think from the 
dress that it is only a governor. Below isa pony 
tied to a post and an attendant kneeling; both 
kneeling figures have their hair done in a large 
knot at the side, and the upper figure has a sort of 
halo round his head, but otherwise the clothing is 
a simple “ putsoe” but tucked up, an unusual thing 
when in the presence of s great man. 
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§5.—Is much mutilated, and all that can be dis- 
cerned isa woman kneeling before a standing prince 
whilst in front is a man on a four-wheeled cart 
drawn by a pony. 

6.—In the upper part are a man and woman, well 
dressed, riding on a four-wheeled cart drawn by 
ponies, the shape of the cart is curious. Below 1s 
& pra shop, showing a man turning the wheel 
whilst one forms the pot, and another behind kneads 
a lump of clay. Pots stand on the shelves. All 
the figures have enormous knots of hair at the back 
of the head. 

7.—A princess seated amongst her women whilst 
one of them has got hold of the end of arope round 
the neck of a man below the floor. The women all 
wear the “tamane” or Burmese petticoat. What 
this represents I cannot conceive unless it is con- 
nected with a curious custom of the Talaings. In 
every house there is a room where the girls sleep 
and in the floor of this there is a hole. When 
young men go courting they come under the house, 
and pasene their hands through the hole wake u 
the young lady inside, she by a certain sign or fee 
of the hand immediately knows if it is the right 
man, but should another man come for whom she 
does not care, woe betides him. 

8.—A king seated on his throne with an atten- 
dant standing on each side, with the usual hair 
knot, and short tucked-up “ putsoe.” 

9§.—A king seated on a throne with persons kneel- 
ing before him, in the back ground a man is under- 
going punishment with the elbow. 

10.—This is broken in two, but the upper com- 
partment shows o man in a garden or forest holding 
an enormous serpent, half of which has been broken 
off; below a prince is seated on the ground whilst 
three princesses kneel on his left, one behind the 
other. All have a head-dress of “‘ nagahs” heads, 
but the clothes are of the Burmese or Talaing style. 

I note that Dr. Hunter observed a figure similar to 
that in the upper compartment in one of the Orissan 
rock-cut temples, and was unable to conjecture the 
meaning of it. 

11.—On the left is a king seated on his throne 
whilst an attendant, kneeling, announces the arrival 
of a queen who appears on the right, carried aloft 
in a seat on the shoulders of four men, her head- 
dress is very grand and her countenance grave, 
behind appear umbrellas, fans, and fly-flappers. 
‘Those who cling to the Ophir theory may here find 
further support and trace in this a tradition of the 
queen of Shebua’s visit to Solomon. 

12.—A prince standing on the back of a man 
who is stretched on the ground, a figure in front 
has hold of the man’s hair with one hand whilst 

.the other holds a sword, behind are two kneeling 
women, and around are elephants, buffaloes, pigs, 
and other animals. 

Bas-reliefs of a very similar nature are depicted 
opposite page 164 of Col. Yule’s Mission to Ava as 
xet round platforms in a monastery at Amarapoora, 
but these were cut in sandstone. 

There can be no doubt that this is one of the 
most remarkable pagodas in Burma, but | very 


much fear that the date of its building cannot now - 
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be decided except by ope it, unless some informe- 
tion can be got from the Talaings who once lived 
on the spot but who emigrated in a body to Siam 
in the time of Aloung-pharah (Alompra). The 
shape of it is said by Singalese priests who have 
visited it to be identical with that of the Singalese 
odas or dagopas. Are we then to assign it to 
uddha-goca’s era? if so it must be about 1480 
eae old. Another curious question also arises; 
ow is it that the Talaings and Burmese have re- 
jected this shape of pagoda if it be the orthodox 
one, and at what date did they reject it? It may 
be that there were two forms brought from Ceylon 
and that the present one suited their eye (which 
abhors a straight line) better than the square. 

Near this pagoda are some large stones covered 
with writing but so worn as to be unreadable, the 
letters however appear to be Talaing. The history 
of the building of this pagoda having been lost the 
people ascribe it to the Thagyé Nat, who is the 
same as “Sukra” or “Indra.” It is fast falling 
into decay and it isa great pity that it is not pre- 
served by Government, if not restored. No one 
now has any interest in it, but some day (as has al- 
ready partly been done) a pious Toungthoo or Bur- 
man will restore it after his own ideas, and then one 
of the finest and most remarkable relics of ancient 
art will be lost for ever; at all events the few re- 
maining picture tiles might be preserved for the 
Phayre museum at Rangoon. One pagoda that was 
built on the same plan has been completely renewed 
and whitewashed, so that nothing now remains to 
show its ornamentation. On the eastern side of the 
Thagyé pagoda is a fine deep tank about 200 feet 
square, at the bottom of which it is said there isa 
great bell; near the centre of the west side of the 
town and outside of the inner wall isa tank about 
150 feet square, and at the north-east angle between 
the outer and inner walls is also another large tank. 
There are also a good many remains of old pagodas 
almost all of the square oe but very dilapidated 
and showing signs of having been opened by Toung- 
thoos and others in their search for hidden treasure. 
As the whole of the ancient Talaing population 
has disappeared no one would raise any objections 
and a Government survey of the place might be 
conducted without fear of hurting anyone’s religious 
feelings. To the east of the pagoda tank is an 
acre or two of ground thickly covered with remains 
of small pagodas three or four feet high, composed 
of laterite rings growing sia’ smaller and 
surmounted by a block in the shape of the large 
bud at the end of a plantain bunch, It is not 
known what these pagodas are, as they are not seen 
elsewhere near large pagodas, or in numbers; some 
have been opened and found to contain a deposit 
of bits of charcoal and broken pots; it may have 
been the custom to erect them over the ashes of 
relatives, or they may have been erected by the 
victorious army of A-hnaw-ra-htah. 

(To ve continued, ) 
*¥ Note to date on page 204, eol. b, line 6:—The Bur- 
mese date which follows the Singalese is between 66 and 
70 years too early, this would make 388 a.pD., 318 a.p. 
within only a year or two of the Orissan date ! 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 165. 


A DISPUTATION RESPECTING CASTE BY A 
BUDDHIST. 


One day my learned old Bauddha friend 
brought me a little tract in Sanskrit, with such an 
evident air of pride and pleasure, that I immediately 
asked him what it contained. “Oh, my friend!” 
was his reply, “I have long been trying to procure 
for you this work, in the assurance that you must 
highly approve the wit and wisdom contained in it ; 
and, after pea de paar to the owner, I have at 
length obtained the loan of it for three or four days. 
But I cannot let you have it, nor even a copy of it, 
such being the conditions 6n which I procured you 
a sight of it.” These words of my old friend stimu- 
lated my curiosity, and with a few fair words I en- 

aged the old gentleman to lend me and my pandit 
his aid in making a translation of it; a task which 
we accomplished within the limited period of my 
Seay of the original, although my panddz (a 

rahman of Benares) soon declined co-operation 
with us, full of indignation at the author and his 
work! Notwithstanding, however, the loss of the 
pandtt’s aid, I think I may venture to say that the 
translation gives a fair representation of the matter 
of the original, and is not altogether without some 
traces of its manner. 

It consists of a shrewd and argumentative attack, 
by a Bauddha, upon the Brahmanical doctrine of 
caste: and what adds to its pungency is, that, 
throughout, the truth of the Brahmanical writings 
is assumed, and that the autbor’s proofs of the 
erroneousness of the doctrine of caste are all drawn 
from those writings. He possesses himself of the 
enemy’s battery, and turns their own guns against 
them. To an English reader this circumstance 
gives a puerile character toa large portion of the 
treatise, owing to the enormous absurdity of the 
data from which the author argues. His inferences 
however, are almost always shrewdly drawn, and 
we must remember that not he but his antagonists 
must be answerable for the character of the data. 
To judge by the ettect produced upon my Brahman 
pandit—a wise man in his generation, and accus- 
tomed for the last four years to the examination of 
Bauddha literature—by this little treatise, it would 
seem that there is no method of assailing Brahman- 
ism comparable to that of “judging it out of its 
own mouth:” and the resolution of the Committee 
of the Serampore College to make a thorough 
knowledge of tlindu learning the basis of the edu- 
cation of their destined young apostles of Christi- 
anity in India, would thence appear to be most wise 
and politic. But to return to my little treatise. 

We all know that the Brahmans scorn to consider 
the Sudras as of the same nature with themselves, 
in this respect resembling the bigoted Christians of 
the dark ages, who deemed in like manner of the 
Jews. The manner in which our author treats this 
part of hia subject is, in my judgment, admirable, 
and altogether worthy of an European mind. In- 
deed it bears the closest resemblance to the style 
of argument used by Shakespeare in covertly assail- 
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ing the analogous European prejudice already ad- 
verted to. I need not point more particularly to 
the glorious passage in the Merchant of Venice: 
“Hath not a Jew eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, passions; fed with the same food, hurt by 
the same diseases ?” etc. 

The Bauddha treatise commences in the sober 
manner of a title page to a book; but immediately 
after the author has announced himself with due 

mp, he rushes “in medias res,” and to the end of 

is work maintains the animated style of vvd voce 
disputation. Who Ashu (thosha, the author, was, 
when he flourished. and where, I cannot ascertain. 
All that is known of him in Nepaul is, that he was 
a Mahd pandit, or great sage, ay wrote, besides the 
little treatise now translated, two larger Bauddha 
works of high repute, the names of which are men- 

tioned in a note.* 
——0 

I, Ashu Ghosha, first invoking Manju Ghosha, 
the Guru of the world, with all my soul and all my 
strength, proceed to compose the book called Vajra 
Sticht,t in accordance with the Shastras (Hindu or 
Brahmanical Sdstras). | 

Allow then that your Vedas and Smritis, and 
works involving both Dharma and Artha, are good 
and valid, and that discourses at variance with them 
are invalid, still what you say, that the Brahman is 
the highest of the four castes, cannot be proved 
from those books.  * 

Tell me, first of all, what is Brahmanhood? Is 
it life, or parentage, or body, or wisdom, or the 
ritual (dchdra), or acts, t.e., morality (karma) or 
the Vedas? 

If you say it is life (jiva), such an assertion can- 
not be reconciled with the Vedas; for it is written 
in the Vedas that “the sun and the moon, Indra, 
and other deities, were at first quadrupeds; and 
some other deities were first animals and afterwards 
became gods; even the vilest of the vile (Sicdpaka) 
have become gods.” From these words it is clear 
that Brahmanhood is not life (jira), 4 position 
which is further proved from these words of the 
Mahdbhérata: “ Bava hunters and ten deer, of 
the hill of Kalinjal, a goose of the lake Manasaro- 
vara, and a ae of Saradwipa, all these were 
born as Brahmans, in the Kurukshetra (near Dehli), 
and became very learned in the Vedas.” It is also 








*The Buddha Charitra Kavya, and the Nandi- 
Mukhasughosha Avaddna, and other works. 

+ Burnouf has said that the very term Vajra proves 
this to be a very recent work. But Weber in his new 
printed edition of it (original and translation) has 
shewn that the Vajra Siuchi is at least a thousand 
years old, for in a work of Sankara dchirya not only is 
the term Vajra used, but strange to say, the first para- 

raph of his work is identical with one in the work 

before us, though of course differently intended as to 
scope and purpose, Sankara only proposing to exalt 
his ideal of Brahmanhood by contrasting it with the 
ordinary and actual types. But this shews what I 
have elsewhere remarked, viz., that Saintism by its 
very genius and character (ahove ordinances) tends to 
obliterate the distinctive marks of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. 
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said by Manu, in his Dharma Sdstra, “ Whatever 
Brahman learned in the four Vedas, with their anga 
andl upanga, shall take charity from a Sudra, shall 
for twelve births be an ass, and for sixty births a 
hog, and seventy births a dog.” From these words 
it is cloar that Brahmanhood is not life; for if it 
were, how could such things be ? 

If, again, you say that Brahmanhood depends on 
parentage or birth (jdti); that is, that to be a Brah- 
man one must be born of Brahman parents,—this 
notion is at variance with the known passage of the 
Smriti, that Achala Muni was born of an elephant, 
and Kesa Pingala of an owl, and Avastya Muni from 
the Agasti flower, and Kausika Muni from the Kusa 
grass; and Kapila from a monkey, and Gotama Rishi 

rom creeper that entwined a saul-tree, and Drona 
Acharya from an earthern pot, and Taittiri Rishi 
from a partridge, and Parasu Rima from dust, and 
Sringa Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a 
fisherwoman, and Kausika Muni from a female 
Stidra, and Viswamitra from a Chdnddlint, and Va- 
sishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of them 
had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriousl 
called Brahmans; whence I infer, that the title 1s 
a distinction of popular origin, and cannot be traced 
to parentage from written authorities. 

hould you again say, that whoever is born of a 

Brahman father or mother is a Brahman, then the 
child of aslave even may become a Brahman; a 
consequence to which I have no objection, but which 
will not consort with your notions, I fancy. 

Do you say, that he who is sprung of Brahman 
parents is a Brahman? Still I object that, since 
you must mean pure and true Brahmans, in such 
case the breed of Brahmans must be at an end; 
since the fathers of the present race of Brahmans 
are not, any of them, free from the suspicion of 
having wives, who notoriously commit adultery 
with Stidras. Now, if the real father be a Sidra, 
the son cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the 
Brahmanhood of his mother. From all which I 
infer, that Brahmanhood is not truly derivable 
from birth; and I draw fresh proofs of this from 
the Madnava Dharma, which affirms that the Brah- 
man who eats flesh loses instantly his rank; and 
also, that by selling wax, or salt, or milk, he becomes 
a Sudra in three days; and further, that even such 
a Brahman as can fly like a bird, directly ceases to 
be a Brahman by meddling with the fleshpots. 

From all this is it not clear that Brahmanhood is 
not the same with birth? since, if that were the 
case, it could pot be lost by any acts however 
degrading. Knew you ever of a flying horse that 
by alighting on earth was turned into a pig ?—’Tis 


impossible. 

Say you that body (Sarira) is the Brahman? 
this too is false; for, if body be the Brahman, then 
fire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed by it, 
will be the murderer of a Brahman; and such also 
will be every one of the Brahman’s relatives who 
consigned his body to the flames. Nor less will 
this other absurdity follow, that every one born of 
a Brahman, though his mother were a Kshatriya or 
Vatsya, would be a Brahman—being bone of the 
bone, and flesh of the flesh of his father: a mon- 
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strosity, you will allow, that was never heard of. 
Again, are not performing sacrifice, and causin 
others to perform it, reading and causing to read, 
receiving and giving charity, and other holy acts, 
sprung from the body of the Brahman ? 

Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by the 
destruction of the body of a Brahman? Surely 
not, according to your own principles; and, if not, 
then Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom® constitutes the Brahman ? 
This too is incorrect. Why? Because, if it were 
true, many Sudras must have become Brahmans 
from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself 
know many Sudras who are masters of the four 
Vedas, and of philology, and of the Mimdnsd, and 
Sénkhya, and Varseshika and Jyotwhika philosophies; 

et not one of them isor ever was called a Brahman. 

t is clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood con- 
sists not in wisdom or learning. Then do you 
affirm that the Achdra is Brahmanhood? This too 
is false; for if it were true, many Sudras would 
become Brahmans; since many Ndts and Bhdts, and 
Kaivartas, and Bhdnds, and others, are everywhere 
to be seen performing the severest and most laborious 
acts of piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so 
pre-eminent in their Achdra, is ever called a Brah- 
man: from which it is clear that Achdra does not 
constitute the Brahman. 

Say you that Karam makes the Brahman? I 
answer, no; for the ment used above applies 
here with even greater force, altogether annihilating 
the notion that acts constitute the Brahman. Do 
you declare that by reading the Vedas a man be- 
comes a Brahman? This is palpably false ; for it 
is notorious that the Rakshasa haven was ory 
versed in all the four Vedas: and that, indeed, 
the Rakshasas studied the Vedas in Ravan’s time: 
yet you do not say that one of them thereby be- 
came 8 Brahman. It is therefore proved that no 
one becomes 8 Brahman by reading the Vedas, 

What then is this creature called a Brahman ? 
If neither reading the Vedas, nor Sanskar, nor 
pee nor race (AKela), nor acts (Karam), con- 
ers Brahmanhood, what does or canP To my mind 
Brahmanhood is merely an immaculate quality, like 
the snowy whiteness of the Kundh flower. That 
which removes sin is Brahmanhood. It consists of 
Urdta, and Tapas, and Neyama, and Ripavas, and 
Dan, and Déma, and Shdéma, and Sanyama. It is 
written in the Vedas that the gods hold that man 
to be a Brahman who is free from intemperance 
and egotism; and from Sanga, and Parigr and 
Praga, and Dwesha. Moreover, it is written in all 
the Sastras that the signs of a Brahman are these, 
truth, penance, the command of the organs of sense, 
and mercy; as those of a Chdndala are the vices 
opposed to those virtues. Another ‘mark of the 
Brahman is a scrupulous abstinence from sexual 
commerce, whether he be born a god, or a man, or 
a beast. Yet further, Sukra Acharya has said, that 
the gods take no heed of caste, but deem him to be 
the Brahman who is a good man, although he be- 


“Perhaps it should rather be translated learning. 
The word in the original is jndna. 
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long to the vilest class. From all which I infer, 
that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and ob- 
servance of religious rites (dchdra), and acts (karma) 
are all of no avail towards becoming a Brahman. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that Prav- 
rajyé is prohibited to the Sudra; and that for him 
service and obedience paid to Brahmans are instead 
of pravrajyd,—because, forsooth, in speaking of the 
four castes, the Stidra is risationed: last, and is 
therefore the vilest,—is absurd ; for if were correct 
Indra would be made out to be the lowest and 
meanest of beings, Indra being mentioned in the 
Parns Stitra after the dog, thus—“ Shua, Yua, Mag- 
Awa.” In truth, the order in which they are men- 
tioned or written, cannot affect the relative rank 
and dignity of the beings spoken of. 

What! is Parvati greater than Mahesa? or are 
the teeth superior in dignity to the lips, because 
we find the latter postponed to the former, for the 
mere sake of euphony, in some grammar sentence? 
Are the teeth alder than the lips; or does your 
creed teach you to postpone Siva to his spouse ? 
No; nor any more is it true that the Sudra is vile, 
and the Brahman high and mighty, because we are 
used to repeat the Chatur Varna in a particular 
order. And if this proposition be untenable, your 
deduction from it, viz., that the vile Sidra must be 
content to regard his service and obedience to Brah- 
a his only pravrajyd, falls likewise to the 

ound. 

Know further, that it is written in the Dharma 
Sdstra of Manu, that the Brahman who has drank 
the milk of a Stdrdni, or has been even breathed 
upon by a Stdrdni, or has been born of such a 
female, is not restored to his rank by préyaschitta. 
In the same work it is further asserted, that if any 
Brahman eat and drink from the hands of a Stédrd- 
ni, he becomes in life a Sudra, and after death a 
dog. Manu further says, that a Brahman who as- 
sociates with female Sudras, or keeps a Sudra con- 
cubine, shall be rejected by gods and ancestors, and 
after death shall go to hell. From all these asser- 
tions of the Mdnava Dharma, it is clear that 
Brahmanhood is nothing indefeasibly attached to 
any race or breed, but is merely u quality of good 
men. Further, it is written in the Sdstra of Manu, 
that many Sudras became Lirahmans by force of 
their piety; for example, Kathina Muni, who was 
born of the sacrificial flame produced by the fric- 
tion of wood, became a Brahman by dint of Tapas; 
and Vasishtha Muni, born of the courtezan Urvasi; 
and Vyasa Muni, born of a female of the fisherman's 
caste; and Rishyasringa Muni, born of a doe; 
and Visvamitra, born of a Chdnddlni; and Naérada 
Muni, born of a female spirit-seller; all these be- 
came Brahmans by virtue of their Tapas. Is it 
not clear then that Brahmanhood depends not on 
birth? It is also notorious that he who has con- 
quered himself is a Yatz; that he who perforins 
penance is a Tapasyi; and that he who observes 
the Brahma charya isa Brahman. It is clear then 
that he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, 
is the true Brahman; and that lineage (Aula) has 
nothing to do with the matter. There are these 
slukas in the Mdnava Dharma, “ Goodness of dispo- 
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sition and purity are the best of all things; lin 

is not alone deserving of respect. If the race 
royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is contemptible 
and useless.” Kathina Muni and Vyaésa Muni, and 
other sages, though born of Stidras, are famous 
among men as Brahmans; and many persons born 
in the lowest ranks have attained heaven by the 
practice of uniform good conduct (sila). To say 
therefore that the Brahman is of one particular 
race is idle and false. 

Your doctrine, that the Brahman was produced 
from the mouth, the Kshatriya from the arms, the 
Vaisya from the thighs, and the Sidra from the 
feet, cannot be supported. Brahmans are not of 
one particular race. Many persons have lived who 
belonged to the Kaivarta Kul, and the Rajaka Kul 
and the Chénddla Kul, and yet, while they existed 
in this world, performed the Chtidé Karan, and 
Munja-bandhan, and Dant-kdshtha, and other acts 
appropriated to Brahmans, and after their deaths 
became, and still are, famous under the name of 
Brahmans. 

All that 1 have said about Brahmans you must 
know is equally applicable to Kshatriyas; and that 
the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false. 
All men are of one caste. ; 

Wonderful! You affirm that all men proceeded 
from gne, t.e.. Brahma; how then can there be a 
fourfold insuperable diversity among them? If I 
have four sons by one wife, the four sons, having 
one father and mother, must be all essentially alike. 
Know too that distinctions of race among beings are 
broadly marked by differences of conformation and 
organization: thus, the foot of the elephant is very 
different from that of the horse; that of the tiger 
unlike that of the deer; and so of the rest: and by 
that single diagnosis we learn those animals belong 
to very different races. But I never heard that the 
foot of a Kshatriya was different from that of a 
Brahman, or that of a Sudra. All men are formed 
alike, and are clearly of one race. Further, the 
generative organs, the colour, the figure, the ordure, 
the urine, the odour, and utterance, of the ox, the 
buffalo, the horse, the elephant, the ass, the monkey, 
the goat, the sheep, etc., furnish clear diagnostics 
whereby to separate these various races of animals: 
but in all those respects the Brahman resembles the 
Kshatriya, and is therefore of the same race or 
species with him. I have instanced among quadru- 
poe the diversities which separate diverse genera. 

now proceed to give some more instances from 
among birds. Thus, the goose, the dove, the parrot, 
the peacock, etc., are known to be different by their 
diversities of figure, and colour, and plumage, and 
beak: but the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Stidra are alike without and within. How then 
can we say they are essentially distinct? Again, 
among trees the Bdta, and Bakula, and Palds, and 
Asoka, and Yamal, and Nagkeswar, and Shirtk, 
and Champa, and others, are clearly contradistin- 
guished by their stems, and leaves, and flowers, 
and fruits, aud barks, and timber, and seeds, and 
juices, and odours; but Brahmans, and Kshatriyas, 
and the rest, are alike in flesh, and skin, and blocd. 
and bones, and figure, and excrements, and ae of 
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birth. It is surely then clear that they are of one 
species or race. 

Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure 
and pain different from that of a Kshatriya? Does 
not the one sustain life in the same way, and find 
death from the same causes as the other? Do they 
differ in intellectual faculties, in their actions, or 
the objects of those actions; in the manner of their 
birth, or in their subjection to fear and hope? Not 
awhit. It is therefore clear that they are essen- 
tially the same. In the Udambara and Panosa 
trees the fruit is produced from the branches, the 
stem, the joints, and the roots. Is one fruit there- 
fore different from another, so that we may call 
that produced from the top of the stem the Brah- 
man fruit, and that from the roots the Sidra fruit? 
Surely not. Nor can men be of four distinct races, 
because they sprang from four different parts of one 
body. You say that the Brahman was produced 
from the mouth; whence was the Brahmani pro- 
duced? From the mouth likewise? Grant it— 
and then you must marry the brother to the sister ! 
@ pretty business indeed! if such incest is to have 
place in this world of ours, all distinctions of right 
and wrong must be obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your 
doctrine that the Brahman proceeded from the 
mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The 
distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Stidras, are founded merely on the observance 
of divers rites, and the practice of different profes- 
sions; as it clearly proved by the conversation of 
Vaishampayana, ‘Whom do you call a Brahman; 
and what are the signs of Brahmanhood ?’ Vaisham 
answered, ‘The first sign of a Brahman is, that he 
possesses long-suffering and the rest of the virtues, 
and never is guilty of violence and wrong doing; 
that he never eats flesh; and never hurts a sentient 
thing. The second sign is, that he never takes that 
which belongs to another without the owner's con- 
sent, even though he find it in the road. The 
third sign, that he masters all worldly affections 
and desires, and is absolutely inditlerent to earthly 
considerations. The fourth, that whether he is born 
@ man, or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual 
desires. The fifth, that he possesses the following 
five pure qualities, truth, mercy, command of the 
senses, universal benevolence, and penance.” Who- 
ever possesses these five signs of Brahmanhood I 
acknowledge to be a Brahman; and, if he possess 
them not, he is a Stidra. Brahmanhood depends 
not on race (Aula), or birth (Jdti), nor on the 

rformance of certain ceremonies. If a Chdnddl 
1s virtuous, and possesses the signs above noted, he 
isa Brahman. Oh! Yudhisthira, formerly in this 
world of ours there was but one caste. The divi- 
sion into four castes originated with diversity of 
rites and of avocations. All men were born of 
women in like manner. All are subject to the 


*The word in the original is Zapas, which we are 
accustomed to translate ‘‘ penance,’ and J have fol- 
lowed the usage, though ‘‘ascetism” would be a better 
word. The proud Tapasyt, whom the very gods re- 
gard with dread, never dreams of contrition and repen- 
tance. 
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same physical necessities, and have the same organs 
and senses. But he whose conduct is uniformly 
ood isa Brahman; and if it be otherwise he is a 
Sidra ; aye, lower than a Stidra.. The Sidra who, 
on the other hand, possesses these virtues is a 
Brahman.’ | 
‘Oh, Yudhisthira! If a Sidra be superior to the 


allurements of the five senses, to give charity 
is a virtue that will be rewarded in heaven. Heed 
not his caste; but only mark his qualities. Who- 


ever in this life ever does well, and is ever ready 
to benefit others, spending his days and nights in 
good acts, such an one is a Brahman; and whoever, 
relinquishing worldly ways, employs himself solely 
in the acquisition of Moksha, such an one is & 
Brahman; and whoever refrains from destruction 
of life, and from worldly affections, and evil acta, 
and is free from passion and; backbiting, such an 
one also isa Brahman; and whoso possesses Kshema, 
and Dayd, and Dama, and Ddn, and Satya, and 
Sauchana, and Smriti, and Ghrind, and Vidyd, and 
Vyndn, etc., isa Brahman. Ob, Yudhisthira! if a 
person perform the Brahmacharya for one night, the 
merit of it is greater than that of a thousand sacri- 
fices (yajna). And whoso has read all the Vedas, 
and performed all the 7irthas, and observed all the 
commands and prohibitions of the Séstra. such an 
one is a Brahman! and whoso has never injured a 
sentient thing by act, word, or thought, such a 

rson shall instantly be absorbed (at his death) in 

rahma.’ Such were the words of Vaishampéyana. 
Oh, my friend, my design in the above discourse is, 
that all ignorant Brahmans and others should ac- 
quire wisdom by studying it, and take to the right 
way. Let them, if they approve it, heed it; and 
if they approve it not, let them neglect its ad- 
monitions. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE ABORIGINES OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By Baian H. Hoposon, Eaq. 


The following paper was written in 1847. It was 
then presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
as & summary view of the affinities of these tribes 
as deduced from a tolerably copious comparison of 
their languages or dialects. 

Accordingly, I submitted a comparative vocabu- 
lary of twelve of the dialects found in the Central*® 
sub-Himalayas, inclusive, for comparison’s sake, of 
the written as well as spoken language of Tibet, it 


*I formerly spoke of the Himalaya, as divided 
lengthwise (north-west to south-east) into Western and 
Eastern. I now regard it as divided into Western 
(Indus to Kali), Central (Kali to Tishta), and Eastern 
(Tishta to Brahmakund) portions, The present paper 
treats of the Central Himalaya. Breadthwise the chain 
is regarded as divided into the Northern, Middle. and 
Southern regions, the word region being always added 
to contra-distinguish the latter demarcation. Himélaya 
properly speaking is the perpetually snowed part of the 
chain. J used to contra-distinguish the lower part or 
southern slope by the term sub-Himdlayas. But objec- 
tions having been raised, I now acquiesce in the term 
Himilaya as applied to the whole. 
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being of much importance to give this lan in 
both forms, first, becuase it is employed sa the for- 
mer state with many unuttered letters, and second, 
because all the dialects or tongues with which it is 
to be compared exist only (with two exceptions§) 
in the latter or unwritten and primitive state. 
With regard to the English vocables selected, I 
have adopted those of Mr. Brown, in order to faci- 
litate comparisons with the Indo-Chinese tongues, 
as exemplitied by him; but, to his nouns substantive, 
I have added some pronouns, numerals, verbs, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and adjectives, 
under the impression that nothing short of such a 
sample of each of the parts of speech could at all 
suffice for the attainment of the end inview. Geo- 
graphically or topically, I have confined myself to 
the East of the river Kali or Ghagra, as well be- 
cause the dialects prevailing to the Westward of 
that river are for the most part extremely mixed, 
and indeed almost merged in the ordinary tongues 
of the plains of Hindusthan, as also because I have 
no immediate access to the people of the West. 
The case is very different in the astern sub-Hima- 
layas, where I am domiciled, and where, as will be 
seen, the Indian Prakrits have hardly been able to 
make a single cognizable impression upon any of 
the numerous vernaculars of the people, with the 
sole exception of the Khas or Parbattia Bhasha, 
which, as being a mongrel tongue, I have omitted. 
I have likewise, for the present, omitted some in- 
teresting tonguesof a genuinely aboriginal character, 
which are spoken East of the Kali, either by cer- 
tain forest tribes existing in scanty numbers, nearly 
in a state of nature, such as the Chépang and Ku- 
sunda, or by certain other peculiar and broken 
tribes, such as the Hayu, the Kuswar, the Botia, 
the Dénwar, Durré or Dahri, Bhramu, Tharu, and 
Boksa, who cultivate those low valleys from which 
malaria drives the ordinary population, or, lastly, 
by several races of helotic LD elec: whose habi- 
tat is general. That ordinary population, exclusive 
of the now dominant Khas or Parbattias Proper,t 
above alluded to, consists, between the Kali and 
the Dhansri, in Népal, Sikim, and Bhutan of, Ist. 
Cis-Himalayan Bhotias vel Tibetans, called Rong- 
bo, Siéna or Kath Bhotia, Palu Sén,t Sérpa or 
Sharpa etc.; 2nd. Sinwar; 3rd. Gurung, 4th. Ma- 
ar; Sth. Murmi; 6th. Néwar; 7th. Kiranti; 8th. 
imbu vel Yak thimba; 9th. Lepcha or Deun- 


jong-maro; 10th. Bhutanese or Lhopa vel Dukpa.|| 


§ The exceptions are the Néwdéri and Lepsha, which 
form the topic of my second essay. 

*See p. 127 supra and note. 

+ Parbattia means ‘ Highlander,’ but this general 
sense of the word is restricted by invariable usage to 

the Khis. 
- t The Néwirs of Ble Proper call the cis-nivean 
Bhétias, Pali Sén, and the trans-nivean, Thé Sén. 
The Chinese call the Mongolian Tartars, Th4 Tha. 

| Lhdépa is a territorial designation, Dukpa a reli- 
gious, that is, the country is called Lhd, and the sect 
of Lamaism Sehr tre it, Duk. Klaproth’s Loka- 
badja, and Ritter’s Lokba, are both equivalent to Bhé- 
tan vel Lhd. The postfix ba means ‘of, or belonging 
to,’ so that Lokba, recte Lhdépa, is ‘a Bhutanese man 
or native of Lhd.’ 
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I have enumerated the races as they occur, in 
tolerably regular series, from west to east, in given 
and definite locations of old standing: but the first 
named are found pretty generally ditfused through- 
out the whole extent, west and east, of my Limits, 
though confined therein to the juxto-nivean tracts 
or Cachar region; whilst the participation of the 
Gurungs and Magars, or military tribes, in the 
recent political successes of the now dominant 
Khas, has spread them also, as peaceful settlers, in 
no scanty numbers, easterly aud westerly, from the 
Kali to the Méchi. the rest of the tribes havea 
more restricted fatherland or janam bhtimi, and in- 
deed the locale of the Magars and Gurungs, not a 
century back, cr before the conquests of the Llouse 
of Gorkha, was similarly circumscribed; for the 
proper habitat of these two tribes is to the west of 
the great valley, which tract again, (the valley), 
and its whole vicinity, is the region of the Murmis 
and Néwars ; whilst the districts east of the great 
valley, as far as Sikim, are the abode of the Kirdén- 
tis and Limbus, as Sikim is that of the Lepshas, 
and Déva Dharma or Bhutan that of the Lhdépas 
or Dukpas, usually styled Bhutanese by us. These 
constitute, together with the Sunwars, who again 
are mostly found west of the great valley and north 
of the Magars and Giirungs, near and among the 
cis-nivean Bhotias,* the principal Alpine tribes of 
the sub-Himalayas between that western point 
(the Kali) where the aboriginal tongues are merged 
in the Prakrits and that eastern limit (the Dhansri) 
where they begin to pass into so-called monosylla- 
bic-tongued races of presumed Indo-Chinese origin.{ 
The sub-Himalayan races I have just enumerated 
inhabit all the central and temperate parts of these 
mountains, the juxta-nivean or northernmost tracts 
being left to the Rongbo vel Sérpa vel Palu Sén, 
and the southernmost parts, as mall as the low val- 
leys of the interior and central region, being aban- 
doned to the Kuswars, Dénwars, Durrés, and other 
malaria-defying tribes, which, for the present, I do 
not purpose to notice. The people under review 
therefore may be said to occupy a highly healthful 
climate, but one of exact temperatures as various 
as the several elevations (four to ten thousand feet) 
of the ever-varied surface; and which, though no- 
where troubled with excessive heat,§ is so by exces- 
sive moisture, and by the rank vegetation that 
moisture generates, with the aid of a deen fat soil | 


* Bhotia is the Sanskrit, and Tibetan the Persian, 
name, for the people who call themselves Bodpa, or 
ae a corruption possibly of the Sauskrit word 
Bhét. 

$ More recent researches induce me to demur entirely 
to a trenchantly demarked monosyllabic class of 
tongues, and to adopt the opinion that India (Dravi- 
rian) and the countries around it on the north aud 
north-east were peopled by successive incursions of 
affiliated tribes of Norhiien, among whom I see no 
sufficient reason to segregate from the rest, as is com- 
monly dune, the Bodpas of Tibet, the Eastern Hima- 
layans, nor even the proximate Indo-Chinese or people 
of Western Indo-China. 

§ In the great valley of Népél, which has a very 
central position aud a mean elevation of 4,500 ft., the 
maximum of Fahr. in the shade is 80°. 
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save in the Cachér or juxta-nivean region, where 
the lower temperature and poorer scantier soil serve 
somewhat to break the prodigious transition from 
the thrice luxuriant sub-Himélayas to the thrice 
arid plains of Tibet. 

That the sub-Himélayan races are all closely 
affiliated, and are all of northern origin, are facts 
long ago indicated by me,* and which seem to re- 
sult with sufficient evidence from the comparative 
vocabularies’‘now furnished. But to it lingual evi- 
dence in a more ample form will however in due 
time be added, as well as the evidence deducible 
from the physical attributes, and from the creeds, 
customs and legends of these races. It must suffice 
at present to observe that the legends of the domi- 
nant races indicate a transit of the Himalaya from 
thirty-five to forty-five generations back—say 1,000 
to 1,300 years, and that I prefer the remoter period 
because the transit was certainly made before the 
Tibetans had adopted from India the religion and 
literature of Buddhism, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries of ourera. This fact is as cleariy im- 
pressed upon the crude dialects and cruder religious 
tenetst of the sub-Himalayans as their northern 
origin is upon their stan forms and features, 
provided these points be investigated with the re- 
quisite care ; for superficial attention is apt to rest 
solely upon the Lamaism recently as imperfectly 
imported among them, and upon the merely excep- 
tional traits of their mixed and varying physiogn- 
omy. That physiognomy exhibits, no doubt, gene- 
rally and normally, the Scythic or Mongolian type 
(Blumenbach) of human kind, but the type is often 
much softened and modified, and even frequently 

asses into a near approach to the full Caucasian 

iznity of head and face, in the same perplexing 
manner that has been noticed in regard to the other 
branches of the Allophylian tree,§ though among 
the Cis or Trans-Himaélayans there is never seen 
any greater advance towards the Teutonic blond 
complexion than such as consists in occasional rud- 
dy moustaches and grey eyes among the men, and 
a good deal of occasional bloom upon the cheeks of 
the children and women. A pure white skin is un- 
known, and the tint is not much less decided than 
in the high caste Hindus; but add are of this pale 
brown or isabelline hue in Tibet and the sub-Himé- 
layas, whilst the many in the plains of India are 

* Illustrations of the Languages &c. of Nepal and 
Tibet, and Res, A.S.B’, Vol. XVI. 1827. 

$ Of these religious tenets, the full description given 
in my work on the Koech, Bodo, and Dhimial, may be 
accepted as generally applicable. The Bonpa faith of 
Tibet (the old creed of that country) and the Shaman- 
ism of Siberia are both more or less cultivated types 
of the primitive creed, subsequently largely adopted 
into Brihmanism and Buddhism. The exorcist of the 
Mfirmi or Tamar tribe is still called Bonpa, aud every 
tribe’s chicf priestly agent is an exorcist, variously 
named. 

&See Prichard, Vol. IV. pp. 323, 344, 356, and 
Humbolit’s Asie Centrale 2.62 and 133. Who could 
suppose the following description refered to a Scythic 
race 1—“ Gens albo colore est atque pulchritudine et for- 
ma insigne.” 
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much darker. The broken or depressed tribes above 
alluded to passed the Himalaya at various periods, 
but all long antecedent to the immigration of the 
dominant tribes, and prior to the least whisper of 
tradition; and the lingual and physical traits of 
these broken tribes, as might be expected, consti- 
tute several links of connexion between the Altaic 
tribes on the north and the Dravirian on the south. 
The general description of the Himélayans, both of 
earlier and later immigration is as follows :—head 
and face very broad, usually widest between the 
cheek-bones, sometimes as wide between the angles 
of the leas forehead broad, but often narrowing 
upwards; chin defective; mouth large and salient, 
but the teeth vertical and the lips not tumid ; gums, 
especially the appa thic kane remarkably ; ove? 
wide apart, flush with the cheek, and more or less 
obliquely set in the head; nose pyramidal, suffici- 
ently long and elevated, save at the base, where it 
is depressed so as often to let the eyes run together, 
coarsely formed and thick, especially towards the 
end, and furnished with large round nostrils; hair 
of head copious and straight ; of the face and body 
deficient; stature rather low, but muscular and 
strong. Character phlegmatic, and slow in intel- 
lect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful and 
tractable, though somewhat impatient of continu- 
ous toil. Polyandry yet exists partially, but is fal- 
ling out of use. Female chastity is little heeded 
before marriage, and drunkenness and dirtiness are 
much more frequent than in the plains. Crime is 
much rarer, however, and truth more regarded, and 
the character on the whole amiable. The customs 
and manners have nothing very remarkable, and 
the creed may be best deoesihed by negatives. In- 
differency is the only, but heretofore effective ob- 
stacle to indoctrination by Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
or Christian teachers, so that the Scottish phrase 
“we cannot be fashed” seems best to describe the 
prevalent feeling of the Himalayans on this, as on 
many other matters. The whole population is in- 
tensely tribual, some races still bound together by a 
common appellation, as the Kirdntis for example, 
being nevertheless divided into several septs, dis- 
tinguised from each other by strongly marked dia- 
lects, non-intermarriage, and differences of customs, 
whilst the tribes which bear distinct names are still 
more Vn spiel separated in those respects. But the 
barrier of caste, in the true sense, is unknown, and 
on the other hand there exists not in any tribe, 
race or nation, any notion of a common human 
progenitor, or eponymous deity." The general sta- 
tus of all the tribes and races is that of nomadic 
cultivators. “ Arvé tn annos mutant et superest 
ager” is as true now of the Himalayans as it was 
of our ancestors when they burst the barriers 
of the Roman Empire. A few tribes, such as the 
Néwir, have long become stationary cultivators ; 
and the Gurungs are still, for the most part, pasto- 
ral. There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, 


*The instance of the Gorkhalis, who undoubtedly 
derive their appellation from the demi-God Gérakh 
(Goraksha) Nath, is only a seeming exception, recent 
and borrowed. 


PEDLARS 


r to these tribes, stranger and helot races, lo- 
sated among them for ages untold, being their 
smiths, carpenters, curriers, potters, &c., and the 
women of each tribe being its domestic weavers. 
The Néwiars alone have a literature, and that wholly 
exotic; and they alone have made any attempts at 
the fine arts, in which they have followed chiefly 
Chinese, but also Indian, models. 

(To be continued.) 
*,* The Comparative Vocabulary of Dialects mentioned 
in the second pa: ph of this article (p. 210).will be 
given on a sheet separately with the next number. 


—_——_O—-—— 


PEDLARS IN JAPAN. 


In all times and countries pedlars and hawkers 
seem to have been and to be an institution. It 
may have been thought that the introduction of 
sailwe s,—a cheap and rapid means of locomotion, 
—would be a deathblow to the fraternity, but it is 
a fact that even in the close neighbourhood of Lon- 
don itself, where the lines of railway form a com- 

lete network over the face of the country, a large 
baciess is still, at the present day, transacted by 
these peripatetic merchants. We need not there- 
fore be surprised to find that they flourish in Japan; 
and having lately “ interviewed” one or two of the 
fraternity, we thought that the information we ob- 
tained might be interesting to some among our 
readers. The first of the genus with whom we 
foregathered was trudging contentedly along with 
a pack on his back, but after examination we did 
not feel disposed to invest very heavily with him. 
He was a travelling “family medicine” chemist, 
with a store of pills, boluses and herbs of different 
sorts for the replenishing of the medicine chests of 
his clients. esitating to offer him the use of our 
body whereupon to experiment, we followed him to 
a house where he had business. On his arrival the 
lady who presided over the ménage brought forth a 
lot of , all apparently containing medicines, 
from which the senlag picked out the one bearing 
his house seal. This contained a series of smaller 
bags which he proceeded to overhaul. First giving 
credit for the pills, &c. left from last year, he went 
through the stock in a most business-like manner, 
enquiring as to the prevailing ailments during the 
receding twelve months. The family consisted of 
our children between the ages of one and five 
years, and the stock of medicines for that juvenile 
rtion of the house having been exhausted early 
tn the year, had been replenished by another “ tra- 
veller ;’ which seems to show that the practice of 
giving quantities of physic to those who are too 
oung to be able to offer any successful resistance, 
is not confined to Europe and America. Any chance 
of a similar error in the estimate of the quantity 
required for this year was carefully guarded against, 
and our Autolycus proceeded with his investigations. 
A pill which, from the quantity given out, we 
should take to be almost as universal in ita effects 
as Holloway’s, was next in order; and in the in- 
terest of science one of them was tried, with most 
. effective results. The whole of the stock having 
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been reinforced to the liking of both parties, the 
bill was made out, and to our surprise amounted to 
some sixty cents only. There was no grumbling 
about it, and the man went on his way to the house 
of the next of his customers. This packman was 
fairly communicative, and told us with an apparently 
truthful air that he was from Kashiu, and that his 
establishment supported about thirty men like him- 
self, who took it in turns to compound medicines 
and travel round with them. He said he was one 
of a party of four, who are now “doing” Seshiu 
this province), and Banehiu. They start out during 
e eighth or ninth month, and manage to get the 
whole of their round done in six months. He spoke 
ighly of the capabilities of the people of this 
neighbourhood for swallowing physic, but thought 
that Osaka was too well supplied. According to 
him, there are of course no medicines like those 
produced by his house, and the benighted condition 
a the Ouladtes is something painful to contem- 
te. 
7 On. another occasion we waylaid a gentleman 
with a large pack on his back, and found that a 
load of books and pamphlets constituted his stock 
in trade. He estimated its value at about $70, and 
told us that there were about twenty-five men be- 
longing to various booksellers in Osaka who travel- 
led in the sane style and made regular tours ‘all 
over the different parts of Seshiu, and that if he 
were to walk for a month without making at any 
rate $20 profit he should think he had done badly. 
His stock was a motley one. Large scrolls folded 
ups for teaching Japanese and Chinese writing in 
its curious varieties, the characters being left 
white on a black ground: English spelling-books, 
dictionaries, natural philosophies, grammars and 
others; aids to the English and the German lan- 
Guages ; books of songs for the guitar and smaller 
ooks of warlike ballads; political squibs of all kinds 
and a miscellaneous stock that it would take a day 
to describe. Along with his peddling of these, 
which he sells to anyone who will buy, he also 
carries on a regular commercial traveller's business 
in taking orders for future delivery. One book 
which especially took our fancy was a native imi- 
tation of “ Mc(tuffey’s eclectic Primer,” which had 
been printed at Yedo, and printed in colours too. 
This specimen of literary piracy is really worth the 
small price asked for it by the dealer, for the sake 
of alaugh. The one page shews a picture of 
three good Japanese children going into a gateway 
which is labelled in distinct characters “ Gakko ” or 
“school.” A little further on we came to some 
vile specimens of caligraphy, which are intended 
to teach the young Japanese idea how to write Eng- 
lish, but on seeing them one can easily understand 
why so few of the many Japanese who have studied 
from books only can read any of the written charac- 
ters. Following upon these is a series of drawin 
supposed to illustrate the alphabet, but it would 
surprise a good many Europeans were they to be 
told that ‘“ra-ku” is the pronunciation of “ lark ;” 
and it is confusing to find that the word before it 
is “ink,” spelled as “iunki,”’—though the latter 
would be more likely to lead to a recognition of the 
AA 
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word than the previous example. Still we fully 
recognise the difficulty there is in spelling these and 
similar words with the very imperfect syllab 
now in use in Japan, and sincerely sympathise wit 
the widespread craving for books of this kind 
amongst all classes, high and low. One more curio 
in this book we must mention. It is an illustration 
to a lesson about ‘ going up,” and shews a horse- 
man in full Japanese dress, on a Baily caparisoned 
steed, careering up a remarkably steep flight of 
steps. We hope that none of the students of this 
work will be tempted to essay a climb to the Moon 
Temple in the fashion here depicted, or we are 
afraid they may obtain a lesson in “ coming down,” 
which will effectually put an end to their schooling. 

On the whole, however, these books are a healthy 
sign of the times. They show at least that among 
the people generally there is an earnest and widely 
diffused desire to learn, which is a grzat stride along 
the road to progress.— Htogo News. 


—_————)—_ 
THE YEDO EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition is held in the old Confucian tem- 
ple, adjoining the Bunbusho or ministry of educa- 
tion. It is a building of considerable pretensions, 
approached by a series of flights of wide stone steps; 
which, however, do not lead straight up to the 
building; but from them one has to turn to the 
right to the great gate of the Pal which is en- 
tirely surrounded by a wall, the boundary of the 
steps. The effect that might have been obtained 
on such a commanding site, is, therefore entirely 
lost; and a feeling of disappointment is experienced 
to see so fine a situation so entirely lost for all scenic 

urposes. Such fine trees, in all the exquisite 
auty of their spring verdure, cast their shadow 
over the grounds and wave in grace and beauty 
over the roofs, that even now it were the easiest 
thing possible, by the mere removal of the unsightly 
walls, to present a noble picture to the eye; but as 
it is certain that no such sacrifice at the shrine of 
beauty and art will be made, it is of no use dilating 
upon it. 

We pass through the gates and find ourselves in 
a large quadrangle, the back of which is occupied 
by the great temple, and the other sides by a kind 
of cloister. In front of the temple, and facing the 
yates, the first thing that strikes one, is a huge fish, 
covered with scales of gold, one of those ornaments 
almost always seen embellishing the two ends of 
the roof of every castle, gateway, or great temple. 
This, we were told, was once one of the ornaments 
of the temple roof. Like the ball of St. Paul’s, it 
looks much larger when close to it, than it does 
when on the roof. It is hardly possible, however, 
to hear, without a shade of doubt, that the bright 
yellow metal covering, is real gold. On one side of 
the courtyard is a long stand of plants, some of 
them rare, and many of them beautiful. 

The exhibition itself occupies the cloisters and 
the temple. Passing into the former, to the left of 
the gute, we enter what forms a small square room, 
and facing us, over the opposite doorway, is a pic- 
ture of the London exhibition of 1851. The few 
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objects in this room are a very ancient wood i 
of “‘the first physician.” He sits with crossed legs, 
his head covered with a cloth (carved) under which 
are two little prominences jutting up—very like 
horns; and strongly suggestive of a very different 
celebrity. The nails of hits hands and feet too are 
far more like claws than anything else; and had we 
been told it was an object of worship of the Yezidis, 
we could have been better satisfied as to its appro- 
priateness. There are two or three pictures on the 
ordinary Japanese scrolls, of no merit hanging on 
the walls; and two castings in iron of Corinthian 
pillars surmounted by equestrian statues complete 
the show in this room. Passing on, the whole ex- 
hibition partakes more of the character of a museum 
than of what we are apt to consider an “ exhibition” 
should be. And if we say that to foreigners there 
is much of a very secondary character to be seen, 
we must at the same time remark that the object 
of this collection was not simply to gratify them, 
but to instruct the Japanese. If foreigners will go, 
as we strongly advise them to do, they will see 
plenty to interest them, if they are cavable of being 
interested by museums of any kind. They will see 
here on the walls, pictures of the most common 
description, even including three “ Tableaux” of 
specimens of French manufacturers—such for in- 
stance as a Tableau d Agriculture, a mere factory 
sheet of engravings of various implements made by 
some enterprising firm. They will 805 some colored 
engravings, of no particular merit or demerit, some 
wretched daubs of oil painting, and two or three 
really good highly artistic pictures. But these are 
not the things they need look at. Let them turn 
their eyes to the various cases in which are speci- 
mens of Japanese art of many kinds. First a case 
shewing the numerous ways in which paper is folded; 
the old Japanese saddlery, armour, and arms; pic- 
tures of Japanese celebrities of great age. ere 
is @ case containing little sample squares of the silks 
purchased for the Chinese emperor’s bride. There 
are cases of small Chinese figures (very pretty) 
brought home and exhibited by the embassy. 
There is a small specimen of the earliest Japanese 
ne 1,500 years old. There are portraits of 
oritomo, Taiko-sama, Nobun Ashikaga, the 
first Satsuma, cum multis alts. Crockery in small 
uantity is there to shew how closely Japanese can 
imitate foreign delf, if they try. There are speci- 
mens of all kinds of musical instruments, ancient 
and modern, Japanese, and Chinese. There is an 
original dispatch of Taiko-sama’s, another of Yori- 
tomo’s. A picture of the first Corean (!) who ar- 
rived to teach Japanese civilization. A small bam- 
boo table tied together with thongs, very ancient, 
to shew how they managed before they had glue 
and iron tools. veral bronzes, none of any par- 
ticular interest to foreigners. A few (very few) 
4 apne of very first rate old lacquer. Some of 
the presents made by the emperor of China—we 
did not clearly understand whether to the embassy, 
or to the Tenno. Stone implements of attack, before 
they had swords—minerala, fossils, stuffed specimens 
of natural history, birds, beasts, and fishes; speci- 
mens of woods; and indeed of many things too 
numerous to mention.— The Japan Gazette. 
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merchants and missionaries are 


netrating beyond the 
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and Turkish languages, now that our 
reat Wall of China, and travellers are pushing 
their way into Central Asia, will, we think, be acceptable to the subscribers to the Phentr. 


e have 


therefore to present them with the following, as a beginning, from the great work of Pallas, in Russian.* 
Any corrections or notes on the subject by those of larger experience will be thankfully received, and 
the whole will serve as materials for the enquirer. 


Mongol. 

1 God burkhén (Bud- 
dha) 

2 Heaven tiingeri 

3 Father yechigs 

4 Mother yeki, idjé 

5 Son ki (k6) kong 

6 Daughter kuk 

7 Brother akh& du (Chin. 
ako) 

8 Sister igishé, du 

9 Husband = yeré 

10 Wife yemé 

11 Virgin kuk, kidken okin 

12 Boy ka 

13 Child kuk, niraéku 

14 Man kung, kumun 

15 Men, people ulus 

16 Head tologoi 

17 Face nyur 

18 Nose khamér, khabar 

19 Eye nyudu 

20 Ear chiké 

21 Hair iisii, nossu 

22 Cheeks kateér, khatedr 

23 Mouth amas 

24 Throat kholoi 

25 Tooth shidu 

26 Tongue kiile, k&lé 





Kalmuck. 
burkhan 
tingni 
yessiigaé babai, 
abu 
yeke, yeji, yedji 


kyubyun, kobon 
koyukon 


akhé, du kuoidu 


yedechi, dyu 
kukiinda 


yeré, nyukyur 
nakat 


gérgen, yeméd 
naidnar 


kytiekin, okin 
kyubin 


kaékén, yurun 


kyumyun, kyun 

ulus, kvumyud 
olunkin 

tolgé, tologoi 

khalkhas nyur, 
chira 


khamur, khamar 


nidun, nyiidun 


chikin, chikin 
pclgasen Gee: 
usen 


khalkha 


aman 

khol, khén, 
kuzyun 

shyuden 
ahudyun 

kelén, kelin 


Q——— 


Buriat. 
burkhén 
tingeri 
babai 
ibei, yebu' yeke, 

yeme 
kobun 
bozagan ukin 
akhé, du 

bishindu 
yesé dumené 
irimenye nyuri 

yeré . 
imiimene yeme 


okin 
bazahan 


bishakhan, 
batsakhan 


kun 
zon 


tologéi tulgai 


khabar 
nyudiun 


shikyun, chikin 


uhin, nohiin 


killin 


Turkish, Tatars. 
tangri (T & Kt) 
gkiok or gueuk (T & K kyuk) 


baba (atai—atat) 
and, niué (ané,—chicha) 


ogul or oghl (T & K aul) 

kiis or gez (T & K kuz) 

kardash, karindash (T and also 
tuganj—aga, ini) 

kiz kardash, (T kiiz-karandash, 
—apa senel 

Sr, kodj& (ir,—yez, bai) 

gee = (biché, avret, khatun 

kiis (kiiz—kiizulak) 


ean (uglan, ugliin, irbala, 
immak) 


chodjuk (bald, ulan, bala) 


adam (adam, kshi—kese ) 
adamlar (kishular—keselar) 


bash (bash—bas) 

yuz, chegré syuret, (yus, bit,— 
bit) 

burtn, (T.—K. tumshuk) 

gkyus, (kyus, gyus,—kus; kyus 


Turkoman) 
kulak, (kolak,—kolaék) 
kil, (chach, chichlar,—chach) 
wake see déngaklar, 
agis, (agus, abus,—avz) 
bogds, girtlak, (bugés,—bugis) 


dish, (tyesh, tiish —tis) 
dil, (tyel,—tel) 


* Pet. Simon Pallas oompiled aud published in 1787-89 hy order of the Empress Catherine the work 
referred to: Linguarum Totius Orbis Vocabularia Comparativa, a classified vocabulary of 200 languages 
and dialects. All the words are written with the letters of the Russian alphabet 

+ T stands for Tatar of Kazan; K stands for Kirghis, or lst, Tatar and 2nd, Kirghis, in parentheses, 
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JAPANESE IN ROMAN LETTERS. . 


There exists in the British Museum a curious 
volume in 12mo, printed in 1595 at the Jesuit 
college at Amacusa. And it contains a transcrip- 
tion in Roman letters of the Hetke Monogatari 


2p. Fe Wy ah. a sort of historical romance of 


the period of the great civil wars in Japan, in 
which the two families of Het af. and Gen re] 
were the leading movers. 

The use of the Roman alphabet for the tranala- 
tion of the Japanese language is very practicable. 
The Jesuit missionaries some two hundred years 
ago saw the value of this, and appear to have em- 


ployed that alphabet to very good purpose. They 
printed at the college press, dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and moral treatises with this alphabet. And 
if the Jesuits so long ago could do this, why can- 
not it be done cow? If the Japanese Government 
would patronise such employment of the Roman 
alphabet under a revised method, books would very 
soon be supplied for the millions who are now 80 
ready to study Western science and learning. 

The student of Japanese will easily understand 
the method of transcription, and some one will we 
trust, favour us with a translation. 

The “superior” letters indicate: ‘ (ito) names of 
men, % (quan) names of officers, ° (cunt) names of 
provinces, * (tokoro) names of places. 








FEIOE 
MONOGATARI. 
Quan daiichi 
DAI ICHI FEIQE NO XENZO NO 


qeizzu, mata Tadamori no vye no fomareto, Qi 


yomori no yxei yeigua no coto. 


MONOGATARI NO NINIV 
VMANOIO. QIICHIQENGVEO. 


V Manojo. Qéguednobd, Feige no yurai ga qi 
qirai fodoni, ara ara riacu xite vo catari are. 
QIICHI. Yasui coto de gozaru: vécata 
catari maraxézu. Mazzu Feiqemonogatari no ca- 
qifajime ni ua vogori uo qiuame, fito uomo fito to 
vomouanu yd naru mono ua yagate forobita to ya 
xéjeqi ni, Taitd, “Nippon ni voite vogori uo giua- 
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meta fitobito no fateta yddai no catga mdéxite 
cara, eate ‘Rocutara no nhidd *Saqi no Danjs dai- 
jin ‘Qiyomori cé to méxita fito no guiégui no fufona 
coto uo noxeta mono de gozaru. Sate sono 
Qiyomori no xenzo ua ‘Quanmu tenvd cudai no 
coin “Sanuqi no cami ‘Masamori ga mago *Guid- 
buqid Tadamori no chacuna degozaru. Oono ‘Tada- 
mori no toqi made ua xenzo no fitobito ua ‘Ta- 
ravgi'uo *Tacamochi no vd no toqi cudasarete, bu- 
xi to nararete nochi, tenjd no xenxeqi uoba yurusa- 
xerarenanda. Xicaru uo *Tadamori ni *Tobanoin 
to mdsu teivd ‘Tocuché juin to méeu tera uo ta- 
te, mata sanji sanguen no dd uo teucutte yxxen it- 
tai no fotoque uo suyeyo, sono go fenpé niua do- 
co naritomo acézuru cuni uo cudasareézuru to vé- 
xerareta. Xicaru tocorode cano dé tera uo xenji 
no gotoquni fodo fete zéfit xerareta niyotte, sono 
vorifuxi ni Tagima no cuni ga aita no sunauachi 
cudasarete gozatta. Tobanoin nauo guiocan no 
amari ni vchino xé6den uo yurusareta niyotte, ‘Ta- 
damori sanju rocu no toxi fajimete xéden itasareta 
tocorode, cugue tachigacore uo sonemi iqidouot- 
te, vonaji toxi ni aru toqi, ‘Tadamori uo yamivchi 
ni x6zuru to dancé xerateta uo Tadamori mo teu 
taye qijte vomouaruru ua: vare ua nagasode no mi- 
demo naxi, buxi no iye ni vmareta monoga, ima 
furio no fagi ni audzuru coto ua iye no tame, mi 
no tame cocoro vy coto giafodo ni, xenzuru coto- 
ro ua mi uo mattdé xite, qimi ni tcucayeyo to yufon 
monga aruzo to yute, canete sono ydy uo aerareta : 
sote to yi us, saudai no fajime cara voqina sayama- 
qi uo yoy xite, soeutai no xita icanimo xidoge 
itague ni faite, fi no fonogurai cataye mucéte, yaua 
ra kono catana uo nuqidaite bin ni fiqi aterare tare- 
ba, yoso cara ua tada couori ya nado no yo ni miyeta. 
Sore niyotte, xoniu no me uo samaite core uo mi 
maraxita: sonovye cano‘Tadamori uo t6dé moto 
ua ychimon de gozatta. ‘Iyesada toysi mono vauasa 
gui no cariguinu no xita ni moyegui vodoxi no yo 
roi uo gite, tcurubucuro no tcuge, tachi uo vaqi ba 
sdde, teuj6 no coniua ni chédo caxicomatto yta. 
Core uo mite sono tocoro no banxu domo ga aya- 
ximete yu yéuo; soco ni foy uo monoga yru ua na- 
tu monozoP Rédjeqina yatsu gia: deyo, deyoto, xe- 
metareba, ‘Iyesada core uo qijte sono coto gia, va- 
tacaxi ga sdden no xtidono Tadamori no coyoi 
vonovono yami vchi ni mesareéta aru coto uo teu 
taye qijte gozaru fodoni, sono narareéyuru yé uo 
mi todoqged tote, cacute macari yru fodoni, ye coso 
ide mésu majigete tote, nauo yari suuatta: core- 
ra uo xennai coto ti vomouareraca xite, sono-yo- 
no yami vehi us gozanatalta. 
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Visits to High Tartary, Yarkamd, and 
Kashghar (formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return 
Journey over the Karakoram Pass. By RosErt 
Saw, British Commissioner in Lad&k. With map 
and illustrations. London: John Murray. 1871. 


Central Asia and the kingdoms which gs ts its 
Table-Land have been for ages a mystery. The al- 
most impassable mountains which constitute the 
counter scarp of this nearly inaccessible fortress 
render its exploration a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty. Many travellers have penetrated within, 
from the time of Marco Polo downwards, and but 
few have returned to give us detailed descriptions 
of their visits. Numerous traders have indeed 
issued with slow and tedious steps from the moun- 
tain fastnesses to attend the various fairs on Indian 
soil, but they find their business promoted by at- 
tention to barter and purchase, and can ill spare 
time, even if they have the intelligence, to commu- 
nicate more than a very vague and- meagre account 
of the lands whence they come. 

A history of the attempts to explore the flourish- 
ing cities of Central Asia—Yarkand, Kashgar, and 
the towns at the foot of the T’sen Shan 


would be both valuable and interesting. But we 
have to do now with the record of a successful ex- 
pedition to these very cities, undertaken by a 
traveller who appears to possess all, or nearly all, 
the requisites for such travels. 

The Atalik-Ghazee or “Guardian of the Religious 
Champions” is king of the country of which the 
above-mentioned cities are the capitals. He obtained 
this title from the Ameer of Bokhara, the great 
spiritual head of the Musalméns in these regions 
and second only to the Sutdn-i-Rum or Sultan of 
Turkey. The Atalik-Ghazee has quite recently 
wrested this territory from the Chinese power. Mr. 
Shaw gives a circumstantial account of this work 
and relates many interesting episodes connected 
therewith. 

After oe oe hardships on his journeys 
from Kangra to Ladaék and thence to the Karakash 
River, he succeeded finally in reaching Shahidoolla 
and Yarkand, and in obtaining an interview with 
the Atalik-Ghazee. The conversations which took 

lace between our traveller and His Majesty are 
ighly instructive, and reflect well both the intelli- 
gence of the king and the tact of Mr. Shaw. 

The vigorous contest of the Musalmans in the 
assault upon Yarkand in 1883 he graphically des- 
cribes as follows :— 


“ During the spring of 1868 the Toongfnees tried 
to arrogate the authority in Yarkand to themselves, 
and the Chinese offered to give them two-thirds 
of everything except the command. The Toonga- 
nees refused the offer, and so matters stood for a 
month. One day they slaughtered sixty bullocks, 
and fed all the chief Mussulmans of the city. 
That day week, in the middle of the night, the 
Toongifinee part of the garrison set fire to all the 
Chinese houses, both in the new city and the old, 
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As the Chinese rushed out to avoid the flames 
my were cut down one by one. 

he remainder shut themselves up in the inner 
division of the Yang-Shahr. The Toonganees then 
exhorted the townspeople to exert themselves, as 
now, or never, was their chance of freedom. Ac- 
cordingly, the latter came to their assistance. My 
informant Jvoma says he came with Akskal Ahmed 
Khoja, the chief Cashmeeree trader, and, as the 
weather was hot, they brought a “ chah-josh” full 
of tea for the Akskal. When they approached the 
gates the Chinese began to fire upon them, and there 
was a general stampede of the townspeople; the 
Akskal being a fat man, was seized round the 
waist by two of his people, and dragged off at a 
run. After this the Chinese made the most of their 
advantage, by advancing along both walls to the 
gate, which they seized. Thus the Mussulmans 
who remained in the outer portion of the Yang- 
Shahr were entrapped and massacred, to the num- 
ber of 800. Trenches were then begun by the 
assailants, and gd sper made by relied towards 
the west side of the wall; this took a month. 
From these trenches mines were carried under the 
wall, and a portion, forty and fifty yards in length, 
blown down. Even then, the Chinese made such a 
resistance that no entry was effected until a levy en 
masse was made of the whole Mussulman popula- 
tion, who attacked simultaneously on all sides. The 
Chinese were so diminished in numbers (less than 
1,000 were aa that they could not adequatel 
defend the whole encetnte, and when the Mussul- 
mans (town and country people joining) made an 
assault with much tumult, they withdrew from the 
walls. The Mussulmans, fearing mines, forbode to 
enter, and their caution was justified by a terrific 
explosion which took place shortly, shaking the 
ground for miles around. Fragments of bodies felt 
even in the old city, and so great was the dust that 
nothing was visible for an hour afterwards. Then 
the Mussalmans rushed in and cut down the few 
survivors. The Amban and the principal part of 
the garrison had died in the explosion.” 


The book abounds with curious notes on the cus- 
toms and habits of the Central Asians, together with 


statements of facts of interest to the merchant. 


Among these are some remarks on Tea. For ex- 
ample :— 

‘We met a caravan of camels laden with h 
cylinders of compressed tea, three or four feet long 
and a foot in diameter. I am told that they are 
being brought back to Yarkand after having been 
sent somewhere else for sale, unsuccessfully. The 
Toorks do not like the compressed or ‘brick’ tea. 


The practise of duping the common people with 
lying magic and charms is shewn in the following 
story of a Munshi :— 


“ The Moonshee gives me an account of some in- 
cantations that were done at Noorpoor, near his 
home. A certain religious mendicant announced 
that there was a ‘jin’ (or evil genus) in & certain 
house, and offered to expel him. The pore gladly 
agreed, and supplied him with all the money he 
asked for. He prepared several hideous figures of 
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‘jins’ and demons drawn on a sheet of paper with 
milk and fig-juice. The figures were thus invisible, 
till heated. At the time appointed, he made a cir- 
cle of lights round the woman of the house, and 
had a brazier of hot charcoal put before her. After 
many incantations, he gave her this sheet of (seem- 
ingly) blank paper, and told her to press in to her 
breast, and the demon would enter into it. After 
this, he made her hold it over the hot charcoal, 
when, of course, the hideous figures made their ap- 
steht signally proving the skill of the exorcist. 
his got noised abroad, and reached the ears of the 
native doctor, who had apparently imbibed, with 
his medical learning, a disbelief in magic. He set 
@ man to catch the faqueer in a trap by offering to 
poy for the exorcism of a ‘jin’ from his own house. 
his man, being instructed beforehand, when the 
time came, drew out of his breast, instead of the 
pre ared sheet, a similar piece of blank paper which 
been concealed there. This paper was in vain 
toasted over the fire; to the confusion of the exor- 
cist, no demon appeared. The next day he made 
up his bundles, and left the unbelieving spot.” 


Altogether we look upon this work of Mr. Shaw 
as an immense contribution to our knowledge of the 
obscure countries of Central Asia. What may 
eventually be contributed from the Chinese side 
and from Chinese boks it is hard to say, but that 
some valuable additions may be derived therefrom 
is hardly to be questioned. We have indeed before 
us a work entitled: the Si yu At, procured after 
great trouble from Peking, which details much that 
will be very profitable, especially from a geographi- 
cal point of view, as the distances between the 
cities and towns en route from the extreme East to 
Bokhara are given. 

We shall have to revert to Mr. Shaw’s book 
= Sy when we take up this work of Records of 

estern Countries. 


_———t—_-—_ 


Letters and Journals of James, Eighth 
Earl of Elgin, Governor of Jamaica, Covernor- 
General of Canada, Envoy to China, Viceroy of 
India. Edited by THEoporE Watronp, C.B., 
with a Preface by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLRY, 
D.1D., Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray. 
1872. 


The inner life displayed in the private letters of 
a great and good man are always interesting and 
instructive. We seem to be drawn out of ourselves 
in reading them to contemplate his sage and unfilt- 
ered remarks on men and things. And when the 
author of such letters has sacriticed his life in the 
course of duty, and has laid down his arms only 
when the inexorable enemy hasconfronted him, and 
died in harness, a halo of glory seems to crown his 
deeds, and the circumstances add zest to whatever 
of himself he has left behind. 

Descended from ‘ Robert the Bruce,’ Lord Elgin 
inherited true nobility of character. In his early 
days he excelled in clussical studies and eloquence. 
Like all men of original mind, he lived apart from 
hie fellows. Excellent deportment, diligence, and 
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right-mindedness were the characteristics of his 
college days. He had a taste, as all thinking men 
have, for the Ancient Philosophy, and this doubt- 
less served to give a tinge of deep thoughtfulness 
to his future life and actions. He was well fitted 
to govern, as his character combined the suaviter 
tm modo with the fortier tn re in an eminent degree. 
Appointed to the Governorship of Jamaica in 1842, 
he very nearly escaped shipwreck, and shortly after- 
wards lost his first wife. He was subsequently re- 
moved to Canada, where under great difficulties he 
displayed great firmness and forbearance. But his 
public ‘ife became more marked when he took the 
charge of the Chinese mission. In this the readers 
of the Phantx will be most interested, and we 
strongly recommend them to read the book for 
themselves, as it touches on many of the circum- 
stances of that and the subsequent expeditions in 
@ manner which must commend itself to their sym- 
pathies. For example, Lord Elgin thus mentions 
the sacking of the Summer Palace :— 


“IT have just returned from the Summer Palace. 
It is really a fine thing, like an English park—num- 
berless buildings with handsome rooms, and filled 
with Chinese curtos, and handsome clocks, bronzes, 
&c. But, alas! such ascene of desolation. The 
French General came up full of protestations. He 
had prevented /oofing in order that all the plunder 
might be divided between the armies, &c. There 
was not a room that I saw in which half the things 
had not been taken away or broken to pieces. J 
tried to get a regiment of ours sent to guard the 
place, and then sell the things by auction; but it 
is difficult to get things done by system in such a 
case, 8o some officers are left who are to fill two or 
three carte with treasures which are to be sold.... 
Plundering and devastating a place like this is bad 
enough, but what is much worse is the waste and 
breakage. Out of 1,000,000/. worth of property, I 
daresay 50,000/. will not be realised. French sol- 
diers were destroying in every way the most beau- 
tiful silks, breaking the jade ornaments and porce- 
lain, &c. Waris a hateful business. The more 
one sees of it, the more one detests it.” 


His impressions of his mission to Japan are well 
told in the following extract : 


“On the whole, I consider it the most interesting 
expedition I ever made. The total absence of any- 
thing like want among the pe ; their joyous, 
though polite and reapectiul demeanour; the com- 
bination of that sort of neatness and finish which 
we attuin in Kinyland by the expenditure of great 
wealth, with tropical luxuriance, made me feel 
that at last I had found something which entirely 
surpassed all the expectations I had formed. And 
I am bound to say, that the social and moral condi- 
tion of Japan has astonished me quite as much as 
its material beauty. Every man, trom the Kmpe- 
ror (who never leaves his ce) tothe humblest 
labourer, lives under a rigid rule, preseribed by law 
and custom combined; and the Government, through 
its numerous agents, among whom are hosts of spies, 
or more properly inspectors (for there is no secresy 
or concealment about this proceeding), exercises a 
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close surveillance over the acts of each individual ; 
but, in so far as one can judge, this system is not 
felt to be burdensome by any. All seem to think it 
the most natural thing in the world that the 
should move in the orbit in which they are piace: 
The agents of authority wear their two swords; 
but, as they never use them except for the purpose 
of ripping themselves up, the privilege does not 
seem to be felt to be invidious. My interpreter, a 
Dutchman, lent to me by the United States Consul- 
General, has been two years in the country, and he 
assures me that he never saw a Japanese ina pas- 
sion, and never saw a parent beat achild. An in- 
exhaustible fund of good temper seems to prevail 
in the community. Whenever in our discussions on 
business we get on rough ground, [ always find that 
a joke brings us at once upon the level again. Yes- 
terday, at a formal padiance with the Forei 
Ministers (to settle about the handing over of the 
yacht), they began to hah ser that, in addition to 
the Commissioners, I should allow some other 
officers (probably spies or inspectors) to be present 
at our discussions on the clauses of the Treaty. 
After treating this seriously for some moments, 
without settling it to their satisfaction, I at once 
carried the day, by saying laughingly, that as they 
were six to one already, they ought not to desire to 
have more chances in their favour. This provoked - 
a counter-laugh and a compliment, and no more 
was said about the spies. When the Commissioners 
came yesterday afternoon to go through the clauses 
of the Treaty with me, I was much pleased with 
the manner in which they took to their work, 
raising questions and objections in a most business- 
like manner, but without the slightest appearance 
of captiousness or a desire to make difficulties. 
Their interpreter, Moriama, is a very good Dutch 
scholar, and, of course, being a remarkably shrewd 
gentleman withal, has a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings; but all seem to take an intelligent share.” 


His Lordship thus describes briefly the return of 


the prisoners, who had suffered so much in Peking: _ 


““ October 9th. — Yesterday at 4 P.m., Parkes, 
Loch, and one of Fane’s Irregulars arrived. With 
them were four French soldiers and M. d’Esca 
(the head of a scientific commission). The hands 
and wrists of the latter were in a sad condition, 
they had been so hurt by the cords tied round them. 
Bowlby, De Norman, and the rest, do not seem to 
be in Pekin as we had hoped. Parkes and Loch 
were very badly treated for the first ten days; since 


then, conciliation has been the order of the day, 


and, I have no doubt, because I stood firm. If I 
had wavered, they would have been lost; because 
the Chinese, finding they had a lever with which 
they could move us, would have used their advan- 
tage unsparingly. Parkes and Loch have behaved 
very well under circumstances of great danger. The 
narrative of their adventures is very interesting, 
but I cannot attempt to give it in this letter. They 
seem to be in good health notwithstanding the 
hardships they have gone through.” 


The iping style of these letters may be seen 
im the Pllowing — 
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; ‘‘ Our Stnologues are fine fellows. It is refreshing 
to see their spirit and pluck. Wade, Parkes, and 
Morrison, all put their services at our dis osal, and 
offered to remain alone at Peking. My choice, 
however, fell on a younger man, of whom I have a 
very good opinion, and who has been with me as 
assistantrinterpreter. I thought it better, for many 
reasons, to leave a person who had smaller preten- 
sions than any of those I have named. The gossi 
is that the Emperor is occupying his time at Jeho 
by marrying a fourth wife (a rather expensive pro- 
ceeding) and getting tipsy. Iam afraid he is not 
much worth ; although, if the papers in the vermil- 
lion pencil, which we found in the Summer Palace, 
are his writing, he is not such a fool as people 
suppose.” 

’e lay down the book with regret that so great 
and good a man was not permitted to dwell longer 
with us. His body rests in the quiet churchyard 
of Dhurmsala on the slopes of the Himalayas, and 
his energetic and affectionate character remains as 
our pattern. 

——_0-——_ 


The Life and Letters of St. Frans 
Xavier. By Henry James Cotrrings, of the 
aoc of Jesus. Vol.i. London: Burns & Oates. 

Now that the order of the Jesuits is being vigor- 
ony attacked by Prince Bismark in Germany and 
by King Victor !mmanuel in Italy, it is refreshing 
to lay aside the question of the obnoxious tendencies 
assigned to that order, namely, to politicul intrigue, 
and to unprincipled designing, and to seek with a 
large-hearted charity to see the brighter side of the 
picture. 

In the life and letters of Francis Xavier we may 
see some of those sublime qualities which exalt hu- 
man nature. One of the original founders of the 
order, he was also perhaps the brightest example for 
its adherents. He literally gave up all to follow 
his Master’s command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. It was such patterns of excellence that 
inspired the followers of Loyala, caused them to 
increase in numbers, and led them on to deeds of 
self-denial almost unknown outside of the Society 
of Jesus. 

The biographer, a Jesuit himself, has displayed 
great acumen in weaving the letters of his hero into 
a very pleasant story of the Life of St. Francis, 
detailing his University life in Paris, his labours in 
Rome, Lisbon, ete., until his sailing for India. In 
Lisbon he was commissioned by the king to see 
that ‘‘ the young noblemen who frequent the Court 
should go to confession once a week, and he has 
seriously charged us to look to the execution of this 
order and to have our eyes on all these youths. He 
gave the following reason for his care in this respect, 
that he considered that if voung men in this posi- 
tion were accustomed from their childhood to know 
and serxe God, they would grow up in later life 
good and virtuous men. Then if the nobles are 
what they ought to be, the common people will 
doubtless form itself after their example, and thus 
the hopes of restoring good morals among all the 
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seculars of the kingdom turn upon the good educa- 
tion of the youth of the upper classes. For it cer- 
tainly is beyond doubt that if that firet order in 
the kingdom were conspicuous for holiness, a large 
part of the remainder would be drawn to follow 
their example.” 

Writing to his friend Mancias, he says :— 

“ Your letter has given me great comfort. I im- 
plore you over and over again to deal with that poor 
degraded people as good fathers do with bad chil- 
dren. Don't let your courage give way, however 
many may be the depraved and wicked things you 
see them do; for God Himself, Whom they so 
grievously oftend, nevertheless does not kill them, 
as He might by a single nod. He does not cease to 
supply them with what they need for their life and 
support, and yet, unless He were to keep His boun- 
tiful hand open to them, all these things would 
fail, and the poor wretches would perish for want, 
as indeed they deserve to perish. I would have you 
consider this example of God, and conform your 
mind to greater indulgence by it, casting aside all 
needless worry and distress of heart.” 

We have not space to do more than briefly no- 
tice what appears to be an excellent life of St. 
Francis Xavier, and to commend it as a record of 
a self-denying and pious apostle to the heathen. 

The compiler speaks highly of the Lettres de S. 
Francois Xavier by M. Leon Pagés in whose state- 
ments he places implicit confidence. 

—_——)——- 


Notes, &. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO CHINESE. 


Intellectual light is gradually forcing its way into 
China. New windows are agora | opened into 
that vast dark room which has been closed so long. 
For many years foreign missionaries translated 
without pay, and foreign merchants found the 
funds, to print books to enlighten the Chinese on 
acience. Now it is an agreeable thing to notice 
the great officers of government in China are appro- 
priating pine of the funds at their disposal to 
the translation and printing of foreign books. Con- 
spicuous among them was the lamented Tsen Kwo- 
fan, said to be the most enlightened modern Chinese 
statesman. Among the books printed at the ex- 
pense of the Shanghai arsenal, under his superin- 
tendence, are the following: ‘“ Guide to Commerce, 
The Steam Engine, Manufacture of Gunpowder, 
Coal Mining, Chemistry, Improvements in Ravige- 
tion, Improved Method of Averting Destructive 
Storms, Mineralogy, Trigonometry, Geography, 
Arithmetic. The translators have been Messrs. 
Wylie, Fryer, Kreyer, Macgowan, and Allen. They 
have all belonged formerly, or still belong, to the 
missionary body. Two are English, one German, 
and two Americans. 

A Chinese, well known to the writer of this, is 
now publishing a critique of each book in succes- 
sion in Mr. Allen’s weekly journal issued at Shang- 
hai, of which he is the native editor. His resumé 
of Mr. Fryer’s translation of Smith’s work on Coal 


NOTES, ETC. 


Mining is before me. In the third c ,on the 
distribution of coal strata, he states that Mr. Fryer 
has introduced an account of Chinese coal not 
included in the original work. He says the coal 
west of Peking is excellent, but the method of 
working it extremely defective, and therefore waste- 
ful of strength and money. Coal abounds in the 
Manchurian maritime province, in Shansi and Shensi 
The coal here and in Chi-li is bituminous and 
anthracite. It is mined for to a depth of 200 feet. 
agen is richly su ioe Close to the sea, in 
the neighbourhood of Chefoo, are mines shut up by 
official order for more than 300 years. East and 
north of Nanking coal is also found. The writer 
proceeds to speak of coal further south, near Ning- 
and Fuchow. 

‘he Chinese reviewer adds that in Kwei-cheu, a 
province he has visited, but which Mr. Fryer had 
not mentioned, there is much coal produced and 
used by the people. He then refers to the commer- 
cial importance of coal at Shanghai, arising from 
the large number of steamers requiring to coal at 
that port. In the other chapters of the book Mr. 


Fryer follows the English original. 


——_9——— 


Mr. Franks, the enact ar curator of the 
ethnogra hical collections belonging to the nation, 
has added very largely to his treasures of late years. 
There is one department however in which the 
collection is most scanty, and in which the readers 
of the Phentx in China and the East might assist 
very materially in enriching it. We have little or 
nothing illustrating the ethn hy of the Mongols, 
Manchus, Ainos, and gene the tribes of North- 
Eastern Asia. The Russians I believe have mean- 
while accumulated much material. Anything in 
the shape of weapons, ornaments, domestic articles, 
etc., however rude, would be most valuable. Stone 
weapons or arc ical remains of any kind 
equally so. Lately the museum has acquired a 
most valuable and large collection of articles in use 
among the wild tribes of Yunnan, which have 
opened up quite a new field of inquiry. And it is 
a pity that some one does not collect the articles of 
native manufacture in Manchuria, etc., before those 
districts become entirely i pele by Chinese 
and Russian influences. ose who wish to see 
how valuable the national collection is becoming 
ought to spend a day at No. 108 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, where it is kept until room can be 
found for it at the British Museum, and where the 
most courteous and learned of curators is to be 
found on Fridays. Any one who has seen them 
will be tempted to assist in the work of adding to 
them, and there must be many readers of the 
Phenix in the East whose opportunities abound, and 
who only need to be told that such things are much 
valued here, to assist also. 
Henry H. Howorru. 
——— 
‘ERRaTuM.—It should have been stated that the 
first article of this number is from the Chtnese 
‘] 
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in India, China, Japan, and the ‘Transgangetic countries of Asia, informa- 
tion on the various topics relating to the History and the Geography, the 
Languages and Literature, the Religious Opinions, and Natural Productions, 
the Political State, and Commercial Prospects of these Oriental Nations. 
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on receipt of the numbers already sent to them. ‘The price of the binding, 
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matter, but the number of Subscribers has not warranted this expenditure. 
He hopes however to be able to give a more encouraging account at the end 
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increasing and a liberal amount of patronage has lately been accorded by 
, the Secretary of State for India. 
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